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PREFACE 


TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 


S INCE this work was originally published much has 
been written on the various details which it ne¬ 
cessarily includes. From the first my aim has been to 
lay down certain principles on which the Inspiration 
of Holy Scripture may be maintained, and to add, 
as occasion required, such illustrations as might sup¬ 
port my argument. Since the date of the first edition 
nothing has been brought forward, so far as I am 
aware, which either overturns those principles, or ob¬ 
scures those illustrations. The proof indeed of the 
Inspiration of the Bible has rather been strengthened 
by the progress of criticism, and by the accumulation 
of facts which modern discoveries of ancient monu¬ 
ments and in ancient literatures have brought to light. 

I have not undertaken in the present edition to go 
beyond the limits which I had proposed for myself 
originally, although I have noted from time to time 
some particulars which affect what I had already writ¬ 
ten :—for example, at p. 504 I have given the true 
form of the quotation (cited in Note *, p. 76) from 
S. Clement of Rome, as restored in the complete Greek 
text discovered and published by Bryennios. 
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Of late years, what is styled “ the higher criticism ” 
has taken upon itself to pronounce decisions which 
would render such a work as mine altogether unneces¬ 
sary. Those decisions are chiefly as follows:—“The 
.Supernatural has no existence in the Universe:” “ There 
is no predictive element in Prophecy“ ‘ Exegetical 
mistakes’ occur in the Discourses of Christ Himself.” 

That this is no exaggerated account of what modern 
criticism claims to have accomplished, will appear from 
a few passages which I take from a typical work, “ The 
Prophets, and Prophecy in Israel, by Dr. A. Kuenen” 
(Engl, transl., London, 1877):— 

“ The new theory of Prophecy,” in opposition to 
“ the supernatural school,” Dr. Kuenen defines as “ the 
historico-critical, or organic theory” (p. 6). “The 
dissolution of the traditional theory [i.«., the super¬ 
natural source of Prophecy] is already in rapid pro¬ 
gress ” (p. 7). “ The assumption that the interpre¬ 

tation [of the Old Testament texts by the New Testa¬ 
ment writers] is, in every case, the true one. 

admits of no justification whatever” (p. 22). The 
judgment of the New Testament “ concerning the origin 
and nature of the prophetical expectations, and con¬ 
cerning their relation to the historical reality, may be 
regarded as diametrically opposed to ours” (p. 448). 
“ Are the quotations drawn from the Old Testament 
by the writers of the New of such a nature that we 
can acknowledge them as an exegetical authority ? 
The answer is as decided as it can be— certainly not. 
These citations do not satisfy the requirements of the 
grammatical and historical interpretation. If we are 
in earnest in the maintenance of these requirements, it 
is impossible for us to assign any authority to the New 
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Testament authors in this domain ” (p. 453). This 
conclusion is founded by Dr. Kuenen (1) on the fact 
that the Septuagint is quoted ; (2) that the Old Testa¬ 
ment is often quoted freely—on many occasions from 
memory ; (3) that the words of the original writer are 
interpreted unhistorically. Thus, on the use made of 
Ps. xcv. in the Epistle to the Hebrews, Dr. Kuenen 
observes: “ As exegetes we can neither embrace nor 
excuse such an interpretation as this, but must openly 
condemn it” (469). 1 “With regard to the Revered 
Master also must the right of criticism be maintained. 
If exegesis is a science, and its method has only gra¬ 
dually been settled and perfected, then the possibility 
of exegetical mistake must be acknowledged in the 
case of Jesus also” (p. 547). 

It is manifest that these extracts which I have given 
for the sake of illustration—embracing as they do 
almost the entire field of Christian Evidences—can¬ 
not be discussed here. 

Once more:—Lest I should be supposed to have over¬ 
looked the objection, I wish to notice a statement re¬ 
specting a matter to which I have attached considerable 
importance at p. 81, &c. (cf. p. 523). I have there 
shown that, in the judgment of the early Church, the 
human element in the case of the writers of Scripture 
was neither suppressed nor suspended during the action 
of the Holy Spirit’s influence. In a work entitled “Mon- 
tanism and the Primitive Church, by John De Soyres 
(Cambridge, 1878),” the author, adverting to what I 
say of Athenagoras, observes at p. 67, “Anything so 

1 This question as to the quotations from the Old Testament in the 
New is discussed below (Lecture vii., p. 837, &c.) as presenting an 
expcrimentum crucis of every theory of Inspiration. 
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astounding as the ‘ argument ’ adopted by Dr. Lee, I 
have never met.” I do not think it necessary to com¬ 
ment myself on this criticism, because the remarks of 
this writer have been finally disposed of by his reviewer 
in The Academy (April 17, 1880, p. 284) as follows: 
“ In his criticism of Archdeacon W. Lee (at p. 68) 
Mr. De Soyres fails to distinguish between two very 
different questions—viz., ‘ Did the ancient Church be¬ 
lieve in the passivity of the prophetical writers, so far 
as concerned the prophetical element in their writ¬ 
ings?’—and, ‘Did the ancient Church believe in the 
unconsciousness of the prophetical writers?’ ” 

Dublin, July, 1882 . 
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I DO not feel that any lengthened defence is necessary 
for having undertaken an inquiry into the subject 
with which the present work is occupied. Independ¬ 
ently of the intrinsic importance of every question con¬ 
nected with the elucidation of Holy Scripture, the 
vagueness which too often characterizes the language 
employed by writers who, in modern times, have treated 
of its inspiration, seems to render a fundamental exami¬ 
nation into the nature of this divine influence daily 
more desirable. 

So long, indeed, as the ‘ mechanical’ theory of Inspi¬ 
ration was generally maintained, there was no want of 
distinctness or consistency in the views put forward. 
So long as it was believed that each word and phrase 
to be found in the Bible—nay, even the order and 
grammatical connexion of such words and phrases— 
had been infused by the Holy Ghost into the minds of 
the sacred writers, or dictated to them by His imme¬ 
diate suggestion, so long must the opinion held re¬ 
specting Inspiration have been clear, intelligible, and 
accurately defined. But such a theory could not stand 
the test of close examination. The strongest evidence 
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against it has been supplied by the Bible itself; and 
each additional discovery in the criticism of the Greek 
or Hebrew text confirms anew the conclusion, that the 
great doctrine of the infallibility of Holy Scripture can 
no longer rely upon such a principle for its defence. 

The ‘ mechanical’ theory having been tacitly aban- 
doned,—at least by all who are capable of appreciating 
the results of criticism,—and no system altogether 
satisfactory having been proposed in its stead, there 
has gradually sprung up a want of definiteness and an 
absence of consistency in the language used when 
speaking of Inspiration, owing to which those who are 
most sincere in maintaining the divine character of the 
Bible have, not unfrequently, been betrayed into con¬ 
cessions fatal to its supreme authority. 

And not only is there a vagueness in the language 
which most writers employ when approaching this 
topic, there is also a want of completeness in the method 
usually adopted when discussing it. It is true that on 
one branch of the subject abundant and valuable in¬ 
formation is to be found in various treatises; and so 
far as relates to the direct arguments which may be 
deduced from the expressions of the sacred penmen 
themselves in proof of their inspiration, but little re¬ 
mains to be said that has not been forcibly said already. 
With reference, however, to the nature of Inspiration 
itself, and to the possibility of reconciling the unques¬ 
tionable stamp of humanity impressed upon every page 
of the Bible with that undoubting belief in its perfec¬ 
tion and infallibility which is the Christian’s most pre¬ 
cious inheritance, it may safely be maintained that in 
English theology almost nothing has been done, and 
that no effort has hitherto been made to grapple directly 
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•with the difficulties of the subject. At least, I am un¬ 
acquainted with any works in our language (with the 
exception of Dr. Westcott’s “Gospel Harmony,” where 
some valuable but brief remarks are thrown out inci¬ 
dentally, and the treatise of Mr. Morell, to which I shall 
revert presently) that even profess to entertain the 
question. 

There is one principle, too, which forms a chief ele¬ 
ment of the doctrine proposed in the following Dis¬ 
courses—I mean the distinction between Revelation and 
Inspiration—that has never, to my knowledge, been 
consistently applied to the contents of Holy Scripture, 
even by those writers who insist upon its importance. 
At all events, the principle has never hitherto been made 
use of to the extent of which it is obviously capable. 

In advancing such assertions respecting the labours 
of others, I do not presume to lay claim to any amount 
of originality for my own. My object throughout, has 
simply been to collect as many facts and results as my 
acquaintance with ancient or modern researches into 
the text or interpretation of Scripture could supply ; 
and thence to deduce what appeared to be the necessary 
inference. In every inquiry so conducted, the safety 
of the inference must, of course, depend upon the extent 
of the induction : and, consequently, the success of the 
method which I have ventured to suggest is susceptible 
of being indefinitely increased, in proportion to the 
number of new facts and results which may hereafter 
be accumulated, by those whose learning and attain¬ 
ments far surpass any that I can pretend to possess. 
At all events, there is one obvious, and by no means 
inconsiderable advantage to be gained by pursuing this 
method. Valuable hints casting light upon the nature 
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of Inspiration are being continually suggested ; conclu¬ 
sive evidence in reply to the cavils of objectors is 
gradually accumulating ; many positive arguments in 
support of the Church’s belief in the divine influence 
under which the Bible was composed repeatedly present 
themselves in the writings of theologians;—but the 
information thus existing is only to be discovered after 
diligent and patient toil. Such hints and arguments 
are, for the most part, confusedly scattered through the 
various “Introductions” to the Old and the New Testa¬ 
ment ; or they occur in the course of works which 
treat of ‘Christian Evidences’ in general; or they are 
occasionally to be found in some of those learned 
monographs with which the periodical literature of our 
time, and especially that of Germany, is enriched. To 
the ordinary inquirer, however, such information is 
practically inaccessible: and the labour must, there¬ 
fore, be regarded as not destitute of utility that shall 
present, in a compact and intelligible form, elements so 
varied and, in their original shape, so unconnected. 

I have not scrupled, as I have said, to avail myself 
largely of the learning and researches of others: and, 
among the works to which I owe the greatest obliga¬ 
tions, I may mention Olshausen’s 1 “ Commentary on the 
New TestamentHavernick’s “ Introduction to the Old 

1 It may not be unnecessary to add that, when 1 make use of the 
writings of others, it is by no means to be understood that 1 adopt any 
opinions put forward in the works referred to, beyond those conveyed 
by the words which I have expressly quoted. E. g., in Lecture vii. I 
have directly opposed certain views maintained by Olshausen ; and in 
Lecture I., the closing words of the former of the passages quoted in 
page 9, note*—viz., “ und nur tufdUig des Geistes nicht auch Er- 
wahnung thut”—have been omitted, as conveying an idea altogether 
indefensible. 
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Testament;” Sack’s “Christliche Apologetik Beck’s 
“Propadeutische Entwicklung ; ” and, especially, Rudel- 
bach’s treatise on Inspiration, published in his and Guer¬ 
icke’s “ Zeitschrift.’’ I have endeavoured in all cases, 
honestly to state how far I have thus borrowed, even at 
the risk of incurring the charge of pedantry. Should I 
be found, however, to have appropriated the labours of 
others without due acknowledgment, I trust that the 
manner in which I have treated the present subject will 
plead my excuse; since, in reproducing an extensive 
body of facts and results, it is occasionally impossible 
to trace to their source certain of the suggestions and 
ideas previously collected,—owing either to the loss of 
the original reference, or to some inadvertence in taking 
note of it. 

There are two English treatises on the subject of In¬ 
spiration to which constant allusion will be found in 
the following pages:—Mr. Coleridge’s “ Confessions of 
an Enquiring Spirit; ” and Mr. Morell’s “ Philosophy 
of Religion.” 

The former work has been thus spoken of by Dr. 
Arnold:—“ Have you seen your uncle’s ‘ Letters on In¬ 
spiration,’ which I believe are to be published ? They 
are well fitted to break ground in the approaches to 
that momentous question which involves in it so great 
a shock to existing notions ; the greatest, probably, 
that has ever been given since the discovery of the false¬ 
hood of the doctrine of the Pope’s infallibility.” 1 

It cannot be doubted, I apprehend, that Dr. Arnold’s 
remark is, to a certain extent, well founded ; and that 


1 “To Mr. Justice Coleridge, Jan. 24, 1835.”—Stanley’s “Life and 
Correspondence,” Letter xci^., 6th ed., p. 817. 
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this treatise of Mr. Coleridge has done more than any 
modern work to unsettle the public mind in these coun¬ 
tries with respect to the authority due to the Bible con¬ 
sidered as a whole. Independently of the high reputa¬ 
tion and well-deserved influence of its author, the pecu¬ 
liar charm of Mr. Coleridge’s style and diction, and the 
atmosphere of poetry with which his pen invests every 
subject on which it touches, have gained for this pos¬ 
thumous work a celebrity which, I venture to think, is 
altogether disproportionate to its merits. Its leading 
features will be considered in the course of the follow¬ 
ing pages : for the present, therefore, I content myself 
with referring to Mr. Coleridge’s statement of what he 
considered to be the strength of the argument with 
which he had to contend :—“ It will, perhaps, appear 
a paradox ” he observes, while repeating some of the 
popular objections to the infallibility of Scripture, “ if, 
after all these reasons, I should avow that they weigh 
less in my mind against the Doctrine, than the motives 
usually assigned for maintaining and enjoining it. Such, 
for instance, are the arguments drawn from the antici¬ 
pated loss and damage that would result from its aban¬ 
donment; as that it would deprive the Christian world 
of its only infallible arbiter in questions of Faith and 
Duty ; suppress the only common and inappellable tri¬ 
bunal; that the Bible is the only religious bond of 
union and ground of unity among Protestants, and the 
like.”— Letter iv. Such having been his notion of the 
proofs which an upholder of the strict idea of Inspira¬ 
tion could allege in its behalf, it is not going too far to 
say that, of the many brilliant compositions with which 
he has enriched our literature, these “ Letters” are the 
least worthy of Mr. Coleridge’s genius ; and that their 
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subject was one upon which the extent of his informa¬ 
tion did not entitle him to pronounce an opinion. 

The other treatise to which I have, in like manner, 
devoted considerable attention, is that of Mr. Morell, 
in which he professedly undertakes to recommend to 
English readers the theology of Schleiermacher (see 
infra , p. 11, note®). No stronger proof can be given of 
the unsettled state of opinion respecting Inspiration 
prevalent even with well-informed persons, than the 
manner in which the observations of Mr. Morell have 
been accepted by Dr. Peile. Dr. Peile, in his “Annota¬ 
tions on the Apostolical Epistles,” when giving at length 
the passage of which I have cited a portion in Lecture i., 
page 21, introduces the quotation with the remark :— 
“ To borrow the words of Mr. Morell, who, in his 
‘Philosophy of Religion’ has devoted two invaluable 
chapters to the elucidation of this deeply interesting 
subject.” 1 . 

The extent to which the system of Schleiermacher 
strikes at the root of all objective Christianity, I have 
endeavoured to exhibit in the following pages. I trust, 
however, that, while noticing Mr. Morell’s adoption of 
Schleiermacher’s views respecting Scripture, I have not 
expressed myself so as to appear insensible to the merits 
possessed by other portions of his remarks on the “ Phi¬ 
losophy of Religion.” 

The form which the present work has, owing to spe¬ 
cial circumstances,* assumed, is perhaps attended with 
some inconvenience; inasmuch as certain portions of 

1 “Annotations on the Apostolical Epistles,” vol. iii. p. 178. 

* This form has been imposed by the fact that the first six of the 
following Discourses were preached in the course of my duty as Don- 
nellan Lecturer in the University for the year 1852. 
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the subject which might have been more fitly conjoined 
have been, of necessity, considered separately. I have 
endeavoured, however, to remedy this inconvenience, 
such as it is, by the adoption of a system of cross refer¬ 
ences, whereby all that is said on any particular branch 
of the inquiry can be taken in at a single view. I may 
be permitted also to observe, that a reader who does 
not desire to enter minutely into the different questions 
discussed in the following pages, can obtain a full idea 
of the doctrine of Inspiration which I have proposed, 
from Lectures i., iv., vi., and vm. 

I cannot conclude without taking the opportunity of 
returning my warm thanks to the friends whose kind¬ 
ness and valuable assistance 1 have so repeatedly tasked 
during the progress of this volume through the press. 

W. L. 


Dublin, Trinity College, 
June, 1854. 
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T HE present edition will not be found to differ, in 
any material respect, from its predecessor. The 
text, indeed, has been revised throughout; several of 
the notes have been re-written, and others have been 
removed, with some additions, to the Appendix ; such 
further illustrations and facts as I have been able to 
collect in the interval, have been introduced ; an index, 
also, has now been supplied ;—but I feel bound to say 
that after mature consideration and a careful study of 
what has since been written on the subject of Inspira¬ 
tion, I have not felt myself called upon to qualify or 
retract a single statement or opinion which I originally 
advanced. 

In accordance with my anxious desire to avoid a 
controversial tone when discussing a topic of so sacred 
a character as the nature of the Holy’s Spirit’s influence 
on the minds of the writers of Scripture, I have ab¬ 
stained from even alluding elsewhere to an objection 
that has been urged against one of the principles which 
I am most solicitous to maintain. I may be permitted, 
therefore, to offer here one or two remarks on this sub¬ 
ject. Before doing so, however, the recent literature of 
the general question must be briefly adverted to. 
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With the exception of some occasional sermons, the 
only works professedly treating of the inspiration of 
Scripture which have appeared since the delivery of 
these Lectures, are, I believe, the volume by Mr. Row¬ 
land Williams entitled “ Rational Godliness,” and “The 
Doctrine of Inspiration” by Mr. M’Naught 1 . As is 
usually the case, the special inquiry respecting Inspira¬ 
tion has been mixed up, by both writers, with the more 
general questions of Biblical Criticism and Christian 
Evidences; but, so far as either Mr. Williams or Mr. 
M’Naught has discussed the topic with which alone I 
am concerned, neither of them has advanced any argu¬ 
ment against the inspiration of Scripture which I had 
not previously endeavoured to answer:—I am, conse¬ 
quently, released from the necessity of further referring 
to their publications. Another and not unusual mode of 
treating this subject is, however, continually adopted,— 
very different, indeed, from such direct attacks upon the 
infallibility of the inspired writers, but, as it appears to 
me, necessarily leading to results which those who em¬ 
ploy it would be among the first to deprecate. I refer 
to the apologetic attitude assumed by many advocates 
of Christianity, in consequence of which, as I have else¬ 
where observed, they concede to the objector almost 
everything for which one need care to contend. An 
example of what I desire to convey is presented by 
the chapters on Inspiration contained in Mr. Harvey 
Goodwin’s* “Hulsean Lectures” for 1855. 

In pp. 101-105 occur sections headed as follows: 

1 An answer to Mr. M’Naught has been written by Mr. J. Lowe of 
Liverpool. 

* [Now Bishop of Carlisle]. I have referred to one of Mr. Good¬ 
win’s arguments, infiv, p. 247. 
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“ The possibility of scientific errors in Scripture; ” 
“ Possibility of historical errors; ” “ Possibility of in- 
ternal discrepancies.” Mr. Goodwin, it is true, neither 
commits himself to the positive assertion that errors— 
of which he concedes the possibility—actually exist; 
nor, adopting the usual reserve of writers who make 
such admissions, does he supply any instances explana¬ 
tory of his meaning. With statements so vague in 
their nature it is impossible to grapple; and to the 
general position that fallibility is a characteristic of the 
compositions of the inspired penmen, T can only offer 
the present volume as my reply. I decline to enter 
upon the enquiry, at what stage in his religious progress 
a student of Holy Scripture who has conceded the chief 
premiss assumed by Strauss, can logically commence to 
combat his conclusion ; but I cannot refrain from ad¬ 
verting to the method by which Mr. Goodwin guards 
against misunderstandings. If the Bible, he observes, 
“should prove different in many respects from our an¬ 
ticipations, we shall have studied the works of God in 
nature to little purpose, if we have not learned to hush 
rebellious thoughts, when we find that in revelation as 
in nature His ways are different from those which man 
would attribute to Him.”—p. 106. 

It would not be difficult to show how frail such a 
safeguard of the Christian faith must prove at all times, 
and especially at the present day. Mr. Goodwin, how¬ 
ever, has rendered such a task unnecessary, by quoting 
a communication which, he states, he has received on 
the subject of his Lectures on Inspiration :—“ If,” ob¬ 
serves Mr. Goodwin’s correspondent, “ you take so low 
a view of Inspiration, you will make me an infidel. I 
have always believed the Bible to be true in every jot 
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and tittle, and if I am induced to believe it to be 
otherwise, I cannot possibly take it for my guide and 
standard” (p. 248). To this remonstrance, which I 
cannot help regarding as both just and natural, I would 
add two brief but instructive illustrations:— 

Mr. Francis Newman writes:—“In various attempts 
at compromise,—such as conceding the Scriptural fal¬ 
libility in human science, but maintaining its spiritual 
perfection.—I always found the division impracticable.” 
—Phases of Faith , p. 113. The theological critic of the 
“Westminster Review” comments as follows on a prin¬ 
ciple which is, I apprehend, identical -with that of Mr. 
Goodwin: “ On the subject of Inspiration, Tholuck con¬ 
cedes that the Scripture contains both a ‘ kernel,’ and 
a ‘ shell,’ and teaches that, as to the shell,—the histori¬ 
cal, geographical, chronological framework,—errors may 
consist with truth in essentials. Here, again, who is to 
be the judge of what essentials are, to say nothing of 
the interpretation of Scriptures ambiguous even upon 
essentials?”—October, 1856, p. 517. 

To turn, however, to the more personal topic on 
which I desire to offer a few remarks:— 

An objection has been urged by a writer in the 
“Christian Remembrancer” (January, 1856) against 
the principle which forms the foundation of the doctrine 
developed in my Lectures. That principle consists in 
the distinction which exists between the ideas of Reve¬ 
lation and Inspiration. This distinction may be briefly 
stated:—The Bible is a record of which each and every 
portion has been written “ for our admonition,” under 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost; but, every portion 
of the Bible is not a revelation from Heaven. Thus, 
“ Jehovah answered Job out of the whirlwindthe 
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wife of Job exhorts him to “ curse God and die.” This 
distinction is plain matter of fact, obvious to every 
reader of Scripture ; and on this matter of fact alone 
does my argument rest. But I have gone a step farther, 
and have endeavoured to point out the source of this 
distinction, by showing that Revelation proceeds from 
the Divine Logos—the eternal Word; while Inspiration, 
as its etymology suggests, is the characteristic function 
of the Holy Spirit. This principle, depending as it does 
on inferences drawn from Scripture, is, of course, open 
to criticism;—the distinction itself, which is founded 
on a matter of fact, and on which alone, as I have said, 
my argument depends, is not a subject for discussion at 
all. 1 The Reviewer, however, has not noticed this two¬ 
fold aspect of the question, on which, nevertheless, I 
have specially and repeatedly insisted. Without any 
qualification he pronounces the distinction to be “ un¬ 
tenable” (p. 25);—his remarks, at the same time, re¬ 
ferring solely to the different sources to which I have 
ascribed Revelation and Inspiration respectively. He 
observes: “It is impossible to dissociate any of the 

1 And yet, a writer in “The North British Review” (August, 1857) 
observes : “ While some confound the objective communication coming 
from God, with the subjective apprehension in the mind of the sacred 
penmen,” others (and my work is adduced as the example) “ unwisely 
and unwarrantably ref use the name and character of Revelation to all 
those facts or truths found in Scripture, which may have been pre¬ 
viously known to the writers, and limit the use of the word to those 
portions of the Bible the contents of which were unknown to them or 
undiscoverable by them.”—p. 225. The reasons which the Reviewer 
assigns in support of this criticism do not appear to me to possess any 
relevancy; he adduces no instance of a revelation by God of facts or 
truths already known to man; nor is it easy to see how either the 
usage of ordinary language, or the analogy of the course of Divine 
Providence, can render such a sense of the word Revelation admissible. 
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Three Persons of the Holy Trinity from agency in any 
of the great acts or processes of the Gospel” 1 (p. 24). 
This observation, speaking generally, is a theological 
truism. The principle is one which, from a desire not 
to be misunderstood, I have urged again and again in 
connexion with this very subject:—To take a few in¬ 
stances, see the argument from Scripture dwelt upon 
in pp. 9, 10, 119 ; and the words of S. Athanasius and 
S. Chrysostom quoted pp. 78, 516, 571. This, however, 
is but a single aspect of the mysterious doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity: were we to dwell exclusively upon it, 
and hence call in question the distinction of Offices, 
how shall we avoid confounding the Persons of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost ? I read, “ Jude, the servant of 
Jesus Christ, to them that are sanctified by God the 
Fatherand yet, I believe, as a fundamental verity of 
the Catholic Faith, that it is the distinctive office of the 
Third Person of the Blessed Trinity to “ sanctify me 
and all the elect-people of God.” When the Reviewer 
finds self-contradiction in my illustration founded on 
the case of the Tyrian Prophets (p. 30), and in my in¬ 
ferences (p. 277) from the words of our Lord, he finds, 
no doubt, the same kind and amount of inconsistency 
which can be alleged against every one who touches 
upon the doctrine of the Trinity, guided by the 
Catholic rule of “ neither confounding the Persons, nor 


1 The Reviewer had remarked just before : " We are not indisposed, 
indeed, to admit that there are considerable indications in the Elder 
Economy , of such a distribution of offices, so to speak, between the 
Second and Third Persons of the Holy Trinity” (p. 28). Do these 
words imply that the Divine influence under which the Old Testament 
was written, was different from that exerted in the composition of the 
New? 
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dividing the Substance.” The words of a great Theo¬ 
logian will explain what I mean—especially if taken in 
connexion with the profound argument of which they 
form a part:—“Cum legimus: ‘Nemo novit Filium, nisi 
Pater; neque Patrem quis novit, nisi Filius’ [S. Matt, 
xi. 27]. Et, ‘Quae sunt Dei, nemo cognovit nisi Spiritus 
Dei’ [1 Cor. ii. 11]: Quamvis videatur Scriptura quod 
de una dicit Persona, negare de aliis; commune tamen 
est omnibus, quod singulis quasi proprium attribuit. 
Non enim ignorat Pater aut Filius Seipsum, et quae Dei 
sunt; neque Spiritus S. Patrem aut Filium. Cur autem 
et quando, quod de Uno quasi de Solo dicitur, de aliis 
intelligatur, satis supra dictum est.”—S. Anselm., De 
Process. S. Spiritus , c. xxix. p. 61. 

The Reviewer also thinks that “ there is an astonish¬ 
ing confusion” in the assertion that “men who ‘spoke 
by the Spirit’ had ‘no inspiration;’” and in this line of 
criticism he is followed by Dr. Donaldson, who writes : 
“Every manifestation or declaration proceeding directly 
from God, nay, even His direct and distinctly-cognizable 
agency in the world, is a Revelation, and in whatever 
way he makes this Revelation, His Spirit is present, or 
there is an Inspiration.” 

“ An Inspiration.” Surely this is mere logomachy. 
Of course, if writers will call every divine act in which, 
as a Person of the Blessed Trinity, the Holy Spirit 
takes part, by the name Inspiration, it is in their power 
to do so; but I protest against their fixing such a sense 
upon the term as used in the following pages, or at¬ 
taching any other meaning to my words than that 
which I have assigned to them by express definitions— 
see pp. 27, 28. The Reviewer, however, thinks that I 
do “ not take a sufficiently large view of the nature of 
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the Apostolic inspiration” (p. 25)—referring, I presume, 
to my remarks in Lecture v. on the case of S. Peter at 
Antioch. If this be his meaning, for I am not quite cer¬ 
tain, I fully admit the discrepancy in our sentiments ; 
and, in opposition to the Reviewer’s opinion, I consider 
the pointing out the limitations under which the term 
‘Inspiration,’ as applied to Scripture, must be taken, to 
be the most important feature of my work. But, when 
he proceeds to assert that I “ set down the oral and the 
written teaching (of the Apostles) to two totally differ¬ 
ent influences and that I seem to think that “ S. Paul 
preaching and S. Paul writing were evidently two 
very different, or differently influenced persons,”—I am 
unable even to conjecture where, or in what words, I 
have afforded the least foundation for such a criticism. 
The Reviewer gives no instance in which I have so 
expressed myself. I know that I have sedulously en¬ 
deavoured to oppose every opinion of the kind; and, 
after a careful re-perusal of what I have written, I do 
not think that the Reviewer can quote a single sentence 
or phrase which lends any support to so complete a 
misconception of my meaning. 

At the opening of Lecture vi. I have incidentally 
made use of the a priori line of reasoning; and this 
has been objected to in some quarters. It is, perhaps, 
scarcely necessary to mention an objection which not 
only overlooks the place in my argument occupied by 
the passage in question, but also represents me as 
assigning to this mode of proof a degree of weight of 
which no traces will be found in the following pages. 
I merely refer to this criticism in the hope that the 
reader will neither, at first hearing, attach to the ob¬ 
jection a value which it does not deserve, nor suppose 
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that I have repeated what I formerly said without a 
full consciousness of what might be urged against it. 

The epithet ‘dynamical,’ applied to a theory of In¬ 
spiration, has also been disapproved of by critics. I 
can only say, that I am not responsible for the term : 
for many years past, it has been the expression em¬ 
ployed by writers on the subject of Inspiration to 
convey a definite idea ; and it would have been simply 
affectation on my part, to have attempted to intro¬ 
duce another word into this department of theological 
literature. 

In Lecture v. I have been compelled still to make use 
of the first edition of Hengstenberg’s “ Christologie,” as 
the section entitled “ Die Beschaffenheit der Weissagung” 
has been transferred from the first volume, in the first 
edition, to the close of the work. This part has been lately 
published, but has only reached me as the present sheet 
is passing through the press. In it (B. in. Abth. ii., 
s. 158, ff.) Dr. Hengstenberg has considerably modified 
the statements on which I have commented; in my 
opinion, however, he continues to misapprehend the 
view of the prophetic condition taken by the Fathers, 
and I consider that what I have said, infra , p. 209, still 
applies to the conclusions of this learned writer. 

September , 1857. 
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S INCE the last edition of this work was published, 
much has been written respecting the Inspiration 
of Holy Scripture ; but it can scarcely be said that 
much has been added to our stock of ideas on the 
subject. This, indeed, is but what might have been 
expected, considering the form of the modern contro¬ 
versy with unbelief in which the Anglican Church has, 
at length, been called upon to take her share. The 
recent opposition in these countries to the authority of 
the Bible, so far as it has excited any serious atten¬ 
tion, may be best represented by the volume entitled 
“ Essays and Reviews,” and by the writings of Dr. 
Colenso. In each of these cases we recognise the wea¬ 
pons, long disused, by which Christianity has from 
time to time been assailed ; and this resuscitation of 
the old arguments of our antagonists has naturally sug¬ 
gested the resumption of the old methods of defence. 

In contemplating the present position of the Church 
of God, it is of moment to bear this fact in mind. The 
objections which are urged in our day with an air of 
complacent triumph, are the same which the opponents 
of our holy Faith have, from the first, vainly imagined 
to be conclusive. And yet, the Church has advanced 
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with unfaltering step—her belief in the infallible au¬ 
thority of the Bible unaltered and unalterable. As I 
have elsewhere said, we learn from the numerous ac¬ 
counts of similar objections that Christians have not 
received the Books of Scripture as divine, without a 
full consciousness of the difficulties which, in each suc¬ 
cessive age, have been so pertinaciously urged against 
them. 

For the reason which I have stated, I have abstained 
from any notice of recent discussions. There were no 
new difficulties to be encountered,—no new arguments 
to be set aside. Nor do my limits permit me to criti¬ 
cize, at any length, what has been said by others in 
support of the inspiration of the sacred volume. I 
would note, however, in general, that it is scarcely fair 
in writers who touch, in a cursory manner, on the sub¬ 
ject of Inspiration, to disclaim all community with 
those who have devoted to the controversy patient and 
diligent study,—and, at the same time, to make use of 
the results to which that study has conducted. Thus, 
I find a contributor to the volume entitled “ Aids to 
Faith” remarking: “ In the outset, let it be said that 
we heartily concur with the majority of our opponents 

in rejecting all theories of inspiration.Hence all 

such terms as ‘ mechanical ’ and ‘ dynamical ’ inspira. 
tion, and all the theories that have grown round these 

epithets.may be : most profitably dismissed from 

our thoughts” (p. 404). By the substitution,however, 
of the word “ definition ” this writer appropriates all 
that the “ dynamical theory ” implies. “ Let us begin,” 
he proceeds, “ not with a theory, but with a definition. 
.... If asked to define what we mean by the inspira¬ 
tion of Scripture, let us be bold, and make answer,— 
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that .... we verily believe that the Holy Ghost was 

so breathed into the mind of the writer,.that 

while nothing that individualized him as man was 
taken away, everything that was necessary to enable 
him to declare divine Truth in all its fulness was be¬ 
stowed and superadded:” and so forth (p. 411). 

There is one line of argument, however, on which I 
would say a word, connected as it is with a principle 
on which I rely to a great extent in the present work— 
the principle, I mean, of the existence of a human as 
well as a divine element in the composition of the Bible. 
“There is a growing disposition,” writes Dr. Hannah, 
“ to accept ” the “ union of the divine and human 
natures in the person of Christ,” “ as the model of our 
belief upon His written Word.” 1 

1 “The Bampton Lectures for 1863,” p. 6. I have to thank Dr. 
Hannah for his able reply to a criticism on one of my statements. I 
assert (infra p. 31), that the inspiration of the sacred writers differs, 
not merely in degree , but absolutely in kind , from the ordinary 
operation of the Spirit usually called by the same name;—on which 
Mr. C. A. Swainson remarked, in the “ Hulsean Lectures for 1858 
“ How things which differ in kind can be compared in degree , I am un¬ 
able to judge” (p. 60). Dr. Hannah reminds me (p. 278) that Bishop 
Thirl wall has been similarly criticized by Dr. Rowland Williams 
(“ Earnestly respectful letter,” p. 30) for the use of the same phrase in 
his Charge of 1857 (p. 82); and that the Bishop, with his usual ability, 
has exposed the shallowness of the objection, in his “Letter” in answer 
to Dr. Williams (p. 34). These Hulsean Lectures of Mr. Swainson 
are chiefly occupied with an attack upon the principles maintained in 
the following pages,—the Lecturer, for the most part, reproducing the 
strictures of the late Dr. Donaldson (“Christian Orthodoxy” pp. 
305-323). I shall say nothing in answer to Mr. Swainson. As I did 
not think it necessary to reply to the remarks of Dr. Donaldson, I see 
no reason why I should notice the same arguments under a different 
form. 
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The proposition, ‘ In the composition of the Bible 
there is a human as well as a divine element,’ involves, 
as a matter of fact, two distinct assertions:—(1) Human 
language has been employed to convey the divine in. 
struction; (2) At different times and under different 
circumstances, human intellects of different types have 
been selected as the agents in its communication. Bear¬ 
ing this distinction in mind, it is important to examine 
how far “the current illustration,” as Dr. Hannah 
(p. 230) styles it, afforded by the twofold nature of our 
Lord, can be accepted as legitimate. The result of 
such an examination has convinced me that, while this 
illustration (admissible, it is true, so long as it remains 
a vague generality) altogether fails to add clearness to 
our conceptions,—when applied to the actual facts 
which it is supposed to explain, it directly tends to 
weaken, and even overturn, any real belief in the in¬ 
spiration of the Bible. 

It may be well to quote the words of the writer 1 who 
is generally, but erroneously, supposed to have first 
suggested the comparison:— 

“ Scripture, at times, gives the same name to Jesus 
Christ and to Holy Writ: both are called the Word of 
God. One of these Words, Jesus Christ, is the living 
Word of God, the Personal manifestation of His in¬ 
visible perfections in the bosom of humanity; the other, 
Scripture, is the written word of God, the verbal mani¬ 
festation, given by language, of these same invisible 

perfections.They who rest upon the human 

characters of Scripture, in order to disregard its 

1 Adolphe Monod, “ Les Adieux & ses Amis et & 1’Eglise,”—xx., 
“ L’Ecriture.” 
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divinity, reason as they do who rest upon the human 
personality 1 of Jesus Christ in order to refuse Him the 
title of God,—instead of comprehending that the 
human nature, and the divine nature are united in the 
Person of Jesus Christ, as the human word, and the 
divine word are united in the Scriptures.” 

It is an error, as I have said, to suppose that this 
passage first gave expression to the idea, that the com¬ 
bination of the two elements of Scripture might be ex¬ 
plained by the mystery of the Incarnation. This same 
idea is the foundation of the doctrine as to Holy Writ 
taught by Immanuel Swedenborg. According to Swe¬ 
denborg, the humanity of our Lord existed from eter¬ 
nity ; His actual birth of a Virgin effecting nothing 
more than the awakening in us the consciousness of 
this eternal fact. Scripture is for Swedenborg but a 
second mode of the Incarnation ; it does not essentially 
differ from what he imagines Christ to be ; it is the 
Logos, which, in the latter times, has become written. 
The letter of Scripture, like the human form which our 
Lord assumed on earth, is but a veil which must fall 
away; and only then, when understood allegorically, 
does the Bible present to us the eternal God-Manhood 
of the Divine Being.* 

Nor, again, was Swedenborg the first to give expres. 
sion to an analogy which, indeed, is so obvious as 

1 Observe the theological error implied by this expression. 

* See Dorner, “ Entwicklungs geschichte der Lehre von der Person 
Christi,” 2*^5* Tb., s. 870, ff. This illustration of the union of the 
human and divine elements of Scripture is advocated by the English 
disciple of Swedenborg :—see “ Inspiration and Interpretation,” by the 
Rev. A. Clissold, M.A., London, 1862, No. ii., p. 25. Cf. also No. vii. 
p. 102, &c., 1864. 
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almost to force itself upon the attention of anyone who 
has meditated upon the union of the divine and human 
elements of Scripture. I have myself, for the reasons 
which I am about to state, carefully abstained from 
this use of the doctrine of the Incarnation ; contenting 
myself with simply quoting the words of John Smith 
(of Cambridge) 1 * * , who, so far as I am aware, was the 
first to employ the comparison. The reader will find 
the passage to which I refer, infra , p. 372, note*. 

How far, then, is the illustration, thus variously 
stated, applicable ? 

Divine truth has been expressed in human language: 
the Divine Word has assumed human nature. Few, I 
apprehend, will be found to maintain that—where 
Scripture, properly so called, may seem to be denoted 
by the expression “the word of God”*—the term \0709 
carries with it a reference to our Lord, that term being 
used by the Evangelist S. John alone, to designate the 
Second Person in the Godhead. On the other hand, 
omitting all reference to what I say elsewhere* as to 
how far, in His character of the Revealer, our Lord has 
co-operated directly in the structure of the Bible, it 
seems abundantly evident that Inspiration, or the di¬ 
vine influence exerted in the composition of Scripture, 
is the peculiar and distinctive work of the Holy Spirit, 
—of the Third, not of the Second Person in the Blessed 
Trinity 4 . At the utmost, therefore, we should be justi- 

1 His “Select Discourses” were first published in the year 1660. 

* E. g., Heb., iv. 12 ; see also, in/ra, p. 136, and Appendix J. 

• Lecture iii. 

4 This consideration alone sets aside Swedenborg’s notion that the 
Bible is a second mode of the Incarnation,—unless, indeed, on the 
Sabellian hypothesis, to which Swedenborg notoriously inclined. 

C 
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fied were we to say, in the way of vague comparison, 
that the Holy Ghost is manifest in the Old and New 
Testaments, as the Eternal Word was “ manifest in the 
flesh.” 1 From this point of view, human language 
must be regarded as an abstract entity when we speak 
of the Bible ; just as human nature is regarded when 
we speak of the mystery of the Incarnation. Language, 
it is plain, may be considered as something apart from 
either Hebrew or Greek ; from the language of the Old 
Testament, or the language of the New Testament; in 
a word, as something entirely distinct from that parti¬ 
cular mode of speech which may be employed by such 
or such a man,—by Daniel, for instance, or S. John. 
When, therefore, the fact of the Incarnation is employed 
to illustrate the union of the human with the divine 
element in the Bible, the analogy can be legitimately 
applied to language, as the exponent of human thought, 
merely considered in this abstract point of view ; irre¬ 
spectively, that is, of tongue, or dialect, or the particular 
person who speaks,—whether Hebrew or Greek, whether 
used by the writer of the earliest, or by the writer of 
the latest portion of Scripture, by Poet or Historian, by 
Prophet or Evangelist, by Law-giver or Apostle. In 
this sense, which I maintain to be the only possible 
sense in which the illustration is applicable, it is reduced 
to a vague generality, which affords no aid of any kind 
in the attempt to explain the nature of Inspiration. 
When, however, the consideration of the various writers 
of Scripture is included,—and on this consideration the 
importance ascribed to the illustration altogether rests, 
—language is regarded from an entirely different point 
of view. We regard it no longer as an abstraction, 
1 1 Tim. iii. 16. 
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but as giving actual expression to different types of 
human thought and human intellect: as influenced by 
the various tastes and habits of each sacred writer, and 
fettered by the bonds which the actual state of man’s 
being has imposed. We have to deal with the language 
of Ezekiel or of S. Paul,—language which, as it meets 
us in the Bible, is, it is true, exalted and refined by 
Inspiration, but which, without that divine influence, 
although bearing the stamp of human genius, must ever 
have retained the alloy of human imperfection. 

This remark leads to the perception of the essential 
error that lurks under the illustration as it is commonly 
applied. 

The Bible contains much more than the record of 
Revelation. We there read the lives of Patriarchs and 
Apostles,—the annals of the Jewish people, together 
with sundry transactions connected with the rise and 
fall of their nationality. Chronological and geographical 
details, as well as matters suggesting questions relating 
to physical science, are repeatedly introduced ; and the 
narrative touches, though rarely, on the general history 
of the world. All these various constituents of the 
sacred volume are grouped, so to speak, round the re¬ 
velations proceeding from the Divine Word ; and they 
have been incorporated, in conjunction with those re¬ 
velations, into one organized whole, under the directing 
influence of Inspiration. The problem to be solved by 
the upholder of the authority of the Bible is to show 
that these different particulars, in each and every por¬ 
tion of every Book, have been stated with infallible 
accuracy. The illustration which I am considering 
owes, I apprehend, much of its popularity to the cir¬ 
cumstance that it appears to remove the necessity of 
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maintaining this conclusion. The reality of the distinct 
existence of Christ’s human nature, although united to 
His Godhead, seems to be regarded as giving support to 
the notion that the human element of Scripture remains 
altogether apart from the divine. 1 Nay, so great is the 
confusion of thought on this subject, that to maintain, 

1 Thus M. Adolphe Monod ( loc . cit.) is led by this illustration to 
say :— u Mais k peine ai-je sanctionnd pour ma part le nom de Parole 
de Dieu que la Bible a re 9 u de Dieu lui-meme et de J6sus-Christ, 
qu’en examinant de pr&s ce livre,je le trouve plein de Phomme, tant il 

renferme de marques d’humanit^.J’y trouve bien des choses 

que les dcrivains de ce livre ont pu dire sans un secours particulier de 
PEsprit de Dieu (2 Tim. iv. 13, &c.) . . • . Il y a plus : j’y trouve 
des traits qui rapellent Pinfirmit^ humaine, comme lorsque saint Paul 
cherche k recueillir ses souvenirs, sans oser se fier k leur t&noignage 
pour le nombre des personnes qu’il a baptisees k Corinthe ; mais il ne 
s’en pr^occupe pas, 4 n’ayant pas el6 envoy^ pour baptiser, mais pour 
annoncer J&ms-Christ,’ (1 Cor. i. 14-17, &c.)” So also, the writer in 
44 Aids to Faith,” quoted above, concludes : 44 As in the case of the In¬ 
carnate Word we fully recognize in the Lord’s humanity all essentially 
human limitations and weaknesses, . . , but plainly deny the exist¬ 
ence therein of the faintest trace of sin, or of moral or mental imper¬ 
fection,—even so, in the case of the written Word, viewed on its purely 
human side, and in its reference to matters previously admitted to have no 
hearing on Divine truth , we may admit therein the existence of such in¬ 
completeness, such limitations, and such imperfections as belong even 
to the highest forms of purely truthful human testimony, but consist¬ 
ently deny the existence of mistaken views, perversion, misrepresen¬ 
tation, and any form whatever of consciously committed error or 
inaccuracy” (p. 418). The italics here are the writer’s own; and I 
would only observe on this passage, that the word 44 consciously” at its 
close, seems to have been used inadvertently. Surely it is not suffi¬ 
cient to prove that the sacred writers were not conscious deceivers ? 
Dr. Hannah (loc. cit . p. 233) expresses himself more cautiously ; to the 
effect that, 44 all the while, it [Scripture] may be guarded from the 
slightest lapse into such errors as would be unseemly companions for a 
message from above.” As to the supposition of such errors, see supra, 
p. xxi., &c. 
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in the plain sense of the proposition, that the Bible is 
the word of God, is represented, by some, as an error 
akin to that of those early heretics who taught that the 
human nature of our Lord was absorbed in the divine. 1 
And thus the human element of Scripture, regarded as 
a separate and uninspired object of contemplation, is 
set up as a mark against which the shaft of criticism 
may be boldly directed. 

This is the error which, as I have said, lurks under 
the illustration as it is usually applied. The error, in¬ 
deed, is such as might be expected from the sophism 
on which the illustration is based. The fallacy will at 
once appear if we keep in mind the second of the asser¬ 
tions contained under the general proposition—viz., 
that, at different times, and under different circum¬ 
stances, human intellects of different types have been 
selected as the agents of the divine will in the structure 
of the Bible. Regarded from this point of view, the 
illustration is so far from being applicable, that there 
appears no ground even for the comparison as to the 
present question. For how does the matter stand? 
The union of the divine with the human nature in our 
Lord’s Person is brought forward to account for the 
errors and imperfections alleged to exist in Scripture 
in consequence of the employment in its composition of 
the agency of men ;—of beings, that is, who partake of a 
nature marred and degraded by sin. Who does not 

1 E. g.—My remarks, infra , p. 26, on the union of the two elements 
of Scripture, Mr. Swainson (foe. cit, p. 147) considers to be “words 
which might almost have been taken from the error of Eutyches, as to 
the two natures blended into one.” And Riehm, in an essay, “ Ueber 
den gottmenschlichen Character der heiligen Schrift,” describes “ die 
altkirchliche Schriftanschauung” as “ bibliologischen Monophysitis- 
mus .”—Studien u. Kritiken, 1859, s. 309. 
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see that, in order to render the illustration applicable, 
a parallel must be drawn between the first members of 
the two combinations of the human and the divine 
which arc here assumed to be analogous—in other 
words, between the human nature which is included in 
our Lord’s Person, and those human characteristics of 
the writers of Scripture, of which language is but the 
symbol and the exponent ? Were we to confine our¬ 
selves to what are called the imperfections of language 
in general,—to its inadequacy to convey human thought 
with a degree of precision sufficient to exclude all am¬ 
biguity, or to its inability to express ideas for which 
experience has not supplied the foundation ; then, in¬ 
deed, as I have said, a general resemblance might be 
pointed out in certain of the circumstances attendant 
on our Lord’s life in the flesh,—poverty and neglect, 
temptation and sorrow, the weakness of childhood, the 
pains of death: in those circumstances, in a word, which 
rendered it possible that the Eternal Son of God could 
“be touched with the feeling of our infirmities”—He 
who, while “ in all points tempted like as we are,” was, 
nevertheless, “without sin.” 1 But this is quite beside 
the question. The writers, from whose views I dissent, 
seek to establish a parallel where none exists. There 
can be no parallel between the spotless nature taken 
upon Him by the Divine Word, and that nature weak¬ 
ened, and sin-defiled, and subject to all the influences 
of passion and prejudice, which is inherited by the sons 
of men. 

There are many who would gladly find in this fallen 
humanity, wherein the sacred penmen confessedly share, 
some foundation for the alleged imperfections which 

1 Heb. iv. 15. 
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they profess to discover in the pages of Scripture. So 
long as this motive is avowed, the course to be followed 
is plain. The Christian apologist has simply to uphold 
the existence of that divine Inspiration which has recti¬ 
fied all errors, and guarded against all those results of 
human infirmity, which must otherwise have taken 
from the authority of God’s Word. But when this 
object is concealed behind a Catholic doctrine, and 
when a defective view of Inspiration is made to rest 
upon an illustration borrowed from the deepest mystery 
of our holy Faith, it is especially important to under¬ 
stand, in all their bearings, the questions which are 
thus raised; more particularly as many, who sincerely 
maintain the infallibility of the Bible, seem unconscious 
of the true character of the illustration to which they 
have lent their countenance. 

Nor can it be supposed that the evil consequences 
which flow from this application of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, will remain limited to the support of erro¬ 
neous views of Inspiration. This use of the illustration 
must ultimately re-act on the doctrine of the Incarna¬ 
tion itself. To apply the illustration at all, there must 
be at least a tacit parallel drawn between fallen human 
nature, and the nature which our Lord assumed. I 
have noticed the use made of this illustration in the 
system of Swedenborg, whose doctrine as to the Trinity 
is nearly the same as the heresy of Sabellius. It has 
still closer points of contact—so multiform is error of 
every kind—with the modern heresy of Mr. Irving. 
According to Mr. Irving, it was not human nature un¬ 
fallen and pure as it came out of the hands of God, 
which Christ took upon Him ; but that nature, depraved 
and stained by sin, which is inherited, to use the Ian- 
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guage of the Ninth Article, by “ every man that natu¬ 
rally is engendered of the offspring of Adam.” 1 

I cannot conclude without offering a word of com¬ 
ment, in addition to what I have already said, on Dr. 
Hannah’s most interesting Bampton Lectures. I must 
own that, in working out the principle, “ The possibility 
of inspiration rests upon the fact that God has endowed 
man with a capacity for divine communion ” (p. 33), 
Dr. Hannah does not appear to me to uphold as steadily 
as he desires to do, the distinction between the in¬ 
fluence of the Holy Spirit as exerted in the composition 
of the Bible, and the influence of the Holy Spirit as 
exerted in His abiding Presence in the Church. Dr. 
Hannah, it is true, claims “ for Scripture a peculiar and 
unapproached inspiration” (p. 31) ; but he also adds, 
as if the difference were one of degree merely and 
not of kind (sec supra , p. xxx. note 1 ) : “ ‘ The spirit of 
man is the candle of the Lord ’ . . . The voice of God’s 
Spirit may be heard within that spirit, wherever the 
true and listening worshipper is found. But our belief 
that the divine gift is shed forth so abundantly is not 
at variance with our belief in the special intensity of its 
peculiar presence as manifested in the Books of Scrip¬ 
ture, and confined within the limits of the Sacred 
Canon” (p. 34). This is really the most important 
question in the entire controversy; and the stress 
which I lay upon this matter (see infra , p. 236, etc.), 
must plead my excuse should I unintentionally do 
Dr. Hannah an injustice. 


1 See “The orthodox and Catholic doctrine of our Lord’s human 
nature, by the Rev. Edward Irving, A.M., London, 1830, p. 126 ; 
also the preface to Mr. Irving’s u Sermons, Lectures, and Occasional 
Discourses,” London, 1828. 
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I must also add, that Dr. Hannah, in the following 
passage, seems to be liable to the criticism which I 
have offered elsewhere on the similar reasoning of 
Dean Goodwin: ‘“The Spirit itself beareth witness 
with our spirit.’ This is the simplest statement of the 
point of contact between our inspiration and its source 
in God. When the usage of Scripture goes on to dis¬ 
tinguish between the spirit and the soul, it indicates the 
exact difference between the lines that can be traced by 
human science and the proper sphere of the religious 
element. This distinction is maintained . . . through 
the long series of Scripture writers. ... We learn, in 
the beginning, that from dust came the materials of 
which our body was composed; that from God came the 
inspiration , which breathed into our frame the spirit of 
a higher life ” (p. 8). Dr. Hannah’s argument rests on 
the text (Gen. ii. 7) where it is said that “ the Lord God 
formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life; and man became 
a living soul.” The Hebrew word here translated 
“ breath,” is not the word which our English version 
renders “ spirit,” and is never used when the inspiration 
of the sacred writers is spoken of in the Old Testament. 
(See infra , p. 247, note.) 

April, 1864. 
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** Quod colimus Deus unus est, qui totam molem istam cum omni instrument 
elementorum, corporum, spirituum, verbo quo jussit, ratione qua disposuit, virtute 
qua potuit, de nihilo expressit in omamentum majestatis Sure, unde et Greci 

nomen mundo K02M0N accommodaverunt.Sed quo plenius et 

impressius tarn Ipsum, quam dispositiones Ejus et voluntates adiremus, instru- 
mentum adjecit literature, si qui velit de Deo inquirere, et inquisito invenire, et 
invento credere, et credito deservire.” 

Tertull., Apology c. xvii. xviii. 

“ Scripture quidem perfecte sunt, quippe a Verbo Dei et Spiritu Ejus dicte.” 

S. IrenjEUS, Cont Haer^ lib. II. c. xxviii. 2. 

“0<ra 17 Oda ypa<fnj X£y«, tov Ibfevjuards d<rt rou 'Aylov <po)val. 

S. Gregor. Nyssen., Cant. Eunont., Orat. vi. 
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LECTURE I. 

THE QUESTION STATED. 


1 Cor. iii. 9. 

We are labourers together with God. 

I N tracing the foundation of the Christian doctrine of Inspira¬ 
tion, all researches must arrive at one ultimate fact. Man, 
by his natural powers, cannot attain to the knowledge of his 
Maker. “ No man hath seen God at any time .” 1 “ Dwelling in 
the light which no man can approach unto, Him no man hath 
seen, nor can see.”* Whence, then, is derived that knowledge 
on the degree of which depends the perfection of man’s nature, 
and the ground of his hopes ? 

A philosopher of modern times, who makes no profession of 
any Christian sympathies, thus aptly states the question :—“ It is 
a phenomenon which merits the attention, at least, of an observer, 
that among all nations, so far as they have raised themselves 
from the perfectly savage state to that of a community, there are 
to be found opinions of a communication between higher beings 
and men ; traditions of supernatural inspirations, and influences 
of the Deity upon mortals; in a word, although presented here 
more rudely, there under an aspect more refined, still, as a uni¬ 
versal fact, the observer finds the notion of Eevelation. This 
notion seems, of itself, were it only on account of its universality, 
to deserve some respect; and it appears more worthy of a funda¬ 
mental philosophy to trace out its origin, to seek for its claims 
and its authority, and to pass sentence upon it according to the 
measure of these discoveries, rather than, at once and without a 

1 S. John i. 18 . * i Tim. vi. 16 . 

B 2 
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hearing, to class it among the inventions of deceivers, or to banish 
it to the land of dreams.” 1 It is unnecessary here to state how 
far such a criticism has resulted in adding a further confirma¬ 
tion to the universal belief of mankind,—a belief which has been 
expressed in every age and in every land. The fact, however, 
of such communications from the Supreme Being is one which 
may fairly be assumed;—and with an examination of what is 
implied by a Divine Revelation, our inquiry must commence. 

According to the usage of language, the word expressing this 
idea is employed in two different senses. It either denotes the 
divine act of unveiling, or disclosing or manifesting information 
to man—that is, the manner or form of the Revelation; or it sig¬ 
nifies the very information thus imparted—that is, the matter or 
contents. During the course of our inquiry we shall have occa¬ 
sion to consider each of these two significations ; although the 
latter relates chiefly to the province of Biblical exposition. As 
all knowledge of God is essentially connected with the idea of 
Religion, it may be well, in order to avoid ambiguity, to com¬ 
mence with the ordinary and real distinction conveyed by the 
phrases Natural and Revealed Religion; the former being 
founded upon such manifestations of the Divine Being, His will, 
and acts, as are made by, or may be inferred from, firstly, exter¬ 
nal nature, and, secondly, the inward constitution of man ; 2 the 
latter having as its basis the Revelation, strictly so-called, which 
rests upon facts, 8 and of which the record is the Bible,—to 
which sense also it may be well to restrict the term, “ Revela¬ 
tion” 4 (a7ro/ca\i^a?). The former class of divine manifestations is 
implied and assumed in the Bible itself, which, as I have said, is 


1 “ Versuch einer Kritik aller Offen- 
barung,” von Johann Gottlieb Fichte.— 
s. i. 2 te Auflage. Konigsberg, 1793 . 
See Appendix A. 

* 11 So ist die natiirliche Religion die 
Erkennbarkeit Gottes, das yvuxrrbv toG 
Qeov (Rom. i. 19 ) aus den Werken, 
wofem diese nur mit Einschluss des 
Menschen als seines hochsten Werks 
gefasst werden, . . . . so ist auch die 
natiirliche Religion ihrem Wesen nach 


OfTenbarung.”—Sack, Christliche Apo - 
logetik y s. 63 . 

* I mean facts, as opposed to pheno¬ 
mena. 

4 In the New Testament dialect dro- 
fcdXvfas has the fixed signification, “ di¬ 
vine communication,” “ revelation.” 

S. Jerome observes : — 

“ Verbum quoque ipsum diroxa- 
XGi/saot, id est, rtvelalionn , proprie 
Scripturarum est, et a uullo sapientum 
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the record of the latter ; the term “ manifestation” 
too, being appropriated by S. Paul to this very idea. 1 

In the first place, then, as to the world of sense, Scripture 
represents Nature* as disclosing the Being and the Agency of 
God. From it, as the organ of the divine power, the super- 
natural shines forth: “ The heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth His handy work.”* The Creation 
itself is an instance of God’s coming forth from the mysterious 
and silent depths of His invisible Being; its pages present, as it 
were, a marvellous language in cypher, from which the Author 
permits some of His thoughts to be more or less distinctly in¬ 
ferred : “ The invisible things of Him from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made, even His eternal power and Godhead.” 4 Again, in the 
intimations afforded by the inward constitution of man, God 
manifests Himself no less plainly in the world of thought,—partly 
by the higher powers of knowledge, partly by the voice of con¬ 
science, and the moral sense. In the depths of our souls we are 
conscious of feelings more sublime than can spring from our own 
finite and limited individuality. 6 “ The Gentiles,” writes the 
Apostle, “ having not the Law, are a law unto themselves, 
•which show the work of the Law written in their hearts, their 


saeculi apud Grecos usurpatum. .Unde 
roihi videntur quemadmodum in aliis 
verbis, quae de Hebreo in Grecum 
Septuaginta Interpretes transtulerunt, 
ita et in hoc magnopere esse conatos, 
ut proprietatem peregrini sermon is ex- 
primerent, nova novis rebus verba fin- 
gentes.”— Comment, in Ep. ad Gal., 
lib. Ui, tom. vii. p. 387 . 

In the LXX. the word 6.woKd\v\f/ti is 
found but seldom; viz.: 1 Sam. xx. 30 ; 
Ecclus. xi. 27 ; xxii. 22 ; xli v 23 ; but 
in none of these cases has it the sense 
of “ divine comm unication.” 

1 Rom. i. 19 , 20 : ** That which may 
be known of God is manifest ( 0 a vepdr) 
in them ; for God hath showed it (i<pa~ 
viptooev) unto them.” Cf. Acts xiv. 17 . 
Bretschneider was, I believe, the first 


thus to employ the word “ manifesta¬ 
tion ” as expressive of the peculiar 
sense in which the Apostle here applies 
the idea:—cf. his “ Handbuch der 
Dogmatik,” B. i. s. 155 , 4 te Auflage. 

* Cf. Bockshammer, “ Offenbarung 
und Theologie, s. 5 , ff. 

3 Ps. xix. 1 . 

4 Rom. i. 20 . 

4 Twesten, referring to the arguments 
which reason supplies for the existence 
of God, justly appeals to the result of 
modern investigations, in proof of the 
proposition that reflecting upon the 
finite can never lead men beyond the 
finite , if he does not already bear within 
himself the consciousness of the Infi¬ 
nite :—see his “ Vorlesungen fiber die 
Dogmatik,” B. i. s. 345 . 
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conscience also bearing witness.” 1 These two sources of divine 
knowledge imply each other, and belong to the province of phi¬ 
losophy. They are as universal as the human race; “ there is no 
speech nor language where their voice is not heard.” 2 God has 
never left Himself without a witness “ in that He did good, and 
gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts 
with food and gladness.” 3 For such “ manifestations” of God’s 
Being it is the duty of all to seek: He “ hath made of one blood 
all nations of men, that they should seek the Lord, if haply 
they might feel after Him, and find Him, though He be not 
far from every one of us; for in Him we live, and move, and 
have our being.” 4 

The particulars just considered form the groundwork of what 
is termed Natural Religion: the conveyance of God’s will by 
means of facts 5 is the foundation of what we term Revealed 
Religion. Natural and Revealed Religion can never be con¬ 
trasted; there is, however, a real, although it is but relative, 
contrast between the channels through which they are respec¬ 
tively conveyed—that is, between Nature and Revelation. 6 
How, then, are they related? and where in Nature, can we 
recognize a divine activity other than that exhibited in the 


1 Rom. ii. 14 , 15 . 

3 Ps. xix. 3 . 

3 Acts xiv. 17 . 

4 Alluding to the passage here cited 

(Acts xvii. 26 - 28 ), Bretschneider {loc. 
cit .) observes: Bei der Manifestation 
ist der Mensch activ, und muss Gott 

suchen und ergreifen.” This writer 
goes on to confound the ideas of Reve¬ 
lation and Inspiration. Inspiration he 
defines to be that species of Revelation 
in which God acts without the interven¬ 
tion of any intermediate cause (“ sine 
causarum extemarum interventu ”): and 
as man is active in the case of “ mani¬ 
festation,” so in “ Inspiration ” he is 
passive (“Bei der Inspiration verhalt 
sich der Mensch leidend”) ; in proof of 
which he quotes 2 S. Pet. i. 21 . But 
see infra , p. 27 . 


To the class of “divine manifesta¬ 
tions” some writers (e.g., C. F. Fritzsche, 
“ Dc Revelationis notione Biblica,” p. 
13 ) add that effected by the course of 
history : “ Our Fathers understood not 
Thy wonders in Egypt.Never¬ 

theless He saved them for His name’s 
sake, that He might make His mighty 
power to be known.”—Ps. cvi. 7 , 8 ; 
cf., Ps. cxxxvi. 

5 E. g., the giving of the Law from 
•Sinai, the Incarnation, &c. 

b “ Differunt certe infonnationes ora- 
culi et sensus et re et modo insinuandi: 
sed spiritus humanus unus est, ejusque 
arculze et cell® eiedem. Fit itaque, ac 
si diversi liquores, atque per diversa 
infundibula, in unum atque idem vas 
recipiantur.”—Bacon, Dc Augment. 
Scient.j lib. ii. c. I. 
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order of the universe? Nature and Revelation alike proceed 
from God; and, consequently, if their relation to each other 
be correctly expressed, all semblance of absolute opposition 
must, of itself, disappear. We have, therefore, to seek for 
some point in which they both unite;—in which Nature assumes 
a religious aspect, as plainly as Revelation presents itself as a 
matter of fact. 

We have assumed that the divine influence over Nature did 
not cease at the act by which the world was called into being:— 
the perfection of Creation, surely, does not suspend the vital 
impulse which it received from God; nor is the Creator’s power 
to be restricted to the original imposition of purely mechanical 
laws. Now, if God speak by means of the phenomena of the 
universe to the spirit of man, such a result can never be ascribed 
to the merely natural element which pervades the world. This 
only points to some other element, of the same kind, equally 
finite with itself; and by virtue of the chain of causes, reveals 
to us nothing more than the mutual dependence of the particular 
existences in the world of Nature,—but not the sovereignty of 
God. That which reveals the Supreme Being, and thus mediates 
between God and man is the Divine Logos, or Creating Word, 
Which proceeds from the essence of Deity. Without this notion 
there is no religious view of Nature, nor can we recognize its 
Divine Author as revealed by it. 1 It is only the relationship 
of our spirit to this Original Intelligence (at once exalted above 
Nature, and really operative within it), which renders it even 
conceivable that Nature should thus influence us. Between this 
view of the world and Atheism (which banishes God from His 
universe), or Pantheism (which identifies Him with it), there is 
no alternative. Hence it is that the active revealing power in 
Nature, and the historical revealing element in Religion, have one 
and the same principle. In short, the true notion of all Revela¬ 
tion is expressed in a saying of S. Athanasius when speaking of 
the Incarnation :—“It was the office of the Divine Word, Who 

l<{ Soist alle Oflenbarungein That wort zu erkennen ist die einzige Art die Natur 
des Logos an den Geist des Menschen; religios und als Mittel der Offenbarung 
und dieses That wort auch in der Natur anzusehen.”—Sack, Apologttik , s. 121 . 
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by His peculiar providence, and setting in order of the universe, 
affords instruction concerning the Father, to renew that same 
instruction/* 1 This renewed instruction effected by direct com¬ 
munications from above, as well as that “ manifestation ” of 
God effected through the medium of Nature, are alike to be 
traced to the same Eternal Word. “No man hath seen God 
at any time; the only begotten Son, Which is in the bosom of 
the Father, He hath declared Him/* 2 Now Revelation, properly 
so called, is distinguished in Scripture into Revelation by Word, 
and Revelation by Act:—the Act, or miracle, representing and 
expressing, in the world of sense, what the Word, or know¬ 
ledge communicated, expresses in the world of thought; the 
former being to the ordinary law of Nature, what the latter is 
to the light of Reason. In one point of time, and in one form 
of life, both these elements have found their perfect union. 
Both have been united in Him Who is the subject of all Reve¬ 
lation. 3 The Being to Whom we must ascribe the words, 
although expressed by the messengers of God; He Who, in 
like manner, performed the acts, although by the instrumen¬ 
tality of those same agents, was the Logos, God’s eternal, 
personal, self-Revelation;—God, Who as the Word, spiritu- 


1 11 De Incam. Verbi Dei,” c. 14 , t. 1 . 
par. i. p. 59 . The chapter begins by 
stating that when the features of a por¬ 
trait have been effaced, it is necessary 
that the original should again be present, 
in order that the likeness may be re¬ 
stored. Kard toOto Kal b xavdytos rod 
llarpbs Ttds, cIkuv G>v rod IlaT/jds, tt ap€- 
yiv€To M rot>* iifiertpovs t6to vs, tv a rbv 
icar adrbv TrtTOirjfiivov &v$purtrov avaKai- 
vlffTp. . . . rlvo s odv fjv ird\tv xpda, f) 
rod GeoO A byov rov Kal Kal vodv 

bpuvros, rov Kal rd S\a iv rjj Krlaei kiv- 
oOvtos, Kal 81 adruv yvvplfovros rbv Ila- 
ripa ; rod ydp 8td rijs I8tas xpovolas Kal 
8ta/c<xrui$<rewj tup 8\uv 8i8d<TKovro s irepl 
rod II arpbs, avrod Ijv Kal ttjv avrijv bi- 
daffKaXlav dvavcwrat. 

In addition to this passage I may 
adduce the expression of the same 


thought by S. Irenaeus: “Per ipsain 
conditionem, revelat Verbum condito- 
rem Deum, et per mundum fabricato- 
rem mundi Dominum, et per plasma 
eum qui plasmaverit artificem, et per 
Filium eum Patrem qui generaverit 
Filium .... Sed per Legem et Pro- 
phetas similiter Verbum et Semetipsum 
et Patrem pnedicabat.”— Coni. I/ar. t 
lib. iv. c. vi. p. 234 . 

3 S. John i. 18 . 

3 In God as Logos, Word and Act 
are ever united : 14 He spake and it was 
done; He commanded, and it stood 
fast.”—Ps. xxxiii. 9 . “ Wie sein Wort 

immer die allererfolgreichste That ist, 
schlechthin schaffend : so ist auch seine 
That immer im hochsten Grad redend 
und unendlich Gcdanken erzeugend.”— 
Sack, s. 136 . 
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ally, and yet really, maintains the world. 1 * 3 * * * But now the fact 
of the Incarnation presents to our view both these forms of 
Revelation combined;—that entrance of the Eternal Word into 
the personal and historical limitations of a “ Son of Man.” In 
this great fact Revelation, on its historical side, has been closed; 
on its spiritual side, has been rendered perfect, and immortal. 
And thus we cannot conceive (nor does Scripture record) that 
any Revelation was ever made to Christ: He was not only the 
Revealer ,—“ the true Light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world,” *—but also the Revelation, “ God mani¬ 
fest in the flesh.” 

There are three epochs in which Divine Revelation gives to 
the history of Religion the very condition of its existence:—The 
Primitive Revelation; the Covenant Revelation to Israel; Re¬ 
velation in the appearance of Christ. . It has pleased God that 
of this Revelation a record should be conveyed to after times. It 
could only be conveyed by the medium of language: and since 
Scripture appears in history as the acknowledged means of pre¬ 
serving this record, we here behold the transmission of Revela¬ 
tion by a written document. But whence the title Holy Scrip¬ 
ture ? Traced to its true source, this notion depends upon the 
fact that the two ideas of the Eternal Word and the Divine Spirit 
are here, to a certain degree, correlative. 8 The Word, as Divine 


1 Nature, observes S. Athanasius, is 
sustained and preserved by the Logos 
from that dissolution which its own 
fleeting and frail materials must have 
induced. For, God, Who by His 
eternal Word gave existence to the 
Creation,— 

ws dyaObs t<$ iairrov Aby<p teal airr$ 
6vrt 0e<? tV cvpvaaav Siajcvpepvqi teal 
KadlaTyfftv, tv a rrj rod Abyov ijyepxyvlq. 
Kal vpovolq. teal SiaKoafi'fyrci epum^ofUvrj 
7} ktI<m, Peraltas biapiivetv dvvr)0rj .— 
Or at. cont. Gerties , c. 41 , t. i. p. 40 . 

3 S. John, i. 9 ; cf. S. Luke, ii. 32 . 

3 Cf. Sack, s. 41 S. The topic here in¬ 

troduced is so essential to a just view of 

the present subject, that I am induced 


to quote in full the following passages. 
On Rom. xi. 36 Avrov Kal bi \brov 
Kal els Avrbv rb. ir&vTa), Olshausen 
observes:— 

“ Paul at length closes his great dog¬ 
matic discussion with a doxology, in 
which God is described as embracing 
all things—as the Beginning, Middle, 
and End, of all things, and, conse¬ 
quently, of the believing Israel as a 
whole, and of every individual. That 
these references are what is intended by 
the prepositions 4£, Sid, and els, is no 
longer questioned by later expositors. 
But, on the other hand, they continue 
blind to the fact that these references 
also express the relation of Father, Son, 
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and eternally creative, has the Spirit as the divine and eternally 
animating Principle, in and with Himself. By the agency of the 
Divine Spirit the meaning and the will of the Eternal Word are 
introduced into the real being of things. 1 All divine activity in 
the world is organic. So also the arrangements of God’s Reve¬ 
lation form a system which comprehends all things; which aids 
in bringing light into darkness ; of which the centre is Christ, to 
Whom every Revelation in earlier times must be referred, and 
from Whom every Revelation of a later period has proceeded, by 


and Spirit. In an exactly similar way 
it is said of God, Eph. iv. 6 , 6 in wdv- 
T(i)P r kclI it A wdvTutv, ical iv waff tv. Of 
the Father as the source of all being, it c 
or itwb is continually (sms') used in the 
New Testament, and iwL with respect 
to His absolute power; of the Son, 
always it<£ as the Revealer of the 
Father, the organ of His agency (comp, 
on John i. 3 ); of the Spirit, els, so far 
as He is the End to which the divine 
agency leads, or iv, so far as he is the 
element which penetrates and supports 
all things. 1 Cor. viii, 6 , is decisive in 
favour of this interpretation; where 
Paul himself explains the i£ oi and it’ 
oi of the Father and the Son”— Der 
Brief an die Bom., Commentar B. iii. 
s. 420 . Cf. Eph. ii. 18 . 

On Col. i. 17 , Olshausen again writes:— 
“The various relations of the crea¬ 
ture to the Eternal are expressed by the 
prepositions Sid, els, and iv. The 6td 
refers to the origin of the creature, 
which proceeds from the Father through 
the Son; els refers to the end of the 
creature, as all is created to or for Him, 
as the final aim of things (cf. verse 20 ): 
on the other hand iv points, as the 
ffwiffrrjKe unmistakably shows, to the 
present stability of the world, which is 
always in the Son, so far as He sup¬ 
ports and upholds the world with His 
word (Heb. i. 3 ); and the upholding 
may also be considered as a continua¬ 
tion of the creation. There is but one 
difficult point in this description, which 


sets forth Christ’s Divine Nature in the 
most distinct manner: namely, that else¬ 
where the relation of the Holy Ghost to 
the creature is usually expressed by the 
prepositions els and ev (cf. on Rom. xi. 
36 ); but here the Son is always the sub¬ 
ject. In other passages, e.g. 1 Cor. viii. 
6 , els is also used of the Father. This 
difficulty, however, is satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained by the fact that to each of the 
three Divine Persons, by Himself, just 
because they are real Persons, and carry 
life in themselves, all relations of the 
Trinity can be attributed.”— Der Brief 
an die Coloss ., Comm. B. iv. s. 339 . 

This reference to the mystery of the 
Trinity, as denoted by the three pre¬ 
positions, is noticed by Origen, “Comm, 
in Epist. ad Rom., M lib. viii. t. iv. p. 
642 (quoted by Alford on Rom. xi. 36 ). 
Cf., too, S. Irenseus on Eph. iv. 6 : 
“Super omnia quidem Pater, et Ipse 
est caput Christi: per omnia autem 
Verbum, et Ipse est caput Eccleske: in 
omnibus autem nobis Spiritus, et Ipse 
est aqua viva,” See.—Coni. Hcer ., lib. v. 
c. xviii. p. 315 . 

1 It is well observed by Rudelbach, 
in his essay, “ Die Lehre von der Inspi¬ 
ration der heil. Schrift ” (“ Zeitschrift,” 
1840 , H. i. s. 24 ), that “the transition 
to a written document, composed ac¬ 
cording to God’s will, can detract in no 
respect from the power and efficacy of 
His Word. On this assumption rests 
the whole notion of Inspiration.” 
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virtue of that Holy Spirit imparted, through Him, to the world. 1 
This agency of the Holy Spirit, by the very force of the term, 
forms the essence of the idea of Inspiration ; and the two con¬ 
ceptions thus pointed out,—of the Eternal Word as the Divine 
Person Who reveals, and the Holy Spirit as the Divine Person 
Who inspires,—are the pillars upon which must rest any theory 
respecting the Bible and its origin which can deserve serious 
notice. 2 

But, before entering upon the direct question of Inspiration, 
a matter of vital moment must be adverted to ; any confusion of 
ideas respecting which must perforce mar and distort the whole 
aspect of the inquiry. It must first be settled, What is the Bible ? 
and, In what light are we to regard it ? In reply to the former 
of these questions, with which the present investigation is not 
directly concerned, I point to that collection of writings, whether 
of the Old or the New Testament, which our Church accepts as 
Canonical, and which she defines in her Sixth Article. The 
answer to the latter question—namely, “In what light is the 
Bible, as a collection of such and such books to be regarded ?”— 
demands some observation. There is an error growing up in our 
time, closely allied to that false spiritualism which, in the second 
century, formed the essence of the heresy of Marcion, which draws 
a sharp line of distinction between the Old Testament and the 
New. The leading representative of this opinion in modern times* 
is the founder of a school which once commanded extensive in¬ 
fluence on the Continent; and the principles of which have been 
recently advocated, with no small ability, among ourselves. 3 The 


1 Twesten, “ Vorlesungen,” B. i.s. 289 . 

5 See on this question Lectureiii./w/h/. 

3 See “ The Philosophy of Religion/* 
by J. D. Morell, A.M., London, 1849 , 
who writes':— 

“ If there be one mind whose persona¬ 
lity may have impressed itself more than 
any other upon my own .... it is as¬ 
suredly that of the revered Schleier- 
macher; indeed the analysis of the idea 
of religion, and its reference to the ab¬ 
solute feeling of dependence, is taken 


substantially out of the introduction to 
his great work, the * Glaubenslehre.* 
That God would send such a mind and 
such a heart to shed their influence upon 
ourselves, and guide us from the barren 
region of mere logical forms into the 
hallowed paths of a divine life, is the 
best wish I can breathe for the true 
welfare of every religious community in 
our land.”—Pref. p. xxxiii. 

Quinet, in his eloquent essay on 
Strauss in the “ Revue des deux Mon- 
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founder of this school, the celebrated Schleiermacher, maintains 
that while Christianity is, no doubt, connected historically with 
Judaism by the fact that Jesus was born among the Jewish 
people; still the reason of this merely was, that the universal 
Redeemer could not well appear except among a monotheistic 
people. 1 This whole system regards the Old and the New Tes¬ 
tament as factors of a perfectly heterogeneous nature: the Law is 
not inspired, nor even the historical parts of the Old Testament ; a 
and Christianity, so far as its peculiar features are concerned, 
stands in precisely the same relation to Heathenism as to Juda¬ 
ism. But not to dwell upon sentiments so extreme, and from 
which even the followers of Schleiermacher seem to recoil, 8 I 
can refer to the views of a respectable English writer. Dr. Pye 
Smith thus expresses himself, in some remarks upon the Old Tes¬ 
tament contained in his work on “ The Scripture Testimony to 
the Messiah: ”—“ Many of the facts thus recorded have not 
directly a religious interest, but they were valuable to the Israel¬ 
ites and Jews as fragments of national and family history; and 


des ” for 1838 (tom. 4 me, p. 463 , &c.), 
adverts with justice to the influence of 
Schleiermacher. He observes that in 
the commotion of the German mind, 
and in the daily increasing destruction 
of all belief, nothing causes him greater 
surprise than the calmness of those 
writers, “ qui, eflfa^ant chaque jour un 
mot de la Bible, ne sont pas raoins tran- 
quilles sur l’avenir de leur croyance.” 
Schleiermacher was the greatest of them 
all—“ fait pour rtfgner dans ce trouble 
universel si l’anarchie des intelligences 
eftt consenti k recevoir un maitre.” 

1 Cf. “ Der Christliche Glaube, w von 
Dr. Friedrich Schleiermacher, 4 te Auf- 
gabe, Berlin, 1842 . ier Band, s. 77 . 
Ancl even this prerogative of the Jews 
must be received with qualifications 
“Und so war auf der andem Seite auch 
das hcllenische und romische Heiden- 
thum auf mancherlei Weise monotheist- 
iscli vorbcreitet, und dort die Erwartung 
auf eine neuc Gestaltung aufs ausserste 
gespannt, so wie im Gegentheil unter 
den Juden die messianischen Verheis- 


sungen theils aufgegeben waren theils 
missverstanden. So dass wcnn man 
alle geschichtlichen Verhaltnisse zusam- 
menfasst, der Unterschied weit geringer 
ausfallt, als auf den ersten Anblick 
scheint.”—s. 78 . 

* Nay more, as to the value of the Old 
Testament for Christians, “ werden wir 
gewiss ebcn so nahe und zusammenstim- 
mcnde Ankliinge auch in den Aeusse- 
rungen dcs edleren und reineren Hei- 
dcnthums antieffen.”— Ibid. s. 80 . 

3 E. g. Tsvesten, who, as Nitzsch 
justly observes (“Studien und Kriti- 
kcn,” 1828 , s. 227 ), rather omits the 
consideration of this question, than 
treats it with the attention which its 
importance deserves. Nevertheless he 
follows in the footsteps of his master so 
far as to assert, “ We cannot regard 
these writings as a rule for Christians; 
and, therefore, the question arises, how 
arc we to regard them from the stand¬ 
point of Christian theology.”— Vorie- 
sungen, B. i. s. 322 . 
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in our times they have proved to be of great importance in casting 
light upon the almost lost history of several ancient nations.’* 1 
All such views, according to the principles which it will be 
my endeavour to establish, are founded upon a fundamentally 
erroneous conception of the nature and structure of the Bible. 
This divine record, comprising the two great divisions of the Old 
and the New Testament, presents itself to the acceptance of man¬ 
kind as one organised whole: as an elaborate structure whose 
various parts conspire to the attainment of one definite end, the 
entire edifice being constructed according to one grand design. 
That one end is the Salvation of man ;—that grand design is the 
economy of Redemption. The stage, on which this great drama 
was to be enacted, was the history of the human race; and in no 
other language than that of the Bible itself can be described the 
antithesis which this history affords : “ God saw everything that 
he had made, and behold it was very good,” 2 is the statement of 
the first chapter of the Old Testament;—the writer who closes 
the New Testament, on the other hand, proclaims, “ We know 
that we are of God, and the whole world lieth in wickedness.” 3 
With the two ideas of Redemption and Salvation the entire 
framework of Revelation is inseparably connected. To the first 


1 “The Scripture Testimony to the 
Messiah,” 2 nd ed. vol. i. Notes, p. 41 . 
Of this “ note ” Mr. Morell observes:— 
“ So also, to some extent that admirable 
scholar and theologian, Dr. J. P. Smith, 
in one of his notes to the Scripture Tes¬ 
timony to the Messiah ; a note which 
had almost brought out the controversy 
[as to inspiration] fairly into this coun¬ 
try, but that its hour was not yet ar¬ 
rived.*— The Philsophy of Religion, p. 
189 . I quote this observation as illus¬ 
trating the extent to which the ques¬ 
tion has been fermenting in the public 
mind. 

Mr. Morell himself observes with re¬ 
spect to the Books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment from Joshua to Chronicles : “ All 
that we can say is, that they were uni¬ 
versally received, both as veracious his¬ 
tories and os containing correct religious 


sentiments, by the Jewish people.”—p. 
161 . 

As to the Psalms, he concludes :— 

‘‘All we can say is, that they em¬ 
bodied the religious consciousness, or, 
if the term be preferred, the state of 
inspiration to which the mind of the 
writer was elevated.*’—p. 162 . This 
view may be illustrated by what the 
author had just observed as to the Pen¬ 
tateuch :—“ All we mean is, that the 
inspiration here involved did not spring 
from any outward commission to write 
that particular b 6 ok ; but only from the 
Divine light which was granted to the 
age, and to the mind of the author—a 
gift which he was left to make use of as 
necessity or propriety might suggest.”— 
p. 161 . 

* Gen. i. 31 . 

3 I S. John v. 19 . 
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man was given a hope of the Redemption of his race ; and beyond 
this the last of the Prophets cannot go. 1 The appearance of the 
Redeemer Himself did no more than give reality to such anti¬ 
cipations. 

There is an inseparable bond of union connecting the two 
divisions of the inspired volume. “ The Law was our school¬ 
master to bring us unto Christ. ,, 2 The aim of each earlier Reve¬ 
lation of the Eternal Word was to restore, in their original purity, 
the lost truths of Religion; and to build them up anew in the 
midst of historical and positive false religions. 8 This latter cir¬ 
cumstance, of necessity, stamped a character of separation upon 
the Revelation of the Old Testament; which Revelation, how¬ 
ever, from its design of restoration, must be also characterised 
by a principle of development. The patriarchal Revelation elected 
and separated an individual and his family : the sanctions of its 
Covenant were faith and hope. 4 When this became clouded 
by idolatry and unbelief, a new Revelation was annexed to 
and founded upon it;—which, while it imposed, in the Mosaic 
Law, a more positive and penal discipline/ held out in the field 
of Prophecy a greater fulness of promise, and a brighter pros¬ 
pect of hope. In the legal element, Revelation develops most 
strongly its separating character; in the element of promise, its 
progress in advance is chiefly apparent, removing more and more 
the barriers which confined the Covenant-people. Lastly, the 
Dispensation introduced by Christ includes and perfects all pre¬ 
vious phases of Revelation, and combines them in itself into an 
organism complete on all sides. It perfects both the legal and 
the promissory aspect of the Old Testament Revelation. The 


i See Davison, “ Discourses on Pro¬ 
phecy,” 5 th ed. p. 74 . Twesten has re¬ 
ceived much praise for having similarly 
connected the ideas of Revelation and 
Redemption. “ Unter Offenbarung ver- 
stehen wir hier die Aeusserung der gott- 
lichen Gnade zum Heile (eft awniplav) 
des gefallenen Menchen in ihrer nr- 
spriinglichen Wirkung auf die mcnsch- 
liche Erkentniss.”— V?rlessungun t B. i. 

s. 345- 
* Gal. iii. 24 . 


* Compare, on this point, the admir¬ 
able remarks of Beck, pp. 120-143 °f 
his “ Propadeutische Entwicklung der 
Christlichen Lehr-Wissenschaft,” Stutt¬ 
gart, 1838 . 

4 “ Your father Abraham,” said Christ 
to ’the Jews, “ rejoiced to see my day, 
and he saw it and was glad.”—S< John 
viii. 56 ; cf. Heb. xi. 

4 “ Wherefore then serveth the Law ? 
It was added because of transgressions.” 
—Gal. iii. 19 ; cf. Rom. vii. 7 . 
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Law becomes real, living truth; the promise becomes actual 
grace: “ The Law was given by Moses, but grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ.” 1 * * Its individuality is now stamped with 
universality: “ Many shall come from the east and west, and 
shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the king¬ 
dom of Heaven.”* Its character of separation at length expands 
into that of a kingdom of the elect, extending over all the people 
of the world. And thus, following the course and progress of 
Bevelation, the several parts of the inspired volume sprang 
gradually into being: “ The brook became a river, and the 
river became a sea.” 8 

The immediate design, indeed, of each element of this collec¬ 
tion of writings, or the particular link which connects each Book 
with the others, we may not be able as yet to discern;—although 
the progress of knowledge, and the light afforded by the fulfil¬ 
ment of prophecy, have largely increased our information as to 
these matters. 4 * * * But the fact of this our ignorance respecting 
the purpose of any portion, and the functions performed by it 
in the organized structure of the Holy Scriptures, is no reason for 
our denying that a purpose was designed : while, as in the case 
of every organized whole, each discovery of such or such a final 
cause but serves to illustrate the connexion and mutual relation 
of all the parts ; although our researches may fall very far short 


1 S. John i. 17 . 

* S. Matt. viii. II. 

* Ecclus. xxiv. 31 . 

4 Thus S. Jerome profoundly ob¬ 
serves :—“ Paralipomenon liber, id est, 

Instrument! veteris iTiro^y tantus ac 

talis est, ut absque illo si quis scientiam 

Scripturarum sibi voluerit arrogare, se 
ipsum irrideat. Per singula quippe 
nomina, juncturasquc verborum, et prae- 
termissse in Regum libris tanguntur 
historic, et innumerabiles explicantur 
Evangelii questiones."— Epist. liii., ad 
Heiulinutn, t. i. p. 277 . 

Thus it is that Ezra i. I is inexplic¬ 
able without the predictions of Isaiah 
and Jeremiah; which, in their turn, 
would be altogether obscure without 


the record of their fulfilment preserved 
by Ezra and Nehemiah. Again, as 
Mr. Wcstcott justly remarks, “The re¬ 
lation of Christianity to the old dispen¬ 
sation, which is historically exhibited in 
S. Matthew, is argumentatively deduced 
and specially illustrated in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, the authority of which 
can never be doubted by those who 
have any deep sense of the perfect pro¬ 
vidential instruction of the Church ; for 
without it the types of the Old Testa¬ 
ment are, in most cases, unexplained, 
and the full significance of the past 
unrecognized and undeclared.”— Ele¬ 
ments of the Gospel Harmony , p. 140 . 
See Appendix B. 
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of perfectioD. Take, for example, the animal economy. The 
veins and arteries had performed their appointed functions, and 
diffused the vital current through the frame, for thousands of 
years before their final cause was pointed out. To the present 
hour the nervous system remains a mystery ; and yet, who shall 
question its importance or its utility? 1 And to carry the ana¬ 
logy one step farther,—as the various portions of the animal 
structure are called at different times, and for different purposes, 
into different degrees of activity; so the relative value and pro¬ 
minence of the various parts of Scripture alter according to the 
wants and interests of the age. In our day, certain portions of 
Holy Writ, which were of main importance in the early ages of 
the Church (and which will maintain to the last their vital, 
though relative, value), may not be of such immediate practical 
applicability; while, on the other hand, what is all-essential now 
was not then so peculiarly called into action. The character of 
the inspired record itself, however, does not vary. The land¬ 
scape remains still the same, although the sun, as the storm- 
cloud floats along, may lend greater brilliancy to some features 
of the scene, and cast others, for a moment, into the shade. 

The various parts of Holy Scripture, then, I would again re¬ 
peat, in order to be rightly understood, or justly valued, must be 
regarded as the different members of one vitally organized struc¬ 
ture ; each performing its appropriate function, and each con¬ 
veying its own portion of the truth. Consider the parts sustained 
by two of our four Gospels. A one-sided apprehension of Apos¬ 
tolic teaching had introduced in the early Church different phases 
of false doctrine. Had there been but one Gospel the Church’s 
teaching might have been, in like manner, one-sided. From the 
Gospel of S. Matthew the higher nature of Christ could not 
have been so clearly proved to the Ebionites, as from that of 


1 Origen lias well developed this 
same analogy:— 

. . . oi ydp xepl tAs dvaroftds irpay• 
futTtixr&jxevot rwv larpCiv, buvavrai 
yeiv Haerrov Kal rb iXdxurrov jiopiov 
els rl xf r h ffL l JLOV Awd T W xpovolas ye- 
ytvrjrai * vbei fioi rolv vv Kal rds ypa- 
<pas tovtov rbv rpoxov xacas (iordvas, 


If h rAetov A670V auf/xa * el & au fify-c 
porravLKbs el ypaep&v, ixfjre dvarofie bs 
tCjv xpotprjTLKCjv X6yu>v, pkij vbfufe xept - 
iXxetv n twv yeypafxfuvcov dXXA aeav - 
rbv povov if rd lepd ypdfifjara alriw, 
6re fxrj euplaKc is rbv \6yov rQv yeypap.- 
fUvwv.—HomiL xxxix in Jcrem ., t. iii., 
p* 286 . 
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S. John; while the former was better calculated to oppose the 
dreams of the Gnostics. 1 But the four Gospels having been com¬ 
bined in the Canon, the Church has thus been defended on all 
sides. f Hence the Gospels were well termed by an early Father, 2 
the four pillars of the Church; each supporting its own portion 
of the structure, and securing it from subsiding into any of those 
forms of false doctrine to which partial views of the truth had 
given rise. 

In seeking for the grounds of that peculiar authority which is 


1 Of these heresies, S. Irenneus ob¬ 
serves :— 

“Ebionei eo Evangelio, quod est 
secundum Matthaeum, solo utentes, ex 
illo ipso convincuntur, non recte prai- 
sumentes de Domino. ... Hi autem 
qui a Valentino sunt, eo quod est se¬ 
cundum Joannem plenissime utentes ad 
ostensionem conjugationum suarum ex 
ipso detegentur,” &c.— Coni. Hcer ., lib. 
ill. c. xi. p. 189 . 

* S. Irenaeus :—. . . <rrtf\os 
teal OT^fuyfxa iKtcX-rjolas t 6 tbayytXiov 
koX xvedfia faijSt cIk6tw rldoapas, 
(X €lP clMjv arbXovi.— Ibid., p. 190 . 
S. Irenaeus adds the well-known com¬ 
parisons of the four regions of the world, 
the four principal spirits, and, in fine, 
the four forms which made up the 
Cherubim (Ezek. i. 10 ; Rev. iv. 7 ); 
observing that the Divine Logos, Who 
sits upon the Cherubim, “ dedit nobis 
quadriforme ( Terpdfioptftov ) Evangelium, 
quod uno Spiritu continetur.” In like 
manner S. Cyprian: Ecclesia Paradisi 
instar exprimens, arbores fructiferas ul¬ 
tra muros suos intus includit. . . . Has 
arbores rigat quatuor fluminibus, id est 
Evangeliis quatuor.”—Ep. lxxiii. p. 
132 . On this passage Mr. Westcott 
aptly observes:—“An old Father com¬ 
pared our four Evangelists to the rivers 
which encircled the earthly Paradise: 
truly their streams spring from different 
lands, and flow in different ways ; yet 
each protects some boundary of the 
Church, and conveys to it the waters of 


life .”—Elements of the Gospel Harmony, 
p. 73 . To the same effect, S. Jerome 
styles the four Evangelists “ quadriga 
Domini, et verum Cherubim.”— Ep. 
liii. ad Paulinum , t. i. p. 278 . See also 
his “ Prooem. in S. Matt.,” t. vii., p. 3 . 

Gieseler, in his essay “ On the Origin 
of the written Gospels ” (s. 200 ), points 
out with his usual learning the source 
of such metaphorical language, which 
writers unacquainted with the questions 
agitated in the primitive Church are 
wont to regard as puerile or unmeaning. 
The heretics continually objected that 
the Church claimed four Gospels, while 
the Apostles taught but one. Thus, in 
the “ Dialogus de recta in Deum fide,” 
which is contained in the first volume 
of the works of Origen, the Marcionite 
argues :—’Eyu) lXiyx<* tripwBev, 6ri 
<pd\cra icrrlv tA evayylXta, Xiya ydp 6 
ixboroXos tv ebayytXiov vp.€it riacapa 
Xiyere. —p. 807 . 

Hence, observes Geiseler, “the Fa¬ 
thers are at great pains to point out 
that their Gospel is always One; pre¬ 
sented, nevertheless, under four forms, 
handed down by four witnesses, divided 
into four books.” How well suited to 
the taste of the age were the compari¬ 
sons employed in the elucidation of this 
fact, appears from the general custom, 
founded upon the simile of the Cheru¬ 
bim, of ascribing to each Evangelist one 
of the forms of which the Cherubim 
consisted. 

C 
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claimed for the Bible, we are, first of all, met by the question as 
to the authorship, and genuineness, of the separate writings of 
which the volume is composed. With this portion of the subject 
our present inquiry has no immediate concern. The various 
topics connected with it constitute a distinct branch of theologi¬ 
cal science; to which in recent times the title “ Introduction ” 
(“ Einleitung”) has been appropriated, 1 and the results of which 
the present investigation must assume. Were we to content our¬ 
selves with such results, no small advantage would be attained. 
The Books of Scripture would still be to us objects of the highest 
value, were we merely to regard them as historical documents 
from which we might learn to know the doctrines of Christ, as we 
learn the opinions of Socrates from the pages of Xenophon and 
Plato. But we have too much depending on the certainty of 
what these documents convey, not to feel disquieted by the doubt, 
Is the original Revelation transmitted to us, through them, in its 
primitive purity ?—a doubt which at once disappears if we firmly 
establish the Inspiration of the writers; and show how such In¬ 
spiration is reflected by, and preserved in, the pages of Scripture. 

The Bible presents to us, in whatever light we regard it, two 
distinct elements:—the Divine and the Human. This is a matter 
of fact. On the one hand God has granted a revelation; on the 
other, human language has been made the channel to convey, and 
men have been chosen as the agents to record it. From this point 
all theories on the subject of Inspiration take their rise; and all 
the varieties of opinion respecting it have sprung from the man¬ 
ner in which the fact referred to has been taken into account. 
There are two leading systems in this department of theology: 
the one suggested by the prominence assigned to the divine ele¬ 
ment; the other resulting from the undue weight attached to 
the human. The former of those systems practically ignores 
the human element of the Bible, devoting exclusive attention 
to the divine agency exerted in its composition. This system 


1 Perhaps the earliest instance of the 
use of this term is to be found in the 
Preface to the treatise by Cassiodorus 
(a.d. 538) “ De Institutione Divinarum 
Literarum,” where he styles his work 
“ Introductorios libros.” (Ed. Bened., 


t. ii. p. 537-) He refers subsequently 
to previous “ Introductores Scriptures 
divinae ;** of whom he names Tichonius 
the Donatist, S. Augustine in his work 
“ De doctrina Christiana,” Hadrian, 
Eucherius, and Junilius (c. x. p. 545). 
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admits, and can admit of, no degrees. It pats forward one consis¬ 
tent and intelligible theory, without subdivisions or gradations. 
According to it, each particular doctrine or circumstance re¬ 
corded in Scripture,—whether in all respects naturally and 
necessarily unknown to the writers, or which, although ascer¬ 
tainable by ordinary means, they were not, in point of fact, 
acquainted with ; or, again, everything whether actually known 
to them, or which they may have learned by means of sub¬ 
sequent inquiry, or otherwise;—each and every such matter 
not only has been committed to writing under the infallible 
assistance and guidance of God, but it is to be ascribed to the spe¬ 
cial and immediate suggestion, embreathment, and dictation of 
the Holy Ghost. Nor does this hold true merely with respect 
to the sense of Scripture, and the facts and sentiments therein 
recorded; but each and every word, phrase, and expression, as 
well as the order and arrangement of such words, phrases, and ex¬ 
pressions, has been separately supplied, breathed into (as it were), 
and dictated to the sacred writers, by the Spirit of God. 1 For 
the present, I will merely observe that, while I can by no means 
accept such a statement as correct, or as consistent with the facts 
to be explained, it will be my object in the present Discourses to 
establish, in the broadest extent, all that the supporters of this 
system desire to maintain :—namely, the infallible certainty, the 
indisputable authority, the perfect and entire truthfulness of all 
and every the parts of Holy Scripture. 

The characteristic of the other system of which I have 
spoken, and to which the great majority of modern theories of 
Inspiration are to be referred, is that of ascribing undue promi- 


1 “ Omnia et singuloe res quae in S. 
Scriptura continentur, sive ilia: fuerint 
S. Scriptoribus naturaliter prorsus in- 
cognitae, sive naturaliter quidem cog- 
noscibiles, actu tamen incognitae, sive 
denique, non tantum naturaliter cognos- 
cibiles, sed etiam actu ipso notce, vel 
aliunde, vel per experientiam, et sen- 
suum ministerium, non solum per as- 
sistentiam et directionem divinam in- 
fallibilem literis consignata: sunt, sed 


singulari Spirits S. suggestion^ in¬ 
spiration^ ct dictamini accepts ferendae 
sunt. Omnia enim, quae scribenda 
erant a Spiritu S. sacris Scriptoribus in 
actu isto scribendi suggesta, et intel- 
lectui corum quasi in calamum dictitata 
sunt, ut his et non aliis circumstantiis, 
hoc, et non alio modo, aut ordine 
scriberentur.”—J. A. Quenstedt, Theo - 
login. Didactico-Polemica , cap. iv. sect, 
ii. p. 67 . 

c 2 
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nence to the human element of the Bible. I must content 
myself here 1 with briefly stating the three heads to which, I 
conceive, all the varieties of opinion that may be traced to this 
source can, with more or less definiteness, be reduced. 

I. To the first head may be referred those writers who have 
changed the formula ‘ The Bible is the Word of God,’ into ‘The 
Bible contains the Word of God.’ Writers of this class, while they 
generally shrink from absolutely drawing the line between what 
is and what is not inspired, yet broadly assert not only the pos¬ 
sible, but the actual existence of imperfections in Scripture;— 
whether resulting from limited knowledge, or inadvertence, or 
defective memory on the part of its authors. Such imperfections 
are often restricted to what are termed ‘ unimportant matters.’ 

II. Under the second head may be placed the different hypo¬ 
theses which assume various Degrees of Inspiration,—the divine 
influence by which the sacred writers were actuated having been 
universal, but unequally distributed. The tendency of all such 
hypotheses—for even their authors allow that as hypotheses 
alone can they be regarded—is to fine down to the minutest point, 
if not altogether to deny, the agency of the Holy Spirit in certain 
portions of the Bible. “ What the extent of the Inspiration was 
in each case,”—I quote the words of Bishop Daniel Wilson, who 
maintains this view of various “Degrees” of Inspiration— 
“ What the extent of the Inspiration was in each case, we 
need not, indeed we cannot, determine. We infer from the 
uniform language of the New Testament that in each case such 
assistance, and only such assistance, was afforded as the exi¬ 
gencies of it required. Where nature ended, and Inspiration 
began, it is not for man to say.” 2 3 


1 For some account of the modern 

theories of Inspiration, see Appendix C. 

3 “ The Evidences of Christianity, by 
Daniel Wilson,” London 1828 , vol. i. 
p. 506 . The “ Degrees ” of Inspira¬ 
tion, usually laid down, are as follows: 
“ By the Inspiration of Suggestion is 
meant such communication of the Holy 
Spirit, as suggested and dictated mi¬ 


nutely every part of the truths deli¬ 
vered. The Inspiration of Direction is 
meant of such assistance as left the 
writers to describe the matter revealed 
in their own way, directing only the 
mind in the exercise of its powers. The 
Inspiration of Elevation added a greater 
strength and vigour to the efforts of the 
mind, than the writers could otherwise 
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III. The third head comprises Schleiermacher, and his fol¬ 
lowers ; the Shibboleth of whose school, in brief, is this—* The 
letter killeth, the spirit giveth life/ 1 The idea of Revelation, 
according to Schleiermacher, is confined to the Person of Christ: 
the notion of Inspiration he considers to be one of completely 
subordinate importance in Christianity ; 2 the sole power which 
the Bible “ possesses of conveying a Revelation to us, consisting 
in its aiding in the awakenment and elevation of our religious 
consciousness; in its presenting to us a mirror of the history of 
Christ; in its depicting the intense religious life of His first fol¬ 
lowers ; and in giving us the letter through which the spirit of 
truth may be brought home in vital experience to the human 
hearts 3 

I now proceed to that view of Inspiration, the development 
of which is the object of the present inquiry. In entering upon 
this subject I shall endeavour to look steadily at the facts of the 
case; which, while it is our duty never to distort or exaggerate 
any of them, it is equally our duty to recognize, and estimate at 
their true value. The Bible, I have already observed, consists 
of both a divine and a human element. This leading fact may 
be regarded as the first of the two Conditions of our problem ; a 
Condition which can only be satisfied by showing how the two 
elements may be combined. The former of the systems, to 
which I have above referred, has entirely lost sight of the human 
element. According to its principles, the sacred writers, on re¬ 
ceiving the divine impulse, resigned alike mind and body to God, 
Who influenced and guided both at His sole pleasure; the hu¬ 
man agent contributing, the while, no more than the pen of the 
scribe:—in a word, he was the pen, not the penman, of the 


have attained. The Inspiration of 
Superintendency was that watchful care 
which preserved generally from any¬ 
thing being put down derogatory to the 
Revelation with which it was con¬ 
nected. ”— Ibid., p. 508 . 

1 Quinet, in the essay already re¬ 
ferred to, well describes the results of 
this principle when so applied 1 “ Mais 


qui ne voit qu* & son tour l'esprit en 
grandissant peut tuer, et remplacer la 
lettre ?” 

9 Der Christliche Glaube, B. i. s. 97 . 

3 This statement of Schleiermacher’s 
system is taken from Mr. Morell’s ex¬ 
position of his views on Inspiration, 
“ Philosophy of Religion,” pp. 143 - 4 . 
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Spirit. 1 Now, certain phenomena obvious of themselves, and 
brought still more prominently forward by the progress of criti¬ 
cism, demand explanation upon this, as upon every other theory. 
The varieties in diction which meet the student as he examines 
the original text in Scripture, arising partly from the changes 
undergone by the Hebrew language during the lapse of ages, 
partly from the natural genius, and personal peculiarities of the 
writers of either Testament ; 2 * the differences, in point of style, 
which are so apparent between the prophetical and historical 
parts of Scripture, 8 as well as between the different prophets 
and historians themselves ;—all these are matters of which some 
account must be given. The maintainers of the theory of Inspi¬ 
ration which we are now considering either offer no explana¬ 
tion at all of such phenomena,—except by employing some rather 
general metaphors ; 4 * or are reduced to the necessity of putting 
forward another hypothesis, which, although in one point of view 
a real advance in the true direction, yet closely resembles the 
doctrine of the Docetffl of old. 6 * It is asserted that the Holy Ghost 
merely “accommodated Himself” to the different peculiarities 


1 Cf. Westcott, “ Elem. of Gospel 
Harmony,” p. 6 . Thus, even Hooker 
in his first sermon on S. Jude, 17 - 21 , 
having quoted 1 Cor. ii. 12 , 13 , gives 
expression to the following sentiment: 
“ This is that which the Prophets 
mean by those books written full within 
and without; which books were so 
often delivered them to eat, not be¬ 
cause God fed them with ink and paper, 
but to teach us that, so often as He 

employed them in this heavenly work 
they neither spake nor wrote any word 
of their own, but uttered syllable by 

syllable as the Spirit put it into their 

mouths.”—Vol. iii. p. 662 , Keble’s ed. 

But see the context for some profound 

remarks on one of the most obscure 

parts of this subject. 

8 E. g., the use, by S. John alone, of 
the term irapot/da in the sense of 


“parable” (see ch. x. 6 ); the other 
evangelists employing the word xapa- 
po\j. 

8 E. g., compare Isai. xxxvi., and 
Jer. xxxvi., with other portions of these 
Books. 

4 “Andr. Rivetus, hag. ad. Script. S. 
cap. ii. t. ii. Opp. f. 858 , simili a perito 
scriba petito illustrat, qui diversis cala- 
mis commode utitur, aliquando subti- 
lioribus et magis acutis, aliquando cras- 
sioribus et obtusis, ubi liter* quidem et 
scriptura sc riba: in solid um tribuenda, 
ductus autem vel subtilior vel crassior, 
indoli et habitui pennee vel gracilioris, 
vel crassioris est adscribendus.”—Carp- 
zov., Crit. Sacr. Vet. Test., p. 59 . 

• The Docetce held that all relating to 
Christ’s human appearance was a mere 
vision ; and hence their name. The idea 
thus applied was of long standing among 
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of the sacred writers . 1 An admission of the originator of this hypo¬ 
thesis exhibits its insufficiency. “ The Holy Ghost,” he observes, 
“inspired His amanuenses with those expressions which they 
would have employed, had they been left to themselves .” 2 It 
is, perhaps, unnecessary to remark, that this wholly hypothetical 
statement assumes an exercise of the divine agency for which 
no motive can be assigned, or end pointed out; while it seems 
impossible to reconcile this phase of the purely organic, or, as it 
has, of late years, been termed, Mechanical theory of Inspiration, 
with the highest aim of religion—the elevation and enlighten¬ 
ment of the faculties of man. 

Are we then compelled, by this failure of the theory before 
us to solve the difficulties of the question, to accept as true that 
other system which ascribes undue influence to the human ele¬ 
ment of the Scriptures ? Assuredly not: our task is rather to 
make our own those portions of the truth which each system 
may contain. 

In whatever manner we conceive the Bible to convey to us a 
Revelation, we must, from the nature of the case, recognize its two 
elements. Without the divine element, Scripture would cease to 
be a Revelation; without the human, the communication from God 
would have been confined to the person or persons to whom it 
was originally made. The whole analogy of nature, moreover, 
teaches us that God accomplishes all His ends by the interven¬ 
tion of certain means. Here, the end is the conveyance of 
divine truth; while the means consist in exhibiting that truth 
in those aspects under which alone it can be grasped by man. 


the Jews. Thus Raphael tells Tobit, 
“ All these days I did appear unto you: 
but I did neither eat nor drink, but ye 
did see a vision ."—Tobit xii. 19. 

1 “ Fatendum est Spiritum S. in sug- 
gerendis verborum conceptibus accom - 
modasse se ad indolem et condilionem 
amanuensium.”—Baier, Prol. ii. § 7, 
note g, quoted by Twesten, Vorlesungen , 
ler Band, s. 418. 

3 “ Ea verba Spiritus S. amanuensi- 


bus inspiravit, quibus alias usi fuissent, 
si sibi fuissent relicti.”—Quenstedt, cap. 
iv. p. 76. Rudelbach, who states that 
Musaus first started this idea, entertains 
a far more favourable view of it than I 
have been able to form. It is a concep¬ 
tion, he remarks, “ which exhibits the 
deepest insight into the entire organ¬ 
ism of Revelation, and may, with jus¬ 
tice, be named the Theodicie of Inspira¬ 
tion.” 
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That it should be possible for man to receive the Revelation, 
it must present itself allied to human conceptions, and clothed 
in human language . 1 To attain this object, the same power 
which gave the message selected the messenger; and the 
grounds of this selection we can clearly discern to have been 
the natural capacity, and the opportunities, as well as the 
personal characteristics, which marked the several writers 
of Scripture. Moses was skilled in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians; and S. Paul, who had been the pagan scholar in 
the schools of Tarsus, and the Hebrew scholar in the schools 
of Jerusalem, while by his Jewish learning he could show 
from the Scriptures that Jesus was Christ, could also appeal 
to the hearts of his Gentile hearers in the words of their own 
philosophers and poets. No less conducive to the perfect con¬ 
veyance of divine truth, was the calling into activity the 
individual peculiarities of the agents thus chosen. The unbend¬ 
ing intellect of Paul; the practical temperament of James; the 
heart which throbbed alike with zeal and love in the bosom of 
John; were chosen in their turn, to convey the message best 
suited to each:—while the principle which linked together the 
several parts of the chain of doctrine, thus called into being, was 
the fact that One Spirit selected, and guided, and inspired the 
sacred penmen. What just reason indeed can possibly be as¬ 
signed for supposing that the divine power should have oblite¬ 
rated the peculiar characteristics of each writer, before it qualified 
him for his task ? Must we not rather assume that, when the 
individual was chosen, there were certain grounds existing in his 
nature, in consequence of which the lot fell upon him ? Such 
peculiarities of character, therefore, must be regarded by us as 
the condition of the particular form under which the divine influ¬ 
ence willed to exhibit itself in operation. And thus, the actua- 


1 “The narrowness and imbecility of 
the human mind being such as scarcely 
to comprehend or attain a clear idea of 
any part of the Divine Nature by its ut¬ 
most exertions; God has condescended, 
in a manner, to contract the affinity of 


His glory, and to exhibit it to our un¬ 
derstandings under such imagery as our 
feeble optics are capable of contemplat¬ 
ing.”—Lowth, On the Sacred Poetry of 
the Hebrew^ Lect. xxxi.(Gregory’s transl., 
2nd ed.volii.p. 312.) See infra % Lect. iv. 
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lion of tbo Spirit will consist not in tlio exclusion of the human 
element, but rather in illuminating and exalting it, according to 
its several varieties, for the attainment of the end proposed . 1 
Shall we, then, in consequence of this multiplicity of means, and 
diversity of agencies, refuse to recognize the power which stamps 
its unity, and confers its vital energy upon the whole ? On grounds 
equally appropriate here did the Christian Apologist maintain, 
before the masters of the world, the Personality and the Majesty 
of God. In opposition to the prevailing Pantheism of his age, 
he appealed to the structure and the harmony of the universe. 
“ I adore,” says Athenagoras, “ the Being who harmonized the 
strains, and leads the melody, not the instrument which He 
plays. What umpire at the Games, omitting to crown the min¬ 
strel, would place the garland upon his lyre ? ” a 

According to the view here taken, and which has been termed 
the Dynamical theory of Inspiration—a phrase employed to de¬ 
note that the divine influence acted upon man’s faculties in ac¬ 
cordance with their natural laws,—man is not considered as being, 
in any sense, the cause, or the originator of the Kevelation of which 
God alone is the cause : human agency is merely regarded as tho 
condition under which the Revelation becomes known to others. 
Nature itself supplies a striking analogy to this species of co¬ 
operation. When the principle of life has been communicated to 
any portion of unorganized matter, the power which animates re¬ 
ceives, indeed, its conditions from the matter to be animated; but 
in no sense can we ascribe the source of that power to the inorganic 
mass to which it is annexed. Nevertheless, the further develop- 


1 Cf. Steudel’s excellent treatise, “Ue- 
ber Inspiration (ler Apostel,” in the 
“Tubinger Zeitschrift fur Theologie,” 
1S32, 2te Heft, s. 117. 

* el toIvw 6 Koff/iot 6pyavov 

Kcd KivovfMevov iv frvO/xy, t6v ap/xocd- 
ixevov Kal ir\ij<r<roJ'ra rods (pdbyyovs, Kal 
t 6 aufupwvw dir^dovTa /aAos, ou t 6 
Spyavov, irpoCKvvCj. ovhk ydp irl runt 
dye mkttQv, irapaAiirdvres ol aOXodircu 
tovs Kt0a/H0Tdf, rds KiO&pas <rrc<pWQVffiv 


avrQv.—Legatio pro Chrisltatiis , c. xvi. 
p. 291. 

This Apology was presented by Athe¬ 
nagoras (circ . a.d. 177) to the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius and his son Commodus. 
Guerike (“De Schola Alexandriae,” p. 
22) mentions that Philippus Sidetes 
alleges that this work was dedicated to 
the Emperors Hadrian and Antoninus 
Pius. At all events it was composed in 
the latter half of the second century. 
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ment of that which has once received the vital influence, admits 
of no separation between the purely massive matter, and the prin¬ 
ciple of life which alone is active. Or to take an illustration from 
the province of theology,—in Regeneration, it is allowed by all 
that Divine Grace is the sole influence which operates at the 
instant when Regeneration takes place. Afterwards, it is the 
joint influence which co-operates with the human powers, and 
the human will . 1 From this view, then, it results that that pecu¬ 
liar, natural type, according to which each sacred writer was 
moulded at his creation, was assimilated, as it were, by the 
power of Inspiration, and appropriated by the Spirit; while, at 
the same time, the Spiritual influence is no more to be con¬ 
founded with the tokens of individual character, than it is to be 
identified with the essence of the natural life. In short, the divine 
and human elements, mutually interpenetrating and combined, 
form one vital, organic whole;—not mechanically, still less 
ideally, but as it has been termed, dynamically united . 3 So far 
as to the first Condition of our problem. 

The second, and no less important, Condition is supplied by 
a fact which must have forced itself, in some shape or other, upon 
the attention of every reader of the Bible; and which presents 
another phase of the human element. Certain matters stated in 
the Bible are, strictly speaking, Revelations :—that is, are such 
as, from their supernatural character, or the circumstances of the 
writer who records them, could not have been known to him 
without a special communication from heaven. Other statements 
again, are not of this nature. The historical incidents, for ex¬ 
ample, recorded in both the Old and the New Testament, were 
such as must frequently have been well known to the sacred 
writers, either from their own observation, or from sources which 
were at their command : and this very fact, like their individual 
peculiarities, is employed by the Holy Spirit as a vehicle of truth, 
and a ground of conviction. This may be distinctly seen from 
the case of S. John, who thus opens his first Epistle:—“ That 
which was from the beginning, which we have heard, which we 

1 See Twesten, “ Vorlesungen,” ler 2 Cf. Beck, “ Propadeutische Entwick- 
Band, s. 41s lung,” s. 240.. 
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have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our 
hands have handled, of the Word of Life, . . . that which we 
have seen and heard, declare we unto you.” On this fact, which 
cannot be gainsayed, rests a distinction which claims particular 
attention ; as it forms a leading element of the system to be de¬ 
veloped in the present inquiry. The distinction is that between 
Revelation and Inspiration . 1 

By Bevelation I understand a direct communication from God 
to man, either of such knowledge as man could not of himself 
attain to, because its subject-matter transcends human sagacity, 
or human reason—such, for example, were the prophetical an¬ 
nouncements of the future, and the peculiar doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity ; or of information which, although it might have been 
attained in the ordinary way, was not, in point of fact, from 
whatever cause, known to the person who received the Revela¬ 
tion . 8 By Inspiration, on the other hand, I understand that 
actuating energy of the Holy Spirit, in whatever degree or man¬ 
ner it may have been exercised, guided by which the human 


1 Sontag (“ Doctrina Inspirationis,” 
p. 134) states that this distinction was 
first introduced by Quenstedt. This is 
an error. The earliest work in which I 
have noticed an express allusion to the 
subject is that of Melchior Canus (obiit 
an. 1560). “De Locis Theologicis, 
Colon. 1605 :— 

“ Non enim asserimus, per immedia- 
tam Spiritus Sancti rcvdationein , qu® 
quidem propri& revelatio dicenda sit, 
quamlibet Scriptur® Sacr® partem 
fuisse editam. Quin Lucas, qu® ab 
Apostolis accepit, ea scripto ipse man- 
davit, ut in Evangelii sui prooemio tes- 
tatur. Et Marcum, qu® a Petro didi- 
cerat, rogatum a discipulis scripsisse, 
.... Sive ergo Matth®us et Joannes, 
sive Marcus et Lucas, quamvis illi visa, 
hi audita referrent, non egebant quidem 
nova Spiritus Sancti revelatione , egebant 
tamen peculiari Spiritus Sancti direc¬ 
tion*” —Lib. ii. cap. xviii. p. 126. 

I conceive that Origen has clearly 
noticed the distinction in question, in a 


well-known passage of his Commentary 
on S. John (Opp., tom. iv. p. 4), on 
which point see Appendix C. 

* This latter point will be illustrated 
by an incident in the history of Elisha, 
stated in the fourth chapter of the second 
Book of Kings, as contrasted with what 
is told of the prophet Ahijah in the 
fourteenth chapter of the first Book of 
Kings: 

“ And when she came to the man of 
God to the hill, she caught him by the 
feet: but Gehazi came near to thrust 
her away. And the man of God said, 
Let her alone, for her soul is vexed 
within her ; and the Lord hath hid it 
from me, and hath not told me.”— 
2 Kings iv. 27. 

“ And Jeroboam’s wife arose, and 
went to Shiloh, and came to the house 
of Ahijah. But Ahijah could not see, 
for his eyes were set by reason of his 
age. And the Lord said unto Ahijah, 
Behold the wjfe of Jeroboam cometh to 
ask a thing of thee for her son, for e 
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agents chosen by God have officially 1 proclaimed His will by word 
of mouth, or have committed to writing the several portions of 
the Bible . 2 I repeat, in whatever degree or manner this actua¬ 
tion by the Holy Spirit may have been exercised;—for it should 
never be forgotten that the real question with which our inquiry 
is concerned is the result of this divine influence, as presented to 
us in the pages of Scripture, not the manner according to which it 
has pleased God that this result should be attained. Mdses un¬ 


sick: thus and thus shalt thou say unto 
her; for it shall be, when she cometh 
in, that she shall feign herself to be an¬ 
other woman.”— I Kings xiv. 4, 5. 

1 See infra , the close of Lecture v. 

2 Understanding the several portions 
of the Bible, whether they consist of ac¬ 
tual Revelations , in the strict sense of 
the term, or of moral teaching, or of 
mere historical details. Thus, the Re¬ 
velation of the Law from Sinai, and the 
facts connected with the wanderings of 
the Israelites, were alike recorded under 
the influence of Inspiration. Again : 
the facts connected with the personal 
history of Job, the words of God Him¬ 
self from “ out of the whirlwind,” the 
sayings of the Patriarch, and the reason¬ 
ing of his friends, were all committed to 
writing under the actuation of the Holy 
Ghost,—although “the Lord said to 
Eliphaz the Temanite, My wrath is 
kindled against thee, and against thy 
two friends : for ye have not spoken of 
Me the thing that is right, as My servant 
Job hath.”—Job xlii. 7. Indeed it is 
plain that neglecting to attend to this 
application of the term Inspiration, is 
to overlook the design of the Scriptures 
as defined by S. Paul: “ Whatsoever 
things were written aforetime were writ¬ 
ten for our learning, that we through 
patience and comfort of the Scriptures 
might have hope.”—Rom. xv. 4. 

Mr. Coleridge’s “ Confessions of an 
Enquiring Spirit ” afford a pregnant il¬ 
lustration of this neglect. He is through¬ 
out haunted by the belief, that no other 


view of Inspiration is conceivable than 
the “ mechanical ” theory in its baldest 
form. His remarks, consequently, tend 
to subvert the entire authority of the 
Bible. If the reader will bear in mind 
the distinction which I have drawn be¬ 
tween Revelation and Inspiration ; and 
will also substitute for the phrase “ dic¬ 
tated by ” in the following extract, the 
words ” committed to writing under the 
guidance of”—the objection which it 
expresses will appear absolutely point¬ 
less :—“Yet one other instance, and 
let this be the crucial test of the Doc¬ 
trine. Say that the Book of Job through¬ 
out was [dictated by] an infallible Intel¬ 
ligence. Then re-peruse the book, and 
still, as you proceed, try to apply the 
tenet: try if you can even attach any 
sense or semblance of meaning to the 
speeches which you are reading. What l 
were the hollow truisms, the unsufficing 
half-truths, the false assumptions and 
malignant insinuations of the super¬ 
cilious bigots, who corruptly defended 
the truth : were the impressive facts, 
the piercing outcries, the pathetic ap¬ 
peals, and the close and powerful rea¬ 
soning with which the poor sufferer— 
smarting at once from his wounds, and 
from the oil of vitriol which the ortho¬ 
dox liars for God were dropping into 
them—impatiently, but uprightly and 
holily, controverted this truth, while in 
will and in spirit he clung to it; were 
both [dictated by] an infallible Intelli¬ 
gence ?”—Letter iii. p. 38. 
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questionably received more abundant tokens of the divine favour 
than Ezra, or Nehemiah, or the author of the Books of Chroni¬ 
cles ; but this doeB not render that element of the Bible in com¬ 
posing which Moses was the agent one whit more credible, or 
more accurate in its details, than the writings of the other in¬ 
spired penmen . 1 The Disciple whom Jesus loved, and who re¬ 
clined upon His bosom, enjoyed personally far higher privileges 
than S. Mark, or S. Luke. But still, this affection of his Master 
does not render S. John's Gospel, in one single feature, a more 
trustworthy vehicle of that portion of divine truth which it con¬ 
veys, than the records of those who were but the companions of 
the Apostles. 

It has been already observed, that Revelation and Inspiration 
are also to be distinguished by the sources from which they pro¬ 
ceed,—Revelation being the peculiar function of the Eternal 
Word ; Inspiration the result of the agency of the Holy Spirit. 
Their difference, in short, is specific, and not merely one of de¬ 
gree : a a fact which is amply confirmed by the consideration, that 
either of these divine influences may be exerted, although the 


1 The importance of the distinction on 
which I am insisting, will be further ap¬ 
parent from the following statement of 
Dr. Pye Smith : “ Those who affirm in 
a general and indiscriminate manner, 
that all and every the parts of the Old 
Testament were immediately dictated 
by [see last note] the Holy Spirit, and 
that, to each the same kind of inspira¬ 
tion belongs, appear to me to go far¬ 
ther than the evidence warrants, and to 
lay the cause of revealed religion under 
the feet of its enemies.”— Scripture Tes¬ 
timony to the Messiah , vol. i., Notes, 
P- 39 - 

* This view abandons altogether the 
popular employment of the terms ac¬ 
cording to which their distinction is 
wholly lost sight of. Thus Mr. Morell 
writes:— 

‘ 4 All Revelation, as we showed, im¬ 
plies two conditions: it implies, namely, 
an intelligible object presented, and a 
given power of recipiency in the sub¬ 


ject : and in popular language, when 
speaking of the manifestation of Chris¬ 
tianity to the world, we confine the 
term Revelation to the former of these 
conditions, and appropriate the word 
Inspiration , to designate the latter. Ac¬ 
cording to this convenient distinction, 
therefore, we may say, that Revelation, 
in the Christian sense, indicates that 
act of Divine power by which God 
presents the realities of the spiritual 
world immediately to the human mind; 
while Inspiration denotes that especial 
influence wrought upon the faculties of 
the subject, by virtue of which he is 
able to grasp these realities in their 
perfect fulness and integrity. God 
made a revelation of Himself to the 
world in Jesus Christ; but it was the 
inspiration of the Apostles which en¬ 
abled them clearly to discern it. Here, 
of course, the objective arrangements 
and the subjective influences perfectly 
blend in the production of the whole 
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other be not called into action. The Patriarchs received revela¬ 
tions, bnt they were not inspired to record them ; the writer of 
the Acts of the Apostles was inspired for his task, but we are 
not told that he ever enjoyed a revelation . 1 But, although thus 
specifically distinct, a fixed relation subsisting between the two 
ideas, as applied to the Bible, must be noticed. It is plain that, 
without Inspiration, a divine communication would have been, in 
a measure, useless as a guide and a rule; for, without such spiri¬ 
tual illumination, how could we be assured that the revelation 
would be correctly transmitted to others, or even rightly appre¬ 
hended by the recipients themselves ? Consider a single case, 
which exhibits the relation of the two ideas. Certain Tyrian 
prophets, mentioned in the twenty-first chapter of the Acts, 
“ said to Paul, through the Spirit, that he should not go up to 
Jerusalem.” To them had been revealed what the Holy Ghost 
was witnessing “ in every city ” :—namely, that bonds and afflic¬ 
tions awaited S. Paul in Jerusalem. These prophets, however, 
enjoyed no Inspiration: they adulterated the revelation which 
they had received with human wishes, and human feelings ; and 
thus directly contradicted tlie will of God, which the guidance 
of the Spirit enabled S. Paul himself to understand, and to obey. 
“ And now, behold ! I go bound in the Spirit unto Jerusalem, 


result; so that, whether we speak of 
Revelation or of Inspiration, we are, in 
fact, merely looking at two different 
sides of that same great act of Divine 
beneficence and mercy, by which the 
truths of Christianity have been brought 
home to the human consciousness. Re¬ 
velation and Inspiration then indicate 
one united process." -/or. cil. t p. 150. 
Mr. Thomas Scott even regards the 
words as synonymous :— 

“ By ‘ the divine Inspiration of the 
Scriptures’ the Author would be under¬ 
stood to mean, ‘ Such a complete and 
immediate communication, by the Holy 
Spirit, to the minds of the sacred 
writers, of those things which could 
not have been otherwise known; and 
such an effectual supenntendency, as 
to those particulars, concerning which 


they might otherwise obtain informa¬ 
tion ; as sufficed absolutely to preserve 
them from every degree of error, in all 
things, which could in the least affect 
any of the doctrines or precepts con¬ 
tained in their writings.’ ”—A Commen¬ 
tary on the Holy Bible , Pref., p. 3, ed. 
1830. 

1 So, again, we have no reason to 
suppose that when Samuel was com¬ 
posing the Book which bears his name, 
he received a renewal of the Revela¬ 
tions which God had made to him in 
his youth. 

Koppen (“ Die Bibel ein Werk der 
Gott lichen Weisheit,’’ 3te Aufl.2erBand, 
s. 307) draws attention to a fallacious 
mode of reasoning often employed :— 
“ In order to prove that the books 
of the Bible have been written under 
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not knowing the things that shall befall me there, save that the 
Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying that bonds and 
afflictions abide me .” 1 

But, whatever may be the result of this distinction between 
Kevelation and Inspiration, as applied to the contents of the 
Bible,—in whatever manner we shall satisfy ourselves that certain 
portions convey to us a message direct from heaven, or that 
otherB simply record historical facts which were naturally known 
to the writers,—it must ever be borne in mind that the true idea 
of Inspiration is altogether objective , extending to every portion 
of every Book; and that it stamps the Word of God as such, 
in the most profound sense of the term, thereby distinguishing 
Holy Writ from everything which is merely human. Inspira¬ 
tion, in short, as the attestation of the Holy Ghost, in, through, 
and/or man, belongs essentially to the organism of Scripture as 
the record of Revelation ; and is at length displayed to us in its 
full light, in that portion of the sacred writings where God 
reveals Himself as the Spirit. 

In theological language, the ordinary operations of the Holy 
Ghost are divided into preventing, operating , co-operating; a 
division which may help to guide us in forming a conception of the 
manner in which the sacred writers were influenced:—although 
their Inspiration (I would observe in passing) differs, not merely 
in degree, but absolutely in kind, from that ordinary operation 
of the Spirit usually called by the same name . 2 We may distin¬ 
guish, in the first place, the stage in which the Holy Spirit pre¬ 
vents —that is, prompts to the task of writing; the outward 
channel through which such suggestion was usually conveyed, 
being the various occasions or motives which, in what men call 
the ordinary course of things, have led to the composition of 


Divine Inspiration, appeal is sometimes 
made to the extraordinary Revelations 
which are here and there announced in 
the Bible; but this is plainly a false 
conclusion, and a weakness not to be 
concealed. Although God has revealed 
Himself to certain persons by means of 
a supernatural influence, the question, 
notwithstanding all this, still remains,— 
how has the divine influence exerted 


itself in the composition of the Bible?” 
For an instance of an express Revelation 
being intermingled with itispired teach¬ 
ing, see I Tim. iv. I, &c. 

1 Acts, xx. 22, 23. Cf. Olshausen, in 
lor. ; Storr and Fiat, “ Biblical The¬ 
ology,” Part iii. §11. See also supra, 
the objection which I have noticed in 
the preface to the 2nd edition. 

s See infra, Lecture v. 
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most of the Books of the Bible . 1 The task having been thus 
undertaken, in the second stage the Holy Spirit operates —that 
is, selects from the mass of materials which were at the writer’s 
command, whatever may have] been their character, whether 
naturally known, or supernaturally revealed; and so disposes 
the course of his labours, that S. Paul could say of certain parts 
of the Jewish history that “ they are written for our admoni¬ 
tion .” 8 In the third stage, the Holy Spirit co-operates with the 
natural faculties of the mind, in the manner already dwelt upon 
when considering the first Condition of our problem ; the result 
of this co-operation being the different Books which, in their 
combination, constitute the Bible, and which have been moulded 
into unity by the power of the Spirit. 

And here we shall most fitly advert to the language employed 
under the Influence of Inspiration. In the common course of 
things, men of ordinary capacity have the power of clothing their 
thoughts and feelings in appropriate words; and, from the very 
nature of the case, we cannot but believe that the words adopted 
by the sacred writers must, in like manner, be the adequate ex¬ 
pression of their outward conceptions, and, therefore, of that inter¬ 
nal life produced by the Holy Spirit. But, furthermore, the same 
divine power which breathed this life into the soul, must be re¬ 
garded as the vital principle of the language which represents it. 
To this utterance of that Spirit Whose glance penetrates the uni¬ 
verse, Whose intimations extend to every age, and apply to every 
circumstance, with a fulness and definiteness which embrace time 
and eternity,—to this utterance of the Spirit there is essentially 
appropriated that pregnant style wdiich, in a few syllables, con¬ 
veys such infinitude of meaning ; 8 which is unexhausted by all 
commentators; and which possesses that marvellous “ capacity of 
translation into any dialect which has a living and human quality .” 4 
The opinion that the subject-matter alone of the Bible proceeded 
from the Holy Spirit, while its language was left to the unaided 
choice 5 of the various writers, amounts to that fantastic notion 

1 See infra, Lecture iv. 4 F. D. Maurice, “The Kingdom of 

a i Cor. x. ii. Christ,” 2nd ed. vol. ii. p. 246. 

5 dirb /uas \4}-€m tv€<mv 6\6 k\tjpov 5 An opinion held by Seb. Castalio, 
cbpeiv vodv .— S. Chrysost., Horn. I, in Episcopius, Geo. Calixtus, &c., who 
Joan. } tom. viii. p. 293, assert “ res inspiravit Deus, voces a 
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which is the grand fallacy of many theories of inspiration:— 
namely, that two different spiritual agencies were in operation, 
one of which produced the phraseology in its outward form; 
while the other created within the soul the conceptions and 
thoughts of which such phraseology was the expression. The 
Holy Spirit, on the contrary, as the productive Principle , em¬ 
braces the entire activity of those whom He inspires, rendering 
their language the word of God . 1 The entire substance and 
form of Scripture, whether resulting from Revelation or natural 
knowledge, are thus blended together in one harmonious whole : 
direct communications of religious truth, as well as the inferences 
which the sacred writers deduced therefrom; the lessons to be 
learned, whether from exhibitions of miraculous power, or from 
the facts of history;—such matters, together with all the colla¬ 
teral details of Scripture, have been assimilated into one homo¬ 
geneous organism by the vital energy of the Spirit. 

Such is the aspect under which I propose, in the present 
investigation, to consider the question as to the Inspiration of 
Holy Scripture. In order to establish the doctrine of which I 
have now traced the outlines, it will be necessary to prove that 
the two Conditions of the problem which the inquiry involves 
have been satisfied :—one of these Conditions being defined in 
that expression of S. Paul which forms the text of this Dis¬ 
course, “ We are labourers together with God; ” the other being 
presented by the distinction pointed out between the ideas of 
Revelation and Inspiration. The proof must rest, as in all de¬ 
partments of knowledge, upon a patient examination and induc¬ 
tion of facts; and such is the task which lies before us. Previously 
to entering upon that proof, however, I would refer, once for all, 
to a line of argument which has often been adopted; and which 
has been as unduly exalted on the one hand , 3 as it has been made 


scriptore sunt.” But see the remarks 
of Beck, “ Propadeutische Entwick- 
lung,” s. 240. 

1 *• For this cause also thank we God 
without ceasing, because when ye re¬ 
ceived the word of God which ye heard 


of us, ye received it not as the word of 
men, but as it is in truth, the word of 
God.”—1 Thess. ii. 13. Cf. iv. 1, 2, 
8 . 

* Thus it is laid down in Art. IV. of 
the Gallican Confession of 1561 
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the subject of unmerited ridicule on the other . 1 I refer to what 
is usually termed “ the witness of the Spiritor the testimony 
which the Holy Ghost Himself conveys to each reader of the 
Scriptures. The fundamental defect of this mode of uphold¬ 
ing Inspiration appears to consist, not in the conception itself, 
but in the place assigned to it in the chain of Christian evi¬ 
dences ; when employed to prove, and not to confirm,—when 
addressed to the judgment of the understanding, not to the affec¬ 


tions of the heart. If offered as 

“Nous connoissons ces livres estre 
canoniques, et rcigle tres certaine de 
nostre Foy non tant par le commun 
accord et consentement de l’Eglise, que 
par le tesmoignage et intlrieure per¬ 
suasion du S. Esprit, qui les nous fait 
discemer d’avec les autres livres Eccld- 
siastiques.”—Niemeyer, Coll. Confcs. % 
Lipsiae, 1840, p. 314. 

So also the “Westminster Confes¬ 
sion “ The authority of the Holy 
Scripture, for which it ought to be be¬ 
lieved and obeyed dependeth not upon 
the testimony of any man or church, 
but wholly upon God (who is Truth 
itself), the author thereof; and there¬ 
fore it is to be received because it is 
the Word of God.Our full per¬ 

suasion and assurance of the infallible 
truth and divine authority thereof is 
from the inward work of the Holy 
Spirit bearing witness by and with the 
word in our hearts.**—ch. L § 4, 5. 

1 J. D. Michaelis writes as follows :— 

“ An inward sensation of the effects of 
the Holy Ghost, and the conscious¬ 
ness of the utility of these writings in 
improving the heart, and purifying our 
morals, are criterions as uncertain as 
the foregoing. With respect to that 
inward sensation, I must confess that 
I have never experienced it in the whole 
course of my life ; nor are those persons 
who have felt it, either deserving of 
envy, or nearer the truth, since the 
Muhammedan feels it, as well as the 
Christian.”— Introd. to the New Test ., 


the sole, or even leading proof, 

Marsh’s transl., 2nd ed., vol. i. pt. i. 
P. 77 - 

Hofman justly observes:—“Ob ein 
Wort der Wahrheit, zu welchem sich 
der Geist bekennt, kanonisch sey oder 
niclit, Wort der heiligen Schrift oder 
Wort der Ueberlieferung, dariiber sagt 
jenes Zeugniss des Geistes nichts, und 
nicht bios einem J. D. Michaelis nichts, 
sondem auch einem Luther beim Briefe 
Jacobi und der Apokalypsis.**— Weissa- 
gung und Erfullung , Th. i. s. 44. Hof¬ 
mann’s mention of Luther suggests at 
once the great danger of this exclusive 
reliance on “ the witness of the Spirit *' 
as the foundation of our belief in the 
Bible. Luther, observes Olshausen, 
“ was a zealous opponent of the Reve¬ 
lation of John. In his preface to it, he 
thus writes of it: ‘ In this book I find 
more than one want, which leads me 
to regard it as "neither apostolic nor pro¬ 
phetic. ... In fine, let every man think 
of it as his spirit prompts him. My 
spirit cannot adapt itself to the book ; 
and this is to me reason enough for not 
valuing it highly.**’— NachweisderEch- 
theit des N. Test., s. 141. For a parti¬ 
cular account of Luther’s opinions on 
Inspiration, see Appendix C. The 
distinction which exists between erro¬ 
neous views respecting the Canon of 
Scripture, and erroneous views respect¬ 
ing inspiration, ’is one which deserves 
especial attention. But see infra, Lec¬ 
ture ii. p. 71, note, the remarks on 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. 
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we can scarcely feel surprise at its rejection by the sceptic, or 
the unbeliever. To the intellect of such persons the alleging 
such a fact, as proof ’ must be absolutely unintelligible. As well 
might any of us discourse with the blind upon the varieties of 
colour; or a being of some higher order offer to our minds a new 
idea, for the reception of which the proper sense was wanting. 
The Bible must be recognized as Divine, before such a witness' 
can be called in confirmation of previous evidence. But to the 
Christian, who, with willing mind and humble acquiescence, 
accepts the Scriptures as the word of God, this testimony of the 
Holy Spirit is a precious treasure. The proof is one which is 
even sealed with the promise of Christ. It results from no chain 
of elaborate argumentation: it rests upon that living and intui¬ 
tive syllogism of the heart, “If any man is willing to do His 
will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God .” 1 The 
Spirit Who breathes the principle of Christian life into the 
being of man produces, as we read the wordB of the sacred writ¬ 
ers, this recognition of His own former agency; and uncon¬ 
sciously, like the statue of ancient story, the soul makes 
symphony when the ray touches it from above . 51 

And here, if one might venture to be eclectic as to any part 
of Holy Scripture, and to point out any portion of it which most 
fitly illustrates this idea, we may, perhaps, safely refer to that 
discourse of the Lord, beginning at the fourteenth and ending 
with the seventeenth chapter of S. John’s Gospel:—that Holy 
of Holies, as it has been aptly termed, of Christ’s history; that 
wonderful passage, from every line of which shines forth the 
Divinity of Him Who spake, though each syllable be tinged 
with the sadness of a Soul that even now gazed full upon the 
agony in the Garden, and bore, in prospect, the crown of 


1 idr rts 64 \y to 64 \. airr. Totctv. — 
S. John vii. 17. Cf. Nitzsch, “ System 
der Christl. Lehre," Th. i. § 32, who 
justly observes that, in this point of 
view, Christianity cannot be a matter 
of demonstration . 

* «« why has Holy Scripture its pe¬ 
culiar adaptation to man’s nature, save 


because it is His Word i after whose 
image man was originally fashioned, 
and who is Himself the ‘true light 
which lighteth every man’? There¬ 
fore, when we read it, we recognize the 
higher rule of our original composi¬ 
tion.”—Wilberforce, On the Incama * 
tion, 2nd ed., p. 481. 
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thorns,—syllables, too, which were uttered from the very sha¬ 
dow of the tomb ! Who is there that peruses those solemn 
words whose heart does not bum within him, as each expression 
of human affection—that sympathy with His earthly brethren 
which every tone conveys—becomes the point of contact through 
which those Revelations of the Eternal Word reach the spirit of 
man ? Who is there that does not recognize the impress of the 
Divine Nature in every sentence of that discourse which, while 
it announces to the Disciples the sorrows of earth, at the same 
time pledges to them the aid and the joys of heaven:—that dis¬ 
course so commanding while shaded with the gloom of human 
anguish; so sublime in its tenderness; so majestic in its repose ? 
From this source still streams forth a light which illumines the 
Christian’s path, and cheers him on his pilgrimage ; and hence, 
too, if his trast be shaken, can he draw conviction unclouded and 
serene. When difficulties embarrass the reason, and perplexities 
entangle the intellect—and who is that man over whose under¬ 
standing doubt has not, at times, cast its shadow, or whose faith 
the stem realities of life have not put to the trial ?—the fainting 
soul will find its refuge, in the words which introduce thiB series 
of promise and encouragement; words which still whisper to our 
ear the same assurance that once supported the Apostle sinking 
in the wind-tossed sea: “Let not your heart he troubled, ye 
believe in God, believe also in Me.” 
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u Scripture teacheth us that saving truth which God hath discovered unto the 
world by Revelation, and it presumeth us taught otherwise that itself is Divine and 
Sacred.” 

Hooker, Eccl, Pol. t b. iii. c. 8. 

"Epfirfpebt y dp i<TTiv 6 Hpo<trfjT7)i, MoOcv vTrrjxovvTos tA XcKrta rov Geou. 

Philo Judaeus, De Pram, et Pan . 

B/ X iucptpws xph VfM-* \lyeip tA xpds t6p KAitov, ol6p*vop tA airrd ijfids 
lovSaloit re pi tup iytcctpdpwp So^dfap (p^copev 5ri, tA flip (3t(3\la 6dip ycypd<f>Oai 
UpevfJxiTi, bfioXoyovfJLtp dpupbrepoi, 

Origknes, Contra Cel sum } lib. v. c. 6a 

“ Quid est autera Scriplura Sacra nisi quaedam Epistola omnipotentis Dei ad 
creaturam suam ? . . . . Imperator cceli, Dominus hominum et angelorum, 

pro vita tua tibi Suas Epistolas transmisit: et tamen, gloriosc fili, easdem Epis- 
tolas ardenter legere negligis. Stude ergo, quaeso, et quotidie Creatoris tui verba 
meditare. Disce cor Dei in verbis Dei, ut ardentius ad aetema suspires, ut mens 
vestra ad coelestia gaudia majoribus desideriis accendatur.” 

S. Gregor. M. t Ep. xxxi., Ad Tkeodorum Medicum, 
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Bom. iii. 1, 2. 

What advantage then hath the Jew ? or what profit is there of 
circumcision ? Much every way : chiefly , because that unto 
them were committed the oracles of God . 

W HEN intimating in this passage the leading prerogatives 
of the Jewish people, the Apostle employs a phrase 1 cor¬ 
rectly rendered in our version by the word “ chiefly; ” but which, 
if we look merely to the form of the expression, points to other ad¬ 
vantages which he had intended to name. His pausing, however, 
without pursuing the idea any farther, proves how deeply S. Paul 
felt that all was in reality contained in that one privilege which 
he had particularized. The entire history of the ancient Church 
of God tells how this treasure was revered; and that it had been 
guarded with the most scrupulous fidelity is evident, as well 
from the Apostle’s allusion in this place, as from the whole tone 
and tenor of the New Testament. 

To the Christian Church, in like manner, were confided not 
the new documents only which were added to the Canon;—the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament also were transferred to its care. 
That it was the privilege of the Christian Church, as it had been 
of the Jewish, to be the “ witness and keeper of Holy Writ ,” 2 and 
that to the chief officer in each of its divisions was intrusted the 
fulfilment of this commission, is proved by the existence of a rite 

1 rpurrov yAv, Cf. Olshausen’s re- 1 Art. xx., Eccles. Anglic., 41 De Ec- 
marks on this text. clesise Authoritate.” 
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which has been retained in every branch of the Church Catholic 
since the second century. As our own Ordinal presents it, the 
words of Episcopal Consecration are immediately followed by the 
delivery of the Bible into the hand of the newly-made Bishop; 
the Church symbolising thereby two aspects of the duty which 
he must discharge:—the maintenance of the doctrine, and the 
preservation of the record . 1 

When we consider, then, the fact that to the Jewish and 
Christian Churches, respectively, and in their capacity of divinely 
instituted Societies, “ the oracles of God ” have been committed, 
no inquiry respecting the subject of Inspiration can possess greater 
importance than that which shall exhibit the degree and kind 
of estimation in which the writings that contain those “ oracles ” 
have been always held; as well as the spirit in which the trust, 
thus reposed, has been discharged. This inquiry is to be dis¬ 
tinguished from the examination of that testimony which proves 
the genuineness and authenticity of the different parts of the 
Bible;—although the two questions are often confounded . 2 
Greater clearness will also be attained, if it be kept apart from 
what are usually termed, ( Christian Evidences ’; for these relate 
to the belief in the contents of the Scriptures, rather than to the 
nature of the agency employed in their composition. Its bear¬ 
ing, too, will be better understood when we reflect upon the 
manner in which opinions such as we are about to consider have 


\ Immediately after the Imposition 
of Hands by “The Archbishop and 
Bishops present . . . upon the head of 
the elected Bishop, ” the Rubric of our 
Ordinal further directs—“ Then the 
Archbishop shall deliver him the Bible, 
saying: * Give heed unto reading, ex¬ 
hortation, and doctrine. Think upon 
the things contained in this Book,’ ” &c. 

The antiquity of this rite is proved by 
the words of the Apostolic Constitu¬ 
tions, lib. viii. cap. 4, irepl x^poroututv. 
The direction there given is as follows : 
fftunrys 7 wo/Uvrjs, df tCjv t pdrrwv ina- 
nbruv &fia teal SihtIp iripois, trXrjcrlov too 
B wriaaTrjplov it ttCjs, tQp Xotrw ir t- 


<tk6tuv teal Tp€(rf}uripwv atunry ir/xxr- 
evxopivwv, tCjv 5i SiaKbvuv rd Oeta 
cvayyiXLa irl rrjf fiov x €l P° T <> v ovfiivov 
K€<f>aXrjs dvcirrvypuiva KarexbvrwVy \e- 
7 irw irpdf Qe6v • ditrrora, xtfpte, 

k. r. X.—Ed. Coteler., t. i. p. 395. 

Gieseler, to whom I am indebted for 
this remark and reference, observes : 
“ This rite appears to have represented 
symbolically the conferring ecclesias¬ 
tical testimony, and probably arose 
after the written Gospels were fixed as 
sacred writings in the place of tradi¬ 
tion/’— DU Entstehung der schriftl. 
Evangdicn, s. 171. 

* See supra, pp. 17, 18. 
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influenced the actions of those who held them ; as also when we 
picture to ourselves the impression which would have been pro¬ 
duced upon our minds, had the expression of those sentiments 
been less decided, or less peculiar. I propose, in the present 
Discourse, to give the leading outlines of the doctrine respecting 
the Inspiration of the Bible held by the Jews who lived before 
the birth of Christ, or who were His contemporaries ; as well as 
by the Christian Church from the earliest period . 1 The impor¬ 
tance of such external evidence, before adducing that supplied 
by the nature and contents of the Scriptures themselves, is too 
obvious to permit us to pass it over without due consideration ; 
or, as is too frequently the case, to assign it a subordinate place 
in our chain of proofs. 

It has been already pointed out that the Bible must be re¬ 
garded as no fortuitous compilation of scattered writings ; that 
the several books which make up the Old and New Testaments 
conspire to form one organised whole; and that each member 
of the inspired volume performs its own part in completing the 
record of Revelation . 2 In short, the completion of this assem- 


1 On this evidence Doddridge ob¬ 
serves : u I greatly revere the testimony 
of the primitive Christian writers, not 
only to the real existence of the sacred 
books in those early ages, but also to 
their divine original: their persuasion 
of which most evidently appears from 
the veneration with which they speak of 
them, even while miraculous gifts re¬ 
mained in the Church; and conse¬ 
quently, an exact attendance to a writ¬ 
ten rule might seem less absolutely 
necessary, and the authority of inferior 
teachers might approach nearer to that 
of the Apostles.”— A Dissertation on 
the Inspiration of the New Testament: 
Works, vol. v. p. 351. That miracu¬ 
lous gifts were continued, for at least 
half a century after the death of the 
Evangelist John, we have the express 
testimony of S. Justin Martyr : Ila/)’ 
Tjfiiy iorly ISclv ical OrjXeias teal &p<r€yas, 
Xapi<s^ara awb rod IDeiz/iaros too OeoO 


ixovra y.— Dial. c. Tryph., c. 88, p. 
185. Cf. ibid. c. 82. Referring to the 
uncertainty which exists as to the au¬ 
thors of some portions of the Bible, 
whether didactic or historical,—e.g. the 
Books of Kings, the Book of Job, &c.— 
Sack observes that “ the recognition of 
any Book by the Church (of either Old 
or New Covenant) is a fact at least as 
important, as its having been written by 
such or such a person. For the question 
does not so much relate to the author in 
his individual capacity, but to the cir¬ 
cumstance that, as a matter of fact, he 
was acknowledged by the Church as a 
person divinely qualified, or called to 
write of divine things for the Church.— 
Apologetiky s. 434. 

* It could only have arisen from a 
complete ignoring of this idea, that Mr. 
Coleridge has given utterance to the 
following sentiment, with which he 
closes a denunciation of 11 indiscriminate 
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blage of writings may be compared to that of a pre-arranged 
structure, to which many labourers contribute their toil; of whom 
none, perhaps, have any adequate notion of the Architect’s de¬ 
sign—some being occupied upon that portion of the building 
committed to their own workmanship; others overseeing sections 
of the plan, and perfecting its various parts as the work proceeds ; 
the Master-builder alone overlooking the whole, distributing his 
orders to one immediately, to another mediately; and rejecting 
every addition inconsistent with his original conception. And 
so the structure grows to completion, according to the original 
idea; but, in no part, without the Master-builder’s care . 1 

It must be at once conceded that this doctrine, as to the design 
and compilation of the several elements of the Bible, cannot be 
proved by direct historical evidence. The very nature of the 
case precludes such proof. But, if it can be shown that such a 
principle supplies a full and satisfactory explanation of the facts 
to be accounted for; and that, unless we assume its truth, a series 
of remarkable phenomena in the history of human conduct must 
remain an inexplicable enigma;—then, I submit, that evidence 
as satisfactory as men are capable of attaining has been adduced 
in proof of the position here laid down: and further, that if it 
be rejected, as in itself insufficient, the rejection of such evidence 
cannot be restricted to the province of religion. 


Bibliology ” : 11 And, lastly, add to all 
these [evils] the strange—in all other 
writings unexampled—practice of bring¬ 
ing together into logical dependency de¬ 
tached sentences from books composed 
at the distance of centuries, nay some¬ 
times a millennium , from each other, 
under the different dispensations, and 
for different objects. Accommodations 
of elder Scriptural phrases—that favour¬ 
ite ornament and garnish of Jewish 
eloquence—incidental allusions to po¬ 
pular notions, traditions, apologues— 
(for example, the dispute between the 
Devil and the Archangel Michael about 
the body of Moses. Jude 9),—fancies 
and anachronisms imported from the 
synagogue of Alexandria into Palestine 
by, or together with, the Septuagint Ver¬ 


sion, and applied as mere argumenta ad 
homines—(ion example, the delivery of 
the Law by the disposition of Angels. 
Acts vii. 53 ; Gal. iii. 19 ; Ileb. ii. 2)— 
these, detached from their context, and, 
contrary to the intention of the sacred 
writer, first raised into independent 
theses , and then brought together to 
produce or sanction some new crcden- 
dum for which neither separately could 
have furnished a pretence ! ”— Confess, 
of an Enquiring Spirit , letter iv. p. 50. 
As to Mr. Coleridge’s assertion that the 
writers of the New Testament have cited 
the Old merely by way of “ accommoda¬ 
tion,” “that favourite garnish of Jewish 
eloquence,”—see infra , p. 63, &c. 

1 Cf. Koppen, “ Die Bibel ein Werk 
der gotllichen Weisheit,” B. ii. s. 59. 
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The facts to be accounted for are, briefly, as follows:—Firstly, 
from a multitude of writings extant among the ancient Jews and 
Christians, a selection of certain Books was made, to the exclu¬ 
sion of others. Secondly, the several Books thus selected were 
received as infallible and divine; those which were excluded 
being regarded as fallible and human. Thirdly, in defence not 
merely of the doctrines and religious system contained in the 
Books, but of the very Books themselves, both Jews and Chris¬ 
tians have submitted to persecution and death. 

To the first class of facts I can only advert in the most cur¬ 
sory manner. The selection of the writings acknowledged as 
sacred by the Jews cannot have been owing to their antiquity 
merely; for we learn from the fourteenth verse of the twenty-first 
chapter of the Book of Numbers, that, even in the days of Moses, 
there was extant a record entitled “ the book of the Wars of the 
Lord.” Nor, in order to confer divine authority upon any book, 
was the fact sufficient that it had been written by a prophet 
known to have received revelations from heaven; for, if so, why 
do we not find in the Canon “ the acts of Uzziah first and last,” 
written by “ Isaiah the Prophet, the son of Amoz ” 2 1 Nor, 


1 2 Chron. xxvi. 22. For some ac¬ 
count of this class of writings, see Ap¬ 
pendix D. With respect to such books 
Dr. Moses Stuart observes, that if any 
one should hesitate to acknowledge 
that the works of this class, written by 
Nathan, Gad, Isaiah, and others, were 
counted of divine authority by the He¬ 
brews, “ on the ground that prophets 
might write other books than those 
which were inspired, still the manner 
of appeal to the works in question, 
which are now lost, both in Kings and 
Chronicles, shows beyond all reason¬ 
able doubt that they were regarded as 
authoritative and sacred .”—The Old 
Testament Canon , p. 163. That these 
“lost” writings were regarded as ve¬ 
racious annals , is no doubt evident; but 
the mere fact of their not having been 
even preserved by the Jews “ shows be¬ 
yond all reasonable doubt” that they 
were not “ regarded as authoritative and 


sacred.” The principle, on which I am 
anxious to insist here, is laid down with 
equal force and clearness by S. Augus¬ 
tine : —“ In ipsa historia regum Judae et 
regum Israel, quae res gestas continet, 
de quibus eidem Scripturae Canonic® 
credimus, commemorantur plurima, qu® 
ibi non explicantur, et in libris aliis 
inveniri dicuntur, quos Prophet® scrip- 
serunt, et alicubi eomm quoque Pro- 
phetarum nomina non tacentur ; nec 
tamen inveniuntur in Canone, quem 
recepit populus Dei. Cujus rei, fateor, 
causa me latet; nisi quod, existimo, 
etiam ipsos, quibus ea quae in auctori- 
tate religionis esse deberent Sanctus 
utique Spiritus revelabat, alia sicut 
homines historica diligentia, alia sicut 
Prophetas Inspiratione Divina scribere 
potuisse; atque haec ita fuisse distincta, 
ut ilia tamquam ipsis, ista vero tam- 
quam Deo per ipsos loquenti, judica- 
rentur esse tribuenda .”—De Civ . Dei, 
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again, did the circumstance of a document having been composed 
in the Hebrew language secure its recognition as divine ; for the 
Jews never admitted among their sacred writings the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus, which was undoubtedly drawn up in Hebrew, and 
whose author, moreover, assumes the prophetic tone, and lays no 
small claim to authority . 1 Add to all this the astonishing fide¬ 
lity and affection with which the Jews preserved the writings 
which they did receive into their Canon :—writings, too, which 
were not the memorial of their glory, but of their shame; and in 
which their Lawgiver, from the very first, calls heaven and earth 
to witness against them . 2 

The case of the New Testament is no less peculiar. It is 


lib. xviiL c. 38, t. vii. p. 520. Compare 
also, infra, p. 59, the remarks of Jose¬ 
phus. 

1 The author of this book, to whose 
grandson we are indebted for the pre¬ 
sent Greek version, is said to have lived 
either 300 or 200 years before Christ. 
Cf. Havemick, “ Einleitung,” Th. i. 
Abth. 1, s. 29. That it was composed 
in Hebrew or Aramaic is clear from the 
Prologue, where the translator requests 
of his readers “ to pardon us wherein 
we may seem to come short of some 
words, which we have laboured to inter¬ 
pret. For the same things uttered in 
Hebrew, and translated into another 
tongue, have not the same force in 
them.” 

The author, however, as I have ob¬ 
served, claims for himself full canonical 
authority. He writes : “ I will yet make 
doctrine to shine as the morning, and 
will send forth her light afar off. I will 
yet pour out doctrine as Prophecy, and 
leave it to all ages for ever. Behold 
that I have not laboured for myself only, 
but for all them that seek wisdom.”— 
ch. xxiv. 32-34. He assumes the pro¬ 
phetic tone : “ Hear me, O ye great 
men of the people, and hearken with 
your ears, ye rulers of the congrega¬ 
tion.”—ch. xxxiii. 18. And he closes 
with the words: “ Blessed is he that 
shall be exercised in these things ; and 


he that layeth them up in his heart 
shall become wise. For if he do them, 
he shall be strong to all things : for the 
light of the Lord leadeth him.”—ch. 1 . 
28, 29. 

1 Pascal remarks : “ I Is portent avec 
amour et fiddlite le livre oil Moise de¬ 
clare qu* ils ont dte ingrats envers Dicu 
toute leur vie, et qu* il sait qu* ils le 
seront encore plus apres sa mort; mais 
qu* il appelle le ciel et la terre k temoin 
contre eux.”—tom. ii. p. 188, ed. Fau- 
gere. To the same effect Mr. Davison 
remarks : “ The words of the Prophets 
are said to have been ‘graven on a 
rock, and written with iron.* Had they 
not been so written and engraved, by 
an irresistible evidence of their inspira¬ 
tion, how could they have withstood 
the odium and adverse prejudice w'hich 
they provoked ? How could they have 
survived with the unqualified and pub¬ 
lic acknowledgment of their inspiration 
from the Jewish people, who hereby 
are witnesses in their own shame ; and 
survive, too, with that admitted cha¬ 
racter, w'hen every thing else of any 
high antiquity has been permitted to 
perish, or remains only as a comment 
confessing the inspiration of these pro¬ 
phetic writings ? And the stress of the 
argument lies in this, that these writings 
were not merely preserved, but adopted 
into the public monuments of their 
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plain that the primitive Christians did not consider Apostles as 
alone qualified to compose inspired documents; for, were such 
their belief, how can we account for the reception of the Gospels 
of S. Mark and S. Luke ? Nor is the admission of these Gospels 
to be explained by saying that no other memorials of the life of 
Christ existed than the four Evangelical narratives; and that the 
early Christians gladly collected every fragment of their Master’s 
history;—for not only, as the best criticism explains, do the in¬ 
troductory sentences of S. Luke’s Gospel refer to “ many who 
had taken in hand 1 to set forth ” a narrative of the events of that 
period, but the earliest of the Fathers also describe the Apocry¬ 
phal Gospels as being “ countless in number .” 2 Nor, again, can 


Church and nation ; strange archives of 
libel to be so exalted, if their authority 
could have been resisted. But the Jews 
slew their Prophets and then built their 
sepulchres and confessed their mission. 
There is but one reason why they did so, 
a constrained and extorted conviction.” 
—Discourses on Prophecy , p. 51. 

1 Origen considers that this term (ire- 
Xclpyoav) conveys a latent reproof of 
those who undertook to write, without 
the divine commission. As the gift of 
** discerning of spirits,” conferred upon 
the Jewish Church, enabled it to select 
the true Prophets, and to reject the 
false; so, he argues, in like manner did 
the Church of God choose four Gospels 
only, from the many writings which 
claimed that name. His words are : 
rdx a otiv to, ^T«xHp’? <ra *S XcXrjdviay 
KCL-rriyoplav tu>* Tpoirrrws ical x u f>l* 
Xaplcftaros i\66vTOiv M riju aypa<pt)v 

ru>v ctiayyeXiwv . rd rirrapa 

ftbva TpoKplvci ij 0eoO iKKXrjola. — Horn. 
i. in S. Lucam , t. iii. p. 932. S. Am¬ 
brose, in his “ Exposit. Evang. sec. 
Lucam,” adopts this passage, and gives 
an almost literal translation of it. Thus 
he renders nearly word for word the 
sentence omitted in the extract just 
given : “Non conatus est Matthasus, 
non conatus est Marcus, non conatus est 
Johannes, non conatus est Lucas: sed 


Divino Spiritu ubertatem dictorum re- 
rumque omnium ministronte, sine ullo 
molimine cceta complerunt.”—Lib. i. 
t. 1. p. 1265. 

3 E. g. S. Irenxus (a.d. 167) :-dfxv- 
Orjrov rXrjdos droKpv<f>wv koI v 66 uv 
7 patfKjv. — Cont Hcer ., lib. I. c. xx. p. 91. 
So also S. Jerome: “ Illud juxta yEgyp- 
tios, et Thomam, et Matthiam, et 
Bartholomseum, duodecimquoque Apos- 
tolorum, et Basilidis atque Apellis, ac 
reliquorum, quos enumerare longissi- 
mum est.’' — Comm . in S. Matt. Praf., 
t. vii. p. 3. 

Incessant vigilance was required in 
order to guard the Canon of Scripture 
against such spurious additions. Thus, 
Eusebius records that one Themison, a 
Montanist, in the second century, had 
“dared to imitate the Apostle {MX^rjae 
fufxotficvos tov ’A tootoXov) by compo¬ 
sing a Catholic epistle to instruct those 
who had a sounder faith than himself.” 
— Eccl. Hist., lib. v. c. xviii. p. 234. 
Such attempts were severely punished. 
S. Jerome writes : “ Igitur wepiodovs 
Pauli et Thecl®, et totam baptizati 
Leonis fabulam, inter Apocryphas 
Scripturas computamus. Quale enim 
est, ut individuus comes Apostoli, inter 
caeteras ejus res hoc solum ignoraverit : 
Sed et Tertullianus vicinus corum tern - 
porum , refert Presbyterum quemdam in 
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we account for the admission into the New Testament of the 
writings of S. Mark and S. Luke, by alleging that, as compa¬ 
nions and friends of Apostles, these Evangelists had opportuni¬ 
ties of gaining accurate information, respecting the doctrines of 
the Christian faith, which was not within the reach of others:— 
for, if this be so, why did the Church never recognise as canonical 
the Epistle of S. Clement of Rome,—“ my fellow-labourer," 
writes S. Paul, “ whose name is in the hook of life or, what 
is still more remarkable when we recollect the relation of S. Bar¬ 
nabas to S. Paul, how comes it to pass that the Epistle of 
S. Barnabas was rejected from the New Testament, while the 


Gospel of S. Mark, “ his sister’s 

Asia <nrovbaxrrf\v Apostoli Pauli con- 
victum apud Joannem, quod esset auctor 
libri, et confessum se hoc Pauli amore 
fecisse, loco excidisse .”—De Viris II - 
lustr. t t. II. c. vii. p. 827. The state¬ 
ment of Ter tullian is as follows : “ Quod 
si quae Paulo perperam adscripta sunt, 
ad licentiam mulieram docendi tin- 
guendique defendunt; sciant in Asia 
presbyterum, qui earn Scripturam con- 
struxit, quasi titulo Pauli de suo cumu- 
lans, convictum atque confessum id se 
amore Pauli fecisse loco decessisse.”— 
De Baptismo , c. xvii. p. 236. 

The caution, here exercised by the 
Church, was in obedience to express 
Apostolic command. Thus S. Paul, 
warns the Thessalonians not to be 
troubled “ either by spirit, or by word, 
or by letter as from us .”—* Thess. ii. 2. 
So, again, S. John writes: “Beloved, 
believe not every spirit, but try the 
spirits whether they are of God.”—1 S. 
John, iv. I. When any book was offered 
to the Church’s acceptance as being in¬ 
spired, full proof of the fact, were its 
claims well founded, could and would 
be forthcoming in due time. On the 
other hand, if any uninspired book were 
once received as Scripture , it was pro¬ 
bable that false doctrine would come in 
with it; and it was certain that the 
confidence of the people in the autho- 


son,” was received T It may be 

rity of the Books which really were in¬ 
spired, would be rudely shaken. See 
Wordsworth “On the Canon,”p. 260. 

1 Phil. iv. 3. 

a Tholuck’s account of the principle 
which guided the selection of the Books 
of the New Testament, is not very 
clear. Having observed that S. Mark 
and S. Luke were not Apostles, and 
that it is at least a matter of doubt whe¬ 
ther S. James and S. Jude (the authors 
of our Epistles) were so,—this writer 
goes on to say that the primitive Church 
was, nevertheless, led “ by an uncon¬ 
scious, but sure, historico-religious 
tact ” to receive their writings into the 
Canon of the New Testament. “ This 
tact,” continues Tholuck, “ is vouched 
for especially by this, that none of the 
many impure apocryphal Gospels—nay, 
not even the Ilot tuty of Hennas, so 
highly prized by individuals, but yet 
impure in spirit,—nor the Epistle of 
Barnabas, found admission into the 
Canon. On the other hand, the Epistle 
of Clemens, which was used in a wider 
circle, approaches most nearly the spirit 
of the Pauline Epistles ; and can have 
been judged undeserving of reception 
into the New Testament Canon only on 
account of its want of originality.”— 
Comm . zum. Br. an die Hebr. % Einleit. 
kap. vi. s. 844 
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said, it is true, that grave doubts exist as to whether the treatise 
which we now possess under the name of S. Barnabas was 
really written by the companion of S. Paul,—although, if any 
weight be attached to external evidence, such doubts seem unin¬ 
telligible j 1 but, admitting this, there can be no question that, so 
early as the days of Clement of Alexandria, a work was well 
known in the Church which Clement constantly refers to as pro¬ 
ceeding from S. Barnabas, whom he styles “ the Apostle,” “ an 


Apostolic man/’ “ one of the 
labourer of S. Paul.” 3 

The several details connected 

By the phrase “ want of originality,” 
Tholuck, I presume, means to repeat 
what he had just said of the approach 
of S. Clement “to the spirit of the 
Pauline Epistles.” That the primitive 
Church did not consider such a fact any 
reason for refusing to receive a docu¬ 
ment as portion of Scripture, is demon¬ 
strated by the reception into the New 
Testament Canon of both the second 
Epistle of S. Peter, and the Epistle of 
S. Jude. Whichever of these two Epis¬ 
tles is of earlier date, the most careless 
reader cannot have failed to notice that 
one of them is not “ original,” and that 
its author has reiterated the inspired 
thoughts, and even language, of the other. 

It has been doubted whether the 
“ Shepherd of Hennas” was written by 
the person named by S. Paul : “ Salute 
Asyncritus, Phlegon, Her mas," &c.— 
Rom. xvi. 14. Origen, when comment¬ 
ing on these words (t. iv. p. 683), states 
his opinion that this Hermas was the 
author, and expresses the highest re¬ 
spect for the work itself. Elsewhere 
(Horn. 35, in Luc. xii. 58, t iii., p. 973), 
he implies that the authorship is doubt¬ 
ful. This doubt is confirmed by a pas¬ 
sage in the celebrated Fragment pre¬ 
served by Muratori, the date of which 
Crednor (“Zur Gcschichte des Kanons,” 
s. 84) places about the year 170;—a 
date which corresponds to Bunsen’s 


Seventy Disciples, and fellow- 
with the general question here 

conjecture that Hegesippus was the au¬ 
thor (see his “ Analecta Ante-Nicxna,” 
vol. i., p. 126). The writer of this 
Fragment, of which we possess only a 
Latin translation, having given a cata¬ 
logue of the Books of the New Testa¬ 
ment, proceeds to mention some other 
Christian compositions. I quote the fol¬ 
lowing extract according to Dr. Routh’s 
emendation of the very corrupt text : 
“ Pastorem vero nuperrime temporibus 
nostris in urbe Roma Hermas conscrip- 
sit, sedente in cathedra urbis Romse 
ecclesiae Pio episcopo fratre ejus [i.e., 
A.D., 142-157]. Et ideo legi eum qui- 
dem oportet, sed publican vero [dXXA 
Srffio<ri€V€<r0ai } in ecclesia populo, ne- 
que inter Prophetas completos numero 
[cf. S. Matt. xi. 13; S. Luke xvi. 16] ne- 
que inter Apostolos, in finem temporum 
potest.”— Rdiq. Sacra., t. i. p. 396. 

1 On this question, see Appendix E. 

* The fact of Clement (a.d. 192) re¬ 
cognizing this Epistle in such terms, has 
been met by the assertion that his ac¬ 
ceptance of it arose from the correspon¬ 
dence of his own views with its general 
tone of doctrine. This allegation has 
been fully set aside by Gieseler: “ The 
ancient testimony of Clement, that Bar¬ 
nabas was the author, cannot be ascribed 
to the partizan prejudice of an Alexan¬ 
drian for the production of a kindred 
spirit: for neither could the millenna- 
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considered, belong, however, to another department of theology : 1 
I would merely add, and this even the most reluctant 2 are forced 
to admit, that the reception of the different parts of the New 
Testament, as Scripture, took place without external concert,— 
from an inward impulse as it were,—at the same time and in 
the most different places ; and that, with scarcely an exception, 
each writing which it contains was all at once, and without a 
word of doubt, placed on a level with the Old Testament, which 
had hitherto been regarded as exclusively divine . 8 In short, the 


rian views (der Chiliasmus) of the Epis¬ 
tle (c. 15) please the Alexandrians ; nor 
do all its interpretations suit Clement; 
who contradicts one of them (Padag. ii. 
p. 221), and who prefers another inter¬ 
pretation of Ps. i. 1, to that given in our 
Epistle (Strom, ii. p. 464).”— Kirchen - 
geschichte , ier Band, s. 122. In the for¬ 
mer of the two latter passages referred 
to by the learned historian, Clement’s 
words are : “ Consider how Moses for¬ 
bids to cat a hare or a hyena adding 
a reason which had been assigned for 
this prohibition, and which he quotes 
nearly verbatim from the Epistle of S. 
Barnabas (c. 10). This quotation is in¬ 
troduced with the formula “ they say ” 
(0a<rf), and Clement goes on to refuse 
his assent to the allegorical interpreta¬ 
tion annexed to it: ov pJvroi rjSc 
<rei tu>v (n>fxpo\iKu>s clprjfiivwv avyKarlOt- 
fiai. — Peedag, ii. p. 221 ; on which 
Potter observes : “ Porro hoc loco Cle¬ 
mens Barnabac contradicit, sed tanti viri 
reverentia ductus, nomen ejus reticet.” 
In the other passage referred to by Gie- 
seler, Clement quotes this same chapter 
of the Epistle, where S. Barnabas ap¬ 
plies Psalm i. I to the prohibition of 
Moses respecting meats: Ilepl tQv fipw- 
H&TWv fUv odr Muxrys rpla Soy/xara iv 
TLvetinan iXdXrpev .... \afxp&v€i 
rplw Soyfi&TWv yvCxriv Aa(3l8. To these 
words Clement refers with the single 
remark : ravra p£v 6 Bapvd/Sas* He 
then quotes another “ wise man, ” who 
applies the three classes of “ blessed¬ 


ness ” in the Psalm in a different man¬ 
ner,—viz., to those who kept themselves 
apart from the Gentiles, the Jews, and 
the Heretics. But, adds Clement, " an¬ 
other explains the verse with still greater 
propriety (Irepos 81 Kvpalrrepov fKeyev) 

—viz., understanding the words, in their 
literal sense, as conveying a moral les¬ 
son. I have dwelt upon this point, as 
it proves that the primitive Christians 
drew a broad line of distinction between 
inspired and non-inspired writings, even 
though the latter were composed by 
“ Apostolic Men—men, too, who pos¬ 
sessed the same natural sources of in¬ 
formation as the Apostles. For Cle¬ 
ment’s views respecting Inspiration, see 
Appendix G. 

1 See supra , p. 18. 

8 See the words of De Wette, quoted 
in the next note. 

8 The importance of this circumstance, 
as bearing upon the Inspiration of the 
New Testament, cannot be too highly 
estimated. Hug observes : “ It was 
the distinguished and peculiar preroga¬ 
tive accorded to these writings, and for a 
long time the only mark of distinction 
which could be given them, that they 
were publicly read in the Christian as¬ 
semblies. As in the religious meetings 
of the Jews, this honour was regularly 
paid only to the Sacred Books, the Law 
and the Prophets, so among the Chris¬ 
tians this eminent prerogative was 
granted only to the works of the Apos¬ 
tles, together with the Old Test, which 
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authority conceded to this new component of the Scriptures, 
seems to have grown up without anyone being able to place 
his finger upon the place, or moment, when adhesion to it was 
first yielded . 1 

It may be urged, in explanation of such facts, that the very 
nature of the Books themselves occasioned the preference given 


they retained from the Jews. Thus 
Peter reckons Paul’s Epistles, while 
the author was still alive, among the 
ypa<pds t Holy Scriptures (2 Pet. iii. 15, 
16).”-— Einleitung, 4te Aufl. Th. i. § 17, 
s. 101. This fact is allowed even by 
De Wette: “ The sacred writings of the 
New Test, were placed in the same rank 
with those of the Old Test., which were 
in like manner read in public.”— Ein- 
leitung , 6ste Ausg. Th. i. § 25, s. 37. 
Cf, the extract from the “ Fragment of 
Muratori,” already quoted p. 47, note ; 
and Appendix D. 

1 It will be observed that I have re¬ 
frained from bringing forward as an 
argument a matter respecting which 
modem writers on the New Test, seem 
to be unanimous,—viz., that one Epistle 
at least of S. Paul has been lost. The 
absence of all external evidence on this 
subject is, I cannot help thinking, suffi¬ 
cient to cause considerable doubt as to 
the fact. The internal evidence is con¬ 
tained in the words: “ I wrote unto you 
in an [my] Epistle (b r§ IxurToXjj) 
not to company,” &c.— 1 Cor. v. 9. 
The reference here to a “ lost ” Epistle 
cannot, Wieseler thinks, be questioned 
(** lasst sich nicht zweifeln ”) :—see his 
“ Chronologie apost. Zeitalters,” s. 316, 
ff. It may be well to remark, that to 
the History of Moses of Chorene, pub¬ 
lished by W. and G. Whiston, in the 
year 1736, there is added (p. 371) an 
Appendix, “ Qu© continet Epistolas 
duas, primam Corinthiorum ad Paulum 
Apostolum, alteram Pauli Apostoli ad 
Corinthios, nunc primum ex codice MS. 
Armeniaco integre pleneque editas, et 
Grace Latineque versas.” The editor 
notes (p-383) that the Armenian Church 


did not receive the Scriptures before 
the end of the fourth century *, and that 
these Epistles neither occur in their 
version of the Bible, nor are mentioned 
by any ancient Armenian writer. But 
the list of “lost” Epistles does not 
stop here. Olshausen observes:—“ Ac¬ 
cording to Bleek's conjecture, before 
the sending of our second Epistle [to 
the Corinthians], the Apostle wrote 
from Macedonia another Epistle to the 
Corinthians, couched in terms of strong 
reproof, which has not been preserved 
(so that Paul wrote to them in all four 
Epistles, of which two have been lost, 
and two preserved), and I am much in¬ 
clined to support this conjecture. For, 
unquestionably, the apprehension expe¬ 
rienced by Paul in regard to the im¬ 
pression produced upon the Corin¬ 
thians by his Epistle, and which the 
arrival of Titus first allayed (2 Cor. vii. 
2-10), is not justified by the nature of 
the first Epistle.”— Die Br. an die Co - 
rinthier t Einleit., B. iii. s. 495. Olshau¬ 
sen further considers that “ the Epistle 
from Laodicea ” (Col. iv. 16) was an 
Epistle, addressed by S. Paul to that 
Church, which is now “ lost,” and not, 
as some have held, the Epistle to the 
Ephesians (B. iv. s. 412). Dr. M. 
Stuart thinks that 3 S. John 9: “I 
wrote unto the Church, but Diotrephes 
.... receiveth us not,” also points to 
a “lost Epistle.”— On the Old Test, 
Canon , p. 162. 

Were these hypotheses correct, the 
conclusions stated above (p. 43, &c.) 
would be still more strongly confirmed: 
—Apostles, as well as Prophets, have 
composed writings which the Church 
has not received into the Canon. 
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to them. It may be said that the difference, in point of style, 
and manner, and contents, as well of the Books of the Old Tes¬ 
tament from the Apocrypha, as of the New Testament from the 
writings of the Apostolical Fathers, is such as admits of no com¬ 
parison between them; that the superiority of the Books of Scrip¬ 
ture is uncontested, and incontestable; and that, as Hooker 
observes of the sacred writers, “ a greater difference there seemeth 
not to be between the manner of their knowledge, than there is 
between the manner of their speech and others .” 1 And, finally, 
—it may be further argued,—without any need of supposing 
special divine guidance, the simple facts of the case account for 
the formation of the Canon ; and enabled the early Christians, not 
only to judge certain writings to be unworthy of the name of 
Scripture, but also to select others as deserving such acknow¬ 
ledgment. Be it so. Such an explanation but serves to efcalt 
the critical accuracy, the profound insight, the refined taste, of 
those who passed that judgment, and made that selection. The 
admission which such an explanation involves I claim wholly on 
the side of the present argument, and at once transfer it to the 
cause of Inspiration. That continued exercise of solid judgment 
which selected such writings, and such writings only; that criti¬ 
cal sagacity which the most ingenious and subtle investigations 
of modern times have never been able to prove at fault; that un¬ 
ceasing caution and anxious vigilance which never admitted 
into the Canon a single book for the rejection of which any 
valid reasons have ever been shown; such qualities, conceded 
to the Fathers of the first ages of the Church, only serve to 
enhance the value of their opinions upon every point connected 
with the Scriptures, and, above all, upon the subject of their 
Inspiration. 

In no nation was the universal belief of the ancient world , 8 


1 Sermon on S. Jude 17-21, vol. iii. 
p. 661, Keble’s ed. To the same effect 
Neander observes: “ In other cases, 
transitions are wont to form themselves 
by degrees; but in this instance we 
observe a sudden change to take place. 
There are here no gentle gradations, 
but, aU at once, a bound (ein Sprung) 
from one style of language to another; 


which remark may lead us to an ac¬ 
knowledgment of the special activity, 
in the souls of the Apostles, of the 
Divine Spirit—the new creative ele¬ 
ment of that first epoch Gesch . 
der Kirche, B. i. s. 1133. 

5 “ Vet us opinio est , jam usque ab hero- 
icis ducta temporibus, eaque et populi 
Romani et omnium gentium firmata 
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in an intercourse between earth and heaven, so deeply rooted as 
among the Jews. Their writings composed subsequently to the 
completion of the Old Testament, afford the most decisive proof 
of their having ascribed Inspiration to the authors of its several 
parts ; and leave no doubt as to their conviction that the collec¬ 
tion of sacred Books was defined under the divine guidance, and 
closed at the divine command . 1 And I would here remark, that 
considerable misapprehension has arisen, from not carefully dis¬ 
tinguishing the opinions of the Jews who have lived since the 
coming of Christ, from the views of those who wrote before or 
at that period . 2 This feature of the case is peculiarly important, 
when we regard Inspiration, under its Christian aspect, as the 
characteristic function of the Holy Ghost. One of the principal 
doctrines of Christianity which Jews, of later times, have assailed 
with vehemence and vituperation is that respecting the Nature 
and operations of the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity . 8 To 
this fact we may, perhaps not unfairly, attribute the prevalence 
of a peculiar tenet, first advanced by Maimonides in the twelfth 
century; adopting whose hypothesis, modern Jews ascribe to 
their sacred Books three degrees of Inspiration, the Mosaic, the 


consensu, versari quandam inter homi¬ 
nes divinationem.”—Cicero, De Divi - 
nat., i. i. 

1 “ Let us only hear some of these 
testimonies which are just as decisive as 
they are unanimous ; and every doubt 
must disappear as to the conviction, that 
it was the fact of Inspiration which 
caused the reception of certain Books 
into the Canon, and the exclusion from 
it of others. 1 *—Havernick, Einleitung y 
Th. i. Abth. i. s. 51. 

a This confusion may be noticed, for 
example, in Mr. Coleridge’s “ Confes¬ 
sions of an Enquiring Spirit,” Letter ii. 
p. 21. 

* In proof of this assertion, I refer to 
J. A. Eisenmenger, “ Entdectes Juden- 
thum,” Konigsberg, 1711, kap. vi. s. 264. 
For example: The Nizzachon, p. 12, 
observes on the words, “ And lo, three 
men stood by him” (Gen. xviii. 2), 


“ The heretics (DM'Dn) [i.e. the Christ¬ 
ians] say he saw three, and worshipped 
one ; and these are the Father, the Son, 
and the impure spirit (HKOUdH ni")n) 
whom they name the Holy Ghost; 
these three he saw in the form of one, 
and him he worshipped.” At p. 142 of 
this same work we read: “It stands, ac¬ 
cording to them, in the Gospel of 
Luke {VPV 1 DD 3 ) : Whoever sins 
against the Father, he finds forgive¬ 
ness; whoever sins against the Son, 
he, too, finds forgiveness ; but he who 
sins against the impure spirit (HKDlOn 
ni")?) finds no forgiveness either in 
this, or that world. Now, when all 
three are one, why should he who sins 
against the impure spirit find no for¬ 
giveness?” Eisenmenger adduces sever¬ 
al passages to the same purpose, con¬ 
cluding, “ Is not this frightful blas¬ 
phemy ?” 

E 2 
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Prophetical, and that of the Holy Spirit,—which last they regard 
as the lowest of all. 1 But, to return to the early Jewish writers. 

The writers of the Apocrypha invariably represent God as 
the real Author of the Law, which is styled “ holy,” “ made and 
given ” by Him.* Moses is a “ holy Prophet :” 8 his words 4 are 
quoted with the form, “ 0 Lord our God, ... as Thou spakest 
by Thy servant Moses in the day when Thou didst command 
him to write Thy Law.” 5 That Law, “ which Moses commanded 
for an heritage unto the congregation of Jacob,” is “ the Book 
of the covenant of the Most High God,”—a covenant which is 
•f everlasting;” the “ light n of the Law is “ uncorrupt;” its de¬ 
crees are “eternal.” 6 “ Faithfulness” and “truth,” and the show¬ 
ing “ secret things or ever they came,” are the tokens of a Prophet. 7 


* This hypothesis has arisen from an 
attempt to explain the cause of the an¬ 
cient division of the Old Testament 
writings (a division recognized by our 
Lord Himself, S. Luke xxiv. 44) into 
the Law, the Prophets, and the Kethu- 
bim or Hagiographa :—the 6 vbfiot ical 
ol TfHxfnjTcu kcU rd &X\a fkfikla , of the 
Prologue to the book of Ecclesiasticus, 
the mW, the D'NUJ, the D'airD 
of the Jews. The source of this dis¬ 
tinction the Jewish Rabbins placed in 
the different degrees of Inspiration pos¬ 
sessed by the writers of the respective 
parts of the Old Testament. The 
Mosaic degree of Inspiration, under 
which the Law was written, was the 
most exalted ; in it no other man of 
God was thought to share, cf. Numb, 
xii. 6-8 : while Prophecy, properly so 
called was distinguished from 

that degree which was entitled ** the 
Holy Spirit” (BHpn ni"l). This view 
Is developed at considerable length in 
the “ Moreh Nebochim ’* of Maimo- 
nides. “ Its leading idea amounts to 
this, that the degree of the Holy Spirit 
is lower than that of Prophecy. It 
consisted chiefly in a revelation by 
dreams; so that the authors of the 
Hagiographa knew only a part of the 
truth, while Prophecy, properly so 


called, is pure, i.e. unveils the truth 
completely. This idea has perhaps 
been borrowed from the Muhammedan 
philosophers, who make a similar dis¬ 
tinction between the Koran and the 
Sunnah, or other alleged prophetical 
writings.”-—Havernick, Einleitung , Th. 
I. Abth. i. s. 66. We have already seen 
(Lecture i. p. 20) how this Jewish no¬ 
tion has been introduced into Christian 
Theology. For further remarks on this 
subject see Appendix C. 

s 2 Macc. vi. 23, rijs ayLas kcl! Oeo- 
ktIctov vofkodccriat. Compare Ecclus. 
xxviii. 7. 

* Wisdom xi. 1. 

4 “ The Lord shall scatter you among 
the nations, and ye shall be left few in 
number among the heathen whither the 
Lord shall lead you.”—Deut. iv. 27. 

4 Baruch ii. 28. 

4 Ecclus. xxiv. 23; xvii. 12 ; cf. i. 5. 
Wisdom xviii. 4. Tobit i. 6. 

7 “ By his faithfulness he [Samuel] 
was found a true Prophet, and by his 
word he was known to be faithflul in 
vision.”—Ecclus. xlvi. 15. So also of 
Isaiah: ’Htrcua* 6 Trpoffrfrrrjs 6 fUyat teal 

TCicrbs iv 6pace 1 avrov . fas 

ToO aiwvos inribc i£e rd icbpueva koX t& 
&Tr6icpv<pa wpiv if rapaycvicBtu aCrrd ,— 
Ibid.) ch. xlviii. 22, 25. 
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On his predictions the most implicit reliance is placed. Thus it 
is said: “ My son, depart out of Nineve, because that those things 
which the prophet Jonas spake shall surely come to pass:” and 
of Isaiah, “ He saw by an excellent spirit what should come to 
pass at the last.” 1 The study of the Law and Prophets is stated 
to be the source of wisdom. 1 Even life itself must be sacrificed 
by the Jew in their defence :—“ My sons,” said their dying 
leader,* “ be ye zealous for the Law, and give your lives for the 
covenant of your fathers.” In fine, they represent these Books 
as the shield and safeguard of their nation: and even when 
soliciting the alliance and friendship of the Gentiles, 4 they add, 
“ Albeit we need none of these things, for that we have the holy 
Books of Scripture in our hands to comfort us.” 

In addition to such writings which, while they date events 
from the period of the cessation of Prophecy,* direct the people 
to earnest prayer for its restoration, 6 we have the important 
remains of two contemporaries of the Apostles, Josephus and 
Philo; who may be regarded as representing, respectively, the 
Judaism of Palestine, and of Alexandria. 7 


1 Tobit xiv. 8. Ecclus. xlviii. 24. 

* Ecclus. xxiv. 18, &c.; xxxix. I, &c. 

3 Mattathias; I Macc. ii. 50. 

4 “This is the copy of the Letters 
which Jonathan wrote to the Lacede¬ 
monians. 1 —I Macc. xii. 5:—xctl ijfjdU 
obv dxpoadeeU toOtojv 6 vres, TapaK\rf<riv 
txovrts rd / 9 t/ 9 Xfo rd dyia rd tv rats 

JifuZv* —ver. 9. This statement, 
observes Hllvernick, “ is a characteristic 
expression of the tone of thought which 
marks the Judaism of that period; which 
founded its high esteem for the Canoni¬ 
cal Scriptures upon their holiness, their 

divine origin, their Inspiration. 

These opinions [i. e., of the authors of 
the Apocrypha in general] far from 
betraying an uncritical spirit, rather 
denote the sharp line of distinction 
which they drew between Canonical 
and uncanonical writings.”— Neue krii 1 
Untersueh. iiber das B. Daniel , s. 22. 
Hamburg, 1838. De Wette admits that, 
whatever may have been the reasons 


for admitting the several Books into 
the Canon, the ancient Jews “regarded 
the authors as inspired (begeistert), and 
their writings as the product of holy 
Inspiration (als Friichte heiliger Begeis- 
terung).”— Einlcit., Th. i. s. 21; and to 
this effect he quotes R. Azaria Meor 
Enaira. : “ Esras non admovit man us 
nisi ad libros, qui compositi sunt a Pro- 
phetis per Spiritum S. et in lingua 
sacra.” 

* “ So there was a great affliction in 
Israel, the like whereof was not since 
the time that a prophet was not seen 
among them.”—1 Macc. ix. 27. Cf. iv. 
46; xiv. 41. 

4 “Give testimony unto those that 
Thou hast possessed from the beginning, 
and raise up prophets that have been in 
Thy name.”—Ecclus. xxxvi. 15. 

T Eusebius (“ Praeparat. Evang.”) has 
preserved a few fragments of two Jewish 
writers of an earlier date, who represent, 
in like manner, the opinions of the Jews 
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Philo 1 gives an elaborate theory of Inspiration; of which he 
distinguishes two species, ‘Interpretation/ and ‘Prophecy.* 3 
To the former he ascribes by far the higher dignity. To it are 
to be referred those divine oracles which are spoken, in the per¬ 
son of God, by the Prophet who is ‘ Interpreter /—who is thus 
united, as it were, in one person viith the Deity, and thus be¬ 
comes a living word of God, since he speaks in the person of the 
Divine Being. As the power of ‘ Interpretation/ thus under¬ 
stood, enters upon the profoundest mysteries of the Godhead, 
Philo declines to discuss its nature, as transcending the power of 
human understanding: and it is, perhaps, needless to conjecture, 
how far this thought may have been suggested, by some vague 
anticipation of the coming of the Divine Word Incarnate, the 
true source of all Revelation. 3 To ‘ Prophecy/ on the other 


of Palestine and Alexandria,—the High 
Priest Eleazar,and Aristobulus. Eleazar, 
in his Epistle to Ptolemy Philadelphia 
(b.c. 285), observes that Moses had 
been instructed in all matters by God 
Himself: inrb Oeov xareoKevcurpivot els 
txlyvuxriv tG>* ardyruv. — Prop. Ev., 
viii. c. 9, t. ii. p. 282, ed. Gaisford. 
Aristobulus—who endeavoured to trace 
the philosophy of Aristotle in the Old 
Testament, as Philo afterwards sought 
in its pages for that of Plato—is iden¬ 
tified by Eusebius (ibid., p. 291) with 
the person mentioned 2 Mac. i. 10 • 
where he is called “Aristobulus, King 
Ptolemeus* Master, who was of the 
stock of the anointed Priests.” In his 
treatise ^ rwr leptov vbpLov ip/xrjveLa 
(Euseb. ibid., vii. c. 13, p. 184), ad¬ 
dressed to Ptolmey Philometer (b.c. 
i 80), Aristobulus observes that compe¬ 
tent judges marvel at the wisdom of 
Moses, and the Divine Spirit by Whose 
inspiration he has been proclaimed 
a Prophet : Ofs nkv obv rdpeari t6 
tcaXdf j woetw Oavfidfoixr 1 rljv ire pi 
airrbw aotplav, teal t6 Belov Tvevpu, 
tcaO' 6 teal xpoefrfpnjs dvcuceic/jpvKTcu .— 
ibid., viii. 10, p. 292. In reply to H. 
Hody's denial (“ Cont. Hist. lxx. In- 


terp.” lib. 1. c. ix. p. 49) of the au¬ 
thenticity of this treatise, see L C. 
Valckenaer’s “ Diatribe de Aristobulo,” 
reprinted by Dr. Gaisford in his edition 
of the “ Praeparatio Evang." It is to 
be observed, that Eleazar and Josephus 
may be regarded as exponents of the 
news of the Essenes; while Aristobulus 
and Philo represent those of the Thera- 
peutae. The Therapeutae, according to 
Philo, regarded the Law as a living 
organism (fiov), consisting of body and 
soul :— 

dxaaa ydp y vonodeala botcel rots 
dvbpdai tovtchs iouciv cu fa?' xal 
cQfia fUv fx eip r b* pyrds biardfeis, 
bi rbv ivaxoKelfievop reus 
\t£ecriv d&parov vovv.—De Vita Con- 
tempi., t. ii. p. 483. CC, Olshausen, 
“ Ein Wort liber tiefera Schriftsinn,** 
s. 16, ff. 

1 See Gfrorer, “ Philo und die alexan- 
drinische Theosophie,” Th. i. s. 46, ff.; 
and also Eichhoan, “ Einleitung in das 
A. T., w B. i. s. 126. For a more ex¬ 
tended examination of the opinions of 
Philo and Josephus, see Appendix F. 

* 'E pp-yvela bt koU Hpoepyrda^bicupi- 
povffi.—De Vita Mo sis, t. ii. p. 164. 

* E. g., to the words of Moses, Deut. 
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hand, he frequently adverts. It includes as well those cases in 
which the Prophet inquires of God, and God answers and in¬ 
structs him; as those in which God confers upon man the power 
of foreknowledge by which he predicts future events. The dis¬ 
tinction, however, between * Interpretation * and * Prophecy * is 
too subtle and too refined for Philo. He continually represents 
the ‘ Prophet ’ as an ‘ Interpreter f ; what he utters, as Prophet, 
not being his own, but the sentiment of another. Hence we 
find the two ideas not unfrequently interchanged. For example, 
Philo says: “ The Prophets are ‘ Interpreters,’ God making 
use of their organs to manifest His will.” According to this 
theory, the state of the Prophet, under the influence of Inspira¬ 
tion, is one of total unconsciousness. He is, as it were, an 
instrument of music moved invisibly by God's power: all his 
utterances proceed from the suggestions of another, the prophetic 
rapture having mastered his faculties, and “the power of reflec¬ 
tion having retired from the citadel of his soul.” 1 The Divine 
Spirit comes upon him, and dwells within him, and moves the 


viii. 2, the following singular phrase is 
applied by Philo: 6 Tpotp^rrf s \6yot, 
dvofxa ipct .— Lid. de Congr . 

queer. Erud. grat., t. i. p. 543 s—'“ as if,” 
observes Gfrorer, “Moses were the 
Prophet above all others, Tpoefrfrrqs tear 
Q°Xh v ”—^ oc ' s * 6°* That Philo 

had a dim conception of the Person¬ 
ality of the Logos seems evident from 
some of his statements. Thus he applies 
to the X070S the title of High Priest. 
The abode of the homicide in the city 
of refuge is not to terminate until the 
death of the High Priest (Numb. xxxv. 
25); but the inequality of punishment 
inevitable in this case affords Philo 
much perplexity. He solves the diffi¬ 
culty by allegorizing the command : 
\iyopev 7 dtp, tov dpx^fda ovk &v0 pornov, 
dXXd \6yov Oeiov tlvai, xdvrutv o$x 
iKOutriutv povov, dXXd naX dKOvalwv dd 1- 
K 7 jfidru)u dpdroxov.—De Profugis , t. i. 
p. 562. Cf. also “ De Somniis,” lib. 11. 
t. i. p. 683-692 ; “De Migr. Abr.t. 
i. p. 452. In like manner, the Logos is 


frequently called by Philo “ the image 
of God ” (elrutv Qeov Cf. 2 Cor. iv. 4 ; 
Col. i. 15). Thus, speaking of Exod. 
xxiv. io, “ And they saw the God of 
Israel,”—he observes: “It is fit that 
they who are allied to knowledge should 
desire to behold Jehovah (itpleodai piv 
tov to * 0 * IdeTv). But if they cannot be¬ 
hold Ilim, at least His image, the most 
sacred Word ** (ryv yovv eUova afrrov, 
tov iepurrarov \ 6 yov.)—De Ling . Con - 
fus.y t. i. p. 419. Cf. Gfrorer, “ Philo,” 
Th. i. s. 243, ff. But see infra, p. 66, 
note, the more precise results of Domer. 

1 The principle from which Philo 
draws this inference powerfully illus¬ 
trates how deeply he felt the reality of 
the Divine influence which actuated the 
Prophets : Ty dk TrpotfiTjrucip yivet <fH.\ei 
ro Oto trvpftalvciv * e£<x#d{tTcu pkv 7 dp iv 
rjfjuv d vovs, /card Hjv tov Belov xvevpa- 
tos teard di Hjv peravdoTaoiv 

avrov xd\iv claoudfcrai. Qipis 7 dp 
ovk ioTt 6 vtjt6v ddavdTtp ovvoikt^ 
(rat.— Quis. Rer. Div. Har t. i. p. 511. 
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entire organism of his voice, prompting to the announcement of 
all that he foretells. 1 To that aspect of this theory which repre¬ 
sents unconsciousness as the essential condition of the Prophet’s 
inspiration, we shall advert again. I would only observe at pre¬ 
sent, that, although in his definitions of the psychological basis of 
Prophecy Philo’s statements are exaggerated, still, his favourite 
explanation—“ The Prophet is an * Interpreter; ’ God within his 
soul suggesting what must be said,” 2 —contains a main element 
of the truth. 

The chief inference, however, to be collected from such pas¬ 
sages as the foregoing is the importance attached by Philo to 
the notion implied by the term Prophet: for, we can thence un¬ 
derstand the degree of estimation in which the authors of the Old 
Testament were held by him, when he applies to them, in gene¬ 
ral, that title ;—thereby exhibiting, as it were unconsciously, the 
light in which he regarded their writings. 3 To Moses, Philo, 
after the manner of his nation, ascribes the pre-eminence. He 
was “that purest mind, which received at once the gift of Legis¬ 
lation and Prophecy, with divinely inspired wisdom; ” 4 “ he was 


1 ivoucrfK&rot tov ddov tv d> par os, koI 
tcUtclv tt)s ifxovrjs dpyavoroitav Kpouovros, 
koX ivrjxovpros ds ivapyrj fyXwriv Sjv 
irpoOcaiclfci. — De Special. Leg. t. ii. p. 
343 « 

*'Epiiriyd>s ydp lari v 6 Tpo<fdprr}S, 
MoOer inrrjxouvTos rd \cktI a tov 0eoO. 
—De Pram. et Pan., t. ii. p. 417. Cf. 
Rudelbach, “Die Lehre von der In¬ 
spiration.” Zeitschift, 1840, H. i. s. 17. 

s Besides the title Tpojrffrris, Philo 
employs several other terms to denote 
the sacred writers: e.g. MwVotus trai- 
pos, Mo riiatws 0iaailyrqs, ns twv (fioiTij- 
tGjv MuriWwr, l €po<pdvrrjs, fivarayojy6s t 
&c. The greater portion of the Old 
Testament, moreover, is quoted so as to 
express the most undoubted belief in its 
inspiration ; nor is there the least reason 
to suppose that Philo did not receive as 
Canonical, the Books which he does not 
refer to by name. To give a few ex¬ 
amples : 


Genesis is styled lepal ypa<pal.—De 
Mund. Opp., t. i. p. 18. 

Exodus, Upd ( 3 lp\os. — DcMigr. Abr., 
t. i. p. 438, where even Moses is styled 
6 Upfxpdvrrjs. 

Leviticus, Upbs \ 6 yos. — A/leg., lib. II. 
t. i. p. 85. 

Numbers, Up&rarov ypdp.fia.—Deus 
Immut., t. i. p. 273. 

Deuteronomy, XPV*^-—De Migr. 
Abr., t. i. p. 454. 

Joshua i. 5, is quoted as \byiov tov 
fXcw 0 eoO .—De Ling. Con/us., t i. p. 
430 . 

The words of Ezra (ch. viii. 2) are 
called rd tv paatXiKais (MflXois Up<xf>uv- 
TTjOivTa. — Ibid., t. i. p. 427. 

Hosea (ch. xiv. 8) is quoted as irapd 
nvi tQv Tpo(pyfTwv xpV*Mv.—De Plan- 
tat. Noe, t. i. p. 350. 

4 See “ Liber de Congr. quacr. Erudit. 
grat.” t. i. p. 538. He is called 6 dpxi- 
Trpotpfrrjs. — DeSomn., lib. II. t. i.p. 684. 
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breathed upon with heavenly love; nl his words are “ Oracles, 0 * 
and divinely true. David, 8 no less than Samuel, receives the title 
of Prophet. To the Books of Samuel Philo refers under the form, 
“ As saith the sacred word. 04 He quotes Isaiah “ as one of the 
prophets of old, who spake by divine inspiration.” 6 And he 
clearly intimates that such opinions were not peculiar to himself, 6 
but were shared by the whole nation; for, describing how his 


1 On this phrase Gfrorer observes: 
“The complete perfection of Moses* 
nature (seines Wesens) is described in 
the third book * De vita Mosis,* t. ii. p. 
145, by the beautiful expression which 
includes in itself every other quality, 
Karam eve dels inc 4 purr os ovpavlov .”— 
Philo, i. s. 63. 

* The words of Moses, in general, are 
styled \&yta in the locus classicus , “ De 
Vita Mosis,” lib. in. t. ii. p. 163. See 
Appendix F. 

3 Quoting Ps. xxiii. I : ovx & Tvx^r, 
dXXd Tcpo<prfp-T)s .— De Agricult., t. i. p. 
308. Ps. xxxviii. 4 is quoted with the 
form 6 rod MuiWwr Oicurumjs dvc<f>$ 4 - 
£a to. — De Plant. Noe, t. i. p. 335. And 
of Ps. xciv. 9, Philo observes: 6 0 c<r- 
ttIoioi drrjp €¥ tip.rots \ 4 yusv &8e. — Ibid., 
p. 334. This mode of referring to the 
Psalms, proves that Philo was uncon¬ 
scious of any distinction between the 
inspiration of the prophetical books and 
that of the Hagiographa. See supra, 
p. 52, note *. 

4 1 Sam. i. II, is thus quoted: 6 ko! 
fiaeCkiunt teal vpo<pnqru)¥ piyurro f 2a- 
puoxAjk, otvov ral pidvcpa u>s 6 Icpb* 
kbyos <f>r)<rlv, &XP * rtkcvrijs ob xl- 
rrai. — De Ebrietate, t. i. p. 379. This 
Book was accounted by the Alexan¬ 
drian Jews the “ First Book of Kings.” 
So Philo elsewhere refers to I Sam. i. 
28: Alyet ybp 4 v rjj xpurrg tuv paet- 
XeiQr atirrj [scil. "A.vvd\, k. t. a .—Quod 
Dens Jmmutab., t. i. p. 273. 

5 tls tu)v xdkai rpo<pnffTu)v ixidndcras 
ttirer. — De Somniis, t. i. p. 681. And 


Jeremiah is quoted with the words : 
M>v Xfxxfrrp-iKou Oiaeumjs x°P°v> Kara- 
xvcwsOels ivOoinnQv drapOiytaro. —De 
Ling. Con/us., t. i. p. 411. 

9 It is to be observed, with reference 
to a common misapprehension, that al¬ 
though Philo often claims an exagge¬ 
rated degree of insight into the sense of 
Scripture, he does not venture to com¬ 
pare himself with the sacred writers. 
Take, for example, the following pas¬ 
sage in which, while claiming the deep¬ 
est insight into the divine mysteries, 
Philo represents himself as a humble 
disciple at the feet of the prophet Jere¬ 
miah, who “ announces his oracle filled 
with divine inspiration, and imperson¬ 
ating God " :—Ka 2 ydp 4 yu) xapd Mawa 
rip 0 €<xfH\€t pvrjOcls rA fieydka pwrrtfpia, 
tifiun atidts 'Icpeplay rbv xpoefrf^njy ISujy, 
ral ypovs tin ov pbvov fivorrjs 
4<ttIv, dXXd ral IcpoOdyrri* hea¬ 
rd* , ovk ioKvrjoa epoaijoai xpbs aMv. 
‘0 Si, Are rd toXXA Movetur, xpV^pbv 
TLva 4 £eixev 4k xpoeibxov tov OeoO \ 4 y- 
orra xpds rijr elprjvucurrdTTjv dpeHjv 
raOra* [scil. Jer. iii. 4 ].—De Cherubim, 
t. i. p. 147. 

Gfrorer, having quoted a number of 
passages to prove that Philo occasion¬ 
ally claims for himself supernatural aid 
when interpreting portions of the Old 
Test, justly observes : “Yet one must 
not on this account believe that our 
Authors placed the Prophets of the Old 
Covenant in the same rank as ordinary 
men, or as the generation then living.” 
— Philo , i. s. 60. 
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countrymen had excited the anger of the Emperor Caligula by 
opposing his design of profaning the Temple, Philo adds, that 
the Jews would gladly embrace death, as immortality, sooner 
than overlook the abrogation of even the least of their country’s 
laws. 1 Nor, while on this topic, should we omit to bear in mind 
Philo’s peculiar system of allegorizing, exaggerated and forced 
though it was; but which, like that of Origen, was grounded 
upon the firm conviction, that the most pregnant signification 
is couched beneath the literal meaning of each expression of 
Scripture. 

The belief of Josephus in the authority of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and in the nature of the divine influence which actuated 
the Prophets, perfectly coincides with that of Philo. This agree¬ 
ment is particularly to be noticed with reference to the prophetic 
state, and to the manner in which both writers havo employed 
tho title * Prophet.’ 2 From this we can infer in what a profound 
sense Josephus calls Isaiah “ a prophet confessedly divineand 


1 tv St pAvov tOvo* i^alperov rb rwv 
’I ovbcUutv (ncoTTW fjv d¥rtwpd^€ip f elwObi 
iKowrlom dva&xe(T0cu davdrovs uxnr€p 
adavaaiav, inctp toG yrjbiv tujv xarpluv 
ircpitdciv, dvaipoufxevov, d Kal ppaxirrarov 
efij .—De Legat. ad Caium, t. ii. p. 562. 

M. Gaussen ( <: Theopneustia,—The 
Plenary Inspiration of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures,” London, 1S41) observes, “The 
Jewish philosopher Philo, in the narra¬ 
tive which he has left of his embassy to 
the Emperor Caligula, making use also 
of a term very similar to that of S. Paul 
[dcbrnttvaToi, 2 Tim. iii. 16], calls the 
Scripture ‘oracles thcocrisUs> that is to 
say, oracles given under an unction 
jrom God."— p. 24. But this writer 
has been led astray by not consulting 
the original authority. His note of re¬ 
ference is “ Qcbxpu rro Xbyia. P. 1022, 
Edit. Francof.” Now, both in this 
edition of Philo’s works, and in that of 
Mangey (t. ii. p. 577), the words are, 
0 c 6 xpV ffra 7 &P ^byia robs vb/xovs tlvai 


irrokafipdvovTCs [scii. oi 'lovbaioi] : and 
Philo uses them to prove how much 
more tenacious of their customs the 
Jews were than other nations. Since 
they believed, he argues, their laws to 
have “ proceeded from Divine Oracles,” 
they would submit to every extremity 
rather than admit the erection of a 
statue in the Temple. 

* Thus, Josephus represents Moses 
as a Prophet in so exalted a sense that 
his words are to be regarded as those of 
God: irpo<f>iiTTjs 6b of or ovk dXAos, 

O' 6 ti tin* ijfdtytaiTO doxdv airrov Xtyov- 
ror, dxpoaoOcu rov OeoG. — Antiq ., lib. 
IV. viiL 49. p. 258. 

So sacred are the words of the Deca¬ 
logue that Josephus dares not divulge 
them to the Gentiles, except in the form 
of a brief summary: oOj [scil. X670UJ] 
ov Ocfurbp iffTiv rjpuv Xtyeiv <paycpws t pbs 
t&j 5 ^ bvvdfxcts clvtGiv dijXuxrofKv. 
— Antiq. y in. v.4,p.129. Josephus gives 
another example of the reverence with 
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how much he intends to convey when he says, that all the events 
of his nation had happened according to the predictions of the 
Twelve Minor Prophets. 1 But I must confine myself here to a 
few remarks on the celebrated passage in his work against Apion.* 
In this statement Josephus maintains, that the records of no na¬ 
tion can compare with those of the Jews in point of historic truth. 
To establish this assertion, he points out the care taken to pre¬ 
serve the sacred Books, and also the strict rules which regulated 
their composition. The sacred Books, he tells his opponent, 
were delivered to the charge of the High Priest; the purity of 
whose descent was guarded by the most stringent laws, and 
whose genealogy, from father to son, was set down in the public 
archives, and could be traced back for two thousand years. 
Such precautions, observes Josephus, in order to guard the purity 
of the sacerdotal race, are not only natural but necessary. It is 
not in the power of everyone to draw up such records: nor does 
any contradiction exist in them, because the privilege of writing 
them belongs to Prophets alone. They alone were acquainted 
with the facts of earliest date, which they have learned by direct 


which his countrymen regarded the Old 
Testament. He relates that when the 
Seventy Interpreters had completed 
their version, the King (Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus) asked how it happened that 
no poet or historian had made any 
mention of so admirable a work. He 
was told, in reply, that the judgments 
of God had fallen upon all who had 
dared to treat of these divine records : 
b 64 Arjfx^TpioSt pujbtva ToXfiTjaan. tt) s tCov 
vbpuav ro&ruv dvaypa<pijs &\j/a<T0<u, bib. 
rb delav aMjv tlvai teal acpLvty, tcpauKt 
koI &ri pXapcicv Ude nvts, rofrrots 
prfpavres, Orb rod 0 eoO.— Antiq., XII. ii. 
13, p. 595. And the case of the poet 
Theodectes (mentioned by Aristotle, 
“De Poet, xviii.) is adduced, who, de¬ 
siring to dramatize some Scriptural nar¬ 
rative (fiovXrfOels tv run dpdfian ru>v iv 
rjj Upq plffky yeypaniUvuv fiv ye 6 7}vai) } 
was deprived, for a time, of sight. 


1 Referring to the judgment pro¬ 
nounced by Isaiah against Hezekiah, 
2 Kings xx. 16 : Cbv 6 b obros b wpoifrff 
tt)s bfioXoyovfUvuJt Ocios Kal Oav/xdaio j 
r^jv dXJjdeiav, xcrot0u>f r<p pnjbbv SXtai 
yf/evdbs t/xeb', UtravO' 6ca TTpoeifAirevaev 
iyypdxpat fitfiXott KariXiircv, iic rov ri- 
Xovs yvuptadrjabfieva rots abOis dvdpib- 
rots. xal o&x obros n&vos 6 jrpoqnfrrrjs, 
dXXb xal dXXoi bibbexa rbv dpidpubv rb 
avrb brolrjaav * /cal xav efre ayaObv efre 
(pavXov yivrrai xdp’ rjfuv /card rijv 4 k€i- 
vQv aTatfialvci Tpo<prjrclav.—Antiq ., x. 

ii. 2, p. 515. 

* Cont. Apion., lib. i. 7, 8, t. ii. p. 441. 
This passage has been regarded from 
the earliest times as of the greatest im¬ 
portance. Thus, Eusebius quotes it 
as giving— rbv dpidpubv rijs XeyofUvrfs 
iraXaias ruv bvbiad^KUJV f rlva irap* 
'Eppalois avavrl^jn\ra, — Eccl, Hist . 
lib. in. c. ix. p. 103. 
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inspiration from God. The history of their own times they 
have also written with unerring certainty, according as events 
occurred. 1 “ With us,” he continues, “ there is no endless 
series of works, discordant and contradictory: two-and-twenty 
Books contain the annals of all time, and are justly believed to 
be divine . . . From the age of Artaxerxes, it is true, narratives 
of events, extending to our day, have been written; but they 
have not been counted of equal credit with books composed at an 
earlier period, because there has been no accurate succession of 
Prophets. Facts clearly prove how great trust we repose in our 
sacred Books; for, although so many ages have passed away, no 
man has dared to add to, or take away from, or alter aught in 
them. Nay, it is implanted in every Jew from the hour of his 
birth, to esteem as the ordinances of God, and to stand fast by, 
these writings; and in defence of them, if need be, cheerfully to 
die.”* This remarkable passage speaks for itself: and I would 
merely point out its illustration of a principle to which consider¬ 
able weight was attached in the last Discourse, as forming the 
second “ Condition ” of the problem to be solved. The invari¬ 
able rule that all writers of the Old Testament should be Prophets 
—the word being understood in the sense given to it by Josephus 
and Philo, and on which the former founds his proof of the un¬ 
erring certainty of the Hebrew Scriptures—insures that every 
portion of every Book, whether relating to ancient events, or to 
facts which occurred in the lifetime of the writers, has been 
written under Divine Inspiration: while the direct communica¬ 
tion from God of those matters the knowledge of which could 
not be naturally acquired by the Prophet, corresponds to the 
definition which I have assigned to Revelation * 


1 €Ik6t us o$p, fiaXKop $i dp ay Kalw?, 
Art fi-f/re rod inroypd<f>€tv axrr^ovalov 
TTouffiv 6pto s, Atijre tipos ip tois ypa<pofU- 
rots ipotoris 8ta<f>uplas * dXXd pMpuv tup 
TcpofpntfTUP rd /lip dpurdru ical rd xa\aib- 
rara , tcard t^p ixlxpoiap t))p dir6 
to0 QeoC fiadbPTUP , rd 8i taB* au- 
robs, us iyiptro <ra<f>us avyypa<f>6pTup. — 
Coni. Apion., i. 7. 

* See Appendix F. Winer (“ Real- 


Wdrterbuch, ,, art. “ Saddudter M ) aigues 
with justice, from these words of Jose¬ 
phus, that ancient and modem writers, 
from Tertullian (“ Praeser. Haer., M c. 45) 
downwards, are in error when they 
assert that the Sadducees differed from 
the rest of the Jews, in receiving as 
divine the Pentateuch alone. See also 
Httvernick, b. i. s. 74. 

* See Lecture L p. 27. 
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I cannot leave this branch of our subject without pausing to 
inquire whether in that portion of the Bible which constitutes 
the New Testament, and which was written by the contempo¬ 
raries of Philo and Josephus, we can find any trace of sentiments 
analogous to those which formed, as we have just seen, so impor¬ 
tant an element of the intense religious consciousness of the Jews. 
Such traces are to be found : and thus the stamp of divine ap¬ 
proval is given to the general features of the Jewish doctrine of 
Inspiration. A few instances will prove this. The phrase 
“ oracles of God ” is employed by Philo to denote not only the 
Pentateuch, but also the Book of Joshua j 1 and therefore must be 
understood to apply to the entire Old Testament as a generic 
term. Now, this is the very expression employed by S. Paul, 
in my text, to describe the inestimable value of the treasure com¬ 
mitted to the Jews; and the word is of no unfrequent use, in 
the New Testament in this same sense. 3 Josephus, as we have 
seen, has expressed the belief of his nation, that the authors of 
the different books of the Old Testament were all entitled to 
the appellation of Prophets. Adopting this principle as an un¬ 
doubted truth, S. Peter, having quoted a prediction of Moses, 
goes on to enumerate the other sacred writers in the words, 
“Yea, and all the prophets from Samuel, and those that follow 
afterand Christ Himself, in the apologue of Lazarus and the 
rich man, represents Abraham as describing the Old Testament 


1 \671a; see supra, p. 57, note , and 
p. 56, note *. Cf., too (p. 56, note *), 
Philo’s expression for the Book of 
Numbers, Upunarov ypdfxjia, with the 
tA Upd 7 pdfifiara of S. Paul, 2 Tim. iii. 15. 

9 tA \6yta rod GeoO.—Rom. iii. 2. 
S. Stephen (Acts vii. 38) reminds the 
Jewish Council how Moses “ received 
the lively oracles (X6yia fovra) to give 
unto us.” So. again, 1 S. Peter iv. 11, 
it tis XaXei, w* X071C1 GeoO, and Heb. v. 
12, ri}s dpxys rutv Xoyliov tov GeoO. As 
a further instance of such analogies, cf. 
Gal. iv. 22, &c., which contains the al¬ 
legorical exposition of the history of 
the two sons of Abraham The Apos¬ 


tle’s inference is prefaced by the words, 
“ which things are an allegory ” (drird 
ioriv d\\rjyopodfi€va)—ye r. 24; lan¬ 
guage intimating a view of the Old Test, 
altogether analogous to that which cha¬ 
racterizes the writings of Philo. For 
example :—Philo’s sentiments as to the 
relation of the Utter of Scripture to its 
spiritual or allegorical sense, may be 
illustrated by his remark on the migra¬ 
tions of Abraham : al drjXioSeioou diro t- 
kIcu, Tip fiir WfiaTi ttjs ypatfriji, \nr* 
dvdpbs <r<xf>oO yeyovatn xarA it roOr 
dXXyyoplas vopovs, vxb (pCXapkrov 'pvxyt, 
t 6 v dXrjdrj for ways Geov.— Dc Vita 
Abrah. f t. ii. p. 11. But see infra % Lect.vii. 
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by the comprehensive phrase, “ Moses and the Prophets.” 1 2 * 
Again, Philo observes, referring to the Prophet “ like unto 
Moses”* who was at length to appear, that, although he was to 
prophesy, and announce his oracles under the divine actuation, 
his words were not to be his own; and that each utterance, 
with which he had been inspired, was to proceed from the sug¬ 
gestion of another. 8 It is impossible to avoid being struck by 
the general resemblance of this sentiment to an inspired state¬ 
ment of the New Testament, in a much contested passage, on 
the meaning of which it casts considerable light: “ No prophecy 
of the Scriptures,” writes S.. Peter, “ is of an y private interpreta- 
tation ;” 4 * * * for the prophecy came not in old time by the will of man : 
but holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” But a higher instance still remains. “ Moses alone,” 
writes Philo, “ has fully realized the qualities of a legislator. 
All know this who are versed in the sacred Books, which none 
could have written without the guidance of God;—those most 
glorious of possessions, the image and copy of models stamped 
upon the soul. That these laws are truly divine, and omit no¬ 
thing needful is our surest trust. The words of Moses alone, 
steadfast and unshaken, stamped, as it were, with the seal of 
nature itself, remain fixed since the day they were written until 
now : and our hope is that, for all future time, they will abide 
immortal; as long as sun, and moon, and the universal heaven, 
and the world itself endure.” 4 It is almost unnecessary to point 


1 Acts iii. 22-24. S. Luke xvi. 29, 31. 

2 Deut. xviii. 18. 

5 . . . rti €Tri<f>av€U e£a.Tivalu)t irpoifr^ 
T7)$ deoipopTjros d€<TTi€i Kdl rpo<frrjrcva€t f 
\iycop flip oIkciop ovSiv . . Sea $’ 
iprixcirai, SicXevaerai Kaffdwep inropdX- 
Xoptos iripov.— De Monarch, lib. 1.1. ii. 
p. 222. And again, Trpofpifrrjs ydptSiop 
flip ovSip &TTo<f>diyy€rat t dXXorpia Si 
icdpra vtttjxoOptos iripov. — Quis. Rer. 
Div . IIacres, t. i. p. 510. 

4 iSlas eTiXwrewr.—2 S. Peter i. 20, 

of which passage several commentators 

give the following interpretation: “ The 

writings of the Prophets are not of their 

(the Prophets*) <ram revelation, disclo¬ 


sure, pro price patefactionis ; they did 
not communicate their own thoughts, 
but the counsels of God.” Mangey 
observes on the sentiment of Philo here 
referred to : “Non multum a Philone 
discrepat D. Petrus, 2 Ep. i. 20, ubi 
iinXuaeM non de interpretation\ ut vul- 
go, sed du motu, et suggestione est ex- 
ponendum ob sequentia.”—t. i. p. 510. 
Whether Mangey’s exposition of this 
obscure passage be correct or not, the 
principle conveyed by it is quite con¬ 
sistent with that which wiU be laid 
down, infra , Lecture v. 

4 TA Si tovtov poPov pificua, dad- 
Xevra, ditpdSwTa , Ka$dwtp a<f>payiai <pu- 
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out the striking resemblance of this sentiment to the expression 
of our Lord Himself, when speaking of the Law: “ Verily I 
say unto you, till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall 
in no wise pass from the Law, till all be fulfilled ; 99 or, again, 
“ It is easier for heaven and earth to pass, than one tittle of the 
Law to fail. 0 1 

But it may be said, that Christ and His Apostles, when they 
made use of this language, merely ‘ accommodated 9 themselves 
to the prejudices of the Jewish people; and that by this principle 
of ‘ accommodation ’ are to be explained all the strong expres¬ 
sions employed in the New Testament respecting the authority 
and inspiration of the Old. As this objection will meet us 
again, in the course of our investigation, it may be well to dis¬ 
cuss it here, once for all. 

It is plain, that, in any communication from an infinite Being 
to creatures of finite capacities, one of two things must happen. 
Either the former must raise the latter almost to His own level; 
or else He must suit the form of His communication to their 
powers of apprehension. In a word, unless God’s Bevelation 
had been designed to extend to the removal of every error, and 
to afford man an unclouded view of the divine counsels and Na¬ 
ture,—and we have no reason to suppose that either our senses 
could perfectly take in, or the capabilities of language correctly 
convey, such knowledge;—unless, I repeat, this supposition be 
insisted upon, we must believe that Revelation has been ‘ accom¬ 
modated ’ to the understanding and opinions of mankind, in all 
points in which it was not God’s will further to enlighten the 

<rc«s avrijs <T€<njnafffUva f fUvu xcryfws Judsei omnibus fere seculis. Siracid., 
dp' if t ijfUpas iypdprj vvv, kcu xpds xxxvii. 25 : teal al ijfUfxu rod 'Iffpa^X 

rbv firtira vdvra btapevtip Axij at Wd dvapldfirjroi . . . Joseph. Ant. lib. iii. 

alQpa &aw€p dldrara, foj$ &v ij\ios c. 8 . circa finem : poplwp oOs Kpclrropas 

xal fftXifPrj Kal 6 ati/nras oupavds if Kard irirptaip dy$punrlprp 6 vtcls, €li 

t€ Kal KdfffAot 5.— De Vita Mosis , t. rbv drovra / 3 c/Jafwt aiuva awkfirf pv~ 

ii. p. X 36. \ax&i)rou, duipcav efreu dofarras rod QeoQ, 

1 S. Matt. v. 18; S. Luke xvi. 17. &c. 

Mangey’s note on the passage just Compare also with Christ’s exprea- 
quoted from Philo is as follows:— sion as to the Law, the language of the 

“ Legem Mosis, quoad morum saltern Book of Baruch, ch. iv. I :—“ This is 

praecepta, esse perpetuam, non Philo the Book of the commandments of God, 

solus docuit, id enin sibi spondebant and the Law that endureth for ever.” 
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human understanding, or specially to correct human opinions. 1 
Indeed, by insisting upon the former part of this alternative, a 
late writer attempts to defend his denial of the possibility of a Re¬ 
velation : “ Even the Omnipotence of God,” he observes, “ can¬ 
not infuse infinite conceptions into finite minds.” 3 If we turn to 
Scripture, however, we shall see how this matter is decided. In 
God’s dealings with men we find “ wrath,” “ jealousj,” ‘‘repent¬ 
ance,” and other affections, ascribed to the Divine Being. He 
is described “ as sitting on a throne;” His “ eyes ” are said “ to 
behold the children of men ; ” 3 not to mention other instances, 
which must suggest themselves to every one, in which God con¬ 
descends to convey to us, not the very reality indeed, but some¬ 
thing as near the reality as He sees it expedient for us to know. 


1 Cf. Arnold “ On the Right Interpre¬ 
tation of the Scriptures,” Sermons, 4th 
ed. vol. ii. p. 385. Dr. Arnold writes : 
“ When God chooses a being of finite 
knowledge to be the medium of His re¬ 
velations, it is at once understood that 
the faculties of this being are left in 
their natural state, except so far as re¬ 
gards the special message with which 
he is entrusted. But, perhaps, we do 
not enough consider how in the very 
message itself there must be a mixture 
of accommodation to our ignorance;— 
for complete knowledge, on any one 
point, could not be given without ex¬ 
tending itself to other points;—nay, 
the very means by which we receive all 
our knowledge, that is language, and 
the observation of our senses, are them¬ 
selves so imperfect, that they could not 
probably convey to the mind other than 
imperfect notions of truth.” 

2 “The Creed of Christendom,” by 

William Rathbone Greg: London, 
1851 “ Being finite, we can form no 

correct or adequate idea of the In¬ 
finite being material, we can form no 
clear conception of the Spiritual. The 
question of a Revelation can in no way 
affect this conclusion ; since even the 
Omnipotence of God cannot infuse in¬ 
finite conceptions into finite minds,— 


cannot, without an entire change of the 
conditions of our being, pour a just and 
full knowledge of His nature into the 
bounded capacity of a mortal's soul. 
Human intelligence could not grasp it; 
human language could not express it.” 
— Preface, p. x. Even Mr. Coleridge has 
so completely overlooked the fact which 
we are now considering, as to observe : 
“ How can absolute infallibility be blen¬ 
ded with fallibility ? How can infallible 
truth be infallibly conveyed in defective 
and fallible expressions ?”— Confessions 
of an Enquiring Spirit , Letter ii. p. 21. 
What! Not even in the words of 
Christ ? See also Mr. Coleridge's re¬ 
marks on 4 accommodation,* supra , p. 
42, note. 

3 Thus, Dante writes:— 

“ Cosl parlar conviensi al vostro in- 
gegno, 

Perocchfe solo da sensato apprende 
Ci6 che fa poscia d* intelletto degno. 
Per questo la Scrittura condiscende 
A vostra facultate; e piedi e mano 
Attribuisce a Dio, ed altro intende.” 

Paradiso t Canto IV. 
The ancient Jews, as we learn from 
Philo’s remarks on Gen. ii. 7, were fully 
aware of this ‘accommodation’ of Scrip¬ 
ture to man’s limited faculties :—Td 
yefxrjv ENE$¥2H2EN, taw earl t<? 
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Without this species of ‘ accommodation ’ there could be no such 
thing as instruction. Every instructor must begin upon ground 
common to his pupils, with principles presupposed as known to 
them, in order to extend the sphere of their knowledge to other 
truths. The missionary, for example, must adopt some such 
process when he speaks of “ God” to the heathen ; he adopts 
the term of the heathen dialect, but he refines and exalts its 
meaning. 1 In fact, the principle of all such adaptations is 
expressed in the explanation of S. Paul to the Athenians: 
“ Whom ye ignorantly worship, Him declare I unto you.” * 

The importance of this subject has called attention to it from 


'Ep€ttviv<J€V i) ’E^vxfawe rd &\J/vxa t. 

7 dp Twraurrjs drorlas dvax\rj(T0elr)p.€P f 
Cxrre ropUaai Qebv ard/xaros t) fxvKH)pwy 
dpydvois xpV c ^ ai tpMpwrjcai. 

Atoios 7 dp 6 Qcds ou ixbvov, d\\* oi)5’ 
dvdpunr6/xop<pos. — 56 '. Leg. A/legor., lib. 
i. t. i. p. 50. 

1 In this task the missionary is beset 
with no small difficulties ; a considera¬ 
tion of which will illustrate the neces¬ 
sity of divine guidance, in order thus to 
refine the sense of human language, and 
to overcome its imperfections. See, for 
example, “ An Inquiry into the proper 
mode of rendering the word ‘God,’ 
in translating the Scriptures into the 
Chinese language; ” by Sir G. S. Staun¬ 
ton, 1849, who writes: “ Drs. Morrison, 
Milne, and Marsham, used Shin to 
render Elohirn and Theos in all cases. 
Dr. Medhurst and Mr. Gutzlaff used 
S hang-tee to render these words, 
when the true God was referred to, and 
Shin when the reference was to a false 
God. ” The early Christian missionaries 
“accepted without scruple Tien and 
Shang-tee, which they found in popu¬ 
lar use, to convey the Scriptural ideas 
of heaven and the true God.” “ In 
1715 the Dominicans obtained from 
the Pope an apostolic precept, ordain¬ 
ing amongst other things that the term 
Shang-tee should be no longer used 


in the Christian Ritual of the Chinese, 
and that the term Tikn-chu, signifying 
literally * Lord of heaven,’ and already 
occasionally used, should be substituted 
in its place.” . . . “ It has been shown 
that Shang-tee, or Tien, may be said 
to be the immediate object of the Em¬ 
peror’s public worship on certain State 
occasions. Yet it must be confessed 
that neither Tien nor Shang-tee, 
practically speaking, is viewed by the 
people of China generally, as an object 
of direct worship at all! The religious 
worship of the Chinese people, such as 
it is, is practically transferred to the 
multitude of Shin (‘gods,* according 
to some translators, and ‘ spirits,* ac¬ 
cording to others), whose images are 
honoured under various names.”—pp. 
2-18. The Protestant missionaries pro¬ 
pose to introduce the word Shin. —p. 
27. 

a Acts xvii. 23. The language of the 
New Testament presents more than one 
illustration of this principle. E.g. :— 
ra\iyy€ve<rla, which occurs never in 
the Old Testament, and only twice in 
the New (S. Matt. xix. 28 ; Tit. iii. 5), 
“ is one of the many words,” remarks 
Archbishop Trench, “ which the Gospel 
found, and, so to speak, glorified ; en¬ 
larged the borders of its meaning; lifted 
it up into a higher sphere made it the 
F 
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the earliest period of Christianity : and while tho Fathers recog¬ 
nize, and state with accuracy, the nature of this ‘ economy * 
(obcovofiia), or * condescension * (ovytcaTd/3a<ri<;), or ‘accommoda¬ 
tion ’ ( avfjL7T€pL<f)opd) 9 as it is exhibited in God’s revelations, or in 
the inspired teaching of the Apostles ; they are careful to point 
out the distinction between this characteristic of the language of 
Scripture, and the ‘ hypocrisy * (irrro/cpuns), which through cow¬ 
ardice conceals a truth, or the ‘ dissimulation * ( dissimilatio), 
which to attain its ends stoops to tolerate error. 1 In modern 


expression of far deeper thoughts, of 
far greater truths, than any of which it 
had been the vehicle before. It was, 
indeed, already in use [cf., e.g., Cicero, 
* Ad Attic.* vi. 6 ; Philo, 4 De Mundo,* 
t. ii. p. 617]; but as the Christian new- 
birth was not till after Christ's birth 
.... so the word could not be used 
in this its highest, most mysterious 
sense, till that great mystery of the 
birth of the Son of God into our wmrld 
had actually found place. ”— Synonyms 
of the New Testament , 2nd ed. p. 69. 
Cf., too, the far deeper meaning ex¬ 
pressed in Heb. i. 3 (*Os Csv dvauyaofia 

tt}s 66£i 7 $. airrov <plp<j)v re rd 

lrdyra rip pJjfxan rijs Svydfscoj s airrov), 
with the language of the Apocrypha : 
dr/xls ydp ion [soil. <ro<f>la ] rijs rov 
QeoO duvdp.c<os . . . diravyoofia yap 
i<r n <purr6t autilov, k. t. X. — Wisd. vii. 

The use of the term A 6705 by S. John 
is commonly adduced as an illustration. 
Thus, Olshausen, on S. John i. 1, ob¬ 
serves : 11 If it be assumed (and this, if 
it cannot be demonstrated, cannot be 
proved untrue), that John was ac¬ 
quainted with the writings of Philo, 
.... we have then an external reason 
for the use of this term ; only we are 
not to assume that John gained the idea 
itself through any historical medium 
whatever. Even if he did receive some 
external notice of it, he obtained it first 
in reality through the illumination of the 
Spirit.’* That Philo’s conception of the 
Logos belonged to a totally different 


sphere of thought from the inspired 
teaching of S. John, seems clear from 
the results deduced by Domer (“ Von 
der Person Christi,” 2te Aufi. Einleit, 
s. 18, ff.) from the speculations of the 
philosophic Jew. The Logos of Philo, 
according to Domer, neither possessed 
Personality (Hypotase), nor was essen¬ 
tially Divine “ So wenig der gdtt- 
liche Logos eine Hypotase ist, so wenig 
ist er Gott an sich (rd "Ov).”—s. 43. 
Compare, also, Professor W. Archer 
Butler’s 44 Lectures on the History of 
Ancient Philosophy,” vol. ii. p. 7, See. 

1 A few illustrations will suffice to 
prove this statement. S. Cyril of Alex¬ 
andria writes of the Holy Ghost 'On 
riXeioy rd II yev/ia rd "Ayiov koX ovdiv 
artXis iv airrip’ K&y yap <piprfral nva 
Tcpl airrov irapd rah detais ypafaih, 
inrtfMpalvovrd n roiovroy, rijs oIkovo- 
/xlas tvcKa ttjs Si 1 ijfids elprjoOai 
5u xsofiev. — Thcsaur. Assert, xxxiv. t. v. 
p. 343. The recognized use of oIkovo- 
pda to signify the mystery of the Incar¬ 
nation comes under this head : Tijv 
ivavdpunrrjotv rov 0cov A oyov KaAovfiev 
olicoy 0 filav. —Theodores., Dial. II. t. 
iv. p. 62. 

S. Paul circumcised Timothy, 44 be¬ 
cause of the Jews.”—Acts xvi. 3. Re¬ 
ferring to this text, Clement of Alex, 
justly quotes the passage 1 Cor. ix. 
19-22, ending with the words, 44 I am 
made all things to all men, that I might 
by all means save some adding the 
remark (according to Potter’s emenda- 
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times much attention has been directed to the principle of ‘ ac¬ 
commodation/ in consequence of the uses to which it has been 
perverted by Rationalists of every school. 1 It has been distin¬ 
guished into ‘accommodation in the form / and * accommodation 
in the matter / of the information communicated. 2 To the former 
belong the style, and popular mode of instruction, employed by 


tion of the text) : '0 rolvw pdxP L T V* 
avfiw€pitpopds <j vyKdTaftalvwv \f/i- 
\rjs, 5ta rijy rufv $t* oOs <jvp.nc pupt- 
perat ourTjplay , ovticpda s vxoKplocws 
Sid t 6 v lxTjpm\pdvov rdis diKalois dxd 
rOiv fyXoOvTbJV kIv5vvov /lertxw, ovtos 
ovdapuos dvaxd£eTCLL.— Strom. VII. c. ix. 

р. 863. Similarly, S. Chrysostom, speak¬ 
ing of S. Paul’s conduct described in 
Acts xxi. 20-26, observes: 6p£s 6ri 
tjvIkcl p.kv Kaipbs ovyKara^doeus 9)v t 
Kal llaOXos touda i'fey .— Horn, in Gal. ii. 
II, t. iii. p. 372. 

While the fact of such 4 accommoda¬ 
tion * is thus distinctly admitted, all no¬ 
tion of 1 dissimulation ’ is as rigidly ex¬ 
cluded. Thus Tertullian, referring to 
S. Mark x. 46-52, where the multitude 
charge the blind Bartimoeus that he 
should hold his peace, rejects a cavil 
of Marcion :— 44 Aut doce increpantes 
illos sci$se quod Jesus non esset filius 
David; ut idicirco silentium cccco in- 
dixisse credantur. Sed et si doceres, 
facilius illos ignorasse prrcsumeretur, 
quam Dominum falsam in sc p rasdic a- 
tionem sustinere potuisse . Sed patiens 
Dominus : non tamen confirmator er- 
roris, immo etiam detector Creatoris; 
ut non prius hanc cfficitatem hominis 
illius enubilasset, ne ultra Jesum filium 
David existimaret. Atquin, ne patien- 
tiam Ejus infamaretis, nec ullam ra- 
tionem dissumlationis Illi affingeretis, 
nec filium David negaretis, manifes- 
tissime confirmavitcceci praxlicationem, 
et ipsa remuneratione medicinrc et tes- 
timonio fidei. Fides, inquit, tua te 
salvum fecit.”— Adv. Marcion lib. iv. 

с. 36 , p. 5 6 4- 

Bretschneider (“ Handbuch der dog¬ 


matic,” B. i. s. 422) justly observes that 
Origen rejects all false ‘accommoda¬ 
tion’ when he explains, as follows, the 
calumny of the Jews, “ Say we not well 
that thou art a Samaritan” (S. John viii. 
48 ) : Ak6 y 5i Kal &rt nvit $ovto aMv 
[set/. XpiOTov] /-dj ax6 SiaO/oc wi ra 
xcpi p.l\\ovTos alvvos, Kal ra xcpl Kpl- 
<T€un, Kal avaardoem StddoKciv, Siaxcl- 
fjicvov /xh XapiapetTiKun, ws p.rj5cvds /xcrd 
rbv ftiov avoKeipdvou rots dvOpuxot t, 
xpocrxoirjatus 51 hticcv, Kara to (v5o£ov 
K al apkoKOV rots 'lovSalois, rd xepl ava- 
ordocu) s rat rrjs aluvlov {urrjs xpo<pepo- 
ficvov. — Comm, in Joann ., t. iv. p. 353. 

For further instances, cf. Suicer, 
“Thesaurus,” sub voc. olKouopUa. 

\ Spinoza, in this, as in other kindred 
topics, seems to have led the way : 
44 Nec alitcr de Christi rationibus, qui- 
bus Pharis®os contumaci® et ignoranti® 
convincit discipulosque ad veram vitam 
hortatur, statuendum; quod nempe suas 
rationes opinionibus et principiis unius- 
cujusque accommodavit. Ex. gr. Cum 
Pharisffiis dixit, vide Matt. xi. 26, 4 et si 
Satanas Satanam ejicit, adversus seip- 
sum divisus est,’ &c., nihil nisi Phari- 
smos ex suis principiis convincere voluit, 
non autem docere, dari Dffimones, aut 
aliquod D®monum regnum.” Spinoza 
adds : 44 Si mihi enumeranda essent 
omnia Scriptur® loca, qu® tantum ad 
hominem, sive ad captum alicujus scripta 
sunt % et qu® non sine magno Philoso- 
phi® prajudicio tanquam divina doc- 
trina defendatur, a brevitate cui studeo 
longe discederem.”— Tractatus Thcol . 
Polity cap. ii. circa fin. 

2 Cf. Bretschneider, “ Handb. der. 
Dogm.” 4te Aufl. B. i. § 42, ss. 418- 
F 2 
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Christ and His Apostles; as well as their practice of clothing 
the truths of religion in parables, or allegories, or similitudes 
borrowed from the range of ordinary experience. Take, for ex¬ 
ample, the figurative analogies which Christ applies to the twelfth 
chapter of S. Matthew’s Gospel, after the manner of a parable, 
in order to exhibit an idea vividly to His hearers; the connexion 
being such that He could not possibly be misunderstood* 1 * Ac¬ 
commodation in the matter ’ of the information communicated is 
laid down as being two-fold :—negative and positive . ‘ Negative 
accommodation’ is that in which either a command is not enforced 
in its full rigour; or in which the whole truth is not at once dis¬ 
closed, but is imparted gradually. As an instance of not insisting 
upon the strict letter of a divine injunction, we may cite the re¬ 
laxation of the law of marriage, by which a system of divorce 
was permitted to the Jews “ because of the hardness of their 
hearts ” 3 : but even here the moral obligation of the command was 
never allowed to be forgotten, as is plainly intimated by the Pro¬ 
phet Malachi. 8 As cases in which the truth is unfolded gradually, 
we may adduce the passages in which S. Paul tells the Co- 


430 ; whose rationalistic views here, as 
elsewhere, disfigure the accuracy of his 
distinctions. 

1 S. Matt. xii. 43-45 :—“ When the 
unclean spirit is gone out of a man, he 
walketh through dry places, seeking 
rest, and findeth none,” &c. 

* S. Matt xix. 8. 

8 “ The Lord had been witness be¬ 
tween thee and the wife of thy youth, 
against whom thou hast dealt treacher¬ 
ously : yet is she thy companion, and 
the wife of thy covenant. And did not 
He make one? . . . Therefore take 
heed to your spirit, and let none deal 
treacherously against the wife of his 
youth.”—Mai. ii. 14, 15* Cf., too, 
Christ’s appeal to the original law of 
marriage, S. Matt. xix. 4:—“ Have ye 
not read/* &c. Mr. Greg asserts that 
our Lord “ contradicted Moses, and 
abrogated his ordinances in an authori¬ 
tative and peremptory manner, which 
precludes the idea that he supposed 


himself dealing with the direct com¬ 
mands of God. This is done in many 
points specified in Matt. v. 33-44 in 
the case of divorce in the most posi¬ 
tive and naked manner .”—The Creed of 
Christendom , p. 11. On this subject 
Mr. Davison, with his usual accuracy, 
observes: “ The Law forbore, in some 
few points, a perfection of its discipline. 
It practised an unwilling condescension, 
in yielding to the * hardness of heart/ 
the gross and refractory temper of the 
people to whom it was given. This was 
seen in its non-prohibition of a plurality 
of wives, and its permission of divorce. 
But the Holy Jesus, who came to re¬ 
store the Divine Law to its first integ¬ 
rity, as well as to make atonement 
for the transgression of it, He, in His 
Institutes, reformed these temporary 
concessions. Meanwhile, one of the 
Prophets [Malachi] had given a clear 
intimation that God approved not the 
permission so allowed, but would draw 
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rinthians that he had “fed them with milk, and not with meat j” 1 
and in which Christ Himself told His disciples:—“ I have yet 
many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 2 

‘ Positive accommodation/ however,—which brings us to the 
objection from which we started,—is that in which the teacher 
adopts as true, principles which he knows to be erroneous ; and 
employs them so as to confirm his pupils in their errors. Of this 
a remarkable instance occurs in the New Testament, in the case 
of S. Peter’s “ dissimulation” at Antioch ; and there it is treated 
with severe and marked reprobation : “I withstood him to the 
face,” writes S. Paul, “ because He was to be blamed.” 8 

It will be easily seen how the other examples of just and ne¬ 
cessary ‘ accommodation ’ to human imperfection have supplied, 
to over-ingenious and perverse minds, that colouring of truth 
which has served to lend even a semblance of plausibility to their 
statement, when they ascribe i positive’ or false ‘ accommodation’ 
to our Lord and His disciples. In the particular case before us, 
in which, as I have shown, Christ has given His sanction to the 
sentiments of the Jews respecting the permanence of the Law, 
and the authority of the Old Testament, His discourses were, 
it is true, delivered to the multitude on the Mount, and to the 
Pharisees: but we find Him still urging these same principles, 
when alone with His most trusted friends, both before and after 
His Resurrection:—His chief argument, in all cases, being an 
appeal to the prophecies respecting Himself. 4 S. Paul, too, 
when writing to His confidential disciple Timothy, and to those 
most opposed to Judaism at Corinth, 5 —for the Judaizing Chris- 


the domestic charities into stricter bonds 
of union and severity.”— Discourses on 
Prophecy , p. 44. 

1 I Cor. iii. 2. 

* S. John xvi. 12. 

3 Gal. ii. 11-18. **The other Jews 
dissembled likewise with him (<rvrvir cicpl- 
(hjoav ); insomuch that Barnabas also 
was carried away with their dissimula¬ 
tion (inroKplffct).” —ver. 13. Cf. the 
words of Clement of Alex, already 
quoted, p. 66, note *. On the question 


of S. Peter’s conduct at Antioch, see 
infra , Lecture v. 

4 E. g. S. Matt. xxvi. 24, 54, S. Luke 
xxiv. 44-47. Even in prayer to His 
Father, our Lord appeals to the Old 
Testament. 41 While I was with them 
in the world, I kept them in Thy name: 
those that thou gavest Me I have kept, 
and none of them is lost, but the son of 
perdition, that the Scripture might be 
fulfilled .**—S.John xvii. 12. Cf. xiii. 18. 

4 2 Tim. iii. 16 ; 1 Cor. iii. 4. 

*F 
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tians were surely not those who boasted that they were “ of 
Paul,” or “ of Apollos,”—S. Paul, I say, maintains the divine 
inspiration of the Old Testament as strictly as the most rigid 
Israelite of the school of Philo. But our denial of the use of 
false ‘ accommodation* is not to be limited to this one point. It 
may be confidently affirmed, that the teaching of the New Tes¬ 
tament affords no single instance of such deception. Christ 
neither denies the existence of Spirits in order to conciliate the 
Sadducees; nor does He instruct the woman of Samaria in doc¬ 
trines which he opposed before the Jews. S. Paul proclaims 
the same divine truths before kings and rulers, before Jews and 
Greeks; and he tells us that the doctrine of a crucified Redeemer 
was alike offensive to both. In a word, we find Christ quoting 
Moses and the Prophets to friend and to foe ; to Pharisee and to 
Sadducee; to the people and to His disciples; in the desert 1 and 
in the Temple ; at the commencement of His ministry and at 
its close ; in exposition by acts and exposition by doctrine;— 
combining, on all occasions, the Old Testament with the new 
Revelation as being conveyed by the same Spirit. 

From all this, therefore, it may be concluded, that the senti¬ 
ments of Philo, and Josephus, and the early Jews, were not the 
mere private assertions of good and pious men, or the exagge¬ 
rated expression of Hebrew nationality : these sentiments rather 
exhibit authentic information respecting the real character of 
the Old Testament; information stamped with the seal of 
Christ Himself,—the source of all Revelation,—Who would 
have counteracted His own sole purpose, had He ascribed to 
the ancient Scriptures authority to which they could lay no 
claim. 

I now turn to the evidence afforded by the Christian Church : 2 
and, in doing so, it may be well to notice, in the first instance. 


great majority of S. Paul’s Epistles, and, 
to a great degree, the Gospels, were in¬ 
tended for those who were not Jews; and 
who, therefore, could not have been pre¬ 
judiced in favour of the Old Testament. 

i See especially the accounts of His 
temptation.—S. Matt, iv., St. Luke iv. 

* For a more extended discussion of 


the opinions of the Fathers, see Appen¬ 
dix G. So unexceptionable a witness as 
De Wette introduces his list of autho¬ 
rities from the early Christian writers, 
from S. Irenacus downwards, with the 
remark : “ All recognized these Books 
as holy and divine.” — Etnleit^ Th. L 
§ 22, s. 30. 
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any traces that exist of exceptions to the singular uniformity 
which has prevailed upon the question of Inspiration in every 
age. It has become the fashion, indeed, among modern writers, 
following, I apprehend, in the footsteps of Neander, 1 to point to 
the celebrated Theodore of Mopsuestia, who lived at the open¬ 
ing of the fifth century, as having led the way in questioning the 
inspiration of the Scriptures. 2 I believe this charge to be alto¬ 
gether without foundation. Suffice it here to observe, that when 
the doctrinal views of Theodore were condemned at the Fifth 
General Council, nearly one hundred and thirty years after his 


1 Neander observes in the first edition 
of his history: “ The germs of this ten¬ 
dency [viz. to a ‘ grammatico-logical * 
method of interpreting the BibleJ were 
still further developed by distinguished 
men in the fourth century, and in the 
commencement of the fifth . . . above 
all by the acute and original Theodore 
of Mopsuestia. . . . We find, in fact, 
traces of a more free mode of appre¬ 
hending the idea of Inspiration in this 
period, only in those cases where a more 
unprejudiced, grammatico-logical inter¬ 
pretation of the Bible conduced to that 
result, as in the case of a Jerome, a 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, and a Chry¬ 
sostom.— Allg, Gesch. der Kire he, b. ii. 
s. 503. Neander has considerably modi¬ 
fied his opinion as to the views, respect¬ 
ing Inspiration, maintained by the three 
writers named in this extract. In his 
second edition, the entire of the section 
from which I have just quoted has been 
re-written to the extent of several pages; 
the author now contenting himself with 
adducing a series of quotations from 
Theodore, S. Chrysostom, and S. Je¬ 
rome, to illustrate the proposition that, 
in consequence of the principles accord¬ 
ing to which these writers expounded 
the Bible, they have advanced certain 
ideas “ at the foundation of which lies a 
peculiar modification of the notion of 
Inspiration.**—B. ii. s. 661, ff. 

For an examination of Theodore’s es¬ 
timation of Scripture, see Appendix G. 


The reader may form a judgment with 
respect to S. Jerome’s views from the 
following comment on Eph. iii. 6 
“ Scio appositionem conjunctionis ejus 
per quam dicitur, * cohaeredes, et con- 
corporales, et comparticipes’ indecoram 
facere in Latino sermone, sententiam. 
Sed quia ita habetur in Grceco, et singuli 
sermanes, syllable, apices, puncta, in di- 
vinus Scripturis plena sunt sensibus , 
propterea raagis volumus in composi- 
tione structuraque verborum, quam in- 
telligentia periclitari.”— Opp., t. vii. p. 
591. For S. Chrysostom’s notion of 
Inspiration, see for the present, infra, 
p. 83, note 4 . 

a Thus, for example, M. Gaussen 
writes: “ With the exception, we say, of 
Theodore de Mopsueste, the long period 
of the first eight centuries of Christian¬ 
ity did not produce a single theologian 
who disavowed the plenary inspiration 
of the Scriptures, save only among the 
most violent of the heretical sects which 
have troubled the Christian Church ; I 
mean the Gnostics, the Manichaeans, 
the Anomceans, and the Mahometans.’* 
— Theofneustia , p. 353. 

One feels more surprise, however, at 
so well-informed a writer as Rudelbach 
making the same assertion : especially, 
since he adduces, as his sole grounds, 
the fact of Theodore having denied the 
Canonical authority of the Book of 
Job, of Proverbs, and of Ecclesiastes. 
See his “ Zeitschrift ’* for 1840, “ Die 
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death; and when every imputation which controversial animo¬ 
sity could suggest was cast, in after-times, upon his memory by 
individual opponents ; l —no allusion whatever was made to his 
having deviated, on this cardinal point, from the universal belief 
of Christendom. This harmony of opinion, indeed, will appear 
the more striking when the nature of the exceptions which do 
exist is duly considered. 

It is a common and just remark of Christian writers, from 
the earliest times, that, amid the various contests in which the 


Lehre von der Inspir.” H. i. s. 46. I 
have already observed (p. 34) when re¬ 
ferring to the similar error of Luther as 
to certain Books of the New Testament, 
that it is an obvious mistake to repre¬ 
sent the denial of the Canonicity of a 
particular Book as being equivalent to a 
denial of the inspiration of Scripture in 
general. In Theodore’s, as in Luther’s 
case, the low estimate in which parti¬ 
cular Books were regarded arose from 
the exalted sense in which the divine 
character of Scripture was felt and re¬ 
cognized their common error consist¬ 
ing in the belief, that such and such 
portions of the Bible did not satisfy the 
tests of Inspiration which they ventured 
to define. This distinction Rudelbach 
insists upon when speaking of Luther ; 
while he forgets to acknowledge its 
existence in the parallel case of Theo¬ 
dore of Mopsuestia. He remarks: 
“ Passages lie before us from Luther’s 
writings,—writings, too, composed at 
very different periods of his life (even at 
the date of his rude decision as to the 
Epistle of James),—which satisfactorily 
prove that he never ceased to assert the 
verbal inspiration of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures; and that we, consequently, do 
violence to his words if we impute to 
him any other principle.*'— Ibid., b. ii. 
s. 8. See Appendix C. 

1 E. g. Leontius of Byzantium (a.d. 
590), in his work “ Contra Nestorianos 
et Eutychianos,” of which merely a 
Latin version had been published by 
Canisius, in his “ Lectiones Antique ” 


(Ant. 1725, t. i. p. 525), the original 
Greek text not having been accessible 
before the year 1844, when it was given 
by Cardinal Mai in his “ Spicilegium 
Romanum ” (t. x. par. ii. p. 1, &c.). 
While defending Theodore from the 
charge of having called in question the 
inspiration of Scripture, I must altoge¬ 
ther disclaim any desire to defend his 
orthodoxy on other points: “ Est enim 
manifestum, Theodorum Nestorii magis- 
trum, utpote Nestoriani erroris auctor- 
em a veteribus vocari.”—O. F. Fritsche, 
De Theodor 1 Vita, p. 15. His merit, 
however, as an expositor of Scripture, 
has never been called in question. 
Cardinal Mai, in the preface to his edi¬ 
tion of Theodore’s Commentary on the 
Twelve Minor Prophets (“Scriptorum 
Veterum Collectio,” Romae, 1832, tom. 
vi.), expresses the estimation in which 
he was held : “ Ab Orientalibus * Sa- 
pientia? mare,’ et, Scripturarum 1 In- 
terpres * *ar’ itoxfy dictus universa? 
Ecciesice Doctor interdum appellatus, et 
Magni denique, cognomento donatus.” 
—p. v. Cardinal Mai, having pointed 
out the faults usually noted in Theo¬ 
dore’s Commentaries, goes on to speak 
in the highest terms of his exposition of 
the Minor Prophets: observing, that 
notwithstanding the obscurity of the 
subject, Theodore “ non verba legere, 
sed in Prophelae cujusquc mentem ocu- 
lorum aciem intendcre videatur. Quam- 
obrem, non sine causa, a multis arcem 
Interpretum tenere dictus cst.”—p. 
xv. 
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Church has had to engage with the different forms of heresy, 
both sides have appealed to the divine authority of the Bible . 1 
The single exception to this uniformity of sentiment, which the 
records of antiquity appear to afford, occurs in the case of such a 
controversy. This contradiction of the unanimous voice of the 
Church proceeded from the Anommans;—that extreme section 
of the Arians, in the fourth century, whose heretical tenet of 
the complete dissimilarity between the Father and the Son gave 
rise to their name. Of this party S. Epiphanius tells us,—and 
he mentions it as an offence unheard of in any previous contro¬ 
versy,—that, when pressed by arguments frqm Scripture, its 
defenders replied, eithor “ The Apostle makes that statement 
merely as a manor, “ Why do you quote the Old Testament 
against me ?” 2 It is generally believed, too, that the objections 
noticed by S. Jerome, in his preface to the Epistle to Philemon, 
likewise proceeded from the Anomceans . 8 The only other in¬ 
stance, which I have been able to discover, of the subsequent 
revival, in any part of the Church, of erroneous views upon the 
subject of Inspiration, is in the case of a monk of Constan¬ 
tinople, of the twelfth century . 4 

The positive testimonies, to which I now proceed, may with 
some propriety be arranged under three heads :—the First, re¬ 
lating to the divine influence exerted in the composition of the 


1 Thus S. Irenaeus writes :—“ Tanta 
est autem circa Evangelia hacc firmitas, 
ut et ipsi haeretici testimonium reddant 
eis, et ex ipsis egrediens unusquisque 
eorum conetur suam confirmare doctri- 
nam.”— Cont. ffar., lib. ill. c. xi. p. 
189. So also Theodoret, in his Dia¬ 
logues, makes the representative of 
heresy observe: /xot \oyt<s/Mods ap- 

0pwxlpovs x poccvtyicys, £y u> ydp hop-q 
xdOofiai rtf 0dq. ypacpy .— Erartistes y 
Dial. I. iv. p. 13. 

* 6rav cXcyxofiwot inro tip top wrw- 
xidfaPTat, cMds dxorptxoprcs 
diroirTjSutPTCS, Kcd \tyopres, touto d 
'AxAffToXoS (I)S &P 0 pU)XOS t<prj. &\- 
\ot€ rl fioi <ptp€is rd tt}$ xaXcuas 
&ta0JiK7)t; “ Nor is this strangepro¬ 


ceeds S. Epiphanius, “ for * if they have 
called the Master of the house Beelze¬ 
bub, how much more shall they call 
them of His household?’ to wit, His 
Prophets and Apostles .”—Adv . Hcer. y 
lib. iii. Hreresis 76, t. i. p. 992. Cf. 
Rudelbach, loc. cit ., s. 45. 

8 This seems to be the earliest allusion 
to the vulgar objection against Inspira¬ 
tion, founded upon the Apostle’s words 
—“ The cloak which I left at Troas,” 
&c.—2 Tim. iv. 13. On such passages 
the heretics founded the conclusion: 
“ Non semper Apostolum, nec omnia, 
Christo in se loquente dixisse.”—S. 
Hieron., Pro f in Ep. ad Philern., t. vii. 
p. 742. 

4 Euthymius Zigabenus, a.d. 1116. 
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Bible; the Second, to the human agents selected to write the 
different Books: the Third, to the nature of the writings thus 
produced. I will not attempt here to give more than a rapid 
sketch of the nature and weight of the proofs which may be ad¬ 
duced j 1 and I would merely observe, before entering upon this 
branch of the subject, that we must not expect to find in the 
annals of the early Church any such elaborate theory, or series 
of systematized propositions on the subject of Inspiration, as we 
meet with in the case of other doctrines. The absence, indeed, 
of dogmatic teaching on this question, during the first fifteen oen- 
turies of the Church, affords a clear illustration of the harmony 
of opinion which prevailed respecting it: while the unhappy dis¬ 
tractions of modern times sufficiently account for the want of 
any authoritative decision since the sacred precincts have been 
invaded. This absence, however, of recognized theory or system 
serves but to exhibit, in bolder relief, how profoundly incorporated 
with the Christian consciousness of those times was the belief in 
the inspiration of Scripture ; and undesignedly represents its 
depth, its fervour, and its source. 

I. The evidence as to the belief of the Church in the divine 
influence exerted in the composition of the Bible naturally starts 
from that Article of tho Creed in which Christians, to the pre¬ 
sent day, profess:—“ We believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord, 

the Life-giver.Who spake by the Prophets .” 2 This 

Confession not only defines the inspiration of tho sacred writers 
to be the act of the Holy Ghost; but it also lays down as a fum 


S. Mark (ii. 27) adds to the words of 
our Lord recorded by S. Matthew (xii. 
8), the saying : “ The Sabbath was 
made for made for man, and not man 
for the Sabbath.” On this Euthymius 
observes, that we need not wonder at 
such variations, for the Evangelists 
wrote many years after these words were 
spoken ; and since they were but men , 
it was but natural that they should oc¬ 
casionally forget what had been said: 
00 xpfi ^ Oav/xafeit' d rd fxlv ocros 6 
euayyeXuTTTjs TTpoarlBrjai, ra 51 tudvo s 
trapaXifiirdrei. rat yap ovx rtp 

Xtyeir rbv Xpiordv (ypatpov ra tvayyt- 


Xta, tva Kal it&vtojv dfxou ru >v airrou 
\ 6 ytjy d-Kop^rqpiovevuv %x ot€V ‘ oXX<i 
p.era toXXovs ticTepov ivtavrobs. Kal 
eh c6$, avBpurrrovs 6 vras adrodj ert- 
X a 0 k a 6 a 1 twCiv. — Comm, in S. Matt. 
xii. 8, t. i. p. 465, ed. Matthrci, Leipzig, 
1792. For a statement ascribed to 
Ilegesippus, by Stephanus Gobarus, a 
writer of the sixth century, see infra, 
Appendix G. 

1 See Appendix G. 

2 II KTrevoficv .... els rb Ilvevfia 
Tb"KyiQV, TO KVpLOV, TO jpjJOTTOibv. . . . 
to XaXrjoav uia twv tt po<p 7 pruy. — Synth . 
Constant ap. Mansi, t. iii. p. 565. 
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damental doctrine of Christianity, that both the Old and the New 
Testament have proceeded from the same source, and are alike 
divine. That to this latter truth the Article of the Creed chiefly 
refers, admits of no doubt. In fact, it merely embodies a tenet 
maintained, from the very first, in opposition to the various 
phases of Gnosticism : for, in the earliest writings composed in 
defence of Christianity, the epithet ‘ Prophetic 91 is the title 
usually assigned to the Holy Ghost. We observe this co-ordi¬ 
nation of the Old and the New Testament so early as the days 
of S. Polycarp ; who, when referring to “ the Scriptures,” com¬ 
bines in one quotation a passage from the Psalms, and a text 
from the Epistle to the Ephesians.* So also S. Justin Martyr, 
having quoted to the Jew Trypho the words of the prophet 
Malachi , 8 breaks forth into praise of God’s goodness, addings 
4t These words have not been devised by me, nor have they been 
embellished by any human skill. Such were the songs of David; 
so Isaiah proclaimed glad tidings; and Zechariah preached; and 
Moses composed his record. Dost thou recognize them, Trypho ? 
They are preserved in the writings of your people—nay, I should 
rather say, in ours; for we obey them, but you, though read¬ 
ing them, do not discern their sense .” 4 And the belief that 


1 rpOipntfTucov. E. g. *Ek€ip6p re, i cal 

rbv rap* Abrov Tiov eXOopra . 

II v€vn& re to TpotpririKor oepoftcOa, 
kcU TpwTKvvod/t€v.—S. Justin Mart., 
Apol\ i. § 6, p. 47. And, again, quoting 
Gen. xlix. io : wj irpoefiftbOrj irtrb rov 
QtloV &7 lov TpO<f>rfTlKOV HvCVflCLTOS 
8td row Mcirf<r£ci>$, pij cicXclif/ctP Apxovra 
k. r. X— Ibid., § 32, p. 63. 

* This passage, extant pnly in the old 
Latin version, is quite obscure accord¬ 
ing to the ordinary punctuation. I 
quote it after Dr. Jacobson’s suggestion 
(“ Patres Apost.,” ed. 3tia. t. ii. p. 
527): “ Confido enim vos bene exerci- 
tatos esse in sacris literis, et nihil vos 
latet; mihi autem non est concessum 
[post “concessum,” vos cedificare, ex 
verbis ad fin . § II, subaud. ]. Modo ut 
His Scripturis dictum est; Irasei - 
mini et nolitepeccare [Ps. iv. 4, lxx. ] ; 
et, Sol non occidat super iracundiam 


vestram [Eph. iv. 2$].”—Ep. ad Phil¬ 
lip., § 12. This co-ordination is ex¬ 
pressly laid down by Theophilus of 
Antioch in the words quoted, infra , 
p. 92. 

3 “ From the rising of the sun even 
unto the going down of the same, My 
Name shall be great among the Gen¬ 
tiles,” &c.—Mai. i. 11. 

4 Ov yap ire' eftov awcvKCvcurfjdvoi 

clolv oi Xbyot, ovbb rlx v l 7 drOpunrlr-jj 
KCKaWunruTfjdroi, dXXd robrovs Aa(3i8 
fibv tyaWev, 'Kaatas 8b cbrjyybXlfrTOi 
Z axaplat 8b iicijpvi-e, Mwuctt/s 8b dvb- 
ypa\f/cp. ’ExiyunixTKeis abrovs, T p6- 
4x09 ; ’Ek tois vpxripois arbicuvrai 
ypdfifuurt, fiSXXov 8b obx * vfierbpois, 
dXX’ rj^erbpoit ybp airroTs xei08- 

fuda* vficis 8b, dvayaKocKOPres, ov 
poetre rbv bp airrois povp •— Dial, cum 
Tryph., c. xxix. p. 127. 
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both Testaments enforce the same lesson is implied in the strik¬ 
ing parallel of Origen: “ When the people murmured against 
Moses in the wilderness, he led them to the rock to drink; and 
even now he leadeth them to Christ .” 1 

The ordinary style in quoting Scripture was either to omit 
the writer’s name—“ Thus spake the Holy Ghostor to supply 
it thus—“ So spake the Spirit by Solomon,” or “ by Isaiah,” or 
“ by Paul .” 2 “ It is needless to seek,” said S. Gregory the Great, 
“ who wrote the Book of Job, since we may faithfully believe 
that the Holy Ghost was its author .” 8 “ What avails it,” said 
Theodoret, “ to know whether all the Psalms were written by 
David ; it being plain that all were composed under the influence 
of the Divine Spirit ?” 4 Hence the numerous epithets applied 
to every part of Scripture :—“ the Scriptures of the Lord;” “ the 
Divine Scriptures “ Heavenly Letters.” The phrase, however, 
most usually employed is that of S. Paul: “ Scripture given by 
inspiration of God.” In a word, the evidence under this head 
may be summed up in the language of S. Clement of Rome : 
“ Ye have searched the Holy Scriptures, which are true, which 
were given through the Holy Ghost .” 5 


1 “ Murmuraverunt adversus Moysen, 
et proptcrea jubet Dominus ut ostendat 
eis petram ex qua bibant. Si quis est, 
qui legens Moysen murmurat adversus 
eum, et displicet ei lex, quae secundum 

leteram scripta est.ostendit ei 

Moyses petram, qu® est Christus, et 
adducit eum ad ipsam ut inde bibat, et 
reficiat sitim suam.”— Horn, in Exod. 
xi. 2, b ii. p. 169. 

* For example, S. Cyprian : “ Lo¬ 
quitur per Salomonem Spiritus S.”— 
De Opere et Eleemos ., p. 420. Tertul- 
4 ian:—“ Spiritus Sanctus hanc Scrip- 
turae suae rationem constituit, ut cum 
quid ex aliquo fit, et quod fit, et unde 
fit, referat. ‘Fruticet,’ inquit, ‘terra 
herbam foeni, seminantem semen,’ ” &c. 
— Adv. Hermogen ., xxii. p. 2 j 6 . To 
the same effect Clemens Alex. :— 

T ^ V X°P^ V TT&VTO. TOV TfXHplJ- 

tlkov tous awdiacdnas tov Mwi/o^wt. 


rl <pT}<riv airroh to Uvevfia to * Ay tov 

did ovk 6kv^ou Xlyetv . 

£ri Kal did. 'Herat01;, Kal tcujttjv 

dTOfivTjfjLovevffo}, k. t. X.— Cohortat. ad 
Gentss, c. viii. p. 67. 

* “ Sed quis haec scripserit, valde 
supervacue quaeritur, cum tamen auctor 
libri Spiritus Sanctus fideliter creda- 
tur .”—Prcef in Moralia in lib . Job. y 

t i. p. 7 - 

4 di irepl to&twv fity ovddv laxv- 
pl^o/uu. Totav ydp ftot irpoarLB^civ 
dxptXeiav, efre tovtov irdvres, etr* 
itceLvuv eliv rives* dijXov ye 6vtos, ws 
Ik tt)s tov OeLov Uveb/xaTos ivepyda s 
<rweypd<pTjcav Aravres :—Protheoria in 
Psalmos, t. i. p. 395. 

8 ’EyKe/ctf^are e/s rAs iepAs ypatpds, 
rAs dXijdeU, rAs 5 iA tov Uvedptaros tov 
'Aylov.—Ad Corinth ., c. 45, ed. Bry- 
ennius, 1875, p. 82. See App. G. 
( 4 )- 
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From such principles the Church inferred the sufficiency, 
the infallible certainty, and the perfection of Scripture. On this 
foundation S. Athanasius argues against the Gentiles:—“ The 
holy, and divinely-inspired Scriptures are sufficient to express 
the truth.” 1 So again, the critical and unimpassioned Eusebius, 
alluding to an assertion that in the superscription of the thirty- 
fourth Psalm the name Abimelech had been, by an oversight, 
substituted for Achish, rejects the idea with indignation: “ 1 
hold it,” he observes, “ to be alike rashness and presumption to 
venture to prove that the Divine Scriptures have erred.” 2 

I may also observe that the joint participation of the Eternal 
Word and of the Holy Spirit in bringing the Scriptures into 
being, to which I have already drawn attention, 8 was a truth 
fully appreciated by the Fathers. The sacred writers are said 
to “have been moved by the Spirit,” as well as “moved by 
Christ.” 4 “ They who prophesy,” said S. Justin Martyr, “ are 
actuated by no other than the Divine Logos.” 6 On other occa¬ 
sions this same writer ascribes the prediction to “the Prophetic 
Spirit.” 8 In one place he combines the two ideas:—“ Think not 
that the words which you hear the Prophet speaking in his own 


1 airrdpKets flip ydp doiv al dyiai koX 
OeincpevGTOi ypa<pal rpds ttjp tt} y d\y- 
Oclas drayycXlar. — Or at. con t. Gentcs , 
t. i. p. I. Still more strongly, on ano¬ 
ther occasion this great Father writes:— 
adryp yovv xeptrpexoi'Tcy vpo<paoi$ov- 
rtu, ttIgtip 7 i£ui>k{vou, yeptoQai rds 
owSSovs. ( <tti flip ydp Ik av uripa 
v&ptojp ij Oeia ypa<f>tj. — Epist. de 
Synodis A rim. et Selene ., t, i. p. 720. 
And Theodoret, on the same principle, 
inquires as to the source of the quota¬ 
tion in I Cor. ii. 9:—xepl fUvrw. rijy 
fiaprvplas &T<f>i(3£X\€iP ov * dpi cct 
ytip if fiaKapla yXurrra, (frffoaoa, KadCjs 
ytyparrai. —In Ep. ad Cor., t. iii. 
P- I 3 °- 

* 6 pip oi *p rty ipd, iirel av ifi<pi per at 
ip ry loroplq. ry Kard tSp ’AxtfdXex * 
dXXouooas rd xpbauneop airrou 6 A avid, 
xard ff<pd\fia K€io0ai rd Srofia rov 'A/3t- 


fi 4 \ex dPTi rov &p 6 fiarot 'Ayxout. (ra<fxoi 
ydp irl rov *AyxoOs etpyrai * dXXotwcay 
t 6 rpdounrop k. t. X. [1 Sam. xxi. 13] 
. . . tpyop Si Opaeit Kal xpoircri y 
clpat ijyovfiai rd dr o<f>^p ao 6 at 
roXfidp rijp Oclap ypa<f>))p y/iap- 
rrjoOai. — Comment . in Psal ., ed Mont- 
fauc., “Collect, nova PatHim,” t. i. 
p. 129. 

* See supra , Lecture i. p, 11. 

4 UpevfiaTo<p 6 poi. —Theophilus,fn/^«- 
tolyc., lib. II. c. ix. p. 354. Xpurrotpopoi. 
—S. Athanasius, Cont. Gentcs . t. i. c. v. 
p. 5; De Incarmitione , c. x. t. i. p. 56. 

5 Sri Si ovSepl &\\<p Oeo<f>opovpra t ol 
TpotpTjTtiJOPTts d fi)j A6y(p Od<p f red 
CficU un vxoXafifidPU) (pJpen. Apol. I. 
§ 33 . P- 6 4 - 

* 4 aMs rpojrjnis'Heatas Oaxpopov - 

pXPOt Tip HpxipOLTl Tip TptXpTJTIKip - 

Ibid., § 35, p. 65. 
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person were uttered by himself, when filled with the Spirit, but 
by the Divine Word Who moved him.” 1 

II. Under the second head may be comprised all allusions to 
the effect of the divine influence upon the intellectual faculties 
of the Prophets. The fathers of the Church, at a very early 
period, expressed their opinions on the subject: and this fact is 
the more important, inasmuch as by their contact with heathen¬ 
ism on the one side, and the impure element of Montanism on 
the other, they stood sufficiently near the phenomena presented 
by these false systems to be conscious of their tendency, and to 
feel the necessity of guarding against either extreme. We know 
from the writings of Plato that the Seers or Diviners ( fidvrei ?) 
of the heathen were so called from the state of frenzy in which 
they uttered their oracles: the Prophet ( 7 rpoffyijTrj?) being merely 
the interpreter of the unconscious Diviner (jjbdvre i?). 2 The early 
Church clearly perceived that the difference between this natural 
divination,—the Mantike of the old world—and true Prophecy 
is essential, and specific. Origen argues, at some length, that 
the ecstatic and frenzied condition of the Pythian prophetess, 
whose hallucinations Celsus had adduced in opposition to the 
Prophets of the Old Testament, could not be the product of the 
Spirit of God. The Jewish Prophets, he urges, “ were illumi¬ 
nated by the Divine Spirit; their understanding becoming more 
perspicacious, and their souls more lucid by the touch, as it 


1 "Otclv 8k ras Xe£eiy tu>v wpo<frrjTu)P 
Xeyoyipas ws aw 8 wpocurwov okovtjtc, 
firj dr’ avrup tup ifj.w€WP€vofitPUP 
XiycoOai pofdorfre, dXX’ awb rod kipovp- 
tos airrob t Oeiov Abyov. — Ibid., § 36, 
p. 65. The principle expressed by this 
language, and which I have already 
stated in Lect. i. p. 9, note 8 , is clearly 
laid down by S. Athanasius: ob ydp 
iicrbs icn rod Abyov rb Ylpedya, dXXA 
ip r<p Aby(p 8p, ip r(p 0 e <£ 81* airrod 
iartp * Cxsre rd x a pt (r / xaTa * v T V Tpi&St 
oL&ocdcu. — Epist. iii. ad Serap § 5, t. i. 
p. 694. 

s See above, p. 55, the opinion of 
Philo. Baumgarten Crusius observes 
that the word wpixfdiTrjs is employed by 


the Alexandrian writers in a sense differ¬ 
ent from its classical usage. With the 
Alexandrians it denotes merely ‘one 
who foretells;’ with the Greeks, ‘one 
who announces’ (ippujpeus, i^TYwh^t cf. 
Ruhnken on Timseus), what the fidpris 
had uttered. — Grundziige dcr bib/. Theo - 
logie, s. 40. “ The derivation [of yAp- 

rts] from yalpoyai is found as early as 
Plato (Tim. 72 b.), where he distin¬ 
guished y&PTus from wpo<pT}raL t the for¬ 
mer being persons who uttered oracles in 
a state of divine frenzy , the latter the 
interpreters of those oracles."— Liddell 
and Scott, Greek Lex., in voc. I shall 
have occasion to return to the point 
here adverted to. 
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were, of the Holy Ghost. But if the Pythia, while delivering 
her oracle, is in ecstasy, and no longer self-possessed, what sort 
of spirit must we deem that to be which darkens her under¬ 
standing, and clouds the faculties of her mind ?’ n The princi¬ 
ples of Montanism, 2 on the other hand, grew out of the desire to 
see perpetuated, through all future ages of the Church, that ex¬ 
traordinary effusion of spiritual gifts poured out in the days of 
the Apostles. It was held by the sect which acknowledged 
Montanus as its leader that the office of Prophet was to be per¬ 
manent; and that by the existence of this order of ministers was 
to be fulfilled Christ’s promise of the Paraclete, whoso conti¬ 
nued revelations were to possess equal, or even superior, autho¬ 
rity to the voice of Scripture. 8 According to this system, the 
influence of the Spirit, when exerted, produced a state of ecstasy 
in which the consciousness of the Prophet is altogether sup¬ 
pressed ; and God alone speaks, in His own name, from the soul 


1 dXXd Kdl rb els iKCTTcunp koI fiaviKyp 
dyetP KardarcuriP rfyv 6rj0ev xpotpyrevov - 
<rav, ws fiydapubs dMjp £ carry xapaxo- 
\ov 6etp, ob Oelov llpebfidTos tpyop e<rrlv. 

. 66 ep iyieis dxobeUpvfiep, 

awdyovres dxb tup lepup ypdfifidTuv 6 tl 
ol ev ’lovdalois xpo<frijrcu, iXXafixbftfPOl 
vxb rod Oelov II pedfiaros tog out op, 5<tqp 
ffp Kdl dirrots rots xpoffrrjTevoixn xpfo 1 ' 
flop, xpoaxiXavop ttjs tov Kpelrropos 
els avrobs kxidrjfUos * Kdl Sid rrjs xpbs 
t^jp alrrup, Xp ’ ofrrus bpo/idau, 

d<J>rjs tov /caXovfitPov 'Aylov llpcb- 
fidros, SiopariKurepol re t6p povp £yl- 
popto, Kdl t^p ypvxhv Xdfixpbrrepoi . . . 

. . . el 6 1 e£hrrarcu, Kdl oOk Ip kdirry 
e<rrip y TlvOld, 6re fiapreOercu * xodaxbp 
pofuxrriop xpevfia, t6 <tk6top Kdrex^vap 

TOV POV Kdl TUP XoyurfMP, ff TOiOVTOP 
6xol6p e<rrt koI rb tup ddifibpup ykpos. — 
Cont. Cels., lib. VII. c. iv. t- i. p. 696. 

* CT. Bishop Kaye’s “ Account of the 
Writings of Tertullian,” ch. i.; and es¬ 
pecially Neander’s “ Allgemeine Ge- 
schichte der Kircbe,” b. i. 2te Aufl. s. 
877, ff; as well as the comparison of 
Gnosticism and Montanism in the intro¬ 


duction to this latter writer’s “Anti- 
gnoslicus.” 

3 The revelations of the Paraclete 
were to render perfect, and even super¬ 
sede, all previous divine commands. 
S. Hippolytus states this fact in the now 
well-known “ Rcfutatio Hreresium,” 
once ascribed to Origen Ere/ww 6 k 
Kdi dirrol dlpertKurrepoi Typ <pvoip, <Ppvyes 
t6 ykvos, xpoXrj<pd£pTes vxb y vpgIup 

‘fyirdTTJPTdl . &s xpo<plfTi5ds 

popUfovatP. 'Ep TdvTdts t6 II dpdKXrjrop 
Tlpevfid Kex^pTfKkPdt. XkyoPTes , Kal tipcl 
xpb obrup M oPTdvbp ofiolus 6o£dfov<rtp 

us xpotpijTyp . dxplrus Ty xpbs 

dvrobs rlore 1 xpoatplpoPTca, xXeivP rt 6C 
d&rup <pd<TKOPTes us uefidOrjKlPdt if Ik 
pbfiov Kdl xpoipyrup Kal tup EvayyeXlup. 
—Lib. viii. p. 275, ed. em. Miller, 
Oxon. 1851 ; cf. also lib. x. p. 329. 
Thus Tertullian writes : “ Si enim 
Christus abstulit quod Moyses praccepit 
quia ab initio non fuit sic fS. Matt. xix. 

8].cur non et Paracletus ab- 

stulerit, quod Paulus indulsit .”—De 
Monogamia, c. xiv. p. 686. Tertullian 
elsewhere insists upon a similar rada- 
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of which he takes possession. 1 With reasoning similar to that 
adopted when rejecting the heathen divination, the Church rose 
in opposition to this fanaticism: and here also, it was argued 
that the exercise of a state of unconsciousness proved that Mon- 
tanism was, in no sort, allied to the true prophetic Spirit. Thus, 
S. Epiphanius urges against Montanus that “ whatsoever the 
Prophets have said, they spake with understandinghe refers 
to their “ settled mind,” “ their self-possession,” and their not 
being “ carried away as if in ecstasy.”, 2 So also S. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, alluding to this question, says of the true Spirit: 
“ His coming is gentle; most light is His burden ; beams of light 
and knowledge gleam forth before His coming.” 8 

With such extremes, however, on either side, which it alike 
opposed and rejected, the primitive Church did not shrink from 
expressing a decided opinion as to the effect produced upon the 


tion in the divine communications: 
“ Etenim est prophetic a vox veteris Tes - 

tamcntiy 1 Sancti critis,’ &c. .. 

Debemus enim ita ingredi in disciplina 

Domini . Ita enim et Apostulus 

dicit 1 quod sapere secundum camem,’ 
&c, . . . Item per sanctam prophetidem 
Priscam ita evangelizatur,” &c.— De 
Exhort Cas tit ., c. x. p. 670. For the 
latter words, “ Item per ,” &c., see 
Ochler’s ed. Lipsire, 1853, t. i. p. 752. 
This reference to Prisca is not received 
by Rigaltius in his edition: it occurs 
only in the “ Codex Agobardinus.” 

1 Take, for example, one of the pas¬ 
sages from Tertullian to which Bishop 
Kaye (p. 52) has referred, as containing 
“positive allusions” to the system of 
Montanus: “ In spiritu enim homo con¬ 
stitute, praesertim quum gloriam Dei 
conspicit, vel quum per ipsum Dcus 
loquitur , necesse est excidat sensu obum- 
bratus scilicet virtute divina.”— Adver. 
Marcion. % lib. iv. c. 22, p. 537. Again: 
“Adam,” observes Tertullian, “pro¬ 
phetically announced the mysterious 
union of Christ and the Church, when 


he spoke of the marriage tie,” Gen. ii. 24; 
cf. Eph. v. 31. On that occasion, 
“ in ilium Deus amentiam immisit, spi- 
ritalem vim qua constat prophetia ."— 
De Anima, c. xxi. p. 324. 

* See Haer. xlviii. lib. ii. t. \. passim. 
E. g. : 6 irpo<phnis fierd Karaardacun 
XoyuTfMV, Kal irapcucoXoi/ft^rcws eXdXei, 
Kal €<f>0lyy€TO €K UvcvfiaToi ' Aylov , 
rA vdvTa cfifxofxevu) sr \iyuv.—Ilf id. ^ p. 
404. It may be well to observe here, 
that what the Fathers denounce as 
false in this system is not the alle¬ 
gation that prophets received divine 
revelations while in a state of ecstasy; 
but,—and this they, almost unanim¬ 
ously, point out as a proof of the false¬ 
hood of the claims of Montanus,—that 
his prophetesses gave utterance to their 
asserted revelations during their state 
of unconsciousness. This fact seems to 
have been overlooked by late writers. 
But on this subject, see Lecture v. and 
Appendix G. 

* ijfxepos if Tapovola * evudrjs ij dm- 
\rj\f/is • Kovcpbrarov t 6 ipoprlov ' wpo- 
aTOffTpdTTTQvaaf dtriyes <pwrbs Kal 
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sacred penmen while actuated by the Spirit’s influence:—an 
opinion clearly indicated by the series of similitudes which the 
different writers employed who approached the subject of Inspi¬ 
ration ; and which were admirably calculated, had there been 
occasion to develop them, to illustrate that mutual co-operation 
of the divine and human agencies which, as we have seen, forms 
the first Condition of our problem. 1 The language made use of 
plainly denotes that the human element was not thought to have 
been suppressed or suspended, but to have been reanimated and 
exalted by the divine illumination: and to this notion belongs 
that entire system of illustration so familiar to the Fathers from 
the earliest times. 

They compared the soul of the man of God, when subjected 
to the divine influence, to an instrument of music into which the 
Holy Spirit breathes, 2 or the strings of which He sways like 
the plectrum of a harp or lyre, in order to evoke its vital tones. 
Such illustrations were obviously suggested by the very etymo¬ 
logy of the word Inspiration, or—to employ a term suggested by 
the language of S. Paul—* Theopneustia ’; 8 and when they are 
applied to men, as the agents of the Holy Spirit, we should 
remember that the tone and quality of the note depend as much 


yvuxreus, xpd rrjs -jrapovalas.—Ca tech. 
xvi. c. i6, p. 252. Cf. the remarks of 
the Benedictine Editor on the word 
durlXrjyf/is, 

1 See Lecture i. pp. 21-26. 

* Thus, Athenagoras writes: avyxpv m 
aapUvov tov UvcvpiaTos, uxrei ral avXrjT^s 
avXov ipir vernai, — Legal. pro Christ ., c. 
ix. p. 286. For a catena of such illus¬ 
trations, see Appendix G. 

I must here express my dissent from 
a remark of Mr. Wescott, in his valu¬ 
able “Catena on Inspiration,” to the 
cfTect that “ the language of Athena¬ 
goras .... has been regarded, with 
good reason, as expressing the doctrine 
of Montanism.”— Elem. of Gosp. Harm 
p. 166. It is true that Athenagoras 
considers the Prophets of the Old Tes¬ 
tament to have uttered their predictions 


while in the state of ecstasy—thus 
adopting the sentiments of Philo; but 
that he held, on any point, the extrava¬ 
gant opinions of Montanus, cannot, I 
apprehend, be alleged with any justice. 
Thus, Neander observes : “Neitherthe 
remarks of Athenagoras concerning the 
second marriage, nor what he says of the 
ecstasy of the Prophets , when acting as 
blind organs of the operation of the 
Divine Spirit, can prove that he was a 
Montanist; for, as we remarked above, 
the Montanists said nothing on these 
points that was altogether new: they 
merely pushed to the extreme a way of 
thinking on religious and moral subjects 
which was already existing.*’— Allg., 
Gesch . der Kirche , B. i. s. 1162. 

3 rcura ypa<f> 7 ] Oedwevaros, —2Tim, 
iii. 16. 

a 
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upon the instrument itself, as upon the hand which sweeps over 
its strings. 1 And, carrying out the analogy, we can easily see, 
when we reflect upon the full and deep harmonies of Scripture, 
how much of their power and beauty lies in the divine union of 
the different human instruments through which we listen to the 
breathings of the Spirit. Thus, Origen, speaking of the con¬ 
sistency of the various parts of Scripture, finely observed: 
“ Scripture, as a whole, is God’s one, perfect, and complete in¬ 
strument; giving forth to those, who wish to learn, its one 
saving music from many notes combined; stilling and restraining 
all strivings of the evil one, as David’s music calmed the mad¬ 
ness of Saul.” 2 * All such illustrations, no doubt, clearly recognize 
a relatively passive state in the sacred penmen; but they by no 
means imply that this state involved inaction, or unconscious¬ 
ness. On the contrary, the decided manner in which the very 
writers who have made use of the similitudes in question opposed 
the erroneous views as to Prophecy with which they had to con¬ 
tend, proves how sensibly they felt the distinction which subsists 
between the vibration of the strings of an instrument of music, 
and the pulsations of a human heart touched and animated by 
the Spirit of God. 8 Add to this, the marked omission by the 
Fathers, 4 * * * while adopting the language and analogies employed by 
Philo, of any allusion to that suppression of intellectual energy, 


1 I avail myself here of some excel¬ 
lent remarks of Mr. Westcott {foe. cit 
p. 164), whose language also I make 
use of, with a few alterations. 

8 tv ybp t 6 rfXetov otde koI ijpfuxrfii- 
vor Bpyavov tov 0eou elvai waaav tt)v 
ypa<ph)v t filar dvoreXovv in diafpdpuiv 

<pdbyywv autr^ptor rots fiavOdreiv idt- 

Xovai <fxi3VT]v t Karairavovaav teal kioXv- 

ovffar ivipyetar xdoav xorijpov xveu- 
fiaros, un Karixavcev ij Aaftld fiovaucff 

t 6 tv r<p 2aot>\ xovrjpdv xvevpa .— 

Comm, in Matt . v. 9, t. iii. p. 441. 

8 This idea is beautifully expressed 
by Hooker, at the close of a passage 
already quoted, Lecture i. p. 22, note 1 ; 
where he refers to Ezek. iii. 3, on which 
text that passage is a comment: “ 1 1 ale 


it, and it was sweet in my mouth as 
honey y ' saith the Prophet. Yea, sweeter, 
I am persuaded, than either honey or 
the honeycomb. For herein they were 
not like harps or lutes, but they felt, 
they felt the power and strength of their 
own words. When they spake of our 
peace, every corner of their hearts was 
filled with joy. When they prophesied 
of mournings, lamentations, and woes, 
to fall upon us, they wept in the bitter¬ 
ness and indignation of spirit, the arm 
of the Lord being mighty and strong 
upon them .”—Sermon v. on S. Judc y 17- 
21. Keble’s ed., vol. iii. p. 663. Cf. 
also Rudelbach, loc, cit ., s. 27. 

4 With the exception, of course, of 
Atlienagoras. See supra , p. 81, note*. 
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and of the exercise of reason, which, as we have seen, was so 
much insisted upon by the Jewish philosopher. 

Neander, indeed, alleges that the opposition of the Church to 
Montanism introduced a considerable modification into its senti¬ 
ments respecting Inspiration ; and that the mode of regarding 
the operation of the divine influence, which has been just con¬ 
sidered, gradually disappeared. 1 I believe this opinion of the 
learned historian to be opposed to facts. The theory of Inspira¬ 
tion which is founded upon the illustration of the lyre began 
with S. Justin Martyr, 2 about the year 140, previously to the 
rise of Montanism: 8 and, although the opinions of Montanus were 
still maintained in the sixth century, 4 we can trace a series of 
writers by whom the same similitude was employed down to 
S. Chrysostom, who, on more occasions than one, falls into the 
same train of thought. For example, he describes S. Paul as 
“ the chosen vessel, the temple of God, the mouth of Christ, the 
lyre of the Spirit.” 6 

III. To the third division of our subject belong those testi¬ 
monies of the Fathers which relate to the nature of the Bible as 
a written document, the joint product of the Holy Spirit and the 


141 That mode of regarding Inspira¬ 
tion, which had passed over from the 
Jews, had up to this time [viz. of 
TertuUian] prevailed even among the 
teachers of the Church; but now, in 
consequence of the opposition to Mon¬ 
tanism, this view was gradually sup¬ 
pressed.”— Allg. Gesch , der Kir eke , b. i. 
5.895. 

* ofs oif Xdyur idiyoe rix vr l* • • 
xa8apods iairrous ry tov delov IIkcu/xo- 
tos ira/xwx€«' ivepydqL, Xv } adrd t 6 
Oelov 4% ovparov Kandv ttXt)kt pov f &a- 
1 rep dpydvtp KiOdpas nvds ij Xvpas , rots 
ducalois dr 8 pda i xP^p-tvop, rrjv tup 
dduv vp.lv kcU ovpavLuv diroKaXv\Jnj 
ypuar.—Cohort ad Gracos , c. viii. p. 
*3- 

8 Eusebius (Eccl. Hist. iv. 27) men¬ 
tions that Apollinaris of Hierapolis 
{circ, a.d. 170) wrote against a sect of 
the Montanists. S. Epiphanius places 


the rise of Montanism in the year 157; 
in which date he is followed by Pear¬ 
son, See Kaye's 14 Tertullian, ” p. 
13 - 

4 See Gieseler, 44 Lehrbuch der Kir- 
chengeschichte, M b. i. § 47, s. 168; who 
observes that the last edicts against 
Montanism occur in the Code of Jus¬ 
tinian, A.D. 530-532. 

* IlaDXoj d dsrd<rroXos, t6 okcvos rrjs 
iKXoryijs, 6 pads rod Qeov, rd ardpa roO 
XpurTov, y Xvpa tov UrevpaTos.— 
De Lazaro , Concio vi. t. i. p. 786. 
Nay, so late as the Deutero-Nicene 
Council (a.d. 787), we find the same 
metaphor employed: dairaalus rods 
Odovs KOPoras 4 r<rr€ppif 6 p* 6 a t Kai 6X0- 
kXtjpop t}jp avrup diarayijp koI dad- 
\evrop Kpar&popzp, tup 4kt€$4ptup xnrd 
tup aylup Kal aaXiclyyup tov Upefa 
pdr os irapcvjrfipur droardXup f k, t. X« 
— Can, i. ap. Mansi, t. xiii. p. 417. 

G 2 
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men of God. The evidence on this point is varied and exten¬ 
sive ; a few quotations, however, must, for the present, suffice. 

There itf nothing superfluous in the Bible.—In S. Mark's 
account of our Lord’s miracle at Jericho, the blind Bartim»us, 
“ casting away his garment, rose, and came to Jesus.” 1 Origen 
asks upon this: “ Shall we venture to say that these words have 
been inserted in the Gospel without a purpose ? I do not be¬ 
lieve that one jot or one tittle of the divine instructions is in 
vain.” 2 3 Again :—that Scripture can contain no contradictions, 
is the uniform language of every writer. Julius Africanus, hav¬ 
ing proposed one of the most ingenious modes of harmonizing 
the genealogies of Christ which has ever been suggested,* con¬ 
cludes his remarks by observing : “ Whether this explanation be 
correct or not, the Gospels in all points state the truth.” 4 His 
Jewish adversary had attempted to force S. Justin Martyr to 
admit that, according to the Christian exposition of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, he must allow the existence of contradictions. S. Justin 
replies: “ I dare not either imagine or assert, that the Scriptures 
contradict each other; but were any passage to be deduced which 
has even the semblance of being opposed to another, being alto¬ 
gether persuaded that no such opposition really exists, I will 


1 S. Mark x. 50. 

* Kal To\fii}<rofj.ev (fnjcou fidryjv raOra 
irpo<T€fi{>l<f>Oai t <£ evayycXtip; £yw pLv 
ofiv Kara tv 4 ) piav xcpatav ov mcrraju 
K€vi}v ttvau Oelwv naOrj/x&Twv. — Comm, 
in Matt. xvi. 12, t. iii. p. 734. 

3 The apparent discrepancy in the ac¬ 
counts of the Genealogies has attracted 
attention from the earliest times. Ols- 
hausen, on S. Matt. i. 1, observes 

u Julius Africanus, especially (Euseb. 
H. E., i. 7), had his attention engaged 
in it. Three hypotheses were formed 
•with unusual acuteness for the solution 
of this difficulty.” That of Julius Afri¬ 
canus, who refers both genealogies to 
Joseph, is as follows:—He supposes 
Heli (S. Luke iii. 23) and Jacob (S. 
Matt. i. 15) to have been half-brothers 
by the same mother the same father 
would, dearly, have rendered the genea¬ 


logies identical; and he also supposes 
Heli to have died without issue, on 
which, by the law of the Levirate mar¬ 
riage (Deut. xxv. S, 6)—so called from 
Lair, a husband’s brother—Jacob mar¬ 
ried the widow. From this union was 
born “Joseph the husband of Mary, of 
whom was bom Jesus, who is called 
Christ.”—S. Matt. i. 16. This hypo¬ 
thesis of Julius Africanus is thus stated 
in his Epistle to Aristides: Ik 5i a<popwv 
dvo yevQv cvfrfyro/xtv top re To Kal 
t6v 'HX 1 6/jlo/xtjt pious ibeXtpovt. u>v 6 
trepos TaKu>/S &t£kvov tov &84\<pov rcXev- 
tJ)<tclvto$ 'HX 1 , ywatra xapdXapwv, 
iyivvijacv avrijs rplrov rbv T uxrii<p .— 
ap. Routh, Reliq. Sacra , t. ii. p. 234. 

4 elr’ o&v oGtu)s, ctr ’ dXXws txoi, . . . 
r6 pUvroi cvayyfXiov wdvTon dX-rjdtvti .— 

Ibid., p. 237. 
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rather confess that I myself do not understand what is said.” 1 
No less marked, from the very first, was the importance ascribed 
to each phrase which the sacred penmen employ. 8. Irenasus ob¬ 
serves, that t( 8. Matthew might, no doubt, have said: ‘ The 
generation of Jesus was on this wise but the Holy Ghost fore¬ 
seeing that men would deprave the truth, and fortifying us 
against their deceptions, says, by Matthew, i the generation of 
Christ was on this wise.* ” a One instance more may be added, 
which places in the clearest light the belief, both of the members 
of the Church at large, and of the greatest of the Fathers, in the 
divine source of the language of Scripture. I mean the passage 
in the correspondence between S. Augustine and 8. Jerome, 
with reference to the labours of the latter in expounding and 
translating the Bible ; and this instance is the more significant 
for our purpose when we consider the question discussed, as well 
as the solemn manner in which S. Augustine solicits a reply. 
The Bishop of a certain city, which is not named, had desired 


1 Trypho, pressed by quotations from 
the prophetical writings, had appealed 
to Isai. xlii. 8, in proof that God would 
not communicate His glory to another. 
S. Justin proceeds to reply : 

K&yuf el p.kv axXwt teal /urj juerb, 
Kcudas tovtovs rovt Xoyov? eh rwv, eal - 
yrjaat a> Tpv<f>u)v, /a^tc rods irpb airrofv 
TcpoetT&v, fi-ffre root kircxxoXoOovvTa^ <tv- 
vaij/as, ovyyvoxrrbt el, el 8 b x^P lv T °v 
voplQew SvvaoOai eh ivoplaM ipfl&Weiv 
rbv \ 6 yov, tv' ehru) evavrla s elveu tAj 
ypa<f>bt dXXiJXcur, ireirXAi'iyo'at. ov yap 
ro\fi^ao> tovto vorre f) evdvp.rj&ijvai f 1 ) 
elveiv * aXX* ebv roia&nj rh 8 oKovt ra 
elvai 7 patpij irpop\r) 0 r}, nal irpotpacnv txV 
on evavrla ofttra ex iravrbt ireTreiafit- 
vot tin obbefxla ypa<f>i] rrj br£pq. 
evavrla early, avrbt /rij voeiv /aaX- 
\ov bfio\orff)<ru> tA elprjfUva. — Dial, cum 
Tryph ., c. 65, p. 162. 

To the same effect, S. Dionysius of 
Alexandria {obiil A.D. 264; of whom 
Mosheim says: “ The ancients used no 
flattery when they styled him Dionysius 
the Great,”—Cent. ill. part ii. ch. 2), 


referring to one of the difficulties con¬ 
nected with the harmony of the Resur¬ 
rection, observes: “ Let us not suppose 
that the Evangelists differ, or that they 
are at variance with each other; but 
even though there shall seem to be some 
trifling question as to the matter in hand 

.still let us be zealous honestly 

and faithfully to harmonize what has 
been said.” (jMfSb 8ia<f>ojveIv, firjbt ivav - 
nova9at rods evayyeXiarbt vpbt aXXtJ- 
Xous xnco\6.fiupev * k. r. X.)— Epist. 
Canon., ap Routh, “ ReL Sacra,” t. iii. 
p. 225. 

8 “ Potuerat dicere Matthaeus : ‘ Jesu 
verb generatio sic erat ;* sed praevidens 
Spiritus S. depravatores, et pnemuniens 
contra fraudulentiam eorum, per Mat- 
thaeum ait: * Christi autem generatio 
sic erat.’ ” — Coni. Har. % lib. 111. c. xvi. 
2, p. 204. It is clear that, had the copy 
of the Gospels used by S. Iraeneus given 
the correct reading of S. Matt. i. 1,— 
viz., *‘ Jesus Christ,”—his argument 
would have been considerably strength¬ 
ened. See D. Massuet’s note in loc. 
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to introdace S. Jerome’s new version of the Old Testament. 
On the first occasion of its being used in public worship, the 
portion of Scripture read was the fourth chapter of the Book of 
Jonah; where it is said, at the sixth verse, that “ the Lord God 
prepared a gourd, and made it to come up over Jonah.” In this 
passage the word rendered in the old Italic version “ a gourd ” 
(cucurbita), had been taken by S. Jerome to signify “ivy” 
(hedera). The change was at once discovered, and a violent 
tumult was excited among the people, especially among such of 
them as were Greeks, who accused the Bishop of corrupting the 
text of the Bible. The result, S. Augustine tells us, was that 
the Bishop was compelled to restore the old translation, “ not 
wishing, after the great danger he had encountered, to continue 
without a flock.” 1 

I have thus attempted to give some idea of the sentiments 
cherished, in every age, by both Jews and Christians, as to the 
nature and value of the sacred documents committed to their 
charge. 2 This belief was no merely speculative tenet; nor did 


1 “ Quidam frater noster Episcopus, 
cum lectitari instituisset in ecdesia cui 
praeest, interpretationem tuam, movit 
quiddam longe aliter abs te positum 
apud Jonam Prophetam, quam erat om¬ 
nium sensibus memoriaeque inveteratum, 
ct tot aetatum successionibus decanta- 
tum. Factus est tantus tumultus in 
plebe, maxime Graccis arguentibus ct 
inclamantibus caluraniam falsitatis, ut 
cogeretur Episcopus (ea quippe civitas 
erat), Judmorum testimonium flagitare. 
Utrum autem illi imperitia an malitia, 
hoc esse in Hebrseis codicibus respon- 
derunt, quod et Graeci et Latini habe- 
bant atque dicebant. Quid plura ? 
Coactus est homo velut mendositatem 
corrigere, volens, post magnum pericu- 
lum, non remanere sine plebe. w — Angus - 
tin. ad Huron ., Epist lxxi. t. ii. p. 161. 
S. Augustine concludes with the words: 
“ Sed obsecro te per Dominum, ne te 
pigeat ad omnia respond ere.” 

S. Jerome in his reply explains the 


cause of the commotion : “ Dicis me in 
Jonam Prophetam male quiddam inter- 
pretatem, et seditione populi concla- 
mante, propter unius verbi dissonantiam 
Episcopum paene Sacerdotium perdi- 
disse; et quid sit illud . . . subtrahis 
. . . . nisi forte, ut ante annos plurimos, 
cucurbita venit in medium, asserente 
illius temporis Comelio et Asinio Pol- 
lione, me hedcram pro cucurbita trans- 
tulisse. Super qua re in commentario 
Jonae Prophet® plenius respondimus.”— 
Hicron. ad August Epist cxii. t. i. 
p. 748. 

* The kind of effect which the argil- 
ment built upon this universal consent 
is calculated to produce, has been 
beautifully expressed by Mr. Coleridge : 
“ In every generation, and wherever the 
light of Revelation has shone, men of 
all ranks, conditions, and states of 
mind have found in this Volume a 
correspondent for every movement to¬ 
wards the Better felt in their own 
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it rest upon some general feeling that the writings which taught 
the doctrines of revealed religion were deserving of reverence:— 
their conviction of the divine source of that faith which the Bible 
unfolds, was not more firm than their conviction that the origin 
of the records which contain its history was, in like manner, 
divine. Proofs, equally incontrovertible, were given of both. 
The soldier of the Cross, in our day, goes forth to heathen lands 
supported, it is true, by the sense of duty, and animated by his 
glorious message : but he is also cheered on his path, and stimu¬ 
lated in his toil,—for he is but man,—by the consciousness of 
universal sympathy, and the tokens of public applause. Once 
this was not so. There were days when the Christian mission¬ 
ary, although in the land of his fathers, and surrounded by the 
civilization of the world, was encountered on every side, did he 
suffer his thoughts to dwell upon aught but the task before him, 
by the certainty of persecution, and contumely, and wrong. 
“ If the Tiber,” said Tertullian, “ floods to the walls, if the Nile 
does not irrigate the fields, if the heavens are shut, if the earth 
quakes, if there is a famine or a pestilence,—at once the cry is 
raised, Christianos ad leonem.” 1 In attestation of the truth 
and origin of the facts on which Christianity relies, no more con¬ 
vincing proof can be alleged than the endurance of such trials, 
and the triumphs thus achieved. The proof, too, is one of which 
Christian Apologists in every age, have not been slow to avail 
themselves. 2 But the argument should not pause here. It ex¬ 


hearts .As if on some dark 

night a pilgrim, suddenly beholding a 
bright star moving before him, should 
stop in fear and perplexity. But lo ! 
traveller after traveller passes by him, 
and each, being questioned whither he 
was going, makes unswer, ‘ I am fol¬ 
lowing yon guiding Star! ’ The pilgrim 
quickens his own steps, and presses on¬ 
ward in confidence. More confident 
still will he be, if by the wayside he 
should find, here and there, ancient 
monuments, each with its votive lamp, 
and on each the name of some former 
pilgrim, and a record that there he had 
first seen or begun to follow the benig¬ 


nant Star! ”— Confess . of an Enquiring 
Spirit , Letter vi. p. 73. 

1 “Si Tiberis ascendit ad moenia, si 
Nilus non ascendit in arva, si coslum 
stetit, si terra movit, si fames, si lues, 
statum, Christianos ad leonem.” 
—Apology c. 40, p. 36. 

2 Thus S. Justin Mart, writes: Mtva 

ovblicore Ifclv eorlr vrroficlnuna did 
ttjv 7 r pbs rbv jjjXiov tcIotlv drrodavcTv 
bid 8b rb 6vofia toG TijcroO, iic *aprbt 
yivovs nal incofielvarras kclI 

vTcoyAvovTOiS ir&vra rcdoxeiv brcbp toG 
fir) dpvijoaoOcu A xrrbv ISetv eVrt.— Dial, 
cum Tryph c. 121, p. 214. Cf. Apol. 
ii. 12, p. 96. 
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hibits the Church's belief in the divine character and inspiration 
of the Bible, no less than in the truth and heavenly origin of its 
contents. Jew and Christian alike were eager to sacrifice life 
itself, not merely in defence of the doctrines of revealed religion, 
but of the very documents in which those doctrines were con¬ 
tained. Within so short a space of time as ten years before the 
public recognition of Christianity, the persecution of Diocletian 
carried torture and death to every section of the Church. The 
trial of the martyr's faith was not now to sacrifice to the gods, 
or to adore the Emperor;—the edict went forth, ‘ give up your 
sacred writings, or die/ 1 There was no longer that actual 
knowledge of the facts of Christ's life, or of the teaching of His 
Apostles, which had cheered the martyr Stephen, and supported 
the dying Polycarp. The personal recollection of such matters 
had now ceased; the belief in the facts had become, as with us, 


1 Credner, in his treatise “ Zur Ge- 
schichte des Kanons,” p. 65, quotes 
“two documents which are the most 
ancient which we possess on this sub¬ 
ject.” In the Donatist controversy, 
Felix, Bishop of Aptungis, was accused 
of having been a “Traditor,” or one 
who had given up his sacred books in 
the persecution of Diocletian. Felix 
was tried on this charge in the year 
320; on which occasion were adduced 
the official documents which had been 
received in his house in the year 303. 
(1) The former of these documents runs 
as follows: “Diocletiano VIII. et Maxi- 
raiano VII. Coss.; xiv. Kal. Jun., ex 
actis Munatii Felicis flaminis perpetui, 
Curatoris coloni® Cirtensium. Cum 
ventum esset ad domum in qua Chris- 
tiani conveniebant, Felix flamen perpe¬ 
tuus Curator Paulo Episcopo dixit, 

* Proferie scripturas legti •, et si quid 
aliud hie habetis, ut pnecepto et jus- 
sioni parere possitis,* ” &c. This docu¬ 
ment is taken from the “Monuraenta 
vetera ad Donat, his. pertinentia,” pub¬ 
lished by Dupin in his edition of the 
treatise of Optatus, “ De Schism. Do- 
natistarum,” Ant. 1702, p. 168. (2) In 

the second document which Credner 


quotes, and which also is of the year 
303, occurs a letter from Felix to Cacci- 
lianus, to the effect that inquiry had 
been made “ an aliquie scripturce Ugis 
vestra secundum sacram legem adustce 
sint &c.— Ibid., p. 164. Ruinart refers 
to this same Edict, with the addition : 
“ Et propositum est per colonias et 
civitates Principibus et Magistratibus, 
suo cuique loco, ut libros Deificos 
peterent de manu Episcoporum et Pres- 
byterorum.”— Acta Primorum Martyr, 
P- 355 - 

In pursuance of the Imperial Edict, 
“the divinely inspired Scriptures”— 
Eusebius records as an eye-witness— 
were publicly committed to the flames : 
r&y hk ivBiov s Kal lepbs 7 pa<f>fa xarA 
/necras dyop&s Tvpl vapaZkdopdvas ai 5 - 
rots €WcldofJicy 6 <p 0 a\fiois. — Eccl. Hist. 
lib. viii. c. 2, p. 377. Lactantius fixes 
the day on which this persecution com¬ 
menced, as the Terminalia “ a. d. vii. 
Kal. Martias ” (a.d. 303) : “ Qui dies 
cum illuxisset .... repente, adhuc 
dubia luce, ad ecclesiam profectus . . . 

. . . . revulsis foribes, simulacrum 

Dei quaeritur : Scripturce repcrUe in - 
cenduntur ,” &c.— De Mort. Persecute 
c. xiu 
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but historical: and jet, such was the firm conviction of the divine 
inspiration and heavenly origin of the Scriptures of Truth, that 
death with all its horrors was embraced rather than resign them 
to the heathen. 1 To use the profound observation of Pascal 2 : 
“ This is a sincerity which has no example in the world, nor its 
root in nature.” 


1 Take the case of the martyrdom of 
the Bishop of Tibiura, in Africa: “ Pos- 
tera autem die Felix Episcopus venit 
Carthagine Tibiuram . . . . cui Mag- 
nilianus Curator dixit, * Felix Episcope, 
da libros, vel membranas quascunque 
habes.’ Felix Episcopus dixit, ‘Habeo, 
sed non do. ’ Magnilianus Curator dixit, 

* Prius est quod Imperatores jusserunt, 
quam quod tu loqueris. Da libros, ut 
possint igne aduri.’ Felix Episcopus 
dixit, 1 Melius est me igne aduri, quam 
Scripturas Deificas; quia bonum est 
obedire Deo magis quam hominibus.’ 
.... Magnilianus C. dixit, 1 Ibis ergo 
ad Proconsulem.’ . . . Tunc profectus 
est Felix a Tibiura ... cui dixit Pro- 
consul, * Quare scripturas supervacuas 
non reddis?* Felix Episcopus dixit, 

* Habeo sed non dabo. *.Tunc 

Pr»fectus jussit Felicem de vinculis 
eripi; et dixit, 1 Felix quare Scripturas 
Dominicas non das? aut forsitan non 
habes?* Cui respondit, ‘Habeo qui- 
dem, sed no do.* Praefectus dixit, ‘Fe¬ 
licem gladio interficite.* Felix Epis¬ 
copus, dixit voce clara, * Gratias tibi, 
Domine, qui me dignatus es liberare.* ” 
— Acta S. Felicis, Episc., et Mart ap 
Ruinart, p. 356. 

Again: in the year 304 several ladies 
ofThessalonica, named Agape, Chionia, 
Irene, &c., were burnt alive under cir¬ 
cumstances of revolting atrocity. The 
Prefect, we are told, addressed Irene as 
follows: “Dulcetius vero: ‘Quisnam 
tibi auctor fuit ut membranas istas 


atque scripturas ad hodiemum usque 
diem custodies?* *Ille,* inquit Irene, 
‘ Deus Omnipotens, qui jussit nobis ad 
mortem usque Ipsum diligere. Qua de 
causa non ausae sumus Eum prodere, 
sed maluimus aut viventes comburi, aut 
qucecumque alia nobis acciderint per- 
peti, quam talia scripta prodere.’ ”— 
Ibid., p. 394. 

* Pascal, in speaking of the Jews:— 
“ Cependant ce livre qui les ddshonore 
en tant de fa9ons, il le conservent aux 
d^pens de leur vie. C’est une sinctfritd 
qui n’a point d’exemple dans le monde, 
ni sa racine dans la nature.”—ed. Fau- 
gere, t. ii. p. 189. 

In proof of this assertion we may ad¬ 
duce the language of Philo: koX irXetd- 
vwv eruiv di€\rj\v06ru}v f t 6 jitv dicptfits 
otk Xeyeti' birbaa, irX^w 8* ofo fj 
5u<rxlXia tT7j , ft)) j) 9jp.fi ye at)roi>s 
/idvov t&v vir* aCroO [Mariioittfs] 
ytypan/iivuv Ktvrjaou, dXXd k8v 
fivpidi&is avroifs dvodaueiv vtto- 
fieivai Oarrov , fj rots iicclvov v6/tots kclI 
ZQtaiv ivavrla Treurdrjvax.—De Judecor, 
ex. Egypto Pro feci., t. ii. p. 628. As to 
the sense of £0os, in this passage, com¬ 
pare the following : of>s 6 Upbs \6yos 
5 iMok€i xpyvrf* vroXi^ews ire<PpovTL- 
k4vcu, Kai /XTjStv t(ov iv rots (0€<ri \veiv, 
& &<E<nri<riot red fxd^ov s Hwtipc s fj KaO' 

Ijnd s &picav .— De Migr ., Abr ., t i. p. 
450. In both these places £ 0 os clearly 
denotes not merely customs, rites; but 
the Law itself. Cf. Act vi. 14; xv. I ; 
xxi. 21. 
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UpoKelffdu toIpvp .. tt)s ijfierbpas vicreun 6 X6yo y, Kal E bayyeXlov 

b 8pot, Kal tup ’AiroorrdXwv rb Krjpvypa, Kal tup Ilpotprjrup ij fxaprvpta, 

S. Athanasius, Coni, Apollinar lib. n. c. iv. 

“ Scripture omnis in duo Testamenta divisa est.Judaei Veteri utuntur, 

nos Novo : sed tamcn diversa non sunt, quia Novum Veteris adimpletio est, et in 
utroque idem Testator est Christus.** 

Lactantius, Drvin . Instil ., lib. IV. c. xx. 

“ Prophetae, ab Ipso habentes donum, in Ilium prophetaverunt.” 

S. Barnabas, Epist,, c. v. 

Ildvra 5’ Avrov, Kal e/y A Mr ttcrurrai. ofrrw 8b, on dXrjdus 6 ptos Kai irepyovr- 
tos, «y Abyov &/xa Kal 0eoO * 8C ou 6 IlarJjp it drra weiroirjKcr, ovx bpybrov, 

obS* ws 8i’ eTTKrrijftrjs dyviroardrov . tovtop tlrai, *Oy eKirXrjpur t^p TrarpiKijr 

fHov\})v rots iraTpi&pxats <palverai . irorb fxbv on "AyycXot, wort 8b u>s 

Kvpiot , Trorrb 8b 0edy fiapTvpovfxeros. 

Syn. Antioch., Adv, Paulutn Samosat. 

*A KbXovOa evploKcrai Kal tA tup IIpo<prfrup Kal rd tup EuayyeXlur tx €iy > rb 
toi>s irdrra y TTP€v/xaT<xf>bpovs brl Ilrcy/ian 0cou XcXaXrjKhai. 

Theophilus, Ad Autolycum , lib. in. c. xii. 
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S. Luke x. 22. 

No man knoweth who the Son is, but the Father; and who the 
Father is, but the Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal 
Him . 

T HE course of our inquiry respecting the inspiration of Holy 
Scripture has brought us to the examination of the Scrip¬ 
tures themselves. We have now to seek for the intimations 
given by the sacred writers as to the nature of the influence by 
which they were actuated; and also to collect whatever infer¬ 
ences, relating to the manner of the divine co-operation, can be 
drawn from the internal structure of the Bible in confirmation 
of the claim to infallible authority which it asserts for itself, 
and which, as we have seen, has been in all ages ascribed to it 
by the Church of God. 

This line of argument is by no means fairly open to an ob¬ 
jection often urged against it. ‘ You require us/ it is said, ‘to 
receive the Bible as true because it is inspired; and you then 
undertake to prove its inspiration from its own pages.’ This is 
not so. It will be remembered that, from the outset, the present 
investigation has taken for granted the entire array of Christian 
Evidences:—embracing, together with the proofs of supernatural 
agency, the vast extent of antiquarian and grammatical criticism, 
the profound argument from the analogy of nature/ as well as a 

1 Bishop Butler observes, in a well- analogical reasoning, Origen has with 
known passage: “ Hence, namely from singular sagacity observed, that ' he 
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comparison of our sacred record with the whole range of pro¬ 
fane history, and with the present aspect of the world. On such 
evidence we are entitled to assume the genuineness, the authen¬ 
ticity, and the perfect truthfulness of the several Books to which 
the name of Holy Scripture has been assigned. To examine, 
therefore, the nature of the influence under which those Books 
have been drawn up, by the light which they themselves afford, 
can never be justly charged with logical fallacy. As well might 
we reject the personal statements of an ambassador, with respect 
to the nature of his powers and the source of his instructions, 
after we had verified his credentials, and satisfied ourselves as to 
his veracity. And thus, the adducing arguments from Scripture 
itself, in proof of its own inspiration, is no petitio principii . It 
would only become so, were we to assume the fact of its inspira¬ 
tion in order to infer therefrom the credibility of its contents. 
This credibility we establish by independent proofs. We regard 
the sacred Books, in the first instance, as historical documents 
drawn up by men whose honesty and truthfulness rest upon the 
ordinary grounds of human belief; and whose qualifications are 
further attested by that Society 1 to whose charge the writings 
which they have composed have confessedly been committed. 
Having thus convinced ourselves of the authority of the Bible, 
that ite doctrines are revealed, that its facts are true, we can feel 
no scruple in admitting as accurate the character which its own 
writers ascribe to it. 

Still less can any objection be made to our drawing inferences 
as to the nature of the influence under which the Bible was com- 


who believes the Scripture to have pro¬ 
ceeded from Him who is the Author of 
Nature, may well expect to find the 
same sort of difficulties in it as are 
found in the constitution of Nature.* 
And in a like way of reflection, it may 
be added, that he who denies the Scrip¬ 
ture to have been from God, upon ac¬ 
count of these difficulties, may, for the 
very same reason, deny the world to 
have been formed by Him.**— Analogy , 
Introduction. The passage which But¬ 


ler has here quoted continues as follows: 
ioTi 64 ye Kal iv rj ktU rei tip& dL*dpu>- 
Tiyrj <pvoci bvceCpera ij Kalfoevprra. Kal 
o v rovro Karrjyoprrjfriov rod Tonjrou 

t&v 6\ujp. <p4pe elirdv, erel o&x evplcKOfiev 
alrlay paoiXUrKuv ktUT ews, Kal rutv d\- 
Xwp lop6\uv drjplwv .... oOtc a tqIpw 
koX rcut Oelais ypa<paU xph opav, 6m 
toXXA &*6k€ivtoi ev airrait dwrarddora 
ypuv. — Select, in Psalm, t. ii. p. 528. 

1 See supra , Lecture ii., passim. 
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posed, from the phenomena which its pages present to view, or 
its contents record. Such a process of reasoning is as sound as 
it is philosophical. The argument from Final Causes is admitted 
by all to afford the plainest evidence that the Creator of the 
world is God. The traces of design which are engraved upon 
the face of Nature are universally received as the clearest proof 
that its Author is Divine. On the whole, then, the Bible, as 
history, testifies of Christ: Christ, moreover, as the Lord who 
animates His Church with His Spirit, testifies that Scripture is 
“ Holy Scripture.” 1 Hence we do not, at starting, believe what 
is contained in the Bible, because it is inspired; but, having 
previously established its claim to our belief, we are fully en¬ 
titled to draw our main argument for its inspiration from its 
own pages. 2 

The present stage of our inquiry brings before us a fact to 
which attention has been already drawn:—I mean the indisso¬ 
luble connexion, and coequal authority, of the two great divisions 
of the inspired record. These two collections of ancient docu¬ 
ments we receive on the testimony of the bodies of men to whose 
trust they were respectively committed. The Jewish Church, 
in its day, has borne witness to the Old Testament: the Chris¬ 
tian Church, in like manner, bears witness to the New. 3 The 


1 “Die Schrift, als Geschichte, be- 
weiset f Ur Christus; Christus, als der 
seine Gemeine mit seinem Geiste bele- 
bende Herr, beweiset fur die Schrift 
als heilige Schrift. Hiedurch entgehen 
wir griindlich dem mit Recht geriigten 
Zirkel, dem in der Schrift Enthaltenen 
zu glauben, weil sie inspirirt ist, aber 
doss sie inspirirt sei, wiederum aus den 
Aussagen der Schrift zu beweisen.”— 
Sack, Apologetic s. 429. 

a Modem writers have drawn a dis¬ 
tinction between the fides Humana and 
the fides drvina of Scripture. The fides 
Humana of the Bible is founded upon 
its authenticity, its credibility, and its 
integrity. By the authenticity [avdevrla) 
of a writing is meant, that it has been 
composed by the author to whom it is 
ascribed ; or, if the author has not 


named himseif, that it has been com¬ 
posed at the time, among the people, 
and under the circumstances assigned 
in its contents. The credibility (dfio- 
tiotIcl) of a writing, which depends on 
the credibility of its author, and on its 
contents, consists in those particulars 
which gain for it public belief. The 
integrity of a writing appears from the 
proofs given that we possess it in the 
form in which it was originally com¬ 
posed, and that it has undergone no 
such falsifications as render its use un¬ 
certain, or its author’s meaning undis- 
coverable. The fides divina of Scripture 
presupposes the fides Humana . Cf. 
Bretschneider, “ Handb. der Dogm.” 
i. s. 338. 

5 In his review of Twesten’s “Vor* 
lesungen,” Nitzsch weU describes the 
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Christian Church, moreover, has an additional testimony to offer; 
—testimony, that is, to the continuity of both the Old and the 
New Testament, to their mutual relation, and to the identity of 
their Divine Author. 1 From the very dawn of Christianity, it 
is true, some have been found to question that identity; and 
even to assert that the two portions of the Bible are heteroge¬ 
neous, and opposed. Of such importance, however, has the ex¬ 
posure of this error been always deemed, that, as I have already 
pointed out, the Church declares, by an express article of the 
Creed, that it was the Holy Ghost “ Who spake through the 
Prophets.”* 

The revival, in our own day, of opinions whose tendency, at 
least, is not dissimilar, 8 may, to a certain extent, be inferred from 
the absence of any reference to the Old Testament in the great 


function of the Church : “ The Church 
is the efficient, mediating, preparatory 
cause of our conviction as to the Divinity 
of any Scripture .”—Studien u. Kritikcn, 
1828, s. 240. 

1 On such testimony rests “ The Ca¬ 
non of Scripture.’* According to Chris¬ 
tian usage, the word Kavwv does not 
differ in signification from what, in 
heathen philosophy was termed decre - 
turn or Sbypjtx, —namely, the leading 
principles of a philosophical system. 
Thus Seneca writes : “Nulla ars con- 
templativa sine decretis suis est, quae 
Graeci vocant SSy/xara . . . Aliqua vel 
casu vel exercitatione, exibunt recta: 
sed non erit in manu regula, ad quam 
exigantur, cui credat recta esse quae 
fecit.”— Epist. 95. Hence the phrases 
kovCjv 4KK\TjfftaffTiK6s f and regula fidei , 
were used as synonymous, and as de¬ 
noting both the Old and the New 
Testament. Clemens Alex, defines the 
kclvCj* €KK\r](naaTiK6s to be “the har¬ 
mony of the Law and the Prophets with 
the New Testament.** It is —if ownpSla 
koU 77 ev/ufxtivla v 6 fiov re Kal irpoifrrjTipv, 
Tfl jcarA tt)* toO K vpiov t apovolav 
irapa&idofUt'r) SiadijKy.—Strom . VI. c. 
xv. p. 803. Thus, too, Tertullian says 


of the Church of Rome in his day: 
“Legem et Prophetas cum Evangelicis 
et Apostolicis literis miscet, et inde 
potat fidem .**—De Procter. Herr. c. 
xxxvi. p. 245. See Credner, “ Zur 
Geschichte des Kanons,” s. 20-22. The 
firm belief of the Church in the conti¬ 
nuity of both the Old and the New 
Testament is well described in the fol¬ 
lowing verses of S. Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus: 

X&pi<rfia S olSa Uvevfiarot Odav S6u*. 
KjpvyfjL aJSijKusr, rijv xpo^n/rtlar 
X£yW 

EiJaTT^Xaw Si, ttjs vias aumfpias* 
’AiroaToXfji' Si, KTjpuyfia - 

to s* 

A 6yov Si yvuxriv, rrjv Karfixww, vioit' 
Carmen xxxiv. t. ii. p. 622. 
For the sense in which the term 
“ Canonical ” was used, see infra , Ap¬ 
pendix G. 

* See supra , Lecture ii. p. 74. 

3 Thus Mr. Morell writes:—“ If the 
Jewish dispensation was Divine, if God 
communed in secret with the nation, if 
His Spirit was in the Church, then the 
writings which embody this religious 
state are inspired, —inspired, however, 
not as being penned under any specific 
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majority of modern treatises in which the subject of Inspiration 
is discussed:—an omission so remarkable, that a reader, unfa¬ 
miliar with the Bible, might imagine that no Church of old had 
ever received “ the oracles of Godthat no prophet had ever 
foretold the Advent of the Messiah; that no elaborate ceremonial 
had ever typified the mysteries of the Kingdom of Christ. The 
revival of such views with respect to the Old Testament, is not, 
however, a matter of mere inference. The opinion has been 
openly avowed, and eagerly defended, that the Old Testament 
is either totally unconnected with the New—except indeed by 
chance; or that its importance has passed away, and that the 
Gospel dispensation can tolerate no remnant of the covenant 


under which the Jewish nation 
inquire to what extent we are to 

commission from heaven, but as being 
the productions of those who were en¬ 
lightened by special influences, and as 
being universally received by the Jews 
as the purest representations both of 
their national and their individual reli¬ 
gious vitality. In such representations 
of course we could not expect to see 
described a higher religion or a more 
perfect morality than actually existed in 
those times ; hence, accordingly, the 
imperfections both in moral and reli¬ 
gious ideas which are mixed up with 
their sacred writings.”— Philosophy of 
Religion , p. 169. 

1 Bretschneider argues, that since 
“ doctrines relating to God and morality 
are far more perfectly stated in the New 
Testament by Jesus and the Apostles, 
and have been sufficiently attested by 
the latter as divine ; and since this sys¬ 
tem of teaching requires no attestation 
by means of the Old Testament, it is 
clear that there is no need of a theory 
of Revelation for the Old Testament, 
which cannot be * judex et norma fidei 
et vitce* for Christians in the same sense 
as the New Testament.”— Handb . der 
Dogm.t B. i. s. 159. See, too, the re¬ 
marks of Twesten, quoted Lecture i. 


was chosen. 1 It is needless to 
look upon such conclusions as 

p. 12, note *: where also the opinions of 
Schleiermacher have been referred to, 
and where we have seen (note a ) how 
this latter writer has gone so far as to 
consider “ the expressions of the nobler 
and purer heathenism” of equal value 
for Christians with the sentiments of 
the Old Testament. To which I may 
add that, in his remarks, “Von der 
Gestaltung der Dogmatik,” Schleier¬ 
macher refuses to quote the Old Testa¬ 
ment in support of his views, alleging 
it to be, “as an authority, superfluous:” 
—“ Mithin erscheint das alte Testament 
doch fur die Dogmatik nur als eine 
iiberfliissige Autoritat.”— Der christl, 
Glaubey B. i. s. 147. It may be well to 
observe, as bearing upon a topic to be 
discussed in the present Lecture, that 
Schleiermacher’s views on this subject, 
appear to have arisen from his having 
perceived but partially the connexion 
of Revelation with the Person of Christ. 
The leading feature of his system is that 
the Person of the Redeemer, and It 
alone , is the Revelation to man; and 
that a belief in the reality of this Person 
forms the essence of (what Schleier¬ 
macher terms) “ the Christian consci¬ 
ousness.” Thus he concludes “that if 
H 
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the result of a false conception of spiritual religion; or how far 
they may be traced to certain dogmatic views on points of Chris¬ 
tian doctrine: it is more to our purpose to examine whether these 
sentiments have any foundation; and, if not, to expose their 
falsehood. Let us, then, examine, in the first place, under what 
aspect the Old Testament is presented to us in the Newand 
inquire, secondly, whether a comparison of the two great divi¬ 
sions of the Bible offers such analogies, as may justify our main¬ 
taining that their authors equally shared in the same guiding 
influence of the Spirit of God. 

Now when we seek for the judgment passed by Him Who is 
the central point to which all the rays of Bevelation converge, 
we are at once met by a statement which might seem to set 
this question at rest for ever. Christ has said: “ Search the 
Scriptures 99 —that is, of the Old Testament—“ they are they 


belief in the Revelation of God in 
Christ, and in the Redemption through 
Him, has not already sprung up spon¬ 
taneously and originally (auf dem ur- 
spriinglichen Wege), by means of ex¬ 
perience as the demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power, neither miracles 
nor prophecies can produce it; nay 
more, that this belief would be just as 
immovable, even if Christianity could 
point to neither prophecies nor mira- 
cles.”~/te/., s. 97. According to this 
theory, therefore, aU Revelation is ex¬ 
cluded except the fact of Christ’s Per¬ 
sonal appearance, and the Redemption 
which He effected;—in other words, 
because Christ is Himself (in the highest 
sense) the Revelation of God, Schleier- 
macher infers that He cannot have com¬ 
municated divine knowledge by the 
intervention of human agents. Hence 
his denial of any revelation in the Old 
Testament, and his undervaluing Inspi¬ 
ration in general. See supra , Lecture i. 
p. 21. Sack, commenting on the various 
modes of stating this principle in the 
successive editions of the “ Christliche 
Glaube,” truly remarks that all those 
statements have this in common, u dass 


eigentliche Offenbarung nur in der Per¬ 
son Christi sei, ausser derselben nur in 
dem allgemeineren Sinne, wie man es 
auchvon Entstehung eines neuenKunst- 
lebens sagen kdnne.”— Apologetic, s. 
123. And Nitzsch justly sums up this 
theory of Schleiermacher by saying: 
“ This theologian has taken his idea of 
Revelation, not from the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, but from the philosophy of the 
general usage of language ; and indeed 
this is the reason why he considers 
such as too imperfect to express 
the peculiarity of Christianity. The 
entire immediateness of Revelation 
would appear to him as only perfectly 
applicable to Christ as an authentic 
Person ; but it is deserving of remark 
that, according to Scriptural guidance, 
this view is here inapplicable *, for . . . 
an &TOK&\\nf/is, or revelation in the above 
sense, has not occurred to Christ That 
He taught what He heard is something 
quite different, for that even does the 
Holy Spirit .”—System der christi, Lehre, 
§ 22. (Montgomery s transl., p. 65.) 

1 As to the principle,, on which the 
writers of the New Testament have ap¬ 
pealed to the Old, see infra. Lecture vii. 
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which testify of Me .” 1 In the vision of the Prophet Evangelist 
the same troth has been repeated by a messenger from heaven : 
“ The testimony of Jesns is the spirit of Prophecy.”* The Old 
Testament, then, “ testifies ” of Christ,—and this by no isolated 
predictions; for the entire history of God’s Revelation, under 
the former dispensation, is one great reference to the future 
Mopgiah : and upon that revelation by facts, and prediction by 
facts, is grounded that series of predictions by words which 


1 S. John v. 39. The constant use 
which our Lord Himself makes of the 
Old Testament may, indeed, be consi¬ 
dered to decide this question : especially 
His manner of quoting it on the occa¬ 
sion of His Temptation (S. Matt. iv. 4, 
7, 10). Parallel to this instance is that 
in which the angel, when announcing 
the birth of John the Baptist (S. Luke 
i. 17), makes use of the prediction of 
Malachi: “ Behold I will send you 
Elijah the prophet, before the great and 
dreadful day of the Lord. And he 
shall turn the hearts of the fathers to the 
children,” &c.—MaL iv. 5, 6; on which 
Olshausen profoundly observes : “ Such 
cases are clearly not to be understood 
as if angels quote from Scripture, but 
the words occur in Scripture, be¬ 
cause it has been so resolved in the 
heavenly world, to which the spiritual 
beings who speak belong. The sup¬ 
porting a thought by the words of Scrip¬ 
ture is to be regarded only as the 
clothing it in the form accessible to 
man, and which he can comprehend. 
Angels, therefore, do not quote the lan¬ 
guage of Scripture, because they desire 
to take a proof from the Bible, or a 
reference for their words ; but the 
thoughts applied are to be found in the 
Bible, because they contain a truth 
which holds good as well in heaven as 
upon earth."— Comm . ub. Evang. Luc . 
i. 17, B. i. s. 93. 

* Rev. xix. 10: “I am thy fellow 
servant,** said the angel to S. John, 
“ and of thy brethren that have the tes¬ 
timony (rfjr fiaprvpla*) of Jesus .... 


for the testimony ftaprvpld) of Jesus 
is the spirit of Prophecythat is (as 
Bishop Hurd remarks), “ the testimony 
of, or concerning Jesus. .... I affirm 
its sense to be ‘That the scope and 
end of Prophecy was the testimony of 
Jesus.***— On Prophecy, Sermon ii. 
Compare with this our Lord's own 
words thus quoted : ipeware rdf ypatp- 
ds . . . ral iicetvcd clow al fxaprvp- 
ovoai xcpl ifiov. —S. John v. 39. 

The interpretation of Hengstenberg is 
but slightly different : “ The testimony 
of Jesus is the testimony which Jesus 
delivers. According to the point of view 
taken in the Apocalypse, the testifier is 
always properly Christ—cf. at ch. i. 2; 
vi. 9 . . . All doubt is removed by the 
explanation given in the passage itself. 
According to it * those who have the 
testimony of Jesus * is as much as those 
who have the Spirit of Prophecy . . . 
The for introduces the reason, on ac¬ 
count of which the angel had spoken of 
a testimony of Jesus. It stands in this, 
that the testimony of Jesus, which alone 
could here be made account of, is all 
one with the Spirit of Prophecy. That 
the testimony concerning Christ, is, at 
the same time, the testimony of Christ; 
and,— Prophecy has its source in the 
Spirit of Prophecy,—these correspond 
to each other. Christ testifies in the 
prophets through His Spirit (1 Pet. i. 
11 ).”—The Revelation of S, John ex- 
pounded (Clarke’s For. Theol. Lib., voL 
ii. p. 255). It will be seen, as we pro¬ 
ceed, how this view of the passage falls 
in with the main object of this Lecture. 

H 2 
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God has been pleased to communicate, in a supernatural manner, 
by His special agents. 

Those parts of the New Testament in which the Holy Ghost 
has brought to full maturity the spirit of the Old Testament re¬ 
velations are, the Gospel of S. Matthew, the Epistle to the He¬ 
brews, and the discourse of S. Stephen in the seventh chapter of 
the Acts of the Apostles . 1 S. Stephen, when defending himself 
from the charge of “ blaspheming the holy place and the Law,”* 
takes occasion to prove, negatively , that the Law and the Tem¬ 
ple, though divine, were not the highest and last form of God's 
Revelation . 8 S. Matthew takes the positive line of argument, 


that Jesus is the promised seed 

1 Cf. Ebrard ," Der Brief an die He- 
braer erklart,” Einleit.,s. 5(ap. Olshaus- 
en’s “ Bibl. Comm./’ B. v.). There is 
no portion of the New Testament on 
which so little attention has been be¬ 
stowed by commentators, or which has 
suffered so much from misconception, 
as that passage in the Acts of the Apos¬ 
tles which relates to S. Stephen. Some 
remarks on the subject of his address, 
and, especially, of the “demonstrable 
historical mistakes” charged against 
him (see Alford’s Greek Testament, 
Proleg ., vol. i. § 6), will be found in 
Appendix H. Meanwhile, I would draw 
attention to the impressive manner in 
which S. Luke dwells upon the cha¬ 
racter of the First Martyr. He alone of 
the Deacons is described as “ a man full 
of faith and of the Holy Ghost.”—Acts 
vL $. “ Stephen,” it is added, “full of 
faith and power, did great wonders and 
miracles among the people ” (ver. 8); 
the learning of the Jewish synagogue 
was unable “ to resist the wisdom and 
the Spirit by which he spake ” (ver. io); 
and at ch. vii. 55, it is said of him again, 

dpx wy ^ TXijpijs n*eu/iaros 'Aytov, 
drerlaas e/s r. ovp . } —that he was a 
person “ full of the Holy Ghost,” not 
one who became so (ytrofitvo s) at that 
moment *, as appears from the junction 
pf the aorist drcvloas, with incdpxvv. 


of Abraham, “ the Son of David 

Cf. Luger, “ Die Rede des Stephanus,” 
s. 9. 

* “Then there arose certain of the 
synagogue .... disputing with Ste¬ 
phen, . . . and set up false witnesses 
which said, This man ceaseth not to 
speak blasphemous words against this 
holy place and the Law.”—Acts vi. 
9, 13. 

1 S. Stephen, reviewing the course of 
Jewish history, argues: (1.) That the 
Law is not to be regarded as an isolated 
revelation, but as that in which the pro¬ 
mise already given to Abraham (Acts 
vii. 5) received its fulfilment; nay, more, 
that it carried in itself the pledge of 
another revelation still future, and con¬ 
nected with the accomplishment of the 
former promise : “ A Prophet shall the 
Lord your God raise up unto you,”,&c. 
(ver. 37). The Law was added, writes 
S. Paul, “ till the Seed should come to 
whom the promise was made.”—Gal 
iii. 19. (2.) That the Temple built by 
Solomon could not have been the full 
realization of the Divine purpose: “The 
Most High dwelleth not in Temples 
made with hands,” &c. (ver. 46-50). 
(3.) To the Jews it was particularly 
offensive that Jesus, Whom they had 
crucified, should be represented as the 
great Prophet of the new dispensation. 
S. Stephen argues, therefore, that such 
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—an argument which opens by exhibiting the three great periods 
of the Genealogy , 1 and which unfolds itself on the field of the 
New Testament narrative . 2 The Epistle to the Hebrews, on the 
other hand, sets oat from the Old Testament, the leading fea¬ 
tures of which it formally develops in a systematic treatise; and 
points out how the former Scriptares, in all their details, ever 
refer to Jesus. It proves that the Revelation and Redemption 
by the Messiah, promised in the Old Testament, have already 
become absolute and complete: and that, while by His coming 
the types of the Law, if understood literally, have received their 
full accomplishment,—their spiritual signification, nevertheless, 
and allusive power, abide for ever as exponents of the Person 
and Office of Christ . 3 But to proceed with somewhat more par¬ 
ticularity. 


a fact could form no objection whatso¬ 
ever against Jesus, for this same rejec¬ 
tion of God’s messengers had accom¬ 
panied every former phase of Revela¬ 
tion: “ Which of the Prophets have 
not your fathers persecuted?” (ver. 52). 
See Ebrard, “Kritik der evang. Ge- 
schichtc,” s. 689: and Luger, “Die 
Rede des Stephanus,” s. 27. 

1 I. The period ascending to David. 
II. That descending to Jechonias. III. 
That, in which the House of David is 
found in poverty, extending to the 
Blessed Virgin. Cf. Ebrard, “ Der. Br. 
an die Hebr.,” s. 5. Or, as Townson 
expresses it: “ He begins with entitling 
Jesus Christ ‘ the son of Abraham,’ and 
the ‘son of David:* and divides His 
genealogy into three parts, answering to 
so many remarkable periods in their 
history; every one of which was early 
distinguished by predictions concerning 
the Messiah, peculiarly interesting to 
them :—the first by the promise to Abra¬ 
ham, that ‘ in his seed all the nations 
of the earth should be blessed * (Gen. 
xxii. 18) . . . the second, by assurances 
to David, that the promised seed should 
spring from his loins (2 Sam. vii. 16) 

. . . the third, by’marking an era of 
seventy weeks, or 490 years, before the 


end of which the Messiah should come 
(Dan. ix. 24-27 ).”—Discourses on the 
Four Gospels , iv. § 5, Elrington’s ed., p. 
116. 

* For references to the title “ Son of 
David,” cf. S. Matt. ix. 27; xii. 23 ; xv. 
22 ; xx. 30, 31; xxi. 9 ; xxii, 42,45. 

3 “ The history of the people, as well 
as its sacred rites, are all applied to 
Christian relations. In the fourth chap¬ 
ter, the march of Israel from Egypt to 
the land of Canaan, is used as a type of 
the march of the people of God, in 
spirit, to the land of eternal repose. 
With the High Priest of the Old Testa¬ 
ment is compared Christ, the Eternal 
High Priest *, and in the seventh chap¬ 
ter, He is found again in Melchizedek, 
the King of Righteousness and of Peace. 
In the ninth chapter follows a widely- 
drawn parallel of the spiritual blessings 
of the New Testament, its ordinances 
and privileges, with the institutions of 
the old Levitical Priesthood; of the 
Tabernacle of Testimony, with the per¬ 
fect Tabernacle of God not made with 
hands; of the sacrifice, with the eternal, 
atoning Sacrifice of the Son of God. 
Even the parts of the Tabernacle of 
Testimony are again referred to in a 
spiritual sense : the flesh of the Son of 
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We observe that our Lord, throughout the entire duration of 
His ministry, represents Himself as fulfilling, in Person, the 
scheme of the former covenant: we know, too, that He has made 
the Old Testament the basis of His teaching, continually employ¬ 
ing it, as it was received in His time by the Jews, without letting 
fall the slightest hint that any portion of it was done away. So 
far from stating anything to that effect, He has expressed Him¬ 
self in a manner which proves the very reverse ; making use of 
language by which He has not only defined the permanent 
authority of the Old Testament, but also indicated its true place 
in the new dispensation. The words are recorded by S. Matthew, 
whose Gospel, we also know, was designed to illustrate the con¬ 
nexion of the two covenants:—“ Think not,” said Christ, “ that 
I am come to destroy the Law or the Prophets : I am not come 
to destroy, but to fulfil .” 1 Christ here points out that, of what 
might appear new in His office or His teaching, there was nothing 
which could be separated from its historical foundation. In this 
passage He exhibits the internal connexion of the Old and the 
New Testament. His words denote, in the first place, the un¬ 
questionable authority of the former Scriptures ; secondly, that 
the New Testament can be regarded only as their fulfilment: 
thirdly, that the Law, consummated in this sense, is Divine and 
Everlasting. In the former part of this statement, our Lord 


God, it is said, is the veil; through the 
blood of Jesus we have boldness to 
enter into the Holy Place,—He has 
prepared it for us as a new and living 
way."—Olshausen, Ein Wort iibcr tie- 
fern Schriftsinn , s. 59. 

1 S. Matt. v. 17. This passage has 
been felt from the earliest times to be 
the authoritative announcement of the 
connexion between the Old Testament 
and the New. It was, accordingly, the 
chief difficulty of Marcion; and, in 
general, of the Gnostic school. Thus, 
Tertullian writes: “ Venisse Se [scil. 
Christum] non ut Legem et Prophetas 
dissolveret, sed ut potius adimpleret. 
Hoc enim Marcion, ut additum, erasit.” 
— Adv . Marcion ., lib. iv. c. 7, p. 507. 
The manner in which the ^arcioniles 


attempted to evade the force of this text 
by a different reading, is stated in the 
Dialogue “ De recta fide adv. Marcioni- 
tas —A. (fxivepQi yovy rod 2 orrrjpot 
tXtjpuhtcu iXObvros rby vbpoy o&toi kcltcl- 
Xfeiy <f>d<TKovoi. MA. ToOro ol ’lovSdio- 
ral (ypaxf/ay, rb * ovk IjXdoy xaroXwrcu 
rbv yb/xoy , dXXA tXtjpuhtcu • ovx oOrus 
drey 6 Xpurrb j • Xiyei ydp, ovk fjXOov 
tXtjpuxtcu rbv vbpoy, dXXA KaraXOacu — 
ap. Origenis Opp., t. i. p. 830. 

The opposition to the force of this 
text was further encountered by S. Au¬ 
gustine (Cont. Faust, xix. 6, t. viii. p. 
316), S. Isidor. Pelus (Lib. 1. Epist. 
371), ad Pansoph., p. 97), Theodoret. 
(Haeret., Fab. lib. v. § 17, t. iv. p. 291). 
Cf. Tholuck, “ Auslegung der Berg- 
predigt,” s. 131. 
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declares that the Old Testament was not abrogated—an opinion 
then held, perhaps, by His followersin the latter, He announces 
that such was not the object of His ministry. And it is to be 
well noted that the language employed by Him, in the verses 
which follow to express the permanence of the Old Testament , 9 
He has elsewhere made use of in order to assert the same of His 
own revelations: “ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but My 
words shall not pass away ;” 3 —that is, the Old Testament and 
the sayings of Christ are alike imperishable, because both are the 
Word of God. Nor does our Lord confine this solemn ratification 
to any particular portion of the former Scriptures. Here, it is true, 
He speaks of “ the Law and the Prophetsand in another place 4 
He refers His hearers merely to “ the Prophets but we know 
that in S. John’s Gospel 5 He frequently quotes from the Psalms 
certain words which, He tells them, were “ written in your Law 
and in S. Luke’s He adopts the Old Testament in its full extent, 
according to the received division of the Jews , 6 when he says:— 


1 The intention of Christ’s words, 
“ Think not (fi)] voidarjrrc), &c.—was, it 
may be, to set aside the misconception 
of the passage: “ Behold the days 
come, saith the Lord, that I will make 
a new covenant with the house of Israel, 
and with the house of Judah : not ac¬ 
cording to the covenant that I made with 
their Fathers? &c.—Jer. xxxi. 31, 32. 

* “ Verily I say unto you, till heaven 
and earth pass {fun hr xaptXOr)), one jot 
or one tittle shall in no wise pass from 
the Law till all be fulfilled.”—ver. 18. 
Cf. too, ver. 19, as further illustrating 
the importance to be attached to the 
Law: “Whosoever, therefore, shall 
break one of these least commandments 
(rCar Ivto\Gjv ro&rufr r(av 
rtor)? &c. It is to be remarked also 
that the words of Christ fixing, as it 
were, a certain period when the Law 
shall pass away— fun hr trArra ytvrj- 
rai —point to a certain epoch of which 
Prophets and Apostles have spoken. 
Cf. for example, the references to “ the 
new heavens and the new earth” by 


Isaiah (ch. lxv. 17; lxvi. 22), and by 
S. John (Rev. xxi. 1): see also 1 Cor. 
xv. 24. Our Lord, therefore, here ex¬ 
presses something more than a mere 
proverbial description of the perman¬ 
ence of the Law, such as He has given 
elsewhere: “ It is easier for heaven and 
earth to pass, than one tittle of the Law 
to fail.”—S. Luke xvi. 17. See Ritschl, 
“ Die Entstehung der alkath. Kirche," 
s. 28. 

3 S. Matt. xxiv. 35. The fact that 
S. Matthew, alone of the Evangelists, 
has preserved both these expressions of 
our Lord is not to be overlooked. There 
can be no doubt that the design was 
that one passage should illustrate the 
other. 

4 S. Luke xviii. 31. 

* S. John x. 34; xii. 34; xv. 25. Cf. 
also S. Matt. xiii. 35, where words from 
the Psalms are quoted as “spoken by 
the Prophet” 

• See e. g. Philo’s account of what the 
Therapeutic admitted to their “ Monas¬ 
tery” (jiova<rrf}piov) t viz.: vd^ovs, Kal 
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“ All things must be fulfilled which were written in the Law of 
Moses, and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms concerning Me .” 1 

But further: in this passage from the fifth chapter of S. Mat¬ 
thew, the expressions “to destroy,” and “to fulfil,” do not of them¬ 
selves present an immediate contrast . 2 Opposed to the abrogation 
of a Law we should rather look for its confirmation, or its re¬ 
enactment ; and S. Paul, in his Epistle to the Galatians, supplies 
the complete idea, when he places in opposition the phrases “ to 
destroy,” “ and to build again.”* It was not, however, the divine 


\6yia Oeaviadlvra Sib TpoeprjrCov, Kal Cjji- 
vovt teal r& AXXa ofs iviffH/nrj koI evert- 
f}eia cvravtovrai Kal reXetoOrrai—De 
Vita Contempt ., t. ii. p. 475. 

1 S. Luke xxiv. 44. Rudelbach ob¬ 
serves :—“ The threefold division here, 
—where for the last time an allusion to 
the Old Testament falls from the lips 
of Jesus,—combined with the earlier 
mode of citation, * the Law and the 
Prophets,’ is not without deep signifi¬ 
cance. The Lord has hereby sanc¬ 
tioned alt the divisions which were 
current in the Jewish Church ; and at¬ 
tested in the most perfect manner the 
integrity of the whole of the Old Testa¬ 
ment.”— Die Lehre von der Inspir ., Zeit- 
schrift, 1841, H. iv. s. 38. S. Paul 
(1 Cor. xiv. 21) quotes Isai. xxviii. II, 
with the words, “ In the Law it is 
written;” and in Rom. iii. 19, he de¬ 
scribes his previous citations from both 
Isaiah and the Psalms as “ what the 
Law saith.” Cf. too, the words re¬ 
corded by Josephus: 6s tdldaerKcv ijfxds, 
tn ovv ^uV, rbr v6/jlov Kal rovs 
xpoefrfjras.—De Maccabceis , c. 18, t. ii. 
p. 519; under which description the 
speaker expressly includes Daniel, the 
Psalms, and the Proverbseach of 
these instances clearly proving how com¬ 
pletely unsupported, by ancient Jewish 
usage, is that theory of the modem 
Rabbins as to the different degrees of 
Inspiration under which the Old Testa¬ 
ment was written (see Lect. ii. p. 52, 
note 1 ). The quotations now adduced 
show, beyond any doubt, that in the 
days of Christ, the Jews included the 


whole body of the Old Testament writ¬ 
ings under the name of the Law, which 
portion of the Bible their modem re¬ 
presentatives would exalt so highly 
above all the other Books. 

* KaroXvaox, xXrfpwrai, The phrase 
KaraXfeiy ybfiw, in Hellenistic, as in 
classic, Greek, is equivalent to dxvp- 
ovr : see S. Matt. xv. 6 (“Ye have 
made the commandment of God of none 
effect or rather, “Ye have cancelled, 
abrogated the word of God ”); or Gal. 
iii. 17 (“The Law cannot disannul 
the Covenant ”). In this latter instance 
follows S. Paul’s customary phrase 
Karapyrj<rat f expressing the result which 
must have attended the dxtf/xixrts vbfiov: 
—the “ disannulling of the covenant ” 
must, of itself, “ make of none effect,” 
“ leave idle or useless,” “ the promises.” 
(Cf. S. Luke xiii. 7, the barren fig-tree 
“ cumbereth,” “ makes barren,” Karap- 
7«, “ the ground.”) On the other 
hand, xXrjpovv vbpuov signifies, in Hel¬ 
lenistic, as in classic, Greek, explere 
legem peiagtre qua sunt officii. (Cf. 
S. Matt. iii. 15, “ Thus it becometh us 
to fulfil — rrXrjpuxrai — all righteousness.” 
Acts xiv. 26, “ The work which they 
fulfilled” — 6 i'trXlipiixray). Its use is 
sometimes founded on the trope of 
filling a measure : “Fill ye up then 
(xXrjpuxraTe) the measure of your fa¬ 
thers.”—S. Matt, xxiii. 32. For its sig¬ 
nification “to fulfil” a prophecy, see 
Lecture iy. Cf. Tholuck, “ Die Berg- 
predigt,” s. 133. 

3 If I build again the things which 
I destroyed" El ybp A KartXvi ra, raOra 
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will to perpetrate the former scheme, but to extend, and to de¬ 
velop it ; 1 and hence the absence of complete antithesis in the 
expressions which we are considering. By them our Lord would 
seem to suggest the significant figure of a building to the foun¬ 
dations of which additional strength has been given, and which 
has been in part remodelled, but which, at the same time, has 
been renovated and brought to completion on its former founda¬ 
tions ;—the Architect now bringing to light certain features of 
His original design which had previously been concealed from 
view, hereby exhibiting their relation to the stability of the entire 
structure . 2 Hence the Old Testament is the basis on which the 
New was to be erected. It presents the outlines of the picture 
which were afterwards to be filled up. It affords the shadow of 
good things, while the body was of Christ . 3 No stronger con¬ 
firmation, indeed, can be given of the fact that Christ was, in 
His own Person, the fulfilment of the Old Testament, than His 
statement that He could not withdraw Himself from that death 
the mere prospect of which overpowered His soul, because He 


xdXiy ohcodotiQ. —Gal. ii. 18. See 
Olshausen on S. Matt. v. 17, B. i. s. 212. 

1 It has already been pointed out 
(Lecture i. p. 14), that this principle of 
development his been, from the first, 
the characteristic of Revelation. 

* Twesten forcibly observes of the 
words of Christ and His Apostles which 
refer to the Old Testament, that, “Xftrcu 
is ever a r\rjpCj<rcu ; that KaTapyrpcu is, 
at the same time, a (Tribal.” Thus S. 
Paul writes : “ Do we then make void 
{Karapyovfnv) the Law through faith? 
God forbid: yea, we establish (Ztrrdv- 
ofitr) the Law.” (Rom. iii. 31)— 
Varies, iiber die Dogm ., B. i. s. 333. 
Compare, too, the Apostle’s language 
at the close of this Epistle (ch. xiiu 8-10), 
“ Love is the fulfilment (irXif/w/ia) of 
the Law.” 

* Col. ii. 17. Olshausen has remarked, 
in his second Tract on “The deeper 
sense of Scripture,” that “ the Law, 
with all its ordinances is like a grain of 


seed which includes in itself the whole 
law of formation of the plant Should 
the plant spring up, the grain of seed 
must die; a power, which should cause 
it to continue in its isolated subsistence, 
would be just as destructive as thejudaiz- 
ing teachers, with whom Paul was forced 
to contend. But, notwithstanding such 
a fact, the law of the germ, which lives 
no longer, invisibly penetrates the entire 
plant; so that in the plant’s concen¬ 
trated formations, the law, renewing its 
youth, repeatedly presents itself again 
in the fruit. Thus, the Law was ap¬ 
parently dissolved by Christ, but only 
in order to be fulfilled, in its spirit, in 
every iota. ”—Noch ein Wort> tSrv., s. 23. 
Jehovah, Himself, announced this same 
truth by the last of the Prophets: “ From 
the rising of the sun, even unto the going 
down of the same, My name shall be 
great among the Gentiles ; and in every 
place incense shall be offered unto My 
name, and a pure offering.”—Mai. i. 11. 
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would thereby contravene the language of Prophecy: “ How 
then shall the Scriptures be fulfilled that thus it must be ? ” 1 
It has been attempted by some writers to take a sort of mid¬ 
dle course in this matter, and to make a distinction between 
the contents of the Old Testament. Divine authority they allow 
to those parts only which bear directly upon the office of Christ; 
while they deny inspiration to those other portions which, they 
conceive, must be opposed to the Christian scheme. In this latter 
division the writers in question place the Law; as being that 
one of “ the two covenants,” contrasted by S. Paul,* “ which 
gendereth to bondage,” and the ministration of which he else¬ 
where terms that “ of the letter.” 8 Such writers are, however, 
forced of themselves to admit that the exact line of distinction 
cannot be drawn : that the Law, too, has its prophetical side; 
and that we have it upon the authority of Christ Himself, that 
Moses “wrote” of Him . 4 In truth, this notion, which would 
represent the doctrines of Scripture as distinct from its history, 


1 s. Matt. xxvi. 54. Compare, also, 
the striking passage : “ After this Jesus 
(knowing that all things were now ac¬ 
complished), that the Scriptures might 
be fulfilled, saith , I thirst.”—S. John xix. 
28. A short time previously He had 
rejected the proffered “ wine mingled 
with myrrh ” (S. Mark xv. 23); but, at 
this moment, in the extremity of bodily 
exhaustion (Ps. xxii.15), He accepts the 
“ vinegar to drink” (Ps. lxix. 21)the 
Evangelist expressly pointing out the 
fulfilment of the prediction : Jesus said 
‘‘It is finished (r€r^Xe<rrat); and He 
bowed His head, and gave up the 
ghost.”—S. John xix. 30. See the ex¬ 
cellent remarks of Rudelbach, “Die 
Lehre vonder Inspir,”Zeitschrift, 1841, 
H. iv. s. 35. 

* Gal. iv. 24. 

* 2 Cor. iii. 6. 

4 S. John v. 46. Thus Twesten writes: 
“ We have distinguished in the Old Tes¬ 
tament elements of two kinds:—those 
whereby it is related to the New, and 


those whereby it is opposed to it. It 
lies in the nature of the case that the 
former only, not the latter, can be re¬ 
ferred to the Spirit of Christ ;—not the 
Law, but the Promises. Moreover, all 
those passages which prove an inspira¬ 
tion of the Old Testament relate, in 
point of fact, to prophetic writings, in¬ 
cluding the Psalms (for David also was 
a prophet, Acts ii. 30). Hence Paul con¬ 
trasts the two Testaments as the son of 
the bondmaid bom after the flesh, and 
the son of the free woman bom after the 
Spirit (Gal. iv. 24, 29): their service, 
too, he opposes as that of the letter 
and of the spirit (2 Cor. iii. 6, &c.). 
Since, however, even Moses has written 
of Christ (S. John v. 46); since even 
the Law has a typical, and also a pro¬ 
phetical side; one dare not separate 
mechanically what is inspired in the 
Old Testament from what is not.”— 
Paries, iiber die Dogm ., B. i. s. 412. 
Cf. Lecture i. p 12, note*. 
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lect. ra.J 

and which assumes that portions of the Old Testament (which it 
regards merely as the annals of a particular nation 1 ) do not treat 
of Christ,—is of itself untenable. It is forgotten that the Jewish 
people themselves, their history, their ritual, their government, 
all present one grand prophecy of the future Redeemer ; 2 that in 
the New Testament, fully to the same extent as in the Old, 
doctrines are based upon history; and that the Old Testament 
is as entirely occupied with the Messiah still future, as the New 
with the Christ "Who has already come. Thus the Apostles Bee 
the Christian element in the narrative of Hagar and Ishmael ; 8 
of the miracle of the water which flowed from the rock at the 


1 The true conception of the historical 
parts of Scripture has been laid down 
by the Schoolmen with their customary 
acuteness. Thus, Alexander Alensis— 
the “ Irrefragable Doctor ’’—discussing 
the question, ‘ An Theologia sit scientia?* 
points out the essential distinction be¬ 
tween sacred and profane history: 11 Ali- 
ter est historia in sacra Scriptura; aliter 
in aliis. In aliis enim historia signifi- 
catione sermonum exprimit singularia 
gesta hominum ; nee est intentio signifi¬ 
cations interioris. .... In sacra vero 
Scriptura ponitur historia non ea ratione 
seu fine, ut significentur singulares actus 
hominum significatione sermonum; sed 
ut significentur universales actus: et con¬ 
ditions pertinentes ad informationem 
hominum, et contempiationis divinorum 
mysteriorum significatione rerum. . . . 

.Introducitur ergo in historia 

sacrae Scripture factum singulare ad 
significandum universale : et inde est, 
quod ejus est intellectus et scientia. . . 

.In literali historia Abrahae, 

et Job, singulare est, quod narratur: 
sed ad hoc in Scriptura narratur, ut ex¬ 
emplar sit vitae et conversationis bono- 
rum : unde Rom. xv., ‘ Quaecunque 
scripta sunt, ad nostrum doctrinam 
scripta sunt.’ Et Jacob, ult., ‘Exem- 
plum accipite patientiae et longanimi- 
tatis prophetas.* ” — Summ. Theology 
Pars lma, qu. i. Albertus Nagnus 


“ Summ. Theol.,” Tract, i., argues 
precisely in the same manner. 

* “Tota divina olKovo/da priorum tem- 
porum hunc ipsum Christum ejusque 
res gestas, ut pulcherrimam ac perfec- 
tissimam speciem, perpetuo velut ante 
oculos habens, cetera omnia ad illud 
instar effinxit.”— Grotius ad Matt. i. 22, 
Opp. 'Theol., t. ii. p. 11 (quoted by 
Rudelbach, 1842, H. ii. s. 39). Take, 
as a single illustration, the parallel be¬ 
tween Israel and Christ : “ Thou shalt 
say unto Pharaoh, Thus saith the Lord, 
Israel is My son, even My first-born: 
and I say unto thee, Let My son go,” 
&c.—Exod. iv. 22. The Prophet ap¬ 
plies the words : “ When Israel was a 
child, then I loved him, and called My 
son out of Egypt.”—Hosea xi. 1. The 
Evangelist fills up the outlines of the 
history: Joseph “took the young Child 
and His mother, and departed into 

Egypt. that it might be fulfilled 

(fra t \rjpw 9 xi) which was spoken of the 
Lord by the Prophet, saying, Out of 
Egypt have I called My Son.”—S. Matt. 

ii. 14, IS- 

* Gal. iv. 24-26. The argument of 
S. Paul, in this passage, affords a strik¬ 
ing illustration of that characteristic of 
Revelation, according to which it is 
fully developed by means of a succession 
of repeated acts on God’s part. The 
Law, so far from disannulling the pro- 
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word of Moses ; 1 of the vision of the Lord of Hosts by Isaiah.* 
Does not the New Testament assert that the saying of the pro¬ 
phet, “Behold I, and the children that God hath given me ,” 8 
has been fulfilled in Christ as perfectly as the words of any 
Messianic Psalm, and in the same degree as what is specially 
honoured as the Christian element of the Old Testament ? Nay, 
S. Paul teaches Timothy 4 that by “ the holy Scriptures”—that 
is, of the Old Testament takon in its entire extent—“ is the man 
of God” “made wise unto salvation, through faith which is in 
Christ;” in other words, because Christ is their object. 

The manner in which S. Paul relies upon the Old Testament 
is peculiarly striking. Men are almost invariably tempted, after 
a change of opinion, to make little of the system which they 
have left; nay, even to reject what truth may be in it, rather 
than transfer any of their former views to their new line of 
thought. Had S. Paul acted as men are wont to do, he must 
unquestionably, have rather avoided attaching importance to, or 
upholding the authority of, the Old Testament;—especially as 
his chief task was that of opposing the introduction of Jewish 
practices into Christianity. We know, for example, how Mar- 
cion and his followers, from their hostility to Jewish opinions, 
rejected the old Testament altogether . 6 Now, S. Paul adopts 


mise to Abraham, and the covenant qf 
circumcision made with him, was, in its 
day, the fulfilment of that promise, and 
the ratification of that covenant. In its 
turn the Law, in like manner, received 
its further completion in the Christian 
scheme the son of “ the freewoman ” 
has now become the son of the “ bond¬ 
maid,” through the coming of the “Jeru¬ 
salem which is above.” “ Agar is Mount 
Sinai in Arabia, and is in the same rank 
with [as the margin of our version ren¬ 
ders the original—<rwmwxci] Jerusalem 
which now is, and is in bondage with 
her children; hut Jerusalem which is 
above [cf. Heb. xii. 22; Rev. iii. 12; 
xxi. 2] is free, which is the mother of us 
all” Cf. Luger, “Die Rede des Ste- 
phanus,” s. 28. 

1 1 Cor. x. 4. 


2 S. John xii. 41. 

* Heb. ii. 13; Isai. viii. 18. 

* 2 Tim. iii. 15. 

4 In this, as in his tenets generally, 
he was preceded by Cerdo, who, at an 
earlier period, has asserted this opposi¬ 
tion between the two Testaments. . . . 
Marcion, it appears, went farther than 
his master; inasmuch as he not merely 
asserted the antithesis of the two Test¬ 
aments, but, specially, even assumed 
a further antithesis of the Apostles in 
the New. . . . Resting on this anti¬ 
thesis, he urged the reproach of Jewish 
prepossessions against the writings of 
the Apostles, with the exception of 
Paul, who, without any allowance, 
has expressed the abrogation of Ju¬ 
daism.”— Hug., Einleit ., Th. i. § 8, 
s. 57 . 
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a course the very reverse of this . 1 He recognizes the Old Testa¬ 
ment as an essential component of the Faith, profitable for all 
times; and as containing in its doctrines, in its types, in its his¬ 
tory, the germs of all the leading truths of Christianity. For 
example: Moses and the Prophets had laid down in express 
terms that the true end and design of the Law was the cir¬ 
cumcision of the heart . 2 * Need one point out how forcibly S. Paul 
insists that “that is not circumcision, which is outward in 
the flesh; ” and that the true circumcision is that of the heart ?* 
The very sense, indeed, in which he teaches that the Law is 
annulled, assumes not only a continual connexion of it with the 
New Testament, but also the union of both in one divine plan. 
Looki*) the fourth chapter of the Epistle to the Homans, and 
the entire treatment of the subject of Faith. The Apostle shows 
that the design of the Divine Author of the Pentateuch was 
neither temporary, nor restricted to the immediate subject of its 
history. It was not written for Abraham's sake only that his 
faith was imputed to him for righteousness, but for us also . 4 
When addressing the Gentile Church at Corinth—a church for 
which the Jewish Law, as such , could possess neither interest 
nor importance—the Apostle enforces the practical lesson which 
he was inculcating, by assuming the divine nature and standing 
authority of that Law as opposed to anything human: “ Say I 
these things as a man ? or saith not the Law the same also ? 1,6 


1 It is interesting to observe that the 
Apostle designates the gross immorality 
of Heathenism, when contrasting it with 
Judaism, by the term dvofiLa .—2 Cor. 
vi. 14 ; Rom. vi. 19. 

* “ Circumcise, therefore, the foreskin 
of your heart, and be no more stiff¬ 
necked.”—Deut. x. 16. Cf. xxx. 6. 
Again: u Circumcise yourselves to the 
Lord, and take away the foreskins of 
your hearts, ye men of Judah, and in¬ 
habitants of Jerusalem.”—Jer. iv. 4. 

•Rom. ii. 28, 29. Cf. Col. ii. 11; 
Phil. iii. 3. 

4 Rom. iv. 23, 24. Cf. supra , p. 107, 
note 1 . 

• 1 Cor. ix. 8; and the Apostle pro¬ 


ceeds : “ For it is written in the Law 
of Moses (ev 7 dp r<j> Mwi/o^urc vd/jup 
yiypaxTcu), Thou shalt not muzzle the 
mouth of the ox that treadeth out the 
com. Doth God take care for oxen ? Or 
saith He it altogether for our sakes? For 
our sakes no doutyt this is written,”— 
ver. 9, 10; S. Paul clearly intimating 
by the question “ Doth God take care 
for oxen?” that the Holy Spirit had 
from the first intended that the expres¬ 
sion should apply to human labourers. 
“ These words,” writes Waterland, 
“ have a literal meaning, and, as such, 
make part of the Jewish Law: but the 
Law was at the same time significant of 
something higher, 09 S. Paul has in- 
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In proof of this position he goes on to quote, as being “ written 
in the Law of Moses,” the apparently trivial command, “ Thou 
shalt not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the com 
observing, in explanation, “ for our sakes no doubt this is writ¬ 
ten and in the tenth chapter of the same Epistle, he adds, that 
the history of Israel is our “ example .” 1 Again, in the second 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, S. Peter, and, in the thir¬ 
teenth chapter, S. Paul, demonstrate to the Jews, from the pages 
of the Old Testament, that the “ same Jesus Whom they had 
crucified was both Lord and Christ:” s —the former Apostle fur¬ 
ther teaching that the Spirit of Christ, Which was in the Pro¬ 
phets, “ testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the 
glory that should follow; ” 8 and the latter reminding the church 
of Corinth, how, from the first, he had preached that Christ had 
died, was buried, and rose again, “ the third day, according to 
the Scriptures .” 4 And this same doctrine, expressing as it does 
the complete harmony of the two great divisions of the Bible, 
S. Paul again proclaims, if possible more clearly, before King 
Agrippa: “ I continue unto this day, witnessing both to small 
and great; saying none other things than those which the Pro¬ 
phets and Moses did say should come.” 6 

In short, the words and the Spirit of Christ alike guided the 
Apostles to combine their teaching and their acts, their faith and 
their hopes, with the substance and language of the Old Testa- 


timated.This was drawing out 

the mystic meaning of the Law, and 
showing that it was so fax allegorical ?— 
Scripture Vindicated: Works, Van Mil- 
dert’s ed., vol. iv. p. 160. It is worth 
noticing, too, in how unconnected a 
manner, if we take them in their bare 
literal sense, the original words occur 
in Deut. xxv. 4. This same quotation 
is made for a kindred purpose in 1 Tim. 
v. 18; where, in the next verse, the 
Apostle goes on to apply the ordinance 
of the Law (Deut. xvii. 6; xix. 15) : 
•* At the mouth of two witnesses, or at 
the mouth of three witnesses shall the 
matter be established; ”—an ordinance 
to which he had already referred, 


2 Cor. xiii. I; and to which our Lord 
Himself had on two occasions ap¬ 
pealed,—S. Matt, xviii. 16 ; S. John 
viii. 17. 

1 “With many of them [viz. ‘our 
fathers! God was not well pleased; for 
they were overthrown in the wilderness. 
Now these things were our examples 
(nhrot).”—I Cor. x. 5, 6. 

* “Therefore let all the house of 
Israel know assuredly, that God hath 
made that same Jesus, Whom ye have 
crucified, both Lord and Christ.”—Acts 
ii. 36. 

* 1 S. Peter i. 11. 

4 1 Cor. xv. 3, 4. ' 

5 Aets xxvi. 22. Cf. xxviii. 23# 
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ment. Hence it is that, in presence of the Christian Church, 
they insist not only upon the preparatory relation of the former 
Scriptures to Christ , 1 but also upon their permanent authority as 
a divine source of life . 3 Their type of truth is declared to pre¬ 
form in itself the image of the future destinies of the world to 
the final consummation :—“ The heaven,” said S. Peter, “ must 
receive Jesus Christ until the times of restitution of all things, 
which God hath spoken by the mouth of His holy prophets 
since the world began .” 8 The centuries, therefore, which are still 
future, and the hidden germs of whose development the Old 
Testament bears within it, will successively unfold its exposition 
and fulfilment; just as the Old Testament itself, during the cen¬ 
turies which are now past, had beforehand indicated and prepared 
for the arrival of the Lord. In a word, we find Christ Himselx 
addressing His disciples in the language of the Theocracy, even 
when He refers to the consummation of the Christian scheme. 
Then, He tells them, they also “ shall sit upon twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel .” 4 He employs the phrase¬ 
ology of the Old Testament when He speaks of His own return 
and its signs.® He applies the predictions of Joel and of Daniel, 
and adds nothing to what those prophets had announced beyond 
what was disclosed by his personal humiliation . 6 The Apostles, 
too, when they describe the features of their Master's life, simply 
present them as the accomplishment of what had “been written 
aforetime:” so that the whole record of Prophecy revives, as it 
were, in their testimony; standing there in its full brilliancy, as 


1 It is very observable, in illustration 
of the principle for which I contend 
(viz., that the Gospel existed in its germ 
even under the Law), that the Christian 
Church is represented by Evangelists 
and Prophets as merely the continuation 
of the Jewish. E. g. S. Luke i. 32, 33; 
Ezek. xxxiv. 23, &c. 

* To the noptfxiXTLS rijs ywuxrew kclI 
rrjt dXrjdtlat (Rom. ii. 20) in the Old 
Testament, corresponds in Christianity 
the rX^piiWif. While the vSftos rwv iv- 
ro\£r, so far as it was contained iv 


doyfiaeiv, was abolished by Christ (Eph. 
ii. 15 cf. Col. ii. 14), the substance of 
the l^aw, its SikcUu/x *— as the tvro\al 
prove it to be—remains and receives its 
full accomplishment. See Rom. iii. 31; 
viii. 4. Cf. Beck, “ Propad. Entwick- 
lung,” s. 247. 

3 Acts iii. 21. 

4 S. Matt. xix. 28. 

* S. Matt. xxiv. ; S. Mark xiii .; S. 
Luke xxi. 

• See Hofmann, “Weissagung und 
Erfullung,” i. s. 59* 
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Moses and Elias near Christ npon the Mount of Transfiguration . 1 
Even S. John, in after times, when he beheld the felicity of the 
Saints in Glory, and was permitted to hear the voice of praise 
and thanksgiving with which the courts of heaven resound, re¬ 
cords how both Old and New Testament furnish even there the 
language of adoration. He tells us how those “ who have gotten 
the victory, and who have the harps of God,” still sing “ the 
song of Moses the servant of God, and the song of the Lamb .” 2 
In fine, in the historical, the didactic, the prophetical portions 
of the New Testament alike, we discern the Old Testament, 
“ the old Law living again,” as it has been finely remarked, “ in 
a new and spiritual life; not embalmed and laid with reverential 
care aside in the grave, but arisen from the dead and alive for 
evermore, like its own Divine Founder .” 8 

The passages of Scripture which have been reviewed in the 
remarks just made, not only enable us to refute those systems 
which reject or disparage one portion of the inspired writings; 
but also supply an argument bearing with great force upon our 
more immediate subject. The summary which has been given 


1 “ Inde apparent Moyses et Elias 
hoc est, Lex et Prophetia cum Verbo ; 
neque enim Lex potest esse sine Verbo ; 
neque propheta, nisi qui de Dei Filio 
prophetarit. Et illi quidem filii tonitrui 
corporali gloria Moysen quoque et 
Eliam speculati sunt : sed etiam nos 
quotidie videmus Moysen cum Dei 
Filio; videmus enim Legem in Evan- 
gelio cum legimus : ‘ Diliges Dominum 
Deum tuum.* Videmus Eliam cum 
Dei Verbo, cum legimus : * Ecce Virgo, 
in utero accipiet.* ”—S. Ambros., Ex - 
posit. Evang. sec. Luc., lib. vii. t. i. p. 
1413 - 

* Rev. xv. 3. Compare this verse 
with the aUusion in Isai. xii. 1, 2, to 
Exod. xv. I, &c. Olshausen, having 
observed that Heb. iv. shows how the 
J6ws must have understood the spiritual 
import of the departure from Egypt, 
and the entrance under Joshua into the 
promised land, proceeds to say :—“ In 
accordance with this conception, the 


miraculous passage through the Red 
Sea, was the miraculous aid whereby 
the Lord perfects the deliverance from 
the power of the evil one; and the song 
of Moses which was based upon that 
event becomes the triumphal song of 
the Elect .... If the Law has led on 
the way to the land of rest, as far as 
Jordan ; so the heavenly Joshua has 
guided with strong hand, through its 
waves, into the fatherland. No other¬ 
wise are all mankind who have been 
ordained to life guided, like Israel, 
through the wilderness, after they have 
been drawn out of darkness, in order to 
enter once for all into the eternal land 
of peace, and to sing the song of Moses 
and of the Lamb, when the land of dark¬ 
ness lies behind .”—Ein Wort iiber tie/'¬ 
em Sckriftsinn , s. 52, u. s. 95. 

3 I. Williams on the Apocalypse, Pre¬ 
face, p. vi. For some further remarks 
on the use of the Old Testament in the 
New, see infra, Lecture vii. 
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presents, in a tangible shape, one of the strongest proofs of the 
continuous exercise of the divine influence throughout every 
page of the Bible. It exhibits, as a matter of fact, the unity of 
design which pervades writings of such various forms, and such 
diversified contents ;—writings, too, which were not the product 
of a single age, or of one particular stage of human civilization, 
but whose authors are scattered over more than twenty centuries . 1 
So intimate, indeed, is the connexion which subsists between the 
Old and the New Testament, in language, in thought, and in 
the mutual relation of means and end, that we can regard their 
several Books no otherwise than as the different members of one 
organized whole; each member fulfilling its own proper function, 
and, by its perfect adaptation to the great purpose which all the 
parts alike subserve, pointing to One Divine Author. 

This same conclusion presents itself no less forcibly, if we 
turn our view to the supernatural means employed under both 
dispensations. The analogy which has subsisted, from the first, 
between the different phases of the divine operations is as 
striking as it is perfect. “ The divers manners ” in which the 
Almighty had, of old time, spoken by the prophets are repeated, 
in strictly identical forms, in the case of those “ men of God ” 
of whose acts the New Testament gives the history. In both 
narratives the divine suggestions are represented as having been 
conveyed by the same channels:—Angelic appearances, Dreams, 
Visions, Ecstacy, Voices from heaven , 2 Symbolic acts. The 


1 Mr. T. De Quincy, in “Tait’s Maga¬ 
zine ** for 1847 (quoted by Dr. Donald¬ 
son, “Christian Orthodoxy,” p. 175), 
well observes: “ At length all is 

finished. A profound piece of music, a 
vast Oratorio, perfect, and of elaborate 
unity, has resulted from a long succes¬ 
sion of strains, each for itself frag¬ 
mentary. On such a final creation, 
resulting from such a distraction of 
parts, it is indispensable to suppose an 
overruling Inspiration, in order at all to 
account for the final result of a most 

elaborate harmony.Briefly, a 

great mysterious word is spelt, as it 


were, by the whole sum of the Scrip¬ 
tural Books—every separate Book form¬ 
ing a letter or syllable in that secret, 
and that unfinished word, as it was for 
so many ages.”—p. 765. 

* E. g. we read that, at S. PauTs con¬ 
version, “ there shined round about him 
a light from heaven : and he fell to the 
earth, and heard a voice saying unto 
him, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
Me ?”—Acts ix. 3, 4; just as we read 
that when the Prophet of God had 
heard the “ still small voice,” “ he 
wrapped his face in his mantle, and 
went out, and stood in the entering in 
I 
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angel Gabriel informs Daniel when “ Messiah the Prince ” shall 
come: the same celestial messenger announces to the Blessed 
Virgin the Incarnation of Christ . 1 The dreams by which warn¬ 
ings were conveyed, and commands issued to Joseph, as related 
in the opening chapters of S. Matthew’s Gospel, in no respect 
differ from the dreams of the Patriarchs . 51 The visions recorded 
by S. Luke in the Acts of the Apostles are but a repetition of 
those seen by “ men of God ” in other days.* The trance of 
S. Peter, mentioned in the tenth chapter of the Acts, and that of 
S. Paul, of which he speaks in the twelfth chapter of the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, resemble in every particular the states 


of prophetic rapture. We read 

of the cave. And behold there came a 
voice unto him and said, What doest 
thou here, Elijah?*—I Kings xix. 12, 
13. As a further example of these 
analogies between the Old and the New 
Testament, we may adduce the election 
of Matthias by lot (Acts i.) as parallel 
to the singling out of Achan (Josh, 
vii.); of Jonathan (1 Sam. xiv. 42); 
of Jonah (ch. i. 7): the principle of such 
acts being stated in the words: “ The 
lot is cast into the lap ; but the whole 
disposing thereof is of the Lord.**— 
Prov. xvi. 33. 

1 Dan. ix. 21-25 ; S. Luke i. 26. 

* Neander, referring to this portion 
of the evangelical history, strangely re¬ 
marks : “ We need be the less afraid of 
a free, unliteral interpretation, when we 
find a difference in the subjective concep¬ 
tion of these events by even the Evan¬ 
gelists themselves, Matthew speaking 
only of dreams and visions, and Luke 
of objective phenomena, viz., the ap¬ 
pearance of angels. ”— The Life of Jesus 
Christ\ § 14. (Bohn’s transl., p. 21.) 
Mr. Westcott, in reply to this attempt 
to exhibit the statements of the Gospels 
as a result of the “ subjective ” ten¬ 
dency of each writer’s mind, observes : 

—“ But surely those are right who see 
in this difference an adaptation to the 
peculiar state of the recipient ” ( Elem . 
of the Gosp. Harm,, p. 77)meaning, 


that revelations were constantly 

I presume, that an announcement by a 
dream was the form of Revelation best 
suited to the apprehension of Joseph ; 
while the appearance of an angel was 
adapted to the more spiritual mind of 
Mary. This may be so,—if we merely 
regard the manner of the divine com¬ 
munication. But the natural remark, 
that each Evangelist wrote as he has 
written, simply because he was narra¬ 
ting facts, affords the direct answer : 
and Mr. Westcott completely overturns 
the notion that S. Matthew refrains 
from allusion to angelic appearances in 
consequence of his “ subjective ” ten¬ 
dencies,—by referring to this Evange¬ 
list's description of the angel of the 
Lord who appeared at the Sepulchre 
(S. Matt, xxviii. 2-7): while the visions 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles 
(e. g. xvi. 9; xviii. 9, 10) prove that no 
“ subjective” prejudice in favour of 
“ objective phenomena ” induced S. 
Luke to write only of angels. 

3 See the last note. Cf. e. g. the 
statement: “ Thus spake the Lord to 
Paul in the night by a vision,” &c. 
(Acts xviii. 9),—with the language of 
the Old Testament: “It came to pass 
that night that the word of the Lord 
came unto Nathan . . . and according 
to all this vision so did Nathan speak 
unto David.”—2 Sam. vii. 4, 17. 

4 On this subject, see infra, Lecture vi. 
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conveyed to men, under the Old Testament, by means of symbolic 
actions;—the writings of Jeremiah or of Ezekiel supply abun¬ 
dant illustrations . 1 This fact presents itself no less prominently 
in the New Testament. Agabus 2 3 makes use of a symbolic act, 
when predicting S. Paul’s approaching captivity: and Christ 
Himself adopted symbolic language 8 when alluding to the man¬ 
ner of S. Peter’s death ; 4 —this latter instance being, in strict 
conformity with similar prophetic intimations, both brief and 
obscure. 

In the structure, too, of both divisions of the Bible we notice 
the same resemblance. The history of events occupies a con¬ 
siderable portion of each. Without such details, their other 
portions would be unintelligible; and, accordingly, both Testa¬ 
ments combine the history and the doctrines of religion. As a 
single instance of didactic teaching in the New Testament, we 
may adduce the Epistle of S. James ; who, after the manner of 
the ancient prophets, raises his voice against the rich, and whose 
words, in their Hebrew form, bear all the stamp of Old Testa¬ 
ment prophecy . 5 Again, the hymns of Mary and Zacharias, in 
the opening of S. Luke’s Gospel, present a perfect sample of the 
Hebrew type of the Psalms . 6 * Many other analogies, similar to 


1 E. g.: Thus saith the Lord unto me. 
Make thee bonds and yokes, and put 
them upon thy neck.”—Jer. xxvii. 2. 
Again: “ Thou also, son of man, take 
thee a tile, and lay it before thee, and 
pourtray upon it the city, even Jerusa¬ 
lem.”— Ezek. iv. I. 

* “ And when he was come unto us, 
he took Paul’s girdle, and bound his own 
hands and feet, and said, Thus saith the 
Holy Ghost, so shall the Jews at Jerusa¬ 
lem bind the man,” &c.—Acts xxi. n. 

3 Observe, too, that the washing the 
Disciples’ feet (S. John xiii.) was a sym¬ 
bolic act 

4 “Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 

When thou wast young, thou girdest 
thyself, and walkedst whither thou 

wouldest: but when thou shalt be old, 
thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and 

another shaU gird thee,** &c.—S. John 

xxi 18. Cf. Olshausen in loc., who 


quotes: “ Tunc Petrus ab altero cingi- 
tur, quum cruci adstringitur.”—Ter- 
tullian, Seorpiace , § 15, p. 633. “It 
is worthy of notice, that Jesus is 
represented as veiling the great mys¬ 
tery of His death under symbolic lan¬ 
guage, both in S. John and in the 
Synoptists. Cf. John iii. 14; Matt. xii. 
40 ; John ii. 22 ; Luke xiii. 32. For a 
still earlier revelation of the same truth, 
cf. John i. 29; Luke ii. 35.—Westcott, 
Elem. of Cosp . Harm ., p. 60. 

4 “TheChristian Jeremiah.**—Words¬ 
worth, On the Canon , p. 257. 

• “ The Hymns of Mary and Zacharias 
perfectly represent the old Hebrew type 
of the Psalms, and may be restored 
word for word into pure Hebrew.”— 
Thiersch, Versuch zur Herstell. fur die 
Krit . der N. T. Schriften , s. 48. The 
hymn of the Blessed Virgin (S. Luke 
i. 46, &c.) may be regarded as the 

12 
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those just pointed out, will meet us in the course of this inquiry: 
it must suffice, for the present, to refer to one other of much 
interest—I mean the echo of the last tones of Old Testament 
prophecy in the Revelation of S. John. It does not arise from 
accidental coincidence or mere subjective peculiarities, that 
S. John follows so nearly the closing Prophets of the Old Testa¬ 
ment,—Ezekiel, Daniel, Zechariah it rather springs from the 
serial character of Scripture in general, and of the prophets 
in particular. As the Bible is no fortuitous assemblage of writ¬ 
ings, but one organic whole, S. John had the double end in view 
of connecting what he wrote with the preceding Books of the 
New Testament, and with the last predictions of the Old, whose 
authors he, in a certain sense, immediately follows, as the writer 


closing Psalm of the Old Testament:— 
“ Dieser Lobgesang ist ja eigentlich 
der Schlusspsalm des alten Testamen- 
tes.”—Ebrard, Kritik der evang. Gesch., 
s. 221. It may not be amiss to observe, 
that the nature of these hymns affords a 
powerful argument against the mythic 
theory of Strauss. The hope of the 
coming Messiah is here depicted, co¬ 
loured with all the hues of Hebrew 
nationality. The strain of sentiment is 
purely Israelitic throughout: e. g. the 
raising up “ the horn of salvation ” in 
the house of David; the fulfilment of 
the promise to Abraham, &c.—S. Luke 
i. 68-79: while the blessing of salva¬ 
tion, through the remission of sins, 
“ which the song of Simeon expands 
further to a light to lighten the Gentiles, 
as well as the peculiar glory of God’s 
people, is spoken of as one yet to be re¬ 
vealed." These hymns, in short, “differ 
in no other respect from the ordinary 
tenor of the Psalms, and other ancient 
predictions of the same mercies, than in 
the announcement of their time as now 
at length close at hand; and the desig¬ 
nation of the instruments of their ap¬ 
proaching but yet unreached fulfilment, 
as now actually present. Could this 
have been the case, if they were written 


in the time of Christianity ? . . . They 
who saw in the incarnate Godhead, 
vanquishing death by death ... a reign 
more glorious and more secure than 
any earthly image whatever could ade¬ 
quately reach, could they have failed to 
exhibit some explicit statement of this, 
bursting through the more sensible 
imagery with which it is encompassed, 
as we see continually in the visions of the 
Apocalypse [e. g. ch. v. 5-14] . . . Such 
a vision of coming power, and light, 
and majesty, as these hymns indicate, 
.... could belong only to the parti¬ 
cular position assigned to it in the 
boundary of the old and new covenants. 
The projection of a vision like this from 
the point of view under the New Testa¬ 
ment, is what cannot in sound reason or 
just criticism be maintained: with the 
possession of such explicit knowledge as 
even Christ’s earthly life supplied,— 
but still more His death and the events 
that followed,—such reserve, united to 
such imagined anticipation, were, to an 
earnest mind, unnatural, to a deceitful 
mind, impossible.”—W. H. Mill, The 
Christian Advocates Publication for 

1841, pp. 44-51- 

1 To take a few out of many examples: 
“ Behold He cometh with clouds ; and 
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of the only prophetical Book of the New Testament . 1 One 
feature of this analogy may be mentioned. The Apocalypse 
opens with the words: “ The revelation of Jesus Christ, which 
Ood gave Him, and He signified it by His angel to His servant 
John;” and again in its closing chapter , 8 Christ reveals the 
knowledge of the future by the mediation of His angel. Here, 
then, we find that, together with the Divine Revealer—the 
Eternal Word—an angel is placed in a subordinate relation to 
Him, as His ministering attendant. So also, in those propheti¬ 
cal Books with which the Apocalypse has the closest affinity, a 
particular angel is brought into notice: who in like manner 
stands beside the Eternal Son as the mediating agent of His 
revelations . 8 Thus Daniel writes: “ And I heard a man’s voice 
between the banks of Ulai, which called and said, Gabriel, make 
this man to understand the vision .” 4 

This last remark leads directly to the chief bond of union 
between the two parts of the inspired record. It has been shown 


every eye shall see Him, and they also 
which pierced Him, and all kindreds of 
the earth shall wail because of Him.” 
—Rev. i. 7. This passage, while it is 
a reflexion of Christ's words, S. Matt, 
xxiv. 30, literally repeats the language 
of the prophetsof Daniel, who speaks 
of the Son of Man coming in the clouds 
of heaven (ch. vii. 13) *, and of Zecha- 
riah, who writes : u They shall look 
upon me whom they have pierced, and 
they shall mourn for Him.”—xii. 10. 
Again : S. John, in his Gospel, had 
merely pointed to his own name by im¬ 
plication ; in the Apocalypse he states 
it. At Rev. i. 9 ; xxi. 2, we read, “ I 
John a phrase which follows the style 
of Daniel, who alone of the prophets 
says, “ 1 Daniel ” (vii. 28; viii. I; ix. 2; 
x. 2). “ We find the same difference in 
the Old Testament also, between the 
historical and the prophetical writings of 
the prophets. The history had its se¬ 
curity in the joint knowledge of con¬ 
temporaries j but in prophecy personality 
is of the greatest moment, and the 
anonymous is excluded. Nameless pro* 


phecies have no place in the Old Test¬ 
ament Scripture.”—Hengstenberg, The 
Revelation of S. John (Clarke’s For. 
Theol. Lib., voL i. p. 52.) The doubts 
which have been insinuated against this 
portion of the New Testament add great 
importance to this remark. Compare 
also, Zech. iv. 2, with Rev. i. 12; and 
Ezek. ii. 9; iii. 1-3, with the language 
of Rev. x. 

1 Hengstenberg on Rev. i. 9, id., p. 85. 

* “ The angel which showed me these 
things.”—Rev. xxii. 8. 

# Cf. Hengstenberg, ibid p. 50. 

4 Dan. viii. 16, Again : “The man 
Gabriel whom I had seen in the vision 
at the beginning, being caused to fly 
swiftly, touched me . . . and said, O 
Daniel, I am now come forth to give 
thee skill and understanding.”—ix. 21, 
22. So also Zechariah writes : “And 
the Lord answered the angel that talked 
with me with good words ... So the 
angel that communed with me said unto 
me, Cry, thou, saying, Thus saith the 
Lord of Hosts, I am jealous,” &c.—. 
Zech. L 13,14. 
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in the first of these Discourses, that one of the two Conditions 
which must be satisfied by any solution of the problem now 
under consideration, is imposed by the essential distinction which 
subsists between Revelation and Inspiration . 1 * 3 According to 
that distinction, while Scripture is, throughout all its parts, in¬ 
spired, it cannot be said that all its contents are revelations . 
This principle, which is suggested by the mere inspection of the 
contents of the sacred volume, is connected with a fact already 
adverted to, and of which some proof must now be given,— 
namely, that while Inspiration (as the signification of the term 
denotes) is the peculiar function of the Holy Ghost, so, in like 
manner, to reveal is the office appropriated to the Eternal Word.* 
In the New Testament this fact is obvious. In its pages we see 
the Divine Logos—the Eternal Word Himself Incarnate—no 
longer by His mediating angel, but in His own Person, leading 
to their completion the disclosures of the divine will which had 
been given through “ all His holy prophets since the world 
began.” In the Gospel history, we see the Son of God com¬ 
bining in His own Person the two great phases of all immediate 
Revelation :—unfolding, that is, the mystery of the divine coun¬ 
sels by His words; displaying the wonders of divine power by 
His acts .” 8 In days of old the Creator of the physical world— 
for, “ all things were created by Him, and for Him ” 4 * —He is here 
manifested as the restorer of the moral world; as the author of 
“ a New Creation .” 8 The scheme of Revelation was not, indeed, 
completed by Himself while on earth. “ I have yet many things 
to say unto you ,” 6 was His statement to His disciples on the eve 


1 Lecture i. p. 27. 

* “ Non enim aliter nos discere pote- 
ramus quae sunt Dei, nisi Magister 
noster, Verbum existens, homo factus 
fuisset. Neque enim alius poterat enar- 
rare nobis quae sunt Patris, nisi pro- 
prium Ipsius Verbum. Quis enim alius 
cognovit sensum Domini? aut quis alius 
ejus consiliarius factus est?”—S. Ire- 
naeus, Coni, Hctr lib. v. c. i. p. 292. 

3 See Lecture i. p. 8. 

4 rA -r&rra A OroO koI els Ai nbv 

|«rt<TTat.—Col. L 16. Cf., too,—if 


the reading of the “textus receptus” be 
genuine,—Eph. iii. 9. 

6 "{lore et m tv XpurrQ, kouv)i 
kt la is. —2 Cor. v. 17. “For in Christ 
Jesus neither circumcision availeth any¬ 
thing, nor uncircumcision, but a ruw 
creation (xati'i) ktIcls ).”—Gal. vi. 15. 
Cf. the remarkable words: “And He 
that sat upon the throne said, Behold I 
make all things new (kcuvA votw t&v- 
ra).”—Rev. xxi. 5. See also, iii. 14. 

8 S. John xvi. 12. 
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of His departure from them: and although He may have dis¬ 
closed many of such things during the “ forty days ” of His 
appearance “ after His Passion,” when He spake to them “ of 
the things pertaining to the kingdom of God ;” 1 * * yet we know 
that, even after Pentecost, new revelations were needed by 
them, and that new revelations were given. 

But whence did these proceed; and by what channels were 
they conveyed? He Himself has told us how this was to be. 
" When He, the Spirit of Truth, is come. He will guide you into 
all truth: for He shall not speak of Himself; but whatsoever 
He shall hear, that shall He speak: and He will show you things 
to come. He shall glorify Me : for He shall receive of Mine , 
and shall show it unto you.”* These words place it beyond ques¬ 
tion, that the entire scheme of the new dispensation (not only 
that portion of it unfolded by Himself while on earth, but also 
what was revealed to the Apostles after His Ascension) pro¬ 
ceeded directly from the Eternal Son : while the Divine Being, 
under whose influence the Apostles were enabled to apprehend 
such mysteries, and who shielded them from all error; Who 
taught them “ all things,” and Who brought “all things to their 
remembrance;” Who gave them, in fine, “a mouth and wisdom 
which all their adversaries could neither gainsay nor resist;” * was 
the Spirit of Truth, the Holy Ghost, the source of Inspiration. 
This very principle, indeed, that from the Revelations of the 
Eternal Son alone can man attain to any knowledge of God, 
His nature, or His Counsels, is expressly defined in the passage 
which I have chosen as the text of this Discourse: “ No man 
knoweth who the Son is, but the Father; and who the Father is, 
but the Son, and he to whom the Son wills to reveal Him .” 4 


1 Acts i. 3. 

1 S. John xvi. 13, 14. 

* S. John xiv. 26. S. Luke xxi. 15. 

4 <j5 /SovXtjtcu 6 Tlds dxoKaXu^cu. 
Baumgarten Crusius (“Grundzuge der 
bibl. Theologie,” s. 223) attempts to 
maintain, without adducing a particle 
of proof, that in the preceding verse, 
and in the parallel passage, S. Matt. xi. 
25, the word drexdXm^as, in the sen* 


tence, “Thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes (mprloiO,” 
merely signifies, “ hast made it possible 
for them to understand—thus losing 
the entire force of the idea “ to reveal.” 
In a note, however, this writer qualified 
his assertion, and considers that the sense 
which he assigns to direKdXv^as may lie 
in the word rrprlois (“ ad intelligentiam 
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Thus it is that S. Paul, when referring to the source of his 
knowledge of Christian truth, writes so explicitly: “I neither 
received it of man, neither was I taught it, but by the revelation 
of Jesus Christ ;*’l while he elsewhere informs us of the channel 
of conveyance: “ God hath revealed them unto us by His 
Spirit.” * In fine, the first words of the Apocalypse announce 
that the Book is “ the revelation of Jesus Christand S. Peter 
teaches, generally, respecting the prophets of the Old Testament, 
that it was “ the Spirit of Christ, which was in them .” 9 

But do the statements of the Old Testament itself correspond 
to these intimations of the New ? Before we proceed to the 
direct evidence which is there supplied, let us reflect, for a mo¬ 
ment, on the idea of the Divine Word, as Creator of all things. 
The original act of Creation is the foundation of all exhibitions 
of supernatural power, whether by word or by act ;—whether 
they be, in short, Revelations, properly so called, or miracles . 4 
Could we conceive this world of ours to have existed from eter¬ 
nity the subject of fixed, determined laws,—then, indeed, the 


eorum”), and droKdkinrrtiv still retain 
its proper signification: 11 Cause it to 
be known through Me/’ Le. Christ. 

1 St dTOKaktyeus ’Irpov Xpurrod .— 
Gal. i. 12. 

a ijfjuv Si dretcdAviftey 6 Qeds Sid rov 
Hyedparos. —I Cor. ii. 10. Compare, 
too, Eph. iii. 3*5. 

* “ Of which salvation the prophets 
have inquired . . . who prophesied of 
the grace that should come unto you : 
searching what or what manner of time 
the Spirit of Christ which was in them 
(r6 iy avTQts Hyeujxa Xpurrou) did sig¬ 
nify, when it testified beforehand,” &c. 
— I S. Pet. i. 10, 11. These intimations 
of Scripture have been accurately inter¬ 
preted by the Fathers. See the pas¬ 
sages already quoted, Lecture ii. p. 77; 
to which may be added the express lan¬ 
guage of two disciples of the Apostles, 
—*S. Clement of Rome, and S. Ignatius. 
S. Clement, referring to Psalm xxxiv. 
II-17, writes as follows: raura Si rdy- 
ra fkfkuoi ij ip Xpurnf wiffnf *al ydp 


Avrds Sid toD Ilycti/iaTos rod ’A ylov 
otirus jrpoaKakeiTai Gilds' AeOre, rirva, 
k. r. X. —Ad Corinth ., c. xxii. And 
S. Ignatius observes: tus ijfitis Suvrfcd- 
fieOa frjcat A Crrou [set/. ’It)<tov 

XpurroO], ov teal ol Tp<xf>ijrrai fxa0Tjral 
Svt €s rw II ye&puiTi us SiSdoKaXov Airrdv 
TpootShcovy.—Ad M agues, c. ix. 

4 In the case of the physical world, 
as Twesten justly observes, there have 
been certain epochs in which plants, and 
animals, and man, have, for the first 
time, appeared ; and it is capable of 
demonstration that, up to a certain point 
of time, none of these existences had as 
yet made their appearance. If we can¬ 
not avoid acknowledging here that 
certain forces were exercised at such 
epochs, why not acknowledge the same 
in the realm of history? Jean Paul 
writes : " At least two Miracles or Re¬ 
velations remain for you uncontested, 
namely, the birth of the Finite, and the 
birth of Life within the * dry wood * of 
Matter."— Ltvana, Th. i. s. 126. Re- 
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introduction, among the phenomena that surround us, of any 
power which does not follow the course of nature, must positively 
disturb, and disorganize the adjustments of the universe. But, 
seeing that all around us has been called into being at the fiat 
of Omnipotence, each manifestation of supernatural agency is 
but a reappearance of the original Creative Power 1 penetrating 
the veil of nature; determining anew, and giving a new direction 
to the course of this world’s history. The immediate interven¬ 
tion of God, in such cases, is not to be referred merely to His 
general activity in Nature; but must rather be regarded as a 
concentration, so to speak, of that activity in certain definite 
acts, or in certain definite organs, which represent the spirit and 
power of the universal Revelation. This concentration, again, 
can come to pass only through the creative and revealing Pre¬ 
sence of that Divine Being Who, having ordained the laws of 
Nature, and provided for their permanence by His unceasing 
energy, nevertheless, at times, further unveils His character and 
His will in new and special revelations . 2 The Old Testament, 


ligion, continues Twesten, “represents 
itself to our inward experience as a 
power to make happy, as a priticiple of 
new operations,—nay, of a transforma¬ 
tion of the whole thought and will; as 
a new power of life, elevated as far 
above that to which we formerly be¬ 
longed as human life is raised above the 
animal; or the physical power of life 
above the merely mechanical and che¬ 
mical processes of inanimate nature. 
Therefore we can regard the origin of 
Christianity [qu. Revelation] in no 
other light than the origin of vegetable 
or animal life,—of the instincts of brutes, 
or the consciousness of man ; in short, 
as a New Creation.”— Vorlesungen , b. i. 
s. 352, ff. 

In the spirit of this remark Twesten 
has been anticipated by S. Anselm (a.d. 
1093): “ Sicut Deus in principio per 
miraculum fecit frumentum, et alia de 
terra nascentia ad alimentum hominum, 
sine cultore et seminibus 2 ita sine hu¬ 


mana doctrina mirabiliter fecit corda 
Prophetarum, et Apostolorum, necnon 
et Evangelistarum, foecunda salutaribus 
seminibus.**— De concord, gratia et lib, 
arbitr., c. vi. p. 13a 

1 “ When mankind,** writes Bishop 
Butler, “ was first placed in this state, 
there was a power exerted, totally differ¬ 
ent from the present course of nature. 
Now whether this pozuer stopped imme¬ 
diately after it had made man, or went 
on and exerted itself farther in giving 
him a revelation , is a question,’* &c. f &c. 
— Analogy, part ii. ch. 2 , Lord Bacon, 
comparing S. Mark vii. 37 with Gen. i. 
31, observes: “Omne miraculum est 
nova creatio, et non ex lege primae 
creationis.”— Media. Sacra . 

* “ Miracles and Prophecy are, pro¬ 
perly speaking, nothing more than par¬ 
ticularly energetic displays of the * de¬ 
monstration of the Spirit and of power’ 
(&ir9dcl%eun TrvtbfiCLTos Kal bvpdficus. — 
i Cor. ii. 4) ; and accordingly only 
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in remarkable language, intimates that the special miracles of 
Revelation have ever proceeded from such renewed activity of 
the Creative 1 Power; while it describes those miracles as being 
themselves new centres , as it were, of Creation, from which new 
epochs date, and which manifest, once more, as on the first day, 
the glory of Jehovah . 8 The sacred writers represent God as 
concentrating His “ great and unsearchable ” doings , 8 in single, 
visible acts of Creation; whereby elements absolutely new are 
introduced into the usual series of events. For example, Moses 
thus announces the divine punishment inflicted for the rebellion 
of Korah: " But if the Lord make a new thing [the margin of 


our version renders the original 

different modes of operation of one and 
the same Cause. What the Miracle is 
in the department of action, Prophecy 
is in the department of knowledge 
{miraculumpolentia , scUnlia)” —Beck, 
Propdd. Entwicklung , s. 178. Hence 
the Scriptural titles of such exhibitions 
of the Divine energy,— duvdfuts, rtpara, 
arjfiela, Cf. Acts ii. 22 ; 2 Cor. xii. 12. 

“ Suvafm expresses rather the objective 
idea of miracle ; ripa*, the subjective ; 
orpieiov, the intuitive sign of the spiri¬ 
tual fact of God’s kingdom.”—Nitzsch, 
Syst. der christl. Lehre , § 34. (Mont¬ 
gomery’s transL, p. 84). Sack truly 
observes: “ Die Offenbarung ist nicht 
Natur im empirisch-kosmischen Sinne, 
sie tritt zwar in' die Natur hinein, aber 
sie ist wesentlich liber der Natur, oder 
ubernatUrlich, da sie die Selbstdarstel- 
lung des Schopfers und Herm der Natur 
ist.”— Apologelik, s. 121. And he quotes 
the apposite remark of Dr. Julius Mul¬ 
ler : “ Ut miraculum non possit non 
obscurum esse a parte legis naturalis, 
tarnen apertum est a parte superioris 
ordinis.”— Ibid., s. 138. 

1 Mr. Rogers, in his Essay entitled 
" Reason and Faith,” observes that the 
time “ is coming when even those who 
shall object to the evidence which sus¬ 
tains the Christian miracles will acknow- 


literally, “create a creature ”], 4 

ledge that philosophy requires them to 
admit that men have no ground what¬ 
ever to dogmatize on the antecedent 
impossibility of miracles in general 

.not only because the geologist 

will have familiarized the world with 
the idea of successive interventions, and, 
in fact distinct creative acts, having all 
the nature of miracles ” &c.~ p. 43. 

* For example : “ Because all those 
men which have seen My glory, and 
My miracles which I did in Egypt and 
in the wilderness,” &c.—Numb. xiv. 22. 
Again : 14 This beginning of miracles 
did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and ma¬ 
nifested forth his glory.”—S. John ii. 11. 
Compare, also, ch. ix. 3-5 ; xi. 40. 

* ** Which doetb great things, and un¬ 
searchable; marvellous things without 
number.”—Job v. 9. For this concep¬ 
tion of the question I am largely in¬ 
debted to the profound remarks of 
Beck, loc. sit., s. 186, ff. 

4 fllTO.—Numb. xvi. 30. To 

take another example from the Penta¬ 
teuch : “Behold I make a covenant: 
before all thy people I will do marvels, 
such as have not been done [i.e. created\ 
IfcOnrK? 1PK] in all the earth.”— 
Exod. xx xiv. 10. Gesenius thus ex¬ 
plains the term rendered “ marvels,” 
Mira biliter facta, miracuta 
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and the earth open her mouth, and they go down quick [or still 
living] into the pit, then ye shall understand that these men 
have provoked the Lord.” In the same manner Jeremiah an¬ 
nounces the grand miracle of the Incarnation : “ The Lord hath 
created a new thing 1 in the earth.” And—to quote a passage 
which expands the idea implied in the texts just adduced—the 
Lord of Hosts is described by Isaiah as upbraiding the house 
of Jacob for its obstinacy: “ I have even from the beginning 
declared it to thee, before it came to pass I showed it thee . . . 
I have showed thee new things from this time, even hidden 
things, and thou didst not know them. They are created now, 

and not from the beginning.lest thou shouldst say, 

Behold I knew them.” 8 

The Old Testament, however, does not confine itself to this 
representation of the fact that the revelations which it contains 
are but new instances of Creative Power, thereby leading us back 
to the Author of all creation—the Eternal Son; 3 it presents 
Him directly to our view as unfolding in Person the divine 
counsels, under the mysterious character of the Angel op 


Dei, turn in mundo creando et susten- 
tando (Ps. ix. 2 ; xxvi. 7; xl. 6), turn 
in populo suo juvando patrata (Ex. 
xxxiv. 10; Jos. iii. 5).” 

1 nenn mrv Kin.—jer. xxxi. 22. 

1 Isaiah xlviii. 5*7. “New things,” 
nienn; “they are created,” IKinL 
See also the foUowingtexts:—“ Behold 
the former things are come to pass, and 
new things (niCHI"!) do I declare ” 
(Isai. xlii. 9); “ Remember ye not the 
former things, neither consider the 
things of old. Behold I will do a new 

thing .I will even make a way 

in the wilderness, and rivers in the de¬ 
sert ” (xliii. 18, 19). Cf. Isai. iv. 5 ; 
xli. 20 *, xlv. 8. That the ideas expressed 
by the terms Kin and CHn are consi¬ 
dered by the sacred writers strictly cog¬ 
nate, will appear from the following 
passages: “ So is this great and wide 
sea wherein are things creeping innu¬ 
merable, both small and great beasts. 


.Thou sendest forth Thy Spirit, 

they are create (pKin*) : and thou 
renewest (BHrmi) the face of the earth.” 
—Ps. civ. 30. “ Create (Kin) in me a 
clean heart, O God ; and reneiu (£Hn) 
a right spirit within me.”—Ps. li. 10. 
“ Behold, I create new heavens (Kim 
nrenn DW) and a new earth.”- 
Isai. lxv. 17; cf. lxvi. 22. Cf. supra, 
p. 118, note *. 

3 Bishop Bull writes: “Esto igitur, 
inquies, fuerit Deus, qui in veteri Tes- 
tamento, sive per Angelum, sive sub 
Angelica represeutatione sanctis viris 
apparuit, et locutus est; at qua demum 
ratione adducti crediderunt Doctores, 
fuisse Dei Filium ? Respondeo : ra¬ 
tione, ni fallor, optima, quam ex tradi- 
tione Apostolica edidicerant. Scilicet 
Deus Pater, quemadmodum per Filium 
Suum mundum primitus condidit crea- 
vitque; ita per eundum Filium Sedein- 
ceps mundo patefecit”— Defensio Fid , 
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Jehovah . 1 To this title,—employed for the first time to de¬ 
scribe His appearance in the age of Abraham, laying the foun¬ 
dation, as it were, of all future revelations to the chosen race,— 
some attention must be devoted. 

The passages of the Old Testament which refer to this aspect 
of Revelation may be reduced to three heads.* In the first 
place, the Angel of Jehovah, by the use of the first person sin¬ 
gular, identifies Himself with the Divine Nature. Thus, “ the 
Angel of the Lord 8 said unto Hagar, I will multiply thy seed 


exceedingly—in a subsequent 
the name of Jehovah that spake 
Secondly, the Angel is referred 

Nicana, sect I. ch. i. § 12, p. II, ed. 
1721. 

1 S. Justin Mart, reminds the Jew that 
neither Moses nor the High Priest in 
the Temple, nor Solomon, nor Abra¬ 
ham, nor Isaac, nor Jacob, nor any of 
the sons of men, could behold Jehovah, 
the Father and Lord of all—even of 
Christ Himself: but, he adds, they be¬ 
held Him— rbt> /card fiovXty t^v ttedvov 
Kal 0 c 6 v 6 vra T lov auroD teal "AyyeXor 

iK TOU VX 7 )p€T€lV Tfl aUTOV. - 

Dial. c. Tryph.y c. 127, p. 221. 
This and other passages are thus 
summed up by Domer: “ The Old Tes¬ 
tament revelations are revelations of the 
Logos . . . The Son it is—Who, so far 
as He performs the Father’s will, is also 
called His Angel,—through Whom all 
Revelation was made.”— Von der Per¬ 
son Chrisli , b. i. s. 421. 

* This classification of the passages in 
question, I borrow from Sack, “ Apo- 
logetik,” s. 170, ff. 

3 mrP Genesis xvi. 9-11. 

Again we read : “ And the Angel of 
the Lord 1X710) called unto him 
out of heaven, and said, Abraham, 
Abraham ; and he said, Here am I. 
And He said, Lay not thine hand upon 
the lad . . for now I know that thou fear- 
est God (D'H?X), seeing thou hast not 
withheld thy son, thine only son from 


verse we read that “ She called 
onto her. Thou God seest me.” 
to in such terms aB to forbid 

Me” ('JDD rDETI vb).— Gen. xxii. 
II, 12. See also Ex. iii. 2: “The 
Angel of the Lord 1 X 7 D) appeared 
unto ” Moses “ in a flame of fire out of 

the midst of a bush; ”.“ And 

when the Lord (niiT) saw that he 
turned aside to see, God (D called 
unto him out of the midst of the bush ” 
(ver.4) .... “Moreover He said, I 
am the God of thy father, the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob. And Moses hid his face; 
for he was afraid to look upon God 
(D'n^Rrrta). And the Lord (iTiT) 
said ” &c. (ver. 6, 7). Bishop Bull ob¬ 
serves : “ Cum Patres communiter asse - 
runt y Angelum qui Abrahamo et Mosi 
apparuit, cuique nomen Jehovae, et di- 
vini honores tribuunter, fuisse Dei 
Filium, duplicem id sensum admittit: 
nempe, vel fuisse Deum, i. e. Filium 
Dei, nomine Angeli significatum, quia 
Ipse corpus assumserit, sive speciem 
visibilem, qualem Angeli usurpare so- 
lent ; vel Filium Dei fuisse in Angelo, 
hoc est, Angelum fuisse, qui corpus 
assumsit, et Filium Dei fuisse in An¬ 
gelo, per assistentiam nempe et pree- 
sentiam singularem.”— Def. Fid. Nie. } 
sect. 1. ch. i. § 11, p. 10. Bishop 
Bull considers the latter of these 
senses to be that which the Ancients 
approved. E. g. he quotes the words 
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our understanding any other than a Being essentially Divine. 
For example, Jacob says: “ God, before Whom my fathers 
Abraham and Isaac did walk, the God Which fed me all my life 
long until this day, the Angel Which redeemed me from all evil, 
bless the lads'* 1 ;—where the identification of the Angel with 
Him from Whom alone all blessing flows, and Who redeems 
from evil cannot be doubted. Thirdly, a certain distinction is 
made between the Angel of Jehovah and Jehovah Himself; but 
in such a manner as to represent that the essence of Deity had 
become manifest and operative in the former. Thus, Jehovah 
says: “ Behold I send an Angel before thee to keep thee in the 
way .... Beware of Him, and obey His voice ; provoke Him 
not; for He will not pardon your transgressions : for My Name 
is in Him;*’*—where, even without dwelling upon the signifi- 


of S. Athanasius on Exodus iii. 2-6 
(“ Cont. Arian.,” Orat. iii. § 14, t. i. 
p. 563): 44 What was seen was an Angel; 
but God spoke in him ;** and he refers, 
in confirmation of this view, to Exod. 
xxiii. 20, “ My Name is in him,*’— 
words which will be considered under 
the third head. 

1 Gen. xlviii. 15* 16. S. Athanasius 
writes : “ None of created and natural 
angels did he join to God their Creator, 
nor rejecting God that fed him did he 
from angel ask the blessing on his grand¬ 
sons ; but in saying, ‘Who delivered me 
from all evil* [ITT^CD ‘jSOn -|t6on] 
he showed that it was no created angel, 
but the Word of God, whom he joined 
to the Father in his prayer, through 
Whom, whomsoever He will, God doth 
deliver. For knowing that He is also 
called the Father’s ‘ Angel of great 
counsel* [Isai. ix. 6, ney&Xri s povXijs 
"AyyeXos, lxx.], he said that none 
other than He was the Giver of bless¬ 
ing, and Deliverer from evil. Nor was 
it that he desired a blessing for himself 
from God, but for his grandchildren 
from the Angel, but Whom he himself 
has besought saying, 1 1 will not let 
Thee go except Thou bless me * (for 


that was God, as he says himself, * I 
have seen God face to face * [Gen. xxxii. 
26, 30]—Him he prayed to bless also 
the sons of J oseph ."—Cont. Arian., Orat. 
iii. § 12, t. i. p. 561 (Oxf. trans., p.418). 

* Exod. xxiii. 20, 21. Hence Sack 
concludes “that "jfcOD is to be 
translated not * an Angel of Jehovah,* 
but 1 the Angel of Jehovah *—or the 
appearing, the revelation of Jehovah; 
the idea being ‘Jehovah in His visi¬ 
bility.*”— Apologetik, s. 171. Cf. the 
promise vouchsafed on the withdrawal 
(see infra , p. 128, note *) of the Un¬ 
created Angel (“My Presence OJD) 
shall go with thee, and I will give thee 
rest’*—Exod. xxxiii. 14), with the state¬ 
ment : “In all their affliction He was 
afflicted, and the Angel of His Presence 
(VJD saved them.**—Isai. lxiii. 

9. On the phrase here employed, Ols- 
hausen observes: “ In Exod. xxxiii. 20, 
23, D'JD is used for the mysterious, in¬ 
visible God; while His becoming re¬ 
vealed, and therefore the Son [das 
Offenbarwerdende (also der Sohn)], is 
called ‘ His back’ inn#. In Isai.lxiii. 
9, however, the Revealer of God Him¬ 
self is called " 1 * 00 .”— Cotnm. 

iiber Johann, i. I, b. ii. s. 34 - 
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tion of the phrase, “ the Name of Jehovah,” we can only under¬ 
stand such words as describing a distinct Divine Personality . 1 

An expression in the Epistle to the Hebrews casts further 
light on the class of texts which have just been considered. The 
sacred writer observes: “ Wherefore, holy brethren, partakers of 
the heavenly calling, consider the Apostle and High Priest of 
our profession, Christ Jesus .” 8 The true force of these words 
will at once appear, if we compare the etymology of the expres¬ 
sion, “ Apostle,” with that of the title applied in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, as we have seen, to the Person of the Eternal Word, in 
His character of Revealer. Christ is here called “ Apostle,” or 
“ Messenger,” with plain reference to His office, under the former 
dispensation, as “Angel of Jehovah.” The term “ Angel,” in¬ 
deed, could not have been employed without confusing the 
meaning; for, in the two preceding chapters, it had been used to 
denote the species of Angels as distinguished from the human 
race: and hence, it could not fitly describe, in the passage before 


^The manner in which Jewish writers 
have understood the texts just quoted 
will be seen from the following ex¬ 
tracts :—Philo writes : “Ews filv ybp ov 

T€\d(JTCU, Tijf Mou XPVTCU 

\ 6 y<t) Belt?' XPVVMfo 7 dp ionr, ‘fbod 
drarrAXw rbv &yyt\ 6 v fiov xp6 xpoa<S>~ 
tov aov, k. r. X. [Exod. xxiii. 20.]— 
De Migr. Abr. t. i.p. 463. Domer, it 
is right to observe, interprets this pas¬ 
sage differently “ Er [Philo] auch 
die Schrift \ 6 yos Odo s nennt.”— Von der 
Person Christi, Einleit., s. 53. See 
supra , Lecture ii. p. 66, note. In the 
remarkable personification of the Divine 
Wisdom—the HDDn of the Book of 
Proverbs, cf. Prov. viii. 22, Ac.-—to be 
found in the Apocrypha (see Wisd. vii.; 
Ecclus. xxiv.), we find this same truth 
developed. We are told that Wisdom 
** guided them in a marvellous way, and 
was unto them for a cover by day and 
a light of stars in the night season; 
brought them through the Red Sea . . . 
drowned their enemies,” &c.—Wisd. x. 
17-19. Compare the words of S. Paul: 


** Neither let us tempt Christ as some of 
them also tempted, and were destroyed 
of serpents.”—1 Cor. x. 9. 

* Heb. iii. 1. It is to be observed 
that, in the previous portion of this 
Epistle (ch. i. 4 ; ii. 9), a contrast is 
drawn between Christ and angels (&y- 
yc\oi in the plural). At first sight it 
might appear that this contrast would 
have been heightened, had the opposi¬ 
tion been drawn between the Son of 
God and “ the Angel of Jehovah ” 
so often referred to in the 
Old Testament. The remarks already 
made explain why this has not been 
done :—“ the Angel of Jehovah ” Was 
no definite angelic being. The 
was not a person in subordination to 
God; was no individual of the number 
of created angels, of whose instrumen¬ 
tality God might have availed Himself; 
but He was Himself God, as He ap¬ 
peared in the form of an Angel. See 
Ebrard, “ Der Brief an die Hebraer,” 
s. 33 (ap. Olshausen’s "Bibl. Comm.,” 
b. v.). 
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us, the peculiar office of Christ as “ the Angel.” The inspired 
writer, accordingly, selects for his purpose the term “ Apostle; ” 
which equally denotes the same idea, and which is borrowed 
from a verb continually employed by S. John, in a strictly tech¬ 
nical sense, to signify the ‘ mission' of the Eternal Son into the 
world ;—this Evangelist repeatedly describing Christ as “ the 
Apostle,” or as He “ Whom God hath sent ” 1 S. Paul, there¬ 
fore, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, alludes to the Angel of 
Jehovah, Who, under the Law, had revealed God to the people ; 
referring at the same time to the High Priest who was the re¬ 
presentative of the people before God . 2 With these features of 
the Theocratic dispensation he compares the Christian scheme. 


1 6 v ydp dvbareiXev b Qcbs —S.John 
iii.34. 6 HaHjp /*€ &Tt<rTa\icev.— v. 

26 Cf. vi. 29; x. 36; and in fine: “As 
my Father hath sent (dwteraAKev) Me, 
even so send (vb/avui) I you s”—xx. 21, 
where the difference of the two verbs 
clearly denotes the technical application 
of the former. The same technical signi¬ 
fication of the verb by which S. John de¬ 
notes the “ mission ” of the Son into the 
world, we find elsewhere in the lan¬ 
guage of S. Paul: 41 When the fulness 
of time was come, God sent forth (^£a- 
TrbareCkev) His Son.”—Gal. iv. 4. See 
Ebrard., ibid. , s. 126. 

C. A. Keil (‘‘Opuscula Academica,” 
Lipsiae, 1821) gives some important re¬ 
ferences, which illustrate that view of 
the text in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
which I have taken from Ebrard, and 
also the general notion of the Logos as 
the Revealer. E. g., Qcdt otv G>v 6 
A byos, Kal ix Oeou T€<f>vKu)s, brbr' tv 
potiXTfrat 6 n arty tuv 5\uv, rcbprce 1 
abrbv eft nva rbrov, 6 s srapayivbfievos 
Kal &KOUCTCU koI bparax. — Theophilus, 
Ad Autolyc ., lib. ii. § 22, p. 365. “ At- 
que hac ipsa de causa [observes KeilJ 
QeoO etiara tyyeXos et darbcroXos iis 
[scil . Patribus] dicitur, quod diserte do¬ 
cent Justini Mart, et Origenis loca, 
quorum ille quidem ita liabet : Kal &y- 


ye\os 6b KaXeirai, Kal dvbaroXos. airrbs 
ydp dxayybXXei tea 6eT yvoxrBrjvai, Kal 
dTroarbXXeTai prjvvcrwv tea dyybXXe- 
rau—Apol . i. § 63. p. 81 ; hie autem 
sic : 6vvarai 6b Kal 6 A by os Tibs elva 1 
leapt r<p dirayytXXeiv rd Kpv<fna rou 

Uarpbs bKelvov . Kal KaOb Abyos 

iarl peydXrjs rvyxdvei povXijt 0 AyyeXot 
Gw, k. r. X.—Tom. i. in Joan., t. iv. 
p. 45 [cf. th e use of this quotation from 
Isai. ix. 6, by S. Athanasius, supra , p. 
125, note 1 J. * 4 Hinc vero jam illud 
etiam repetendum est, quod hunc A by<w 
Vet. quidem Test, temporibus non modo 
sub variis formis hominibus docuerunt 
adparuisse, sed prophetis etiam quae 
tradi ab iis vellet, suppeditasse. Nov. 
autem Test, temporibus in Mariam eum 
dicebant se demisisse, hominemque fac¬ 
tum esse.”—p. 503. To which I may 
add the words of Clemens Alex.: rb fibv 
ote Trpbrepw rQ vpeafiirripip Xaip, srpet r- 
fivrtpa 5t adijKtj fjv, Kal vbpos iiraudaydy- 
yei rbv Xabv part <p6(3ov, Kal Abyos &y- 
ye\os 9jv • Kaxvip 6b Kal vbtp Xa$, koivIj 
K al via 6iadijKr) 6e66prjrai, Kal 6 Abyos 

yeyivrprai . Kal 6 pwrriKbt 

iKeivos "AyyeXos ' bjeovs tIkt€tol — Pa- 
dagogus , lib. i. c. 7, p. 133. 

* Ebrard writes as follows:—“ If we 
consider more closely the description— 
rbv dwteroXov Kal dpxtepba rrjs bpwXo- 
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“Consider/* he writes, “the Apostle and High Priest of our 
[that is, the Christian] professionand he then goes on to 
develop, at some length, the comparison thus instituted. 

These statements of Scripture having been premised, let us 
look to the circumstances under which the immediate interven¬ 
tion of the Uncreated Angel was withdrawn . 1 As in after times 
the Jewish people “ denied the Holy One and the Justso, in 
the days of Moses, they rebelled against their Divine Guide: 
they despised the stem warning of Jehovah, and worshipped the 
calf in Horeb. On that occasion the solemn promise, that the 
Uncreated Angel should continue to precede the armies of Israel, 
was as solemnly revoked ; and a created angel assigned as their 
leader. " I will send an angel before thee,” said the Lord, . . . 
. ..." for I will not go up in the midst of thee, for thou art a 
stiff-necked people: lest I consume thee in the way .” 8 Here, 
then, as in the age of the Incarnation, the Personal Presence of 
the Eternal Son is withdrawn : and here, too, although in a veiled 
and mysterious manner, that presence was supplied. God pro¬ 
mised the people that they should not be forsaken : “ My presence 
shall go with thee, and I will give thee rest .” 8 Henceforward, 


ylai IjfJuoVj Jesus is styled ’AtAotoXoj ac¬ 
cording to His analogy to the "J&OD, 
as Messenger of God to Men ; and 
dpXitpcfa according to His analogy to the 
^>nan jro as representative of men 
before God ."—Ibid., s. 125. 

1 The view which I take of this 
question is, I am aware, attended with 
some difficulty. So profound a theolo¬ 
gian as Bishop Bull has observed: “ Ad 
itrupapelas sub Veteri Testamento quod 
attinet, hactenus cum Augustino con- 
sentimus, non semper in Angelo prx- 
sentia singulari adfuisse Deum; sed 
multa per solos angelos administrasse; 
quin et modum excessisse in hac ques- 
tione Veteris nonnullos, haud negamus. 
Praterea quando merus angelus,quando 
autem Deus in Angelo apparuerit, saepe 
difficilem esse conjecturam, ultro fa- 
temur.”— Def. Fid. Nic. t sect. iv. cap. 
iii. § 15, p. 245. The difficulty has 


been also noticed by S. Athanasius: 
“ Nor on seeing an angel would a man 
say he had seen the Father; for angels, 
as it is written, are * ministering spirits 
sent forth to minister* [Heb. i. 14], and 
are heralds of gifts given by Him 
through the Word to those who receive 

them.And he who beholds a 

vision of angels knows that he has seen 
the angel, and not God. For Zacharias 
saw an angel; and Esaias saw the Lord. 
Manoe, the father of Samson, saw an 
angel: but Moses beheld God. Gideon 
saw an angel, but to Abraham appeared 
God.”— Cont. Atian ., Orat. iii. § 4, t. 
i. p. 563 (Oxf. trans. p. 420). 

* Exod, xxxiii. 2, 3. 

3 Ibid., ver. 14. Dr. Mill writes as 
follows:—“ That the Angel of the Lord 
who preceded the children of Israel 
from Egypt in the cloud and in the fire 
was (agreeably to Exod. xiii. 20, 21 ; 
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as in the Gospel times/ the earlier dispensation was no longer 
administered by the Personal Presence of the Eternal Son: in 
both cases, however, certain glimpses of His appearance were 
now, from time to time, vonchsafed. Not to dwell upon other 
instances, Daniel 2 saw “ one like the Son of Man, Who came to 
the Ancient of Daysjust as S. Stephen 8 beheld “ the Son of 
Man, standing on the right hand of God.” So, too, the object of 
Zechariah’s vision seems to have been identical with the Divine 


coll. xiv. 19, 20; Numb. xx. 6, &c.), 
the Lord Himself, possessor of the in¬ 
communicable name nw; and that this 
Angel of the Covenant, as he is termed 
in Mai. iii. 1, coll. Gen. xlviii. 15, 16, 
&c., is the Uncreated Word who ap¬ 
peared in visible form to Jacob and 
Moses, and who was in the fulness of 
time incarnate in the Person of Jesus 
Christ, is the known undoubted faith of 
the Church of God, and needs not to be 
enlarged on here. This same Uncreated 
Angel, in whom was the Name of the 
Lord, is promised by the mouth of 
Moses in Exod. xxiii. 20-23, *° continue 
to precede the armies of Israel, and cut 
off the Canaanites before them : but 
with an awful caution annexed, that 
they should be careful not to provoke 
that august Presence, intolerant of any 
contact with sin. But after the trans¬ 
gression of the calf in Horeb, it is as 
solemnly propounded in Exod. xxxiii. 
2, 3, that another angel, expressly dis¬ 
tinguished from the Divinity, and there¬ 
fore a created being, should execute that 
part of the former's province which con¬ 
sisted in preceding their host and ex¬ 
terminating their enemies; the Divine 
Presence which would otherwise con¬ 
sume them being withdrawn. And 
though the worst part of this sentence 
was removed, as we find in the subse¬ 
quent part of the chaper, by the inter¬ 
cession of Moses,—and the cloudy pillar 
that indicated the Divine Shekinah or 
inhabitation was restored to the taber¬ 
nacle, and continued there,—there is no 


proof that the function assigned in ver. 
2 to the created angel should be super¬ 
seded ; while in the later Prophets, and 
in the testimony of the New Testament 
respecting the elder Sinaitic dispensa¬ 
tion as subjected to created angels (Acts 
vii. 53; Gal. iii. 19; Heb. i.; ii. 2-5), 
we have a strong argument for its con¬ 
tinuance .”—The Christian Advocates 
Publication for 1841, Note A, p. 92. 

Dr. Mill then proceeds to consider the 
passage, where one who describes him¬ 
self as Captain or Prince of the host of the 
Lord (nin v TO VN?) appears to Joshua. 
Josh. v. 13-15: “ in expresing the belief 
that this leader of the heavenly host, 
who conducted the people of Israel into 
Canaan, and vanquished their enemies 
before them, was a created angel, i.e., 
the Michael of Daniel, to whom the 
same functions with respect to Israel 
are ascribed,—and not, as many have 
supposed, the Divine Word or Angel 
of the Presence, who appeared in va¬ 
rious manners to Jacob in Peniel, to 
Moses in the flaming bush, and else¬ 
where, I follow the general consent of 
ancient interpreters, and what appears 
to me [the most obvious sense of the 
Scripture.”— Ibid, t p. 54. For Dr. Mill’s 
remarks on this question see Appendix L 

1 44 When the Comforter is come, 
Whom I will send unto you from the 
Father ... He shall testify of me.”— 
S. John xv. 26. 41 It is expedient for 

you that I go away.”—xvi. 7. 

* Dan. vii. 13. 

3 Acts vii* 56. 

E 
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Being described by S. John: “ And I saw heaven opened, and 
behold a white horse; and He that sat upon him was called 
Faithful and True .... and He was clothed with a vesture 
dipped in blood, and His name is called The Word of God .” 1 
At all events, we know that, subsequently to the age of Moses, 
the immediate communications of Jehovah, as a general rule, 
ceased; and that certain means were made use of for conveying 
His revelations : " There arose not ”—such is the definite infor¬ 
mation given in the last words of the Pentateuch—“There 
arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses, whom Jeho¬ 
vah knew face to face.” For the prophets who followed, God 
appointed certain channels through which His revelations were 
to flow :—“ If there be a prophet among you, I the Lord will 
make Myself known unto him in a vision, and I will speak unto 
him in a dream.’** 

But, although the Personal Presence of the Logos was thus 
withdrawn, the language in which the sacred writers who fol¬ 
lowed Moses speak of the divine influence under which they 
acted, while it distinctly points to an intermediate agency, inti¬ 
mates, at the same time, the indissoluble connexion with, and 
relation to, the Eternal Word, of the means by which His Pre¬ 
sence was supplied, and His revelations were communicated. 
Let us briefly consider how the agency now introduced is 


1 Rev. xix. II-13. Cf. : “I saw by 
night, and behold a man riding upon a 
red horse, and he stood among the myr¬ 
tle trees that were in the bottom ; and 
behind him were there red horses speck¬ 
led and white,” &c.—Zech. i. 8. 

1 Num. xii. 6. Besides those passages 
in which mention is made of the Per¬ 
sonal appearance of the Divine Being, 
the Old Testament refers to a twofold 
manifestation of God in the world. (1.) 
He dwells in the midst of Israel: “ Let 
them make me a sanctuary that I may 
dwell (*n 33 fc? 1 ) among them.”—Ex. 
xxv. 8; cf. Deut. xxxiii. 12, 16, (2.) 
The Lord continually speaks with Pa¬ 
triarchs and Prophets. “ For both exhi¬ 
bitions of the divine agency, the Jewish 


Mystics have formed peculiar expres¬ 
sions—the Shekinah and the Memra 
(tnD'D. ruoeo ... The term She¬ 
kinah is found as well in the purely 
Pharisaical books (e. g. the Talmud) as 
in the Mystical. The Memra, on the 
other hand, belongs merely to the Tar- 
gums.” ... u In fact, the Memra is a 
Hebrew colouring of the Alexandrine 
Logos.”—Gfrorer, Das Jahrhundert des 
Heilsy i. s. 300, ff. The term ixuncij- 
vdxry in the New Testament (“that the 
power of Christ might rest upon me,"— 
2 Cor. xii. 9), has been thought to con¬ 
tain an allusion to the Shekinah. Cf., 
6 A 670 * .... iv i)flip .— 

S. John L 14. See also Domer, “ Von 
der Person Christi,” s. 209. 
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spoken of. It is described, generically, as “ the Spirit of God.” 
Thus, “ the Spirit of God ” comes equally upon Balaam and Saul, 
as upon the prophets Azariah and Ezekiel . 1 The exercise of the 
divine influence, however, is more frequently represented by 
certain metaphorical expressions. Of Ezekiel, for example, we 
read:—“ The Spirit of the Lord fell upon me, and said unto 
me ;” s —words which are immediately preceded by the statement: 
“ The Spirit lifted me up, and brought me unto the east gate of 
the Lord’s housewhich passages, taken together, denote that, 
by the power of the Spirit, he was raised to the state of prophe¬ 
tic ecstacy analogous to that described in the New Testament 
where it is said of S. Peter, that “ t a trance or ecstacy fell upon ” 
him . 8 Again: it is said of Zechariah the son of Jehoiada, of 
Amasai, and of Gideon, that they were “ clothed” (as the mar¬ 
gin of our version correctly renders the Hebrew term) with the 
Spirit; 4 —a phrase identical with that employed by our Lord 
himself: “ Tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be endued 
with power from on high .” 5 

The divine influence is also frequently denoted by the ex¬ 
pression, “ the hand of the Lord.” Thus, we read that “ the hand 


1 In such cases we find the “ Spirit of 
Jehovah,” and the “ Spirit of Elohim ” 
used indifferently. Thus, M The Spirit 
of God mi) came upon ” Ba¬ 

laam—Numb. xxiv. 2: Samuel tells 
Saul that 11 the Spirit of the Lord 
(mm mi) wiU come upon him.”— 
I Sam. x. 6; and at ver. 10 we read 
that “ the Spirit of God (DWK mi) 
came upon him.” Again, “ The Spirit 
of God nil) came upon Aia- 

riah the son of Oded ”—2 Chron. xv. 1: 
and Ezekiel writes: <( The Spirit of the 
Lord (mm mi) fell upon me xi. 5. 
In Isaiah we meet with a slight varia¬ 
tion of the phrase, M The Spirit of the 
Lord God (mm WH mi) is upon 
me.”—lxi. 1. Hence the New Testa¬ 
ment phrase to denote the state in 
which revelations were received, iv 
UwetifULTi = mil. E. g. our Lord 
says: “ How then doth David in spirit 


(iv Uvev/xari) call Him Lord?”—S . 
Matt. xxii. 43; and S. John : “1 was 
in the Spirit (iv JJveufiaTi) on the Lord's 
day.”—Rev. i. 10; iv. 2; xvii. 3 : cf. 
iv iK<rrd<ret —Acts xi. 5. 

*Ezek. xi. 5:—^ Till '?V ?Dni- 
At ver. 1, we read simply mi* 

* Acts x 10, Griesbach reads, irire- 
<rev ; Lachmann and Tischendorf, iyi- 
vero, In either case, however, the 
parallel holds; for while we find 

in the case before us, we read mn in 
several others, e. g. Numb. xxiv. 2; 
2 Chron. xv. J, &c., &c. In support of 
irix€(T€v f cf. Gen. xv. 12 (LXX.) f/coratr is 
irireae (H^DJ) rQ *Afipafi. 

4 Of Zechariah (2 Chron. xxiv. 20) it 
is said, nea^» nn. Of Amasa 

(1 Chron. xii. 18), simply nil* 

Of Gideon (Judges vi. 34) mm mi 

npiS 

• S. Luke xxiv. 49 :—iv 8 u<rr)<r$€. 

K 2 
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of the Lord was on Elijah .” 1 Ezekiel writes: “ The hand of the 
Lord God fell there upon me ;” a —meaning that he there became 
conscious of the mental excitement produced by the Spirit. And 
to the same effect, Jeremiah says: “ I sat alone, because of Thy 
hand;” or, in the language oflsaiah, “TheLord spake thus tome 
with a strong hand.” This latter phrase is repeated by Ezekiel: 
“ The hand of the Lord was strong upon me;” and denotes, “ I 
was impelled by the Divine Spirit;” or, as the Chaldee paraphrase 
renders, “ I was under the influence of Prophecy.”* That thin is 
the true signification of the metaphor, “ the hand of the Lord,” 
will appear more distinctly from a statement of Ezekiel: “ The 
hand of the Lord was upon me, and carried me out in the Spirit 
of the Lord; a condition analogous to that described more con¬ 
cisely by S. John, in the Apocalypse, as being “ in the Spirit .” 4 
With reference to this subject the New Testament, indeed, but 
repeats the language of the Old. For example, S. Luke writes 


1 1 Kings xviii. 46nmn T- 

J,??.-’ ^ 1 to 

mm 

3 Jer. xv. 17; Isai. viii.ii; Ezek. 
iii. 14* Gesenius, having translated the 
original of Isai. viii. 11, by the words, 
“Denn also sprach Jehovah zu mir in 
der Entziickung,” s. 21, observes 1 “ Of 
the spiritual influence (Begeisterung) 
which comes upon the Prophet, when 
the Deity appears to him, and urges him 
to speak, to act, and to work in Its 
name, the Hebrew says not merely: 

* the Spirit of God came upon him * 
(Ezek. xi. 5)* but still more fre¬ 
quently: nmn T —‘ 1 the hand 

of Jehovah came upon’ (Ezek. i. 3; 
iii. 14, 22; xxxiii. 22; xxxvii. 1 ; and, 
with^J ‘fell upon me,’ viii. 1), and 
once, nptn m ‘the hand of 

the Lord was strong upon me,’—Ezek. 
iii. 14 [Gesenius translates “die Hand 
Jehova’s trieb michan”]; cf., on pm, 
Exod. xii. 33 [“ The Egyptians were 
urgent W J Hence nmn» directly im¬ 
plies the spiritual influences which con¬ 
stitute a Prophet, and the revelations 
which he received. Thus, Jer. xv. 171 


1 I sate not in the assembly of the 
mockers, nor rejoiced; I sate alone be¬ 
cause of Thy hand :*—TU 'JDD 

* 1126 $^ (‘ wegen deiner Offenbarungen 
sass ich einsam *). To the latter pas¬ 
sages, and especially Ezek. iii. 14 (which 
Jarchi had already very happily com¬ 
pared), the passage before us (Isai. viii. 
II) is to be joined: TH nptm, pro¬ 
perly 4 in the impulse of the hand of 
God * (‘ im Antrieb der Hand Gottes’), 
i.e. when I was urged by the Divine 
Spirit, when God revealed Himself to 
me. Excellently the Chaldee : *)priM 
NnmiD, ‘in impetu prophetise.’ . . . 
The Syriac, Luther, Lowth, &c., ex¬ 
plained, from an unacquaintance with 
this usage of language, 4 while/ or 4 as 
if He caught me by the handcf. 

pnnn 4 to catch by the hand.’ 

Der Prophet Jcsaia , i. s. 338. 

4 Ezek. xxxvii. 1; Rev. i. 10. This 
conclusion is fully confirmed by the fol¬ 
lowing striking passage: “All this, said 
David, the Lord made me understand 
in writing by His hand upon me ” 

/rhf a TD 3n: >3 ^>n). 

1 t-hron. rsvm. , 9i as well as by the 
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of S. John the Baptist: " The hand of the Lord was with him ;” x 
and the same Evangelist records the expression of Christ: “ If 
I with the finger of God ”—that is, as S. Matthew, in the parallel 
passage, explains the words, “ If I by the Spirit of God”—“ cast 
out devils.”' This phrase, “ the hand of the Lord,” we meet in 
combination with another as frequently employed, and no less 
important: “ The word of the Lord came expressly unto Eze¬ 
kiel, . . . and the hand of the Lord was there upon him.” * It 


statement of the New Testament, that 
the men of God spake inch UpeipaTo* 
*Aylov <pep 6 fJLcvoi .—2 S. Peter i. 
21. 

1 S. Luke i. 66, x^P K vplov= nW T. 
This sense of 1 ' denoting poiuer, in - 
flumce , is quite in accordance with 
Hebrew usage. E. g. “ Their inhabi¬ 
tants were of small power.” —2 Kings 
xix. 26; where the marginal reading 
“ short of hand ” gives a literal render¬ 
ing of the original We may 

also compare the use, by the New Tes¬ 
tament writers, of Sfoafus, and Stivafjus 
{/yf/l<TTov, parallel with a reference to 
the Holy Ghost; e. g. S. Luke i. 35; 
Acts x. 38; I Thess. i. 5. See, espe¬ 
cially, oSrds tcrriv if Suvafjus rou 0eoO 
if KaXov/xtvrf fieydXrf. —Acts viii. 10. 

* S. Luke xi. 20 ,—el Si h Sam 5 Xy 
0 eoO ix/SdXXu. S. Matt. xii. 28,— el Si 
tv Itvcti/JuiTi 0 coO iyu) bcpdXXw. Cf. Ex. 
viii.!9[i5]: “ This is the finger of God,” 
K1H DwK IJ1VK ; LXX.—A(IktvXos 
0cou i<rrl tovto. This parallelism has 
been noticed from an early period. 
Having quoted the three texts just cited, 
S. Basil (a.d. 370) concludes:— 6 S&k- 
tvXos toO OeoO . . . i}v rS UveCfia ttjs 

dXrfOelas . SdxrvXos Si ©coO tv 

rotfrotj rots inrS M wston koI tois too 
K vplov (rrffielois etprjrai t 6 UveOfia .— 
Adv. Eunom.y lib. v. t. i. p. 298. And 
to the same effect writes his contempo¬ 
rary, Didymus of Alexandria (“ magna, 
apud omnes, admiratione habitus.”— 
Cave, Hist. Lit. ): “Salvator ait: ‘Si 
autem ego in digito Dei ejicio daemonia, 


ergo supervenit in vos regnum Dei.* 
Hunc eumdem locum alius Evangelista 
describens, loquentem intulit Filium : 
‘ Si autem ego in Spiritu Dei ejicio dae- 
monia. > Ex quibus ostenditur, digitum 
Dei esse Spiritum Sanctum .”—De Spi¬ 
ritu Sancto , c. xx. (ap. Galland., t. vi. 
p. 271). 

* Ezek. i. 3. While considering such 
phrases, the following unique form of 
quotation cannot be passed over. Our 
Lord Himself says: “Therefore also 
said the Wisdom of God Sid tovto koX 
if 'Lo<f>la tov ©eoO etirev), ‘I will send 
them prophets,’ ” &c.—S. Luke xi. 49. 
The parallel passage in S. Matthew 
(xxiii. 34) simply gives—“ Wherefore 
behold I send unto you prophets,” &c. 
—without any indication of the words 
being a quotation. One can hardly 
doubt, however, that our Lord expressly 
refers to 2 Chron. xxiv. 19: “ Yet He 
sent prophets to them, to bring them 
again unto the Lord ; and they testified 
against them : but they would not give 
earespecially as this statement is 
followed (ver. 20) by the account of the 
putting Zechariah to death, to which 
event Christ refers in immediate con¬ 
nexion with the words just cited from 
S. Luke and S. Matthew. The difficulty 
arising from the want of exact agree¬ 
ment of this quotation with the words 
of the Old Testament is somewhat 
exaggerated by Olshausen; neverthe¬ 
less, assuming that there is a reference 
he acutely observes: “ If this be so 
then the Redeemer in Matthew speak 
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is needless to adduce examples of the recurrence of the expres¬ 
sion, “ The word of the Lord ” came to such or such a prophet: 
—Moses thus denotes revelations in the time of Abraham; it is 
used by David, as well as by those who were officially prophets . 1 
In the Gospels, too, the phrase is applied to S. John the Baptist 
in the very language and tone of the Old Testament: “ The 
word of God came unto John the son of Zacharias in the wilder¬ 
ness —the identity of expression indicating, doubtless, the con¬ 
tinuity of the Baptist’s position with that of the servants of God, 


not merely as a Person bounded by the 
limits of a temporal life, but as the 
Son of God, as the essential Wisdom 
(Prov. viii.; Ecclus. xxiv.), which Luke 
introduces as speaking, and by whose 
intervention from the beginning aU 
prophets and holy men of God have 
entered on their office (Wisd. vii. 27). 
[“In all ages entering into holy souls 
she (Wisdom) maketh them friends 
of God, and prophets”].”— Bibl. Comm . 
b. i. s. 850. That an absence of literal 
agreement is no proof that the Old Tes¬ 
tament has not been directly referred to 
will be shown infra. Lecture vii. Cf., 
too, 1 Cor. i. 24, where “ the power of 
God ” relates to Christ’s miracles; and 
“ the Wisdom of God ” to His Revela¬ 
tion. 

1 “ The word of the Lord came 
unto Abram.”—Gen. xv. 1. “And 
David said to Solomon ... the word 
of the Lord came to me.”—1 Chron. xxii. 
8. In both cases we read : 

the lxx., however, have translated the 
original in the form of these passages 
by prjfM Kvplov, in the latter by \6yos 
K vplov ,—employing /tijfia and \6yot in¬ 
differently : see infra, p. 135, &c. 
With such phrases we may compare 
the words of Simeon (S. Luke ii. 29), 
“according to Thy word”—icari t 6 
pijfid 2ou (setf. irpbs ifU ipxbp-evov); 
in which expression he, of course, re¬ 
fers to the fact which the Evangelist 
had just stated: teal fjv ainrQ Kcxprjfia- 
nopAvov xrtrb row Tlv^fiaroi too ' Aylou 
(ver. 26), on the form of which XPVfu*’ 


rurpJn S. Luke is silent. As to the term 
by which the divine communication is 
here expressed, it is to be noted that 
“XpVluiTlfaiv, in profane Greek, denotes 
* to transact public business, ’ * to com¬ 
municate answers and decrees— cadai, 
‘receive such decrees,’ &c. In Hel¬ 
lenistic Greek, the expression appears 
in the same sense, with a reference, 
however, to the province of divine 
things: xpIfULTlfav, ‘to give divine 
commands’ (cf. Heb. xii. 25);—c<r 8ai, 

‘ to receive the same.’ [So Jer. xxvi. 2; 
xxix. 23]. Cf. Matt. ii. 12, 22, For the 
signification, ‘ to take and bear a title 
or name,' quite usual among profane 
writers, see Acts xi. 26 ; Rom. vii. 3.” 
—Olshausen, Bibl. Comment., b. i. s. 69. 

1 S. Luke iii. 2. On this passage 
Olshausen observes“ Peculiar to 
Luke iii. 2 is the addition, iytvero (njfia 
0eoO ivl "ludvvrjv, which corresponds 
to the phrase so usual among the 
prophets, 7 V 111 HM. This re¬ 
mark represents, in the first place, the 
public appearance of John as an act not 
proceeding from his own reflexion, but 
as conditioned by a higher impulse. 
Secondly, the mode of operation of the 
higher world upon the mind of John 
appears hence not to differ from that 
which took place in the prophets of the 
Old Testament.”—b. i. s. 157. Ols¬ 
hausen subsequently resumes the sub¬ 
ject when commenting on S. John i. 
1:—“ The writers of the Old Testa¬ 
ment are, no doubt, acquainted with 
the idea of the Divine Utterance (des 
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under the old dispensation, whose ranks he closed; “ for, the 
Law and the Prophets were nntil John.” 

The New Testament use of this expression, “ The word of 
Qod ,” 1 to which I have just referred, may help to discover its 
true force. It results from an examination of the texts in which 
the phrase occurs, that it invariably implies the divine spiritual 
Influence.* Not to multiply instances, S. Paul writes: “ The 


gdttlichen Sprechens); and in like 
manner with the plurality of Persons in 
God: but the Word Itself nowhere 
appears as a Personality, but only as an 
Activity of God. Even in the remark¬ 
able passage, Ps. xxxiii. 6, where the 
Word is placed in conjunction with the 
Spirit, we can, no doubt, looking back¬ 
wards from the stand-point of the 
New Testament, recognize the Eternal 
Word; but the idea of Personality is not 
as yet distinctly expressed, even in this 
passage .... Nay, even in the New 
Testament, the Divine Utterance (Jirjfia 
rod OeoO) appears still to predominate 
merely as Divine Activitywhether it 
be a single operation which is to be de¬ 
scribed by the phrase, or the collective 
Activity of the Divine Nature (cf, Heb. 
iv. 12; xi. 3). Only in the language 
of John is the idea of the Personality 
of the Word distinctly expressed (cf. 
I John i. i; Rev. xix. 13). The other 
writers use for this exalted Personality 
a different name. It is called b Tibs rod 
OeoO, as bom from God’s nature; 6 
Tibs rov &v 0 pi!nrov=WM "13 (Dan. vii. 
13) as the original type of Humanity 
[cf. Gen. i. 26, 27J. Only in the pro¬ 
found language of the Book of Proverbs 
(viii. 22, ff.; cf. with xxx. 4), does the 
idea of the Logos appear, which is there 
introduced under the name of Wisdom, 
as if in the transition from the more 
universal impersonal conception to the 
personal. However, the name, * Word 
of God* is wanting for the idea: in 
Prov. xxx. 4, it appears on the contrary 
in the New Testament name ‘Son of 
God.* w —. Bibl. Comm., b. iL s. 33. 


1 rb jtrjyun rov OeoO in the singu¬ 

lar, cf. S. Luke iii. 2), as contrasted 
with b \byos rov OeoO. 

* Viz., (1) S. Luke iii. 2. (2.) Rom. 

x. 17: “ Faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the Word of God.” (Lach- 
mann reads frffparo* XpurroO.) (3.) Eph. 
vi. 17 (see next note). (4.) Heb. vi. 5: 
“Were made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost, and have tasted the good word 
of God.** (xaXbr should, perhaps, be ra¬ 
ther taken as the predicate.) (5.) Heb. 

xi. 3: “Through faith we understand 
that the worlds were framed by the 
word of God.” (Cf. Heb. i. 3—ry 
/>rjfmn rrjs dwdfieun A frrov.) The 
texts, S. Luke iv. 4, and 1 S. Pet. i. 25, 
are quotations. On Rom. x. 17, Ols- 
hausen observes“ ffifia OeoO is, no 
doubt, to be referred to the doctrine of 
the revelation which forms the founda¬ 
tion of preaching, but yet so that this 
doctrine is conceived as being wholly 
animated (beseelte und belebte) by the 
Spirit of God, so that it might even 
have been written: if di dxoij Sib. UveO- 
fMros OeoO.”— Bibl. Comm., b. iii. s. 
388. 

To these texts may be added Eph. v. 
26, “That He might sanctify and 
cleanse it with the washing of water by 
the word ’ that He might,” &c. “ There 
is some uncertainty as to the explana¬ 
tion of iv jrfjficLTi. Most interpretations 
are seen, at the first glance, to be false; 
as, e. g., that of Koppe, according to 
which iv frfffuiTi tv a forms one phrase, 
which stands, as he believed, for the 
Hebrew *lt^N * 13*1 sV, words which 
the lxx. never translate in this manner. 
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sword of the Spirit, which [Spirit] is the word of God.” 1 In 
fact, when the term (to pfjfia) is thus employed in the New Tes¬ 
tament, in the singular number, and as distinct from that which 
usually implies the same idea (o X0709), it points to some di¬ 
vine agency which always accompanies, or proceeds from, the 
Eternal Word; an operation which He produces, but not the 
Divine Logos Himself. It is only in the language of S. John 
that the idea of the Personality of the Word is expressed : and 
it is deserving of remark that this term (to pfjfia ), which denotes 
the divine utterance, does not occur in the singular in his Gospel. 8 


Against the connexion with dyidcy 
there is the position of the words; 
otherwise the junction of the expres¬ 
sions would not be unsuitable, accord¬ 
ing to the analogy of the dytdfeip ip 
iXrfdeLq, of John xvii. 17 and 19. The 
words can only be united with \ovrpbp 
toO CSaros. In this connexion writers 
usually recur either to the ordinance of 
Christ in the institution of Baptism, 
whereby * the washing of water * 
(das Wasserbad) receives its purifying 
power ; or to the word of reconciliation 
and forgiveness of sins. But in neither 
allusion do we see how the article be¬ 
fore Milan could be omitted; for in 
either case the Apostle would have had 
a definite word in view. Here iv M^ uarL 
rather stands as equivalent in significa¬ 
tion to iw (Eph. ii. 22) ; and 

this with the design of pointing out that 
Baptism is no mere * washing of water,* 
but a ‘ washing of water in the word f 
i.e. by means of which man is bom again 
of water, and of the Spirit (John iii. 5). 
. . . 'P Tj/ia is therefore here, as in Heb. 
i. 3# xi. 3, a description of the divine 
power and agency in general, which 
according to their nature must be a 
spiritual influence.*’—Olshausen, in loc. t 
b. iv. s. 279. Add to these passages 
S. Luke iL 25-29; the striking con¬ 
nexion in which between the phrases 
rb j>rni& Zou [rov Oeou] and rb UpcO/m 


rb 'Aytor, has been already alluded to, 
p. 134, note K 

1 Eph. vl 17 (tV MX* tow Ilpcufia- 
rot 6 iorip frrjfia 6coC). “How 
Paul can add as an explanation of the 
Spirit, 6 iorir Mil* Oeou, presents 
some obscurity. That this expression 
describes some one particular of the 
Word of God,—His threats against the 
wicked, or the commands of Christian¬ 
ity,—is, considering the universality of 

the phrase, highly improbable. 

But how can this * word of God* be de¬ 
scribed as the Spirit Himself? The 
Holy Spirit, it appears, exerts an in¬ 
fluence which accompanies the word of 
God,—an agency which the word of 
God calls forth, but which is distinct 
from the word of God itself .... 
Whether it be conceived as word of 
God the Father, or as word of Christ 
(Col. iii. 16), or as [influence of the] 
Holy Spirit, depends solely on the 
manner in which the writer regards it: 
as Revelation of the Triune God, it 
also reconciles the different relations 
to the Trinity.”—Olshausen, in loc. f 
b. iv. s. 298. On the construction of 
this passage see Appendix J. 

* Mr. Westcott, although his atten¬ 
tion has been directed to this subject, 
has not noticed the distinct signification 
of these phrases. He merely observes: 
M It is important to notice the difference 
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In the Old Testament with the exceptions already noted, Christ 
appears to act rather through the medium of this operative 
power, than after the manner of a Person; and thus, in the pas¬ 
sage: “Through faith we understand that the worlds were 
framed by the word of God,” 1 not the Personal Word (o .4070?) 
but this divine operative energy (to pr}/*a rov Seov), is repre¬ 
sented as the immediate source of all created things. In confor¬ 
mity with this idea, S. Peter tells us that it was “ the Spirit 
of Christ" which spake in the prophets* 

In bringing to a close this branch of our inquiry, I would 
briefly draw attention to the powerful evidence for the essential 
Divinity of Christ afforded by a comparison of the language of 
Scripture when referring to His inspired servants, with that in 
which the sacred writers speak of Himself. The words “ to re¬ 
veal,” “ to manifest,” or kindred expressions, are never applied 
to Christ, although often used of Him.* S. Paul writes: “ It 


between rb firjfia rov 0eoO and 6 \ 6 yos 
rod Qcov, which are both translated in 
E. V. ‘ the word of God.* ”— Elem. of 
Gosp. Harm., p. 12. He then contents 
himself with referring to the passages 
in which these expressions occur ; and 
among others to S. John Hi. 34; viii. 
47, in which texts we find the plural 
form—rd fa/jfiara rod*QeoO. 

1 Heb. xi. 3. 

* I S. Pet. i. II. This discussion 
will suitably terminate with the follow¬ 
ing quotations. S. Athanasius writes: 
dfUXet otirun lari rb Uvcvpa ddtalperor 
irpbs rbv T ibr, u>? dfupipdWtiy Itc rov 
\eyofUvov. tire ybp b A 6 yos iylyvero 
irpbs rbv rpotfrljnjp, rb, irapb rov Abyov 
tr r$ Upevfian AdXei 6 rpwprfjrqi .— 
Ad Serapion., Ep. Hi. 5, t. L p. 694. 
This great writer goes on to quote 
S. Peters saying, that “ the Holy Ghost 
spake by the mouth of David ” (Acts i. 
16), and the words of S. Paul: “ Since 
ye seek a proof of Christ speaking in 
me** (2 Cor. xui. 3); which he com¬ 
pares with the Apostle’s remark, “ The 


Holy Gho9t witnesseth in every city,’* 
&c.—Acts xx. 23. Cf. also the reference 
to S. Athanasius, Lect. ii. p. 78, note *. 

Didymus of Alexandria observes: 
“ Porro jam frequenter ostendimus ejus- 
dem operationis esse Spiritum Sanctum, 
cujus est Pater et Filius, et in eadem 
operatione imam esse substantiam; et 
reciproce eorum quae bfxoovo na sunt, 
operationem quoque non esse diversam.” 
—De Spiritu Sancto , c. xxxii. (ap. Gal- 
land., t vi. p. 275). 

* “ Ubi scientiae religionis, qum in 
Jesu fuerit, divina origo describitur, non 
usurpari solent verba dvoKaA&irr€ff0cu 
aut (pavepovaQau .; id quod nos jam ad- 
monere potest, Eum revelationis qum 
vulgo laudetur, non fuisse participem. 
In unico tantum loco Apoc. i. 1, vox 
droxdXvfif ita adhibetur ... ad indi- 
candam Ejus veritatem et divinam auc- 
toritatem verba addebantur : f) v tbwicew 
AirrQ 6 Uarljp. Atque h®c verba etiam 
verti possunt: “ quam demandavit Ei 
Pater.’ Hie igitur locus ne continere 
quidem videtur exemplum contrarium, 
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pleased God to reveal His Son in me;” 1 and S. John: “ The 
Son of God was manifested , that He might destroy the works of 
the Devil.” 3 Christ was the Revealer, but received no revela¬ 
tion. He was the source of all divine communications; not the 
channel merely through which they were to be derived. To Him 
belong the necessary and essential possession of knowledge; the 
highest perfection of mere human nature consists in its acquisi¬ 
tion. The knowledge of Him is as essential to the life of the 
soul as that of the Father :—“ This is life eternal, that they 
might know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ Whom 
Thou hast sent.” 8 That it is the office of the Eternal Son 
alone to convey such knowledge to mankind, and that at His 
good pleasure alone it can be imparted, we learn from the words 
of my text: “ No man knoweth Who the Son is, but the Father; 
and Who the Father is, but the Son, and he to whom the Son 
wills to reveal Him.” 


.Spiritum ilium, qui Apostolos 

edocturus et adjuturus erat, non minus 
sibi ipsi vindicat Jesus, quam Patri. 
* De Meo Ille sumet,* inquit (Joan. xvi. 
14), * quae vos edoceat ;* causam inter- 
serens Se omnia cum Patre communia 
habere. . . . Dicitur Ipse de ccelo ve- 
nisse, et in ccelo versari (Joan iii. 13) ; 
dicitur Patri proximus assidere (i. 18), 
cemere quae Pater agat (v. 19, sq.), 
solus videsse Patrem (vi. 46), solus qua- 
lis sit Pater, scire, aliisque pro benigni- 
tate Sua patefacere (Luc x. 22). Sic 
describitur non tam acquisitio quam 
necessaria possessio scientiae.”—C. L. 
Nitzsch, De Revel, externa eademque 
public a, pp. IO-I 2 . 

1 Gal. i. 15, 16—diroxaXttycu. 

* I S. John iii. 8— i<f>avepil> 0 ri. 

3 S. John xvii. 3. 

The argument for the Divinity of 
Christ, to which I have here drawn at¬ 
tention, has not been unnoticed by the 


Fathers. S. Gregory Naz., describing 
the nature of Inspiration as possessed 
by the sacred writers of both Testa¬ 
ments, observes to this effect: ToDro 
\jcil. rb I JvfOpa] ivljpye 1 . ... iv toTs 
irarpdai , Kcd Iv rots Hpo<trfjTaxt, ujv ol 
pkv iipavT&aOrprav 9 cbv, fj tyvioaor, 
ol Sb teal t6 plWor irpotyvwav tvvov- 
/xevoi rip UvebiMTi rb -fjyefiovucbv, k al 
cos tt apowri awbvres roTs iaoptvois. 
toulvtt] ybp 7 } rov Uveuparos 8 Crapus * 
ftrcira iv tois Xpiarov fiadrp-aU * iQ 
ybp Xpiarbv clreiv, if irapijv, obx 
ws ivepyoQv, dXV d>s bp.orlp.ip 
avpirapopaprovv * kcU ro&roi s, r/x<r- 
<rws KaO' 6<top ctol re fjcav x u (*‘*> 

/card Katpobi rpcis. — Oral., xli. c II, 
t i. p. 739- 

These three stages are to be dated, 
as S. Gregory explains,—(1.) from be¬ 
fore Christ’s glorification by His Pas¬ 
sion ; (2.) from His Resurrection; 
(3.) from His Ascension. 
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“ Ecce apertis eisdem oculis fidei, David, Amos, Danielem, Petrum, Paulum, 
Matthaeum intueor, et Sanctus Iste Spiritus qualis sit Artifex, considerare volo, 
sed in ipsa mea consideratione deficio. Iraplet namque citharccdum puerum, et 
Psalmistam facit. Implet pastorem armentarium sycomoros vellicantem, et 

Prophetam facit.Implet piscatorem, et Predicatorem facit Implet per- 

secutorem, et Doctorem gentium facit.O qualis est Artifex iste Spiritus ! 

Nulla ad disccndum mora, agitur in omne quod voluerit. Mox ut tetigerit mentem 
docet; solumque tetigisse docuisse est.’ 1 

S. Gregor. M., Homil. xxx. c. 8. 

Xa<pw f fSei£e rod Ae<nr6rov Xptorov teal tup YLpexpryruv rb Siatpopop . ... rb 
fjJproL “ TroXvpLtpus ” Tds TOPTobairds oiteovojdas arj/xalpci • rb 5b “ ToXvrpbirus n 
tup Oelup dirrcuTiuv rb 5id<popop * tiXXus ydp ChpOr) tQ 'Afipadp., teal AXXus rep 

. teal ’H^afos 5b, teal A avi^jX, teal ’Ie<roci7}\ 5id<popa idederapro 

(TX^ara * tovto 5i5dffteuv 6 tup SXup teprj Ge6y • “ ’Eyu) bpdaeis iv-X’/fOwa, tca.1 
ip xtpvl Tlpo 4 »rfTUP (buoabOrjv.” ob ydp iroXv/xop<pos ij Qda <pifois, dXX d draclSebs 

re teal daxnpATixrro^ . ovk aMjp toIpvp iupuv rbjp dviepiKTOP 

dXXd Ttvb. ax^ll JLaT0L > & irpbs rb)v xpriav & ddparos iSdtcpve 0 c6i. 

Theodoretus, In Epist. ad Hcb., c. i. i. 

** Qui a nobis Prophetae, in Vetere Testamento Videntes appellabantur: quia 
▼idebant ea quae ceteri non videbant, et prospiciebant ea, quae in mysterio abscon- 
dita erant.'* 

S. Isidorus Hispal., Etymology lib. vii. c. 8. 
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Hobea xii. 10 . 


1 have also spoken by the Prophets; and I have multiplied 
Visions, and used similitudes by the Ministry of the 
Prophets. 


W HEN entering in the last Discourse upon an examination 
of the Scriptures themselves, it was necessary, in the first 
instance, to define the field over which that examination must 
extend. It was accordingly shown, from a comparison of both 
portions of the inspired record, and from a consideration of the 
specific analogies which present themselves at every step of our 
progress, that the same organic relation subsists between the Old 
and the New Testament as between the germ and the flower. 1 
No doctrine of Inspiration, therefore, can be put forward as either 
complete or satisfactory, which does not exhibit the inseparable 
connexion of the different Books which the Bible combines; and 
which does not recognize the claims of their respective authors 
to an equal share in the controlling influence and active co¬ 
operation of the Holy Ghost. 

The facts by which we must be guided when attempting to 


1 Cf. supra , p. hi, note *. This re¬ 
lation is very clearly illustrated by a 
remark of Dr. Mill in “ The Christian 
Advocate's Publication" for 1844, p. 
413, note: <( The Catholic interpreta¬ 
tion of the citation of Hosea [xi, 1] by 
S. Matthew [ii. 15] makes Israel and 
the promised Seed to stand in the place 
of type and antitype, the latter the full 
development of what the other was in 


germ: prjrut —as Eusebius says, when 
Joseph in this instance brought the in¬ 
fant Jesus from the literal Egypt,— 
xar& dtdroiar inrrpUa U rfji rorf- 
ttjs AiyvTTTou Kol tup Tjjfa t6ttup ivl 
rods oupayods &f*a Xapfidru/p avrov 6 
Ilarfjp CMiyrpcp.—Eclog. Prophet :,p. 48, 
ed. Gaisford.” 

C£ supra, page 107, note a , and in* 
fra, page 158, note K 
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form any definite idea of Inspiration may be reduced to two 
classes. Of these classes, one consists of those indications which 
enable ns to infer, with absolute certainty, that the subject-mat¬ 
ter of many portions of Scripture must have been supematurally 
revealed; while they, with equal clearness, denote that much of 
what is there narrated has been derived from natural sources. 
Such indications are presented by the contents of both the Old 
and the New Testament. The other class of facts—presented 
by the whole manner, and language, and style of the sacred 
writers—comprises not only the direct evidence which the Bible 
itself bears to the constant presence of the divine element in¬ 
volved in its composition, but also certain phenomena which no 
less plainly attest the coexistence of a human element. To show 
how these elements, apparently so heterogeneous, may be com¬ 
bined ; to exhibit them as not merely concurrent, but as abso¬ 
lutely amalgamated in one distinct energy; to prove, moreover, 
that, under the controlling influence of the Divine Principle, 
there has hence resulted the perfect inspiration of all the parts of 
Scripture, whatever be their subject-matter;—such is the task 
to which 1 must now address myself. 

In adopting this course the direct evidence which the Bible 
supplies is necessarily postponed. The evidence is made up of 
those statements in which the sacred penmen tell us that pro¬ 
mises of spiritual guidance were given them; of the intimations 
which they convey that such promises were fulfilled; of the 
claims to infallible authority which they consequently advance 
on behalf of their own writings, or which they ascribe to the 
writings of their fellows. This portion of the subject will be 
considered on a future occasion. 1 Our attention must, for the 
present, be restricted to the facts which attest the coexistence 
of the divine and human elements in the composition of the 
Scriptures; and which supply us with one of the Conditions to 
be satisfied by any theory of Inspiration that can claim respect, 
or challenge impartial consideration. 

Two such Conditions I have already pointed out 1 as being 
necessary and sufficient for the satisfactory solution of the prob- 

1 Sec infra , Lecture vi. * Lecture i. pp. 21-29. 
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lem before ns: In the first place, we know, as a matter of fact, 
that the authorship of the different Books of both the Old and 
the New Testament must be referred to certain human agents; 
and we further perceive, on every page of those Books, traces 
of the distinct individuality and personal characteristics of their 
respective authors. 1 This coexistence of human agency with 
the impelling influence of the Holy Spirit constitutes the first 
Condition to be satisfied. The facts which impose this Condi¬ 
tion are not to be questioned. The language, the imagery, the 
forms of expression, made use of by the writers of Scripture, 
all correspond, in their most minute details, with what we might 
of ourselves expect from men whose education, and social posi¬ 
tion, and native temperament, were such as theirs are known to 
have been. This feature of the inspired record will appear 
more clearly as we proceed. The style, too, in which the differ¬ 
ent books are written is adapted with the strictest propriety to 
their subject. The grave and unimaginative language which 
befits historical narrative; the solemn tone appropriate to di¬ 
dactic composition ; the poetic colouring naturally suited, as we 
shall see, to Prophecy;—all such characteristics meet our view 
in the several divisions of the Bible. In a word, the agents, 
upon whom the divine influence was exerted, were men whose 
whole lives exemplified, and whose writings now before us 
exhibit, all the peculiarities of genius, character, thought, and 
feeling, belonging to their nature as human beings ; and result¬ 
ing from the several social positions which they respectively 
occupied, as represented in the sacred history. 


1 Bishop Lowth, referring to the quali¬ 
ties called by Longinus Grandeur of 
Conception and Vehemence or Enthusi¬ 
asm of Passion^ observes :—To each of 
these we must have recourse in the pre¬ 
sent disquisition, and in applying them 
to the sacred Poets, I shall endeavour 
to detract nothing from the dignity of 
that Inspiration which proceeds from 
higher causes, while I allow to the 
genius of each writer his own peculiar 
excellence and accomplishments. I am 
indeed of opinion, that the Divine Spirit 
by no means takes such an entire pos¬ 


session of the mind of the Prophet as 
to subdue or extinguish the character 
and genius of the man: the natural 
powers of the mind are in general ele¬ 
vated and refined, they are neither 
eradicated nor totally obscured; and 
though the writings of Moses, of David, 
and of Isaiah, always bear the marks of 
a divine and celestial impulse, we may 
nevertheless plainly discover in them 
the particular characters of their respec¬ 
tive authors.”— On the Sacred Poetry of 
the Hebrews . Lect. xvi. (Gregory’s 
transl., voL i. p. 346). 
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In the combination of the two elements thus co-operating,— 
namely, the actuation of the Spirit of God, and the distinct, 
but subordinate, agency of man,—consists what has been usually 
termed the ‘ dynamical 9 theory of Inspiration. According to 
this theory the Holy Ghost employs man’s faculties in conformity 
with their natural laws ;* at the same time, animating, guiding, 
moulding them so as to accomplish the divine purpose : 9 just as 


in nature, the principle of life, 

1 See Westcott’s “ Elements of the 
Gospel Harmony,” page 8, note ’. 

[Mr. King, in his different works 
on Precious Stones and Gems , has given 
a remarkable explanation of S. John’s 
account of the Foundations of the New 
Jerusalem in Rev. xxi. 19,20. He has 
also given, incidentally,—in a manner, 
too, which adds to its force,—an illus¬ 
tration of the influence of Divine Inspi¬ 
ration on the authors of Holy Scripture. 
Mr. King shows that S. John has most 
ingeniously disposed the Twelve pre¬ 
cious Stones according to their various 
shades of the same colour. The mi¬ 
nute acquaintance here and elsewhere 
exhibited by S. John with the nicest 
shades of colour of the precious Stones 
“ will more forcibly impress the reader, 
if he should attempt to arrange from 
memory, and by his own casually ac¬ 
quired knowledge alone, twelve gems, 
or even half that number, according to 
their proper tints .... The ‘sainted 
Seer ’ alludes in other passages to the 
proper colours of precious Stones in a 
very technical mannere. g. in Rev. 
iv. 3. “Such allusions display that 
exact knowledge of particulars only 
possessed by persons either dealing in 
precious stones, or from other circum¬ 
stances obliged to have a practical ac¬ 
quaintance with their nature, which 
oould never have been found in a Gali¬ 
lean fisherman; unless [interposes Mr. 
King] we choose to cut the knot of the 


when annexed to certain por- 


difficulty with the ever-ready sword of 
verbal inspiration-”— Nat, Hist, of pre» 
cious Stones , p. 336. 

The expression “ verbal inspiration,” 
as thus applied, is peculiarly unsuitable. 
S. John assuredly, like every other Jew, 
was familiar with the names of the pre¬ 
cious Stones enumerated by Moses (in 
Ex. xxviii. 17-20) and by Ezekiel (in 
ch. xxviii. 13). The upholder of the 
Divine Inspiration of the Bible main¬ 
tains that the same influence which 
enlightened the native faculties, and 
guided the acquired knowledge of all 
the sacred writers, directed, in the pre¬ 
sent instance, that scientific selection of 
which Mr. King has given so clear and 
learned an account The phrase which 
correctly describes such an influence is 
“ Dynamic Inspirationand of this 
no better illustration can be adduced 
than the language of the Seer in the 
present passage see The Speakers 
Commentary on Rev. xxi. 19, 20.] 

* For some remarks respecting the 
design and structure of the Bible, see 
Lecture i; p. 13, &c. How admirably 
even the structure of the inspired writ¬ 
ings has been adapted to the wants and 
imperfections of mankind, has been no¬ 
ticed in very striking language by S. 
Basil, when explaining the nature of the 
Psalms (“ Homil. in Ps. i.,” t. i. p. 90). 
This passage is quoted by Hooker, 
where he observes that the Church’s 
use of psalmody is (as Rabonus Maurus 
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tions of matter, exhibits its vital energy in accordance with con¬ 
ditions which that matter imposes ; while it governs and directs, 
at the same time, the organism with which it is combined. 1 
We must, therefore, look upon Inspiration as a divine power 
acting not only on, but through, man. We must not regard the 
sacred penmen, on the one hand, as passive machines, yielding to 
an external mechanical force 1 —such a view takes in merely the 
objective side of inspiration: on the other hand, if we dwell solely 


had expressed it) “ to the end that unto 
grosser and heavier minds, whom bare 
words do not easily move, the sweet¬ 
ness of melody might make some en¬ 
trance for good things.” “ S. Basil,” 
continues Hooker, “himself acknow¬ 
ledging as much, did not think that from 
such inventions the least jot of estima¬ 
tion and credit thereby should be dero¬ 
gated,—' For’ (saith he) ‘whereas the 
Holy Spirit saw that mankind is unto 
virtue hardly drawn, and that righteous¬ 
ness is the less accounted of by reason 
of the proneness of our affections to that 
which delighteth; it pleaseth the wis¬ 
dom of the same Spirit to borrow from 
melody that pleasure, which mingleth 
with heavenly mysteries, causeth the 
smoothness and softness of that which 
toucheth the ear to convey as it were 
by stealth the treasure of good things 
unto man’s mind. To this purpose were 
those harmonious tunes of psalms de¬ 
vised for us, that they which are either 
in years but young, or touching perfec¬ 
tion of virtue as not yet grown to ripe¬ 
ness, might, when they think they sing, 
learn. O the wise conceit of that hea¬ 
venly Teacher, which bath by His skill 
found out a way, that doing those 
things wherein we delight, we may 
also learn that whereby we profit 1’ ”— 
Eccl. Poly b. v. 38, Keble’s ed. voL ii. 
p. 162. 

1 I have already (Lect. i. p. 25) ad¬ 
duced this illustration, as well as that 
supplied by the received doctrine of the 


Church respecting the co* operation of 
Divine Grace. That in the ordinary 
exercise of the Holy Spirit’s influence, 
man's distinct working must ever be 
combined with God's continual aiding 
is expressly taught by S. Paul * “ Work 
out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling, for it is God which worketh 
in you both to will and to do” (rfy 
iavrtop aionjpiay Karepy&fcaOe' Qebs 
ydp ioTiv 6 iyepyuv iy vjuv). —Phil. ii. 
12, 13. On this statement of Scripture 
is founded S. Augustine's famous pro¬ 
position, incorporated by the Anglican 
Church in her Tenth Article: “Sine 
Illo vel operante ut velimus, vel co- 
operante cum volumus ad bona pietatis 
opera nihil valemus.”— De Grot, ct lib . 
Arbilr.y § 33, t. x. p. 735. See also 
supray p. 31. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that no more than an analogy 
exists between this ordinary influence 
of the Holy Ghost upon Christians in 
general, and that Inspiration which 
prompted and guided the sacred writers. 
These two agencies of the same Spirit, 
although analogous , are specifically dis¬ 
tinct. This subject will be discussed in 
Lecture v. 

* The objections, to which such a 
view of Inspiration is obnoxious, have 
been briefly noticed in Lecture i. p. 22; 
to which remarks I may here add the 
observations of a celebrated writer to 
the same effect. Bishop Warburton, 
arguing against what he calls the “ idea 
of organic [or, as it is now usually 
L 
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upon the subjective phase of this influence, we lose sight of the 
living connexion of the writers with God. 1 Were this latter con¬ 
ception correct, the authors of Scripture, following the impulse 
of their own genius, and in accordance with their own judg¬ 
ment, proceeded, in the natural course of things, to develop new 
inferences from the germ of Truth implanted within them ; a and 
hence, as some have argued, we cannot accept all the conclusions 
at which they have arrived as either infallible or authoritative. 
The true doctrine, as it recoils from any such negation of the 
divine majesty of the Bible, so it equally ignores the defective 
estimate of the opposite extreme.* The human element, instead 


termed, ‘mechanical*]Inspiration,’’ob¬ 
jects among other matters: “(i.) It 
would be putting the Holy Spirit on an 
unnecessary employment; for much of 
these sacred volumes being historical, 
and of facts and discourses which had 
fallen under the observation of the 
writers, they did not need His imme¬ 
diate assistance to do this part of their 
business for them. (2.) Had the Scrip¬ 
tures been written under this organic 
inspiration, there must have been the 
most perfect agreement amongst the 
four Evangelists, in every circumstance 
of the smallest fact. But we see there 

is not this perfect agreement. 

(3.) Were this the true idea of Scrip¬ 
ture-inspiration, that each writer was but 
the mere organ of the Spirit, the 
phraseology or turn of expression had 
been one and the same throughout all 
the sacred books written in the same 
language .”—A Discount on the Office of 
the Holy Spirit , Works, ed. 1788, vol. iv. 
p. 566. In avoiding one extreme, how¬ 
ever, Bishop Warburton has fallen into 
another. His definition of Inspiration 
opens with the statement, “ That the 
Holy Spirit so directed the pens of 
these writers that no considerable error 
should fall from them, ... by preserv¬ 
ing them by the more ordinary means 
of Providence, from any mistakes of 


consequence'' &c.—p. 568; to which 
remarks he appends the curious conclu¬ 
sion : “ This seems to be the true idea 
of the Inspiration in question. This only 
doth agree with all appearances; and 
will fully answer the purpose of an 
inspired writing, which is to afford an 
INFALLIBLE rule [the emphasis is the 
Bishop’s own] for the direction of the 
Catholic Church.” 

1 Cf. Westcott, loc cit. y p. 6. 

* “A gift,” observes Mr. Morell, 
speaking of the Pentateuch, which its 
author “ was left to make use of as 
necessity or propriety might suggest.” 
See the passage already quoted, p. 13, 
note *. “ I know ,” continues Mr. Morell, 
“ that I am speaking the conviction of 
many learned men and devout Chris¬ 
tians, when I say, that the blind deter¬ 
mination to represent every portion of 
the Old Testament as being alike writ¬ 
ten entirely under the guidance of God, 
and by the special direction of the Spirit, 
has been one of the most fearful hin¬ 
drances which ever stood in the way of 
an honest, firm, and rational belief in 
the reality of a Divine Inspiration at 
all.’’— Philosophy of Religion, p. 178. 

* Mr. Westcott well describes these 
extremes : ** The earliest apologists of 
modem times confined themselves to 
the literal assertion of a mechanical 
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of being suppressed, becomes an integral part of the agency 
employed—moulded, it is true, and guided, and brought into 
action, by the co-operation of the Spirit; but not the less really, 
on that account, participating in the result produced. Nay more, 
the peculiar type of each writer’s nature was even essential to 
the due reception of that particular phase of truth presented by 
his statements: his share in the great work was apportioned to 
the order of his intellect, and the class of his emotions; while 
his characteristic form of expression was absolutely requisite, for 
the adequate and complete conveyance of his divine message. 
Without the moving power, man could not have grasped the 
divine communications; without the living instrument those 


power. They regarded the divine 
agency as operating externally and not 
internally ;—as acting on man and not 
through man ; they lost the idea of an 
active energy in that of a passive state. 
At present the case seems reversed, and 
the reason is evident. Our predecessors 
had to assert the reality of Inspiration 
against those who ridiculed its very 
name, and denied the possibility of a 
revelation; while we have to show that 
it is a peculiar influence, against those 
who see in the Apostles only the ordi¬ 
nary working of God. They had to 
contend with those who denied the 
spirit through the outward form; while 
we have to resist those who deny the 
outward form to secure the spirit,—who 
claim as the primal attributes of man 
what we hold to be the after-gifts of 
heaven.”— loc. cit ., p. 5. Mr. MoreU 
again supplies us with an illustration 
which will exhibit the justice of Mr. 
Westcott’s remark : “ If it be said that 
the providence of God must have 
watched over the composition and con¬ 
struction of a canonical book, which 
was to have so vast an influence on the 
destiny of the world,—we are quite 
ready to admit, and even ourselves to 
assert it. But in the same sense Provi¬ 
dence watches over every other event 
which bears upon the welfare of man, 


although the execution of it be left to 
the freedom of human endeavour. And 
what, after all, need we in the Scrip¬ 
tures more than this ? Why should we 
be perpetually craving after a stiff, 
literal, verbal infallibility ? Christianity 
consists not in propositions—it is a life 
in the soul; its laws and precepts are 
not engraven on stone; they can only 
be engraven on the fleshy tables of the 
heart.”— Jbid., p. 183. Few, indeed, 
will be found to deny that “ Christianity 
consists not in propositions —as few, 
perhaps, as would allege that an electric 
current consists in the formulae by 
which Gauss or Faraday has expressed 
its laws. The knowledge, however, of 
what Christianity is, as well as of the 
laws of electricity, must be communi¬ 
cated by propositions; and it is not 
more unnatural that the Christian 
should “ crave ” for an assurance that 
God’s revelation has come to him 
unclouded by human error, than that 
the student in the exact sciences should 
“crave” for perfect accuracy in the 
structure of the formulae, by which 
the philosopher from whom he derives 
his information has expressed the se¬ 
crets of Nature. For some remarks 
on the meaning of the phrase * Chris¬ 
tian knowledge,’ see infra t Lecture 
vi. 

L 2 
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communications could not have received fitting expression. The 
Bible, it has been well observed, “ is authoritative, for it is the 
voice of God; it is intelligible, for it is in the language of men .” 1 

It appears to me, however, that the “dynamical” theory, 
taken alone, is not sufficient to account for all the phenomena 
which the Bible presents to our view. By it, the first Condition 
only of our problem is satisfied. We must, therefore, seek for 
a further principle according to which the remaining Condition, 
equally imposed by the nature of the question, may also be com¬ 
plied with. This Condition arises from that class of facts which 
indicate, as I have observed above, that a considerable portion of 
what the Bible contains consists of matters already known to the 
sacred writers; or the knowledge of which might be—nay, which 
we actually know often was—derived from the ordinary sources 
of information that were at their command . 3 Other portions, 
again, are such as they could not have become acquainted with, 
except by an immediate communication from heaven.* The 
principle which satisfies this Condition is that of the distinction 
between Revelation and Inspiration. I have shown, on a former 
occasion , 4 that this distinction is specific, and not merely one of 
degree: and we perceived, in the last Discourse, that the sources, 
too, from which Revelation and Inspiration respectively proceed 
are also different; the former having as its author the Second, 
the latter the Third, Person in the Holy Trinity. 


1 Westcott, loc. cit p. 8. 

1 See, for example, the statement of 
S. Luke in the introduction to his 
Gospel,—the opening of S. John’s First 
Epistle, &c. Compare also the remarks 
on this subject, supra, p. 26, &c. 

8 E. g. the announcements of the fu¬ 
ture ; the account of the Creation, &c. 
I do not, of course, mean to deny that 
some of the sacred writers received 
immediate revelations even of matters 
of fact which they might have learned 
from human testimony. I have already 
adduced one instance of this kind, re- 
corded in the passage quoted (p. 27, 
note *) from 1 Kings xiv. 5. The case 


of S. Paul is still more to the point. 
He tells us of “ the Gospel which was 
preached of him/* that he neither re¬ 
ceived it of man, neither was he taught 
it, but by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ”—Gal. i 11, 12 : we know also 
from 1 Cor. xi. 23, xv. 3, that such 
revelations conveyed the knowledge of 
matters of fact which he might have 
learned from the other Apostles, as 
well as of matters of doctrine. It is 
plain, however, that such cases were 
exceptions to the usual course of the 
Divine Economy—see, e. g. the last 
note. 

4 Lecture i. p. 29, &c. 
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It may be well, moreover, again to observe that the gift of 
Inspiration was equally required by those among the authors of 
Scripture who had received revelations, as by those to whom 
divine knowledge was never thus imparted. In the former case 
Inspiration was necessary not only in order to enable the sacred 
writer correctly to apprehend, and faithfully to express, the sub- 
stanoe of the divine communication , 1 but also for a further reason. 
It iB to be remembered that, when a revelation had been onoe 
conveyed to any person, and publicly announced by him, it 
became as much a matter of history as any natural event of which 
the Bible takes notice. We have reason to believe that, in gene¬ 
ral, the divine communications were not committed to writing 
for some time after they were received ; 2 there are even instances* 
of several years having elapsed before they were thus placed on 
record. Now, in all such cases, where it was the will of God 
that a record of Revelation should be preserved as a guide 
and a rule for future ages, the co-operation of the Holy Spirit 
was indispensable; in order both to bring the original commu- 


1 See Lecture i. p. 30, and infra, 
p. 173, note ■. 

* This obviously took place whenever 
God’s will was unfolded by means of 
dreams; whether we regard the dreams 
of men who were never inspired,—as 
Pharaoh, Nebuchadnezzar, &c., or those 
of prophets who were also to the fullest 
extent guided by Inspiration. Thus Da¬ 
niel writes : “ In the first year of Bel¬ 
shazzar king of Babylon, Daniel had a 
dream and vision of his head upon his 
bed: then he wrote the dream, and 
told the sum of the matters. Daniel 
spake and said, I saw in my vision by 
night,” &c.—vii. I, 2. The same is to 
be said of the communications from 
heaven which the Patriarchs received, 
and which Moses has recorded in the 
Book of Genesis. We cannot doubt 
that the promises to Abraham, for ex¬ 
ample, were handed down and preserved 
by his descendants; and that Moses 
was familiar, from his childhood, with 


those revelations which unfolded the 
future glories of his nation. Thus, too, 
in the New Testament, S. Luke has 
given an account of the Annunciation 
(ch. i. 26-38), of the communication of 
the Angel to Cornelius (Acts x.), &c . 

* Thus we read : “ And it came to 
pass in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, 
the son of Josiah king of Judah, that 
this word came unto Jeremiah from the 
Lord, saying, Take thee a roll of a book, 
and write therein aU that the words I 
have spoken unto thee . • from the day I 
spake unto thee, from the days of Josiah, 
even unto this day.**—Jer. xxxvi. 1, 2. 
But we also know that such revelations 
were given during a period of twenty- 
three years : “The word that came to 

Jeremiah.in the fourth year of 

Jehoiakim.saying, From Ihe 

thirteenth year of Josiah.even 

unto this day, that is, the three and twen¬ 
tieth year, the word of the Lord hath 
come unto me.”—Jer. xxv. 1-3. 
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nication before the mind of the sacred writer, in its primi¬ 
tive perfection, and to enable him to record it with infallible 
accuracy . 1 

By attending to these principles, which satisfy the second 
Condition of our problem, we are at once able to perceive the 
weakness of the great mass of those arguments commonly 
brought forward for the purpose of proving the existence of 
error or imperfection in the Bible . 2 In such objections it is 
tacitly assumed that the matters to which exception is taken 
are recorded as being actually revelations from God; while in 
truth they are often nothing more than historical details which 
have been inserted as simple matters of fact in the Scripture 
narrative, under the guidance of its Divine Author . 8 


1 E. g. in the case to which the last 
note refers, “ after that the king had 
burned the roll” on which the prophet 
had written all that God had com¬ 
manded him—“ the word of the Lord 
came to Jeremiah .... saying, Take 
thee again another roll and write in it 
all the former words that were in the 
first roll which Jehoiakim hath burned.” 
—Jer. xxxvi. 27, 28. 

If, as I have said, a record of Revela¬ 
tion was to be preserved at all for future 
ages as a guide or a rule, divine co¬ 
operation was obviously indispensable. 
Eichhom (“ Einleit. in das A.T.,” b. iv. 
s. xxiii.) observes that Greek antiquity 
seems to have attached no importance 
to the preservation of the words of an 
oracular announcement. Hence, when 
one writer has not copied another, 
heathen oracles have been handed down 
in different forms which often convey 
meanings altogether dissimilar. E.g.— 
When the Thasians, in obedience to 
the laws of Draco, cast into the sea the 
statue of the athlete Theagenes (by the 
fall of which a man had been accident¬ 
ally killed), the Pythia, consulted on 
the subject of a famine which occurred 
shortly afterwards, replied : Oeaytvyv 
5 * AfjjnjCTQv d^Acare rbv fUyar vptcw, 


—according to the version given by 
Pausanias (lib. vi. 11); while the form 
in which it is reported by Eusebius 
(“ Prfflpar. Evang.,” lib. v. 34), is alto¬ 
gether different : Eft wdrpTjy <pvyd$a* 
Kardyuv A-fjfirfrpay dfifyras. 

* As exemplifying the neglect of the 
distinction here insisted upon, and its 
results, I may adduce the words of 
M. Athanase Coquerel: “ God’s share 
in Revelation is called Inspiration. In¬ 
spiration is a transmission of ideas from 
God to man.”— Christianity, p. 202. 
“Religious and moral truth exist in 
Revelation in a relative degree only; 
scientific truth, therefore, could not be 
found there in an absolute degree. 
These considerations end in leading to 
the discovery that Revelation must 
contain errors in what regards scientific 
truth. This was a condition strictly neces¬ 
sary to the gift of Revelation.”— lb. p. 211. 

3 See, for example, the quotation from 
Mr. Coleridge, supra. Lecture i. p. 28, 
note *. Or, still more to the point, 
take the class of objections founded, as 
in the case of M. Coquerel, upon the 
(alleged) mistakes committed by the 
writers of Scripture when touching upon 
matters of science. As illustrating the 
bearing of the distinction between Re- 
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Having made these preliminary remarks, I now proceed to 
state the arguments by which the * dynamical ’ theory of Inspi¬ 
ration may be supported. Inspiration, I must again repeat, is to 
be understood as denoting that divine influence under which all 
the parts of the Bible have been committed to writing;—whether 
they contain an account of ordinary historical facts, or the nar¬ 
rative of supernatural revelations. In the reception and utter¬ 
ance of such revelations it is admitted by all who allow that 
any communication has taken place between earth and heaven, 
that the human agent can be regarded in no other light than as 
an instrument in the hand of God, by whose intervention His 
counsels have been made known to man. If in any case, here 
assuredly the strict ‘ mechanical ’ theory of Inspiration (if true) 
must hold good;—a theory according to which each phrase and 
expression in the Bible has been set down by the sacred penman 
at the dictation of the Holy Ghost. But if the facts which we 
are about to consider warrant our asserting that, even in the 
reception of what are, in the most literal sense, revelations, 
human agency has had its full scope ; and that each prophetic 
announcement, as recorded in the pages of Scripture, bears the 
undoubted stamp of the genius, and mental culture, and ex¬ 
ternal circumstances of the prophet who has given it utterance : 
we are surely justified in concluding that, when relating matters 
of history, or drawing inferences from previous revelations, the 
same scope, at least, was allowed to the individual characteris¬ 
tics of the inspired writers. 

The general method according to which the Divine Scheme 
has been developed might, indeed, of itself, justify such a con¬ 
clusion. We are expressly taught by the whole tenour of Scrip¬ 
ture, that the course which God has pursued in conveying His 
revelations to man has been always singularly marked by the 


velation and Inspiration in answering 
such objections, I would refer the reader 
to the remarks on “Joshua’s miracle,” 
infra , Lecture viii., where other topics 
of this nature will be considered. With 
much truth Jahn observes : “ This de¬ 


termination of the idea of Inspiration, 
and its distinction from Revelation; 
must be attended to with care, because 
the two are very often interchanged; 
and from this cause great difficulties 
arise. **— Einleit ., Th. i. s. 92. 
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employment of natural means : and farther, that at each step in 
the progress of His providential dispensations, as well as in the 
accomplishment of prophetic announcements, the expenditure (if 
one may reverentially use the term) of miraculous agency has 
ever been strikingly sparing. This principle may be briefly 
illustrated. Take, for example, a fact pointed out by a distin¬ 
guished writer on Prophecy: David was anointed, and there¬ 
fore predicted, as king long before he ascended the throne. 
“ By a series of events, following in the ordinary course of Pro¬ 
vidence without any miracle interposed, this prediction was 

brought to pass.No other single narrative of Scripture 

is so prolix and circuitous as that which describes the accom¬ 
plishment of this particular prediction. The sequel of things 
described is protracted, often retrograde in the expectation, and 
apparently receding from the event ; and it fills many chapters 1 
before it is brought to a close. Upon which I would observe,” 
continues Mr. Davison, “ that it offers, and seems to be designed 
to offer, an example, in the actual development, of the progress 
of Prophecy to its completion, whatever may be the mazes and 
flexures through which it has to work its way; and suggests to 
us, in other cases not so particularly narrated, how the divine 
prescience penetrates through the perplexity of human affairs, 
and its predictions, without a sensible miracle , pass to their near 
or their remote fulfilment .” 3 To this acute observation another 
illustration may be added . 3 In considering the single predictions 
of Scripture apart from the complete structure of Prophecy, we 
may observe that a certain method has been almost uniformly 
pursued, which constitutes, as it were, the Law , according to 


1 From I Sam. xvi. to 2 Sam. v. 

144 Discourses on Prophecy,” p. 183. 

5 I am anxious to speak here with the 
utmost caution ; as my object is merely 
to illustrate the ordinary course of Re¬ 
velation, not to take any part in the 
controversy which has arisen on a sub¬ 
ject with which the present work is 
concerned but indirectly. Some valu¬ 


able remarks upon this controversy are 
to be found in the opening chapter of 
Hofmann’s treatise, 44 Weissagung und 
Erfullung.” Many writers of recent 
times, it is there pointed out, have laid 
down such 4 Laws’ of the relation of 
Prophecy to its fulfilment as only em¬ 
brace certain cases ; and, consequently, 
they exclude from the rank of Prophecy, 
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which the different portions of God’s Revelation have been com¬ 
municated :—namely, that each prediction, with scarcely an ex¬ 
ception, proceeds from and attaches itself to some definite fact in 


all those parts of Scripture to which 
their arbitrary ‘ Law' does not apply. 
Others again, fearing the excesses to 
which such views have led, have gone 
into the opposite extreme; and by 
looking merely to the single pheno¬ 
mena, have given up, from the first, 
all idea of the existence of any relation 
or order in the scheme of Prophecy. 
Of this latter class, Hengstenberg may 
be adduced as an example (see infra , 
p. 154, note *). Among writers of the 
former class may be reckoned Dr. Ar¬ 
nold, who observes: ** Prophecy fixes 
our attention on principles, on good and 
evil, on truth and falsehood, on God 

and on His enemy.Prophecy 

then is God’s voice, speaking to us re¬ 
specting the issue, in all time, of that 
great struggle which is the real interest 
of human life, the struggle between 

good and evil.The Seed of the 

woman shall bruise the serpent’s head, 
but the serpent, notwithstanding, shall 
first bruise His heel. So completely is 
the earliest prophecy recorded in Scrip¬ 
ture, the sum and substance, so to speak, 
of the whole language of Prophecy, how 
diversified so ever in its particular 
forms.**— Sermons , 5th ed. voL i. p. 377. 
And again : “ Other events, lesser mer¬ 
cies, earthly deliverances, are in part 
the subject of Prophecy, and in part its 
fulfilment. But its language, the lan¬ 
guage of hope in God, naturally goes 

beyond these.And therefore it 

seeks elsewhere its real fulfilments ; it 
tarries not on those lower heights which 
would receive it on its first ascent from 
the valley, but ascends and mounts 
continually to the mountain of God.”— 
Ibid ’, p. 400, note. Almost to the same 
effect Olshausen remarks, that the Bible 
represents the contest between Good 


and Evil as foreshadowed by the rela¬ 
tion between Israel and other nations. 
“ Israel has continually its opponents 
among the other nations, who contra¬ 
vene its efforts towards Good, but who 
serve, at the same time, in the season 
of its disobedience, as a scourge in the 
hand of God. First, the Egyptians with 
their Pharaoh ; then, the Canaanites 
with their kings ; again, Babylon with 
its despots ; Rome, in fine,—the eagles 
who devour the carcase. These refer¬ 
ences the Bible again understands, in a 
higher sense, of humanity, of the spiri¬ 
tual Israel, which struggles towards its 
lofty aim : it, too, has its Egyptians, its 
Babylon, as well as ‘Israel after the 
flesh’ (Rev. xi. 8; xiv. $).”—£in Wort 
iiber tie/. Sckriftsinn , s. 96. 

This mode of regarding Prophecy in¬ 
volves much that is just as well as pro¬ 
found ; and the principle of the preg¬ 
nant signification of Scripture which 
it implies will be adverted to in Lecture 
vii. The objection, however, to which 
Dr. Arnold’s view is obnoxious is 
founded on the exclusive manner in 
which he has applied this principle, and 
the consequences which he has inferred 
from it. In the year 1825, he wrote as 
follows: “I think that, with the ex¬ 
ception of those prophecies which re¬ 
late to our Lord, the object of Prophecy 
is rather to delineate principles and 
states of opinion which shall come, than 
external events. I grant that Daniel 
seems to furnish an exception.”— Life 
and Correspondence\ 6th ed. p. 59. In 
1840, however, the full result is stated: 
“I am very glad, indeed, that you like 
my Prophecy Sermons: the points in 
particular on which I did not wish to 
enter, if I could help it, but which very 
likely I shall be forced to touch on. 
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the historical present . 1 In other words, when the future is to 
be foreshadowed, certain events of the time, historical or inci¬ 
dental, are selected as occasions on which may be founded the 
several disclosures of the divine will.* The Almighty*—who 
can question it ?—could in all cases have unveiled His purpose 


relate to the latter chapters of Daniel, 
which, if genuine, would be a clear ex¬ 
ception to my canon of interpretation, 
as there can be no reasonable spiritual 
meaning made out of the Kings of the 
North and South. But I have long 
thought that the greater part of the 
Book of Daniel is most certainly a very 
late work, of the time of the Maccabees; 
and the pretended prophecy about the 
kings of Grecia and Persia, and of the 
North and South, is mere history, like 
the [poetical prophecies in Virgil and 

elsewhere.that there may be 

genuine fragments in it, is very likely.” 
—Ibid., p. 505. 

1 “ Die achte Prophetie wurzelt zu- 
nachst auf dem historischen Grunde 
der Gegenwart.”—Havemick, Einleil ., 
Th. 11. Abth. ii. s. 52. S. Augustine 
clearly recognizes this principle, when 
speaking of the prediction of Nathan, 
2 Sam. vii. 12, 14 (see infra , p. 156, 
note l ), he observes Facta est quideni 
nonnulla imago rei futurre etiam in 
Salomone, in eo quod Templum aedifi- 
cavit, et pacem habuit secundum nomen 

suum.sed eadem sua persona 

per umbram futuri praenunciabat etiam 
ipse Christum Dominum nostrum, non 
exhibebat. Unde quaedam de illo ita 
scripta sunt, quasi de ipso ista praedicta 
sint, dum Scriptura Sancta etiam rebus 
gestis prophetans, quodam modo in eo 
figuram delineat futurorum .”—De Civ . 
Dei , lib. xvii. c. 8, t. vii. p. 471. 

* Otto Strauss, in his 11 Exposition of 
the prophecy of Nahum, illustrated from 
the Monuments of Assyria" (Berlin, 
1853), has pointed out the important 
bearing of this principle upon the inter¬ 


pretation of Prophecy : “ Sacros Israel - 
itarum prophetas constat non temere 
nec nulla provocatos occasione et neces¬ 
sitate fuisse vaticinatos .... Cujusvis 
igitur vaticinii causa et ratio e temporis 
sui conditione eruenda est.”—c. II. p. 
xix. As an example of this we may 
adduce the connexion of the sins of 
Manasseh with the predictions respect¬ 
ing the Exile in Babylon (cf. 2 Kings 
xxiv. 3; Jer. xv. 4). Observe, too, that 
the duration of that exile exactly cor¬ 
responded with the space of time which 
elapsed between the first year of the 
reign of Manasseh, and the carrying out 
of the reformation byjosiah. Manas¬ 
seh reigned fifty-five years (2 Chron. 
xxxiii. 1); Amon two years (ver. 21); 
and in the twelfth year of his reign 
Josiah “ began to purge Judah and 
Jerusalem from the high places ” (2 
Chron. xxxiv. 3). Now 55 + 2+13 
= 7a See O. Strauss, ib., p. xxx. 

* This is the objection of Dr. Heng- 
stenberg, who is quoted by Hofmann 
{loc. at, s. 3) as a type of the second 
class of writers to whom I have re¬ 
ferred, p. 153, note. These writers con¬ 
tend that a prediction is to be prized 
the more, the more isolated it appears; 
—its superhuman origin being thus ren¬ 
dered, it is thought, of easier proof. 
Hengstenberg’s words are: “ Who shall 
prescribe the rule to God which He is 
to follow in His revelations ? Who shall 
say that He may never do that which 
He does not according to the rule ?”— 
Christologie , ite Ausg., Th. I. Abth. ii. 
s. 193. And he elsewhere alleges, as a 
reason for his rejection of the c Law 9 of 
Prophecy now before us, that what is thus 
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without observing any such method, or acting in accordance 
with any such law: but He has not only thought fit to dis¬ 
close His will gradually , as the Scripture narrative clearly im¬ 
plies :—He has also, as a general rule, availed Himself (if we 
may use the phrase) of certain occasions which were presented, 


connected with an actual event might 
easily be regarded, not as a divine reve¬ 
lation, but as a mere subjective fore¬ 
boding—“ blosse subjective Vorahn- 
ung.”— Beitrdge tur Einleit. ins A. T., 
i. s. 188. This latter remark, I should 
observe, is directed immediately, and 
with justice, against the theory of 
Nitzsch, that Prophecy is “the repre¬ 
sented future of the kingdom of God, 
grounded on an internal perception of 
the divine decree, which, ever proceed¬ 
ing from a definite point of the histo¬ 
rical present, points out with more or 
less distinctness of detail the comple¬ 
tion of the divine economy ; and whilst 
it is conversant with the divine in his¬ 
tory, but not with the outward matter, 
characterizes reality only in those lead¬ 
ing points wherein it especially accords 
with truth.”— System der christl. Lehre , 
s. 67. (Montgomery’s transl., § 35, p. 
88). On such a theory (as Hengsten- 
berg truly observes), all that is divine 
in prophecy would disappear, and “ the 
prophecy of Redemption in general 
could be derived from man's need of 
Redemption, combined with the know¬ 
ledge of divine lo ve.”—Beitrage, loe . cit. 

But still, the perversion of a princi¬ 
ple must not induce us to overlook its 
tnjth, or tempt us to pass over the facts 
which Scripture offers to our view. No 
doubt the Lord Almighty can convey 
the knowledge of His will when and how 
He pleases; and they who venture to 
argue, A priori, that such or such a * Law' 
expresses the relation of all Prophecy 
to its fulfilment, enter upon depths 
which human reason cannot pretend 
to fathom: but we may reverentially 


approach this inquiry, following the 
course allowed to be just and reason¬ 
able in all sound philosophy. In other 
words, we may investigate the occasions 
on which, as the Bible tells us, God's 
revelations have been given; and we 
may inquire,—not assuredly what has 
determined the course of the divine con¬ 
duct,—but what, in point of fact, has 
constituted it. In short, we may seek in 
the ’pages of Scripture whether the 
revelations of God have come to man 
without order, or connexion, or me¬ 
thod or whether they have been com¬ 
municated (to borrow the language of 
philosophy) according to some * Law.' 
Now the Bible, by no means obscurely, 
points out the existence of a remarkable 
relation between the divine announce¬ 
ments and certain historical events; nay 
more (in opposition to the doctrine laid 
down by Nitzsch), we can continually 
point out the mutual connexion which 
subsists between the divine element in 
history and its external matter . Thus 
Israel, in all its institutions, as well as 
in its external history, is one grand 
prophecy of the future. Take, e. g. the 
78th Psalm, in which the entire history 
of the chosen people is specially par¬ 
ticularized, and expounded in a spi¬ 
ritual manner. The New Testament 
(1 Cor. x.) informs us how S. Paul 
understood this Psalm, and applied it 
to Christ: nay more, an Evangelist 
places its Messianic reference beyond 
any doubt, by his adoption of its open¬ 
ing words to describe the Saviour's 
mode of instruction: “ Without a para¬ 
ble spake He not unto them : that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
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from time to time, and which formed a species of natural channel 
for the conveyance of His revelations . 1 Instances of this mode 
of acting will present themselves to every mind. Suffice it here 
to mention the memorable example afforded by the narrative 
contained in the seventh chapter of the second Book of Samuel; 


the prophet, saying, I will open my 
mouth in parables ; I will utter,” &c.— 
S. Matt. xiii. 35. 

In opposition to the view here stated, 
Hengstenberg considers it a needless 
task to seek for the relation of Prophecy 
to the time and occasion of its delivery. 
His error will be seen at once if we 
bear in mind his mode of treating the 
Psalms, in which it is especially im¬ 
portant to trace those occasions in 
David’s history which were selected as 
points to which predictions respecting 
Christ might be, as it were, attached. 
Neglecting this principle, Hengstenberg 
regards the fulfilment, in our Lord’s 
history, of some of the Psalms to be 
merely casual; and excludes from his 
“Christology” others which the New 
Testament unquestionably represents as 
Messianic. In that work (ite Ausg. 
Th. I. i. s. 94, u. s. 154) he divides 
those Psalms which alone he allows to 
be Messianic into two classes: (1.) 
those which describe the Messiah in 
glory; viz., Psalms ii., xlv., lxxii., cx.; 
(2.) those in which a suffering Messiah 
is depicted ; viz., Psalms xvi., xxii., xl. 
Hofmann with reason observes: “ Why 
is the 45th Psalm to be preferred to the 
8th, when both are referred in the same 
manner to Jesus in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and nowhere else? Jesus 
Himself quotes a passage from Ps. xli. 
with the words, “ that the Scripture 
may be fulfilled,” and refers it to Him¬ 
self [viz., Ps. xli. 9, ‘‘He that cateth 
bread with Me hath lifted up his heel 
against Me.”—S. John xiii. 18] ; is this 
Psalm to be regarded as less Messianic 
than the 22nd? We clearly see why 


Hengstenberg has omitted the 8th and 
41st Psalms : he found it impossible to 
refer them throughout to Jesus”— loc. cit. 
s. 4. In the 2nd edition of his “ Chris¬ 
tology” (Berlin, 1854), Hengstenberg 
goes still farther. He now considers that 
Psalms xxii., cii., cix., are those which 
refer most definitely to the suffering 
Messiah (b. i. s. 167); in accordance 
with his previous assertion (*' Commen- 
tar Uber die Psalm.Berlin, 1842) that 
the quotations in the New Testament 
(Acts ii. 30, 31 ; Heb. x. 5, &c.) from 
Psalms xvi. and xl., afford no sufficient 
foundation for a direct Messianic inter¬ 
pretation see b. i. s. 338; b. ii s. 323. 

1 We can trace this ‘law’ of Pro¬ 
phecy even in cases which may appear 
to present an exception : I mean the 
announcement by name, so many years 
before their appearance, of Josiah (1 
Kings xiii. 2), and Cyrus (Isai. xliv. 28 ; 
xlv. 1),—the solitary instances of this 
kind of prediction to be found in the 
Old Testament. In each of these cases 
there is the closest connexion with the 
immediate occasion of the prophetic 
communication. In 1 Kings xiii. 2, the 
name Josiah (irPKW) expresses the 
fundamental thought of the prediction 
of which it is a part. The prediction 
directly refers to the signification of the 
name [Gesenius explains it to mean: 
“quem Jehovah sanat: a rad. 
sanavit , et W], which is as expressive 
here, as is that of Immanuel, when em¬ 
ployed by Isaiah (ch. vii. 14). The 
announcement of “the man of God” 
that “Jehovah founds or supports”— 
which is implied by the name Josiah— 
is obviously opposed to the erection, by 
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where God employs the occasion of correcting the error into 
which Nathan’s precipitancy had led him, for the purpose of 
conveying the fundamental prediction which represents Christ 
as the Son of David, and on which are founded all the Messianic 
Psalms . 1 By this fact of the connexion of single predictions with 


Jeroboam, of that altar the destruction 
of which it was the prophet’s imme¬ 
diate design to proclaim : '* O altar, 
altar, thus saith the Lord; Behold a 
child shall be bom unto the house of 

David, Josiah by name.And he 

gave a sign the same day, saying . . Be¬ 
hold the altar shall be rent,” &c.,—in 
other words, Jehovah, not Jeroboam, is 
the true founder of the altar. In the 
next place, as to Isaiah's prediction of 
Cyrus:—(i.) We are to notice how 
completely ideal is the prophet’s de¬ 
scription of this king. By him, for the 
first time among the rulers of the 
heathen, shall homage be paid to the 
God of Israel. He is to be the coun¬ 
terpart to Egyptian Pharaoh: “He 
shall build My city, and he shall let go 
My captives, not for price nor reward, 
saith the Lord of Hosts."—Isai. xlv. 
13. He is God’s “ shepherdHis 
“ anointed." Jehovah declares of Him: 
“ I have raised up one from the north, 
and he shall come: from the rising of 
the sun shall he call upon 

My name.”—xli. 25. (2.) The passage 

just quoted, combined with the state¬ 
ments that “ the righteous man ” (xli. 
2), and “a ravenous bird" (xlvi. 11) 
were to come “ from the east,” supplies 
the occasion on which is founded the 
prophet’s allusion to the primary signi¬ 
fication of the name Coresch (KH1D), or 
Cyrus, which corresponds to the old 
Persian—“huar* ksaSta,” i.e., Sol rex 
(the final t? belonging to the nomina¬ 
tive). The name therefore is to be re¬ 
garded as a regal appellative; as a 
* nomen dignitatis.' It is, moreover, 
certain that Cyrus before he ascended 
the throne was called Agradates, the 


title Cyrus being a species of apotheosis. 
Bournouf observes : “ Le titre de 

soleil s’est naturellement attach^ au nom 
du monarque, surtout dans un pays 
comme la Perse, ou cet astre recevait 
sous son propre nom de 1 huar£' les 
adorations des hommes.” The em¬ 
ployment by Isaiah of the foreign word 
Coresch, is not more strange than the 
use by Nahum (ch. iii. 17) of the Per¬ 
sian “)DDtD, which our version renders 
“captains,” and Gesenius "Satraps.” 
There is, besides, a strong resemblance 
in sound between CHID and the Hebrew 
Din which occurs in Isaiah xix. 18, 
where it is rendered, in the margin of 
our Bibles, " Heres or the Sun.” That 
Isaiah himself employs Coresch merely 
as a " nomen dignitatis,” and that he is 
unconscious (see infra , Lecture v.) of 
its personal application, is further con¬ 
firmed not only by the absence, in his 
use of the word, of the predicate " King 
of Persia," by which Cyrus is invariably 
designated when named elsewhere in 
the Old Testament, in Chronicles, in 
Ezra, and in Daniel; but also by his 
mode of referring to Cyrus, ch. xlviii. 
14, 15. See Havemick, loc. cit ., s. 163, 
ff. Gesenius' remark on KHO is: 
“ Grseci hoc nomen Persis solem notasse 
observant (v. Ctesias ap. Plut. Artax. 
Opp. t i. p. 1012. Etym. M. K Dpos, 

KOVpOS, ffXiot).” 

1 " And when thy days are fulfilled 
.... I will set up thy seed after thee, 
.... and I will establish his kingdom. 
He shall build an house for My Name, 
and I will establish the throne of his 
kingdom for ever. I will be his Father, 
and he shall be My son.”—2 Sam. vii. 
13, 14. u Almost all the more ancient 
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the historical present, may be explained, I conceive, that charac¬ 
teristic of Prophecy which consists in its * double sense ; n accord¬ 
ing to which the particular is brought forward as a pledge of 
what lies far beyond, without representing the former as the true 
or highest end. Thus, the prediction which foreshadowed the 


Christian expositors, and several of the 
Jewish, refer this prediction to^ Christ 
.... the majority of the earlier Chris¬ 
tian writers discern in it a ‘double 
sense,' either by referring part of it to 
Solomon, and part to Christ; or by 
regarding Solomon as its proper object, 
and representing him and his kingdom 
as types of the Kingdom of Christ.”— 
Sack, Apologetik , s. 274. 

Ebrard (Olshausen’s 11 Bibl. Com¬ 
ment” B. v.) points out how S. Paul 
exhibits, in Heb. L 5, the connexion 
of the Messianic Psalms with this grand 
announcement of Nathan, by combining 
that prophet’s words with the unques¬ 
tionable prediction of the second Psalm: 
M For,” argues the Apostle, “ unto 
which of the angels said He at any 
time, Thou art My Son, this day have 
I begotten thee [Ps. ii. 7] ? And again, 
I will be to Him a Father, and He 
shall be to Me a So* [2 Sam. vii. 14].” 
The language of Gen. iii. 15, and Deut. 
xviii. 15, had denoted, it is true, the 
Messiah in general terms : in the words 
of Nathan, however, was it for the first 
time revealed that He should spring 
from the line of David *, and also that 
His Sonship is such that the Messiah 
derives His true Being not from David 
but from God (s. 45). S. Augustine has 
acutely remarked, that the fact of Solo¬ 
mon having been anointed king, during 
David’s lifetime (1 Kings i. 32-53), of 
itself proves that this prediction of 
Nathan could not have been fulfilled 
literally in his person:—“ Nec ob aliud, 
vivente adhuc patre suo David, regnare 
Salomon coepit, quod nulli illorum re¬ 
gum contigit, nisi ut hinc quoque satis 


eluceat, non esse ipsum, quern pro- 
phetia ista praesignat, quae ad ejus 
patrem loquitur dicens ‘ Et exit cum 
repleti fuerint dies tui,* ” &c .—De Civ . 
Dei., lib. xvn. c. viii. t. vii. p. 471. 
Indeed, Solomon hims elf implies as 
much, 1 Kings viii. 26, 27. Cf., too, 
David's own words, 2 Sam. xxiii. 5. 

1 “ This age of Prophecy [viz. that of 
David and Solomon], in particular, 
brings the doctrine of the * double 
sense,’ as it has been called, before us. 
For Scripture Prophecy is so framed in 
some of its predictions as to bear a 
sense directed to two objects, of which 
structure the predictions concerning the 
kingdom of David furnish a conspicuous 
example ; and I should say, an unques¬ 
tionable one, if the whole principle of 
that kind of interpretation had not been 

by some disputed and denied. 

The double sense of Prophecy, how¬ 
ever, is of all things the most remote 
from fraud or equivocation, and has its 
ground of reason perfectly clear. For 
what is it? Not the convenient lati¬ 
tude of two unconnected senses, wide 
of each other, and giving room to a 
fallacious ambiguity; but the combina¬ 
tion of two related, analogous, and 
harmonizing, though disparate subjects, 
each clear and definite in itself; im¬ 
plying a twofold truth in the prescience, 
and creating an aggravated difficulty, 
and thereby an accumulated proof in 
the completion.”—Davison, Discourses 
on Prophecy , p. 195. In his applica¬ 
tion of this important principle, Mr. 
Davison appears to me to exhibit too 
great reserve when he remarks : “ I 
would understand the double sense to 
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restoration of Judah from captivity in Babylon , 1 had a farther 
end. “It is a subject,” observes Mr. Davison, “akin to the 
Evangelical Restoration. Every Christian understands the re¬ 
semblance.”* 

What we know respecting the occasional composition of the 
several books of the New Testament supplies a striking analogy 
to that * Law ’ of Prophecy to which I have now drawn attention. 
The external occasions which have called forth the successive 
components of the New Testament are precisely parallel to the 
historical events to which particular predictions have been an¬ 
nexed ; and may, in this light, be regarded as the providential 
element by which the free agency of the sacred writers was 
brought under the guidance of Inspiration. The Epistles of 


obtain only in some of the more distin¬ 
guished monuments of Prophecy.”— 
p. 198. Olshausen seems to have had 
a more just apprehension of its appli¬ 
cability. Equally cautious with Mr. 
Davison in guarding against the abuse 
of this principle of the ‘double sense,* 
he refuses to accept any interpretation 
of Scripture which the words of Scrip¬ 
ture do not justify: “ This is to be laid 
down, in the first instance, as the rule 
of every system of exposition, that 
Scripture has no other meaning in ad¬ 
dition to the simple meaning of its own 
words; but yet under this it again has 
the same, only lying somewhat more 
deeply .... A firm, necessary con¬ 
nexion must always be maintained 
between the literal sense of the words, 
and the more profound import of this 
verbal sense .**—Ein Wort , &c., s. 90. 
This pregnant sense of the language of 
Prophecy has been clearly pointed out 
by Bacon: “ Secunda pars [Historic 
Ecclesiastics] quae est historia ad pro- 
phetia ipsa, et ejus adimpletione .... 
atque licet plenitudo et fastigium com¬ 
plement! eorum [vaticiniorum] plerum- 
que alicui certs aetati vel etiam certo 
momento destinetur; attamen habent 
interim gradus nonnullus et scalas com¬ 


plement i, per diversas mundi states.” 
—De Augm. Scient ., lib. II. c. xi. The 
importance of giving due weight to the 
comprehensive signification of the lan¬ 
guage of Scripture, will be shown more 
fully in Lecture vii. Meanwhile I may 
refer to a remarkable illustration al¬ 
ready given, Lecture iii. page 107, 
note *. 

I am unable to perceive any force in 
Mr. Fairbairn*s objections to this im¬ 
portant principle of interpretation : see 
“The Typology of Scripture,** 2nd ed., 
1854, vol. i. pp. 128-133. 

1 Isai. Iii.; Jer. xxxi. “ In like man¬ 
ner the prophecy of the judicial destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem, with the dissolution 
of the Jewish Economy, symbolizes 
with that which relates to the final 
judgment, which will shut up the whole 
temporal Economy of God at the end 
of the world. In the New Testament 
they are united.**—Davison, Discourses , 
p. 199. 

1 Ibid ., p. 198. It may be well to 
observe here, that the whole system of 
Types, to which the Bible attaches so 
much importance, affords an obvious 
illustration of the ‘double sense* of 
Prophecy. See on this subject Lec¬ 
ture v. infra . 
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S. Paul to the Corinthians, for example, were called forth by cer¬ 
tain events in one of the churches which he had planted. This 
was confessedly their primary intent. And yet, such were the 
occasions made use of by the Holy Ghost for the purpose of con¬ 
veying divine instruction to the remotest futurity . 1 

Before entering upon an examination of the particular facts 
by which, as I have said, the 4 dynamical * theory of Inspiration 
may be proved, it is necessary to consider the nature of the Pro¬ 
phetic Office. 

The great doctrine of Monotheism formed the essence of the 
Patriarchal Creed; and presented, as taught by Moses, the lead¬ 
ing idea of the Jewish nation. On Sinai was announced from 
heaven the complete polity of Israel, according to which the 
people were to acknowledge Jehovah as their invisible Lord and 
King. The duty of the Hebrew as a citizen thus became equi¬ 
valent to his religious duty:—each particular of his life being 
referred to his duty to God. In the words of the Prophet,— 
44 Jehovah was their Judge, Jehovah was their Lawgiver, Jeho¬ 
vah was their King .” 8 This conception received from Josephus 


1 We learn from a passage in Tertul- 
lian’s controversy with Marcion that the 
Church has, from the first, recognized 
the principle that the external occasion 
of each inspired document is altogether 
subordinate to its destination for the 
future : “ Ecclesiae quidem veritate 
epistolam istam ad Ephesios habemus 
emissam, non ad Laodicenos; sed Mar¬ 
cion ei titulum aliquando interpolare 
gestiit, quasi et in isto diligentissimus 
explorator. Nihil autem de titulis in¬ 
terest, cum ad omncs Apostolus scrip - 
serity dum ad quosdam. ” — Adv. Afarcion., 
lib. v. c. xvii. p. 607. So also in the 
Fragment preserved by Muratori (see 
supra t Lecture ii. p. 47, note), we read: 
“Cum ipse beatus Apostolus Paulus 
sequens pr«edecessoris sui Johannes or- 
dinem, nonnisi nominatim septem Eccle- 
siis scribat ..... Et Johannes enim 
in Apocalypsi licet septem Ecclesiis 
scribat, tamen omnibus dicit."— ap. 


Routh, Reliq. SacrcCy t. L p. 395. Of 
this passage Credner, having remarked 
that S. John is called the “ predecessor” 
of S. Paul with reference to Gal. i. 17 
(ol Tpd t/jLov ’AirArroXo*)—gives the fol¬ 
lowing paraphrase: “ Although S. Paul 
has directed Epistles to seven churches 
defined by name, still these writings 
possess a value not merely local, but 
rather universal ; just as the Revelation 
of John, addressed in the first instance 
to the seven churches, has a universal 
value. This comparison is rendered a 
demonstration by the fact that in the 
Revelation itself (ch. ii. 7, 11,23), what 
is said of the seven churches is ex¬ 
tended to all by the words : teal yvur 
aovrai v cureu cd iKicXrpLau” — Zur 
Geschichte des Canons , s. 86. 

* Isai. xxxiii. 22. Cf. 1 Sam. viii. 7; 
Micah iv. 7. Cf. on this subject the re¬ 
marks of Baumgarten Crusius, “ Grand- 
fiiige der bibL TheoL, s. 35. 
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the appropriate appellation of the “Theocracy .” 1 * 3 In it con¬ 
sisted the germ of that future Kingdom of God, the erection of 
which was the great end of the former Covenant. In the differ¬ 
ent features of the Theocracy can be traced the outline of that 
agency which has been ordained by the divine decree for the 
Redemption of mankind. Here were displayed the preparations 
for, and the types of, that Church of Christ to be founded in 
“the latter days,” and unto which all nations are yet to flow;— 
“ which sends out her boughs unto the sea, and her branches 
unto the river;”—of which “ kings shall be the nursing fathers, 
and queens the nursing mothers ;”—“ She that looketh forth as 
the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, terrible as an 
army with banners !” a 

The Theocracy presents two great periods :—the one starting 
from Moses, the other taking its rise from Samuel. During the 
former, its chief ministers were the Priests; who to the end 
represented one of the most essential elements of the Law. To 
them was intrusted the sacred symbolism of divine worship, to 
which even the oral teaching of the Law yielded in importance, 8 — 
the sacerdotal instruction, throughout the entire course of the 
Theocracy, being a system of teaching by acts. Together with 
the institution of the Sacerdotal Order, the germ of a new 
ministry—that of the Prophets—was placed by Moses in the 
Law ; 4 * although its full development was reserved for a later 


1 Referring to the various forms of 
earthly governments Josephus observes: 
6 3’ ijfUrepos vofiod^rrjs c/s fxlv to&tuv 
ovtioTLovv dirc/dcv* ws 5* Ap ns eftroi 
ptaad/Mvos t6p \6yop, OeoKparlar 
dW3ct£c rd TroXirev/ia, 0e<p rijp dpxV 
Kcd t 6 Kpdro s dvaOels, Kal reloas c/s 
itceivop dirayras dtpopav ws atnop flip 
a ttAptup 6vtol tup dyad up. — Coni. 
Apion ., lib. H. c. xvi. t. ii. p. 482. 

* Ps. lxxx. II; Isai. xlix. 23; Cant. 
vL 10. 

3 Hdvernick(“Einleit.,” Th. 11. Abth. 

ii. s. 4) justly rejects the opinion that 

the Priests represent merely the formal 


and external side of the Theocracy, 
while the Prophets exhibit its spiritual 
tendency and internal character. The 
symbolic ordinances and the oral teach¬ 
ing of the Law are placed side by side 
in the following command of the Lord 
to Aaron: “It shall be a statute for 
ever throughout your generations; and 
that ye may put difference between holy 
and unholy, and between unclean and 
clean; and that ye may teach the 
children of Israel ail the statutes which 
the Lord hath spoken unto them by the 
hand of Moses.”—Lev. x. 9-11. 

4 “ Prophecy belongs rather to the 
M 
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period. That the Spirit of Prophecy was poured out in his 
days appears not only from the account of the seventy Elders 
who “ prophesied ” (as we read in the eleventh chapter of the 
book of Numbers 1 ), but also from the tests which the Law 
had already defined for distinguishing between true and false 
prophets . 8 The age of the Judges, towards its close, presents 
an instance in which the gift of Prophecy was conferred, even to 


promissory side of the Law, than to its 
commands. The Prophets are a free 
gift of Divine Grace, designed to bless 
the Theocracy as instruments of Jeho¬ 
vah, and in whom His love for His 
people finds expression.’ 1 —H&vernick, 
loc. cit., s. 5. This writer further 
points out how fully the freedom of the 
Spirit’s influence was exhibited, even 
under the Old Covenant, by the fact— 
so remarkable when Oriental manners 
are taken into account—that the exer¬ 
cise of the prophetic agency was inde¬ 
pendent of sex. This is proved by the 
examples of Miriam (Exod. xv. 20), 
Deborah (Judg. iv. 4)—whose genuinely 
prophetical song is a sublime echo of 
the age of Moses, and Huldah (2 Kings 
xxii. 14): to each of whom the official 
title (see infra, p. 164, note *)» of Pro¬ 
phetess— nN'IJ, is applied. Mention is 
also made of the existence of Pro¬ 
phetesses in the age of the New Testa¬ 
ment ; e. g. Anna (S. Luke ii. 36), and 
the daughters of Philip the Evangelist 
(Acts xxi. 9). 

1 Moses, filled with a growing sense 
of his powerlessness to keep the people 
true to their allegiance to God, had said 
unto the Lord : “ I am not able to bear 
all this people alone, because it is too 

heavy for me.And the Lord 

came down in a cloud, and spake unto 
him, and took of the Spirit that was 
upon him, and gave it unto the seventy 
Elders: and it came to pass that when 
the Spirit rested upon them they pro¬ 
phesied (IfcOJJV), and did not cease. 


.And there ran a young man, 

and told Moses and said, Eldad and 
Medad do prophesy in the camp . . . 
And Moses said unto [Joshua], Enviest 
thou for my sake? would God that 
all the Lord’s people were prophets 
(DW 2 J), and that the Lord would put 
His Spirit upon them !”—w. 14, 25, 
27, 29. These latter words, observes 
Havemick, “ express as well an earnest 
longing for the perfection of the The¬ 
ocracy, as a profound insight into the 
essence of the Kingdom of Godnay 
more, they contain a prophetic an¬ 
nouncement of Its glorious future. 11 — 
loc. cil.y s. 17. 

* “ If there arise among you a pro¬ 
phet (N'2J) . . . and the sign or the 
wonder come to pass whereof he spake 
unto thee, saying, Let us go after other 
gods . . . thou shalt not hearken unto 
the words of that prophet.’ 1 —Deut. 
xiii. 1-3. “The prophet (K'D 3 H) which 
shall presume to speak a word in My 
Name, which I have not commanded 
him to speak, or that shall speak in the 
name of other gods, even that prophet 
shall die. 11 —Deut xviii. 20. These pre¬ 
paratory ordinances pointing to the 
institution of a Prophetic Order, al¬ 
though the office itself was not as yet 
fully developed, are perfectly analogous 
to the directions which related to the 
future introduction of kingly rule : e. g. 
“ And it shall be, when he sitteth upon 
the throne of his kingdom, that he shall 
write him a copy of this Law in a 
book,” &c.—Deut xvii. 18. 
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the fullest extent, in the case of the “ man of God ” who came 
“ unto Eli, and. said unto him, Thus saith the Lord 1,1 and whose 
announcements are conceived in a form, and expressed in a man¬ 
ner, identical with those of subsequent prophets. As time went 
on, together with the total degeneracy of the Priesthood, this 
dawning light of Prophecy was almost quenched in Israel. 9 
Under such circumstances, Samuel was called by God, not only 
to reform the Sacerdotal Order, but also to restore Prophecy to 
its true legal basis, by proving that the guidance of the people 
must rest upon an inward religious life. His function was not, 
as has been erroneously maintained, to create anew, but simply 
to re-organize ; 3 and the sacred history informs us of his success. 
The child Samuel saw a time “ when the word of the Lord was 
precious,” when there was “ no open vision :” 4 —the man Samuel 
beheld around him a host of prophets, who, together with him, 
served Jehovah, sang His praises, received His revelations, and 
proclaimed His Name/ In the interval between Moses and 


1 i Sam. ii. 27-36. 

* The influence of the Spirit of God 
was, however, still exhibited, although 
in a lower and far different manner, in 
the persons of the Judges; by whom, 
during this interval, the Theocracy was 
administered. E. g. “ The Spirit of the 
Lord came upon Gideon.”—Judges vi. 
34; “upon Jephthah,”—xi. 29; upon 
Samson, xv. 14 ; See. 

* “As the whole tendency of Samuel’s 
labours,” observes Havernick, “ can 
only be understood by looking con¬ 
stantly to the Law,—as he is to be 
accounted merely the Theocratic Re¬ 
former, not the founder of the Theoc¬ 
racy,—such is also his relation to 
Prophecy.”— Joe. cif., s. 18. Indeed, 
Samuel’s entire life was, as it were, a 
reflection of that of Moses: and hence 
he is referred to in Scripture as a 
second Lawgiver : “ Then said the 
Lord unto me, Though Moses and 
Samuel stood before Me.”—Jer. xv. 1. 
And again: “ Moses and Aaron among 


His Priests, and Samuel among them 
that call upon His name.”—Ps. xeix. 6; 
cf. S. Peter’s allusion, Acts iii. 22-24. 
Although no information on the subject 
is given in I Sam. i., we learn from 
I Chron. vi. 22-28, that Samuel was 
of the tribe of Levi, and the family of 
Kohath ; while we can infer that he 
performed the functions of a Priest from 
I Sam. vii. 9. (See Winer, 44 Real 
Worterb.,” Art. ‘Samuel.’) He was 
not High Priest: Eli was the la3t per¬ 
son who filled at once the highest eccle¬ 
siastical and civil offices. 

4 i Sam. iii. I. 

4 The system of Revelation is most 
plainly exhibited by a review of the 
periods which start from Moses and 
Samuel respectively. I have already 
spoken (Lecture i. p. 8) of the dis¬ 
tinction which exists between God’s 
revelations by Act, and by Word ; i. e. 
between the manifestation of His power 
over the material universe, and the 
proofs of His omniscience by the mouth 

u 2 
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Samuel, the official title of the Prophetic Order (Nabi), 1 together 
with the office itself, had fallen into oblivion; and hence it was 
said in the days of Samnel: “ He that is now called a Prophet 
(Nabi) was beforetime called a Seer (Roeh).” s A regular line 
ot prophets having been formed by Samuel, the title defined by 
the Law was restored; and the appellation “ Prophet ” (Nabi) 
henceforward denotes the official character of chosen ministers 
of the Theocracy, who are distinguished by this title from those 


of His prophets. The former is chiefly 
attested by that series of sublime acts 
of omnipotence, displayed during the 
space of time which elapsed from the 
Exodus to the conquest of Canaan:— 
for, although in the Patriarchal age 
also there were exhibited proofs of mi¬ 
raculous power, they were compara¬ 
tively few and far between. “ This 
relative withdrawal of miracles in the 
history of the Patriarchs,” observes 
Sack, “ is an incomparable proof of the 
historic truth and the divine nature of 
the Patriarchal Revelation. What op¬ 
portunities has a mythico-poetical nar¬ 
rative here let slip !”— Apologelik t s. 
174. After the possession of Canaan 
was secured, displays of miraculous 
power appear to have been gradually 
withdrawn ; and the course of Revela¬ 
tion was now marked by the series of 
prophetic announcements which sig¬ 
nalized the period from Samuel to 
Malachi. We must, however, bear in 
mind that, as in the divine economy in 
general there are no abrupt transitions, 
so here, too, each of these phases of 
Revelation fades away into the other. 
In the age of Moses there were dis¬ 
plays of omniscience ; in the Prophetic 
period there were exhibitions of mira¬ 
culous power. After Malachi there was, 
indeed, for a considerable time, a ces¬ 
sation of such supernatural revelations; 
but this was merely the prelude to the 
advent of the Divine Revealer Himself, 
in Whom both phases were united. Cf 


Koppen, “ Die Bibel ein Werk der 
gottlichen Weisheit,” B. ii. s. 100. 

1 The earliest occasion on which the 
word Nabi is used in Scripture is when 
God commands Abimelech to restore 
Sarah to Abraham, adding : “ He is a 
Prophet (Kin and he shall 

pray for thee, and thou shalt live.”— 
Gen. xx. 7. “ Here Abraham is so 

called, for the Patriarch combined in 
his person the kingly, the sacerdotal, 
and the prophetical office.—Havemick, 
EinUit , Th. I. Abth. L s. 54. Cf. Ps. 
cv. 15. During the age of Moses men¬ 
tion is made, as we have seen (pp. 162, 
163, rotes), of both Prophets and Pro¬ 
phetesses : e. g. “ If there be a Prophet 
(W 2 J) among you, I the Lord will 
make myself known unto him in a vi¬ 
sion,” &c.—Num. xii. 6. It is to be 
observed that Moses himself is styled 
Nabi in Hos. xii. 13 [14J. 

* 1 Sam. ix. 9. There are three dis¬ 
tinct Hebrew terms, for which our 
English version gives but these two 
equivalents: viz. (Nabi, i. e. the 
official title of the chief agent of the 
Theocracy), which is translated a Pro - 
phot; PlfcO (Roeh) and Htn (Chozeh), 
which are rendered by the single term 
Seer. The question whether any or 
what distinction exists between these 
three terms, has been much discussed. 
It seems plain, however, notwithstand¬ 
ing some apparent exceptions, that they 
are not employed indiscriminately by 
the sacred writers. E. g. in 1 Chron. 
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other men of God, who possessed, indeed, the prophetic gift, bnt 
not the prophetic office . The signification of the term Nabi may 
be inferred, not only from its admitted etymology (according to 
which it implies “ a speaker,” “ one who announces the sayings 
and revelations of God but also from the explanation given 
by Jehovah Himself:—“ The Lord said unto Moses, See, I have 
made thee a God (Elohim) to Pharaoh: and Aaron thy brother 
shall be thy prophet (Nabi)the Lord having previously an¬ 
nounced to Moses: Aaron “ shall be thy spokesman to the peo¬ 


ple : and he shall be to thee 

xxix. 29, Samuel is styled “ Roeh 
Nathan, “Nabi;” and Gad, “Chozeh 
—the English version, here as else¬ 
where, making no distinction between 
Roeh and Chozeh. The conclusion at 
which I have arrived, and which in 
some respects differs, so far as I am 
aware, from any which has been hi¬ 
therto suggested, is that Nabi and Roeh 
are equivalent in their meaning—as 
indeed the text I Sam. ix. 9, of itself 
intimates; each denoting the official 
minister of the Theocracy, and Roeh 
being merely the archaic form of ex¬ 
pression. Chozeh, on the other hand, 
is the general title applied to any agent 
of God to whom revelations were occa¬ 
sionally made; and to whom, on certain 
exigencies, divine communications were 
vouchsafed. According to this view, 
every “Nabi” could receive the title 
“Chozeh,” but not conversely. But on 
this question see Appendix K. 

I may add that the lxx. invariably 
render by t p<xfr^rrjs (or if/cvborpo- 
<trfrrq% t c. g. Jer. vi. 13); and that they 
make no distinction between HNT and 
i"ltn (see 1 Chron. xxix. 29, where both 
terms are rendered by pXtwuv), trans¬ 
lating in numerous places by bpu>v, 
(SXIttwv, and tc fxxpffrrjs indifferently : 
see 2 Sam. xxiv. 11; 1 Chron. xxvi. 28. 
This general use of ir/>o^n/r to denote 
ail classes of God’s messengers is fur- 


instead of a mouth: and thou 

ther exhibited by the writings of Philo 
and Josephus. See Lecture ii. p. 56, 
&c. TBe term wpwfrfinjs, Eusebius ob¬ 
serves, is derived irapb. rb * potpalv civ 
Kal tt po<f><i)Tl£civ iv a&Tois rb Ociov 
Ilveu/xa, p)] fibvov rb. xapbvra, dXXA 
Kal tuv ficWbvrtov dXrjdij koI dxpiprj 
yvwriv. — Demonstr . Evang ., lib. v. p. 
209, ed. Paris. On the other hand, 
S. Isidore of Seville observes: “ Quos 
gentilitas vales appellat, hos nostri pro- 
phetas vocant, quasi praefantores, quia 
porro fantur, et de futuris vera prae- 
dicunt .”—Etymology lib. vn. c. viii. 
p. 60. 

1 Both Knobel ( u Der Prophetismus 
der Hebraer,” Th. L s. 137) and Haver- 
nick explain N 33 (which is found only 
in Niphal and Hithp.) to mean “to 
stream forth,” “ to gush forth from a 
source,” after the analogy of 1QJ, scatu - 
rvvit '. Cf. 1 DJ /nj, “a stream gushing 
out ,” or “flowing brook.* — Prov. xviii. 
4. Hence, by a transition not unusual, 
it is transferred to the flow of words; 
see Ps. lxxviii. 2. Compare the man¬ 
ner in which (which literally sig¬ 
nifies slillavif) is used to express the 
idea of prophesying ;—see Micah ii. 6, 
and cf. Ezek. xxu 2. The trope cannot 
be better expressed than by the words: 
“ My doctrine shall drop as the rain, 
My speech shall distil as the dew.”— 
Deut. xxxii. 2. 
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shalt be to him instead of God.” 1 And thus the official Prophet 
was, above all others, God’s spokesman to the people; the month, 
as it were, by which Jehovah uttered His commands. 

Closely connected with the organization of the Prophetic 
Order was the institution of those Societies or schools estab¬ 
lished by Samuel at Hamah, Bethel, Gibea, Jericho, and Gilgal ; 8 


1 Exod. vii. i; Exod. iv. 16 (“ and he 
shall be thy spokesman,*’ *p fcOmni). 
Knobel {Joe. cit. t s. 104) observes that 
Onkelos has rendered (“pro¬ 

phet ”) in the former of these passages, 
as well as HD (“ mouth ”) in the latter, 
by the word JDmnD, interpret. In 
this sense Jehovah promises Jeremiah : 
“ If thou take forth the precious from 
the vile, thou shalt be as My mouth ” 
—Jer. xv. 19; and also declares respect¬ 
ing “ the Prophet like unto Moses ” 
—“ I will put My words in his mouth.” 
—Deut. xviii. 18. 

* 1 Sam. x. 5, 10; xix. 20; 2 Kings 
ii. 3, 5 ; iv. 38. Cf. too, 2 Kings xxii. 
14, and 2 Chron. xxxiv. 22, where it is 
said of “ Huldah the Prophetess ” that 
“ she dwelt in Jerusalem, in the College ” 
(i"lXPD, which the Chaldee paraphrast 
renders domus doctrimr, and Kimchi a 
school ,—see “Select Discourses” by 
John Smith, of Cambridge, “ On Pro¬ 
phecy,” ch. ix.). Hftvernick thinks that 
Samuel did not appoint any fixed con¬ 
stitution of these assemblies, merely 
because we do not meet the phrase 
“ Sons of the Prophets” until after his 
death : during his lifetime they were 
called “ the company (7211 or npi"6) 
of the Prophets.” 1 Sam. x. 5 ; xix. 20. 
That their number was considerable 
may be inferred from the fact that Ahab 
on one occasion “gathered the pro¬ 
phets together about four hundred 
men I Kings xxii. 6 ; and that in 
Jezebel’s persecution “ Obadiah took an 
hundred prophets and hid them by fifty 
in a cave.”—I Kings xviii. 4. See 
Knobel, “ Der Proph. der Hebraer,” 


Th. ii. s. 39, ff. Over these Schools, 
as I have said, one of the leading pro¬ 
phets of the age usually presided. Thus, 
Saul’s messengers “ saw the company of 
the prophets prophesying, and Samuel 
standing as appointed over them.”— 

1 Sam. xix. 20 ; so also, when “ Elisha 
came again to Gilgal .... the sons 
of the prophets were sitting before 
him.”—2 Kings iv. 38. Hence the title 
“ Sons or pupils of the Prophets.” That 
such was the origin of the phrase is 
evident from the question asked, on 
one occasion, respecting them: “ But 
who is their father?”—1 Sam. x. 12. 
In this sense, too, Elisha addressed 
Elijah when taken from him to heaven: 
“ My father, my father, the chariot of 
Israel, and the horsemen thereof.”— 

2 Kings ii. 12. See J. Smith, loc. cit. 
They were also sometimes called sim¬ 
ply prophets; as we learn from 1 Kings 
xx., where the person who, at ver. 35, 
is described as “ a certain man of the 
sons of the prophets,” is named, at ver. 
38, “ the prophetsee also 2 Kings ix. 
I, 4:—in both of which cases we ob¬ 
serve that the individual named exe¬ 
cuted a divine commission. Indeed, we 
can infer that divine revelations were, at 
times, made to these assemblies collec¬ 
tively : e. g. “ The sons of the prophets 
that were at Bethel came forth to Elisha 
and said unto him, Knowest thou that 
the Lord will take away thy master 
from thy head to-day ?”—2 Kings ii. 3, 
5. That ” the Master ” or chief Pro¬ 
phet was always regularly instituted 
in his functions, we may, perhaps, con¬ 
clude from the command of God to 
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the members of which were called “ prophets,” or “ sons of the 
prophets,” indifferently. Over the Societies so constituted the 
leading prophets of the age presided; and the course of in¬ 
struction imparted in them appears to have embraced the 
following subjects: music, 1 —which so far back as the time of 


Elijah: “ Elisha, the son of Shaphat of 
Abelmeholah, shalt thou anoint to be 
Prophet in thy room.”—i Kings xix. 
16. From these Societies the selection 
of the leading prophets was ordinarily 
made. “ Elisha himself was trained 
up by Elijah as his disciple [see e. g. 
I Kings xix. 21, ‘Then Elisha arose, 
and went after Elijah, and ministered 
unto himand also 2 Kings xi. i]; 
and therefore in 2 Kings iii. 11, it was 
thought a reason good enough to prove 
that he was a prophet, for that he had 
been Elijah's disciple, and 'poured 
water upon his hands,’ as all the Jew¬ 
ish scholiasts observe. . . . And hence 
it was that Amos urgeth the extraordi¬ 
nariness of his commission from God : 

* I was no prophet, nor was I a prophet's 
son* (Amos vii. 14)• he was not pre¬ 
pared for Prophecy, or trained up so as 
to be fitted for a prophetical func¬ 
tion by his disclpleship,’ as Abarbanel 
glosseth upon the place. And there¬ 
fore divine inspiration found him out of 
the ordinary road of prophets, among 
his herds of cattle.”—J. Smith, loc . cit . 

1 Carpzovius observes :—“ Notamus 
earn [musicam] partim ad prophetarum 
exercitia, et munia, partim ad disposi- 
tiones pertinere eorum qui huic se 
muneri destinabant,”— Introd § ix. 
p. 21. The most obvious proof of the 
latter fact here adverted to, is afforded 
by the reply of Elisha to King Jehoram: 
“ And Elisha said, As the Lord of Hosts 
liveth .... surely were it not that I 
regard the presence of Jehoshaphat the 
King of Judah, I would not look to¬ 
ward thee, nor see thee. But now 
bring me a minstrel. And it came to 


pass, when the minstrel played, that the 
hand of the Lord came upon him. And 
he said, Thus saith the Lord,” &c.— 
2 Kings iii. 14-16. The relation of 
music to the functions of a prophet 
may be noticed so early as the age of 
Moses:—“ Then sang Moses and the 
children of Israel this song unto the 
Lord . . . And Miriam the prophetess 
.... took a timbrel in her hand,”&c. 
— Exod. xv. I, 20. Cf. Judges iv. 4; 
v. 1. The intimate connexion of music 
with the prophetical office, and of both 
with the service of the Temple, we learn 
from 1 Chron. xxv. I, where David 
“ separated to the service of the sons 
of Asaph, &c., who should prophesy 
(DW2JH) with harps, with psalteries, 
and with cymbals ” (cf. 2 Chron. xxix. 
25). The word flVJD?, too—which 
must be rendered “ to the chief musi¬ 
cian,” and which stands at the head of 
fifty-three Psalms—affords a proof that 
the Psalms, in the superscription of 
which it occurs, were intended for pub¬ 
lic use in the Temple. In Hab. iii. 19, 
the prophet manifestly imitates the 
superscriptions of the Psalms: “The 
words nVJD?, with which 

the song of the Church is there closed, 
cannot be explained otherwise than ‘ to 
the chief musician upon my (Israel’s for 
the Church speak through the whole 
chapter) stringed instrument,’ designed 
for the chief singer that he might pub¬ 
licly sing it with the accompaniment of 
sacred music in the Temple.”—Heng- 
stenberg, Comm, iib, die Psalm, , b. i. s. 
75, In his valuable “ Dissert, on the word 
Selah,” Dr. Jebb (“ Transl. of the Book 
of Psalms,” London, 1846) shows that 
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Moses 1 formed an important feature of divine worship; the com¬ 
position of lyrical poetry,—the connexion of which with Prophecy 
is shown by the predictions of Balaam, and the songs interwoven 
in the writings of Isaiah, both instances exhibiting how closely 
Prophecy bordered upon sacred lyrics ; 2 and above all, as we may 
safely conclude from the character of the founder, Samuel, the 
divine ordinances of the Law, and the spirit of the Theocracy. 
This necessity of systematic education, in order to qualify men 
to become spokesmen of God, is in every respect analogous to 


this hymn of Habakkuk is further 
identified with the Psalms, by its being 
the only other portion of Scripture in 
which the term * Selah * occurs: “ As 
Habakkuk lived in the time of king 
Josiah, who restored the Temple ser¬ 
vice, this ode was probably one of those 
composed for the revived functions of 
the choirs.”—voL ii. p. 99. Subse¬ 
quently to the desolation of the Temple, 
and under the oppression of foreign 
rulers, remarks Dr. Jebb, the solemn 
choral worship of the Jews degenerated, 
and finally disappeared. Nor is the 
measured system of the sacred lyrics 
again to be met with “ till revived by 
the Spirit of God in the Songs of the 
Virgin Mary, of Simeon, and of Zacha- 
rias."— Ibid., p. 12. Cf. Actsiv. 24-30. 
See, too. supra , p. 115, note *. 

1 While considering the divine insti¬ 
tution of the musical element of the 
Temple worship, we must not forget 
the external qualifications which Moses 
possessed, in consequence of his Egypt¬ 
ian education. C. F. Keil (in his con¬ 
tinuation of Havemick’s “ Einleitung,” 

s. 6) calls attention to the words of Philo 
(quotedby Clemens Alex., “ Strom.”i. p. 
413), in which he enumerates the human 
acquirements of Moses : . . . . -rf}v re 
fivdfJUK+iv Kcd apnovucty Kod jurpucty 0ew- 
pfov, Kal fiowructy rijv aupuraaov, Sid re 
Xpfyrcws dprydvwv .... Alymrrlujv ol 
\6yioi 7raptSoaav. — De Vita Mosis , lib. I. 

t. ii. p. 84. It is to be observed, more¬ 


over, that not the sacred music alone, 
but everything relating to the worship 
of Jehovah, was the result of divine 
command: “ And the Lord spake unto 
Moses saying, See I have called by 
name Bezaleel . . . and I have filled 
him with the Spirit of God ... to de¬ 
vise cunning works, to work in gold,** 
&c—Exod. xxxi. 1-4. 

* By sacred lyrical poetry is meant 
songs of praise and thanksgiving to 
Jehovah, as distinguished from those 
poetical compositions which are stamped 
with the strictly prophetical character. 
The song of the children of Israel, after 
the passage of the Red Sea (Ex. xv.), is 
an example of the former; the Messianic 
Psalms, of the latter. That the lyrical 
poetry of Israel, like all the other fea¬ 
tures of the Theocracy, must be traced 
to a divine source, is proved by Kiel in 
the work referred to in the last note. 
The attempt to trace its origin in the 
war-like spirit of the people is utterly 
without support. Of such songs as 
must, if this theory were correct, have 
been produced in the earlier times, we 
know absolutely nothing. Neither the 
“ book of the wars of Jehovah” (Num. 
xxi. 14), nor the war-song of Deborah 
(Judges v.), forms an exception; for 
the genuine Theocratic character is 
stamped upon both. In the history of 
the Hebrews there occurs no such 
“ Heroic Age ” to which the origin of 
the poetic art can be ascribed. The 
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that coarse of instruction, and experience, and personal compa¬ 
nionship with their Master, which was required under the New 
Testament by the Apostles before they could enter upon their 
peculiar functions. That such preparatory discipline was neces¬ 
sary, isproved by the statement of S. Peter that the successor 
to the Apostleship of Judas should be one “ who had companied” 
with the disciples, “ beginning from the baptism of Johnfor, 
to those who were qualified by knowledge thus acquired S. Peter 
restricts the choice, declaring that from such persons only “ must 


poetry of Israel was most copious in 
those times when religion had the 
greatest power over the popular mind ; 
not in those periods when war was 
the leading tendency, as during the 
rule of the Judges. In short, there is 
no historical foundation for such an 
opinion: it rests upon a perfectly de¬ 
fective view of the true characteristics 
of Hebrew poetry. “If with the 
Hebrews, Religion is related to Poetry 
as cause to effect, it is clear that even 
the historical formation of their poetry 
must be connected, in the most inti¬ 
mate manner, with the entire course of 
development of the Theocracy. The 
sacred lyrics, consequently, received 
their conditions wholly from the reve¬ 
lations of God, in word and act, .so that 
they are to be regarded as the corre¬ 
sponding echo of the faithful commu¬ 
nity. **—Keil. loc, cit.y s. 5. The song 
of Moses (Exod. xv.) is a poetic piece 
in a highly cultivated form; and Psalm 
xc. is also ascribed to him in its super¬ 
scription. That in his age the arrange¬ 
ments of public worship required a 
liturgical use of such songs, is placed 
beyond any doubt by Numb. x. 35, 36 
(cf. Ps. lxviii. 1) : nor was this species 
of inspired poetry subsequently discon¬ 
tinued (see Judges v.; 1 Sam. ii. 1-10, 
which pieces have the greatest commu¬ 
nity with Ex. xv.). We have also to 
notice another species of versification 
of a less formal nature, and more akin 


to the original character of poetry. It 
is characterised by the name of the 
poets, DvPDil, “ they that speak in 
proverbs.”—Numb. xxi. 27; of which 
class of sayings the passage which there 
follows affords a remarkable example. 
Such are also the adages or “ parables” 
of Balaam (Numb. xxiv. 3). In proof 
of Balaam's inspiration see Lecture v. 
We must remember, however, that all 
Hebrew Poetry was not inspired. Al¬ 
though it is said of Solomon that “ his 
songs were a thousand and five ” 
(1 Kings iv. 32), yet only two of his 
poetical compositions stand in the 
Canon (Ps. lxxii. and cxxvil). From 
the age of Solomon to the opening of 
the Chaldean catastrophe, we possess 
(in addition to some Psalms of Asaph 
and the sons of Korah, from the times 
of Jehoshaphat and the Assyrian in¬ 
vasion)—the song of Jonah (ch. ii.), of 
Hezekiah (Isai. xxxviii. 10, &c.) f and 
some hymns interwoven in the prophe¬ 
cies of Isaiah (ch. xii. and ch. xxvi.). 
To these prophetical songs belongs the 
hymn of Habakkuk (ch. iii.), which in 
part relates to Ps. lxxvii.; and which 
repeats, in lyrical form, the impression 
produced by the revelation which the 
prophet had received. Bishop Lowth 
observes: “It is sufficiently evident 
that the Prophetic Office had a most 
strict connexion with the poetic art. 
They had one common name, one com¬ 
mon origin, one common author, the 
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one be ordained to be a witness” of Christ’s Resurrection. 1 The 
case of S. Paul, it is true, proves that, while this was the ordi¬ 
nary rule of God’s selection, certain other agents of the divine 
will could be raised up who were not thus qualified by personal 
experience;—just as the preparatory training of a Prophet under 
the Old Testament might be dispensed with. Amos, for ex¬ 
ample, replied to the cavils of Amaziah :* “ I was no prophet, 
neither was I a prophet’s son; but I was an herdman, and a 
gatherer of sycamore fruit: and the Lord took me as I followed 
the flock, and the Lord said unto me, Go, prophesy unto My 
people Israel.” Such cases, however, were exceptions: and the 
ordinary method by which the scheme of Revelation was carried 
on was the employment of men whose education, experience, 
and natural capacity qualified them to become ministers of 
God’s will. 

This remark brings immediately before us the facts to which 
I have adverted above; or, in other words, the process by which 
the revelations of God have been introduced into the sphere of 
human knowledge. And here, at the outset, I would observe,— 
although after what has been said the caution may appear unne¬ 
cessary,—that we must ever keep in mind that the internal 
suggestion which prompts his utterance neither proceeds from, 


Holy Spirit. Those, in particular, 
were called to the exercise of the 
Prophetic Office who were previously 
conversant with the sacred poetry. It 
was equally a part of their duty to com¬ 
pose verses for the service of the Church 
and to declare the oracles of God : it 
cannot, therefore, be doubted that a 
great portion of the sacred hymns may 
properly be termed prophecies, or that 
many of the prophecies are in reality 
hymns .... Of this we have an illlus- 
trious proof in that prophetic ode of 
Moses (Deut xxxii.), which he com¬ 
posed by the especial command of God, 
to be learned by the Israelites.”— 
The Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, Lect. 
xviii. (Gregory’s transL, vol. ii., p. 18). 


1 Acts i. 21, 22. On this subject of 
the inspiration and qualifications of the 
Apostles, see infra , Lecture vi. 

* Amos vii. 14, 15. Cf.ver 12, where 
Amaziah calls him “ seer” (Htn) ; see 
supra , p. 164, note *. Havemick (Th. 
11. Abth. ii. s. 303, ff.) observes that, 
in consequence of the circumstances 
which thus marked the call of Amos, 
we have more minute information con¬ 
cerning his history than is usual in the 
case of the “ Minor Prophets.” He was 
“among the herdmen of Tekoa . . . . 
in the days of Uzziah King of Judah, 
and in the days of Jeroboam, the son 
of Joash King of Israel, two years be¬ 
fore the earthquake.”—Amos i. 1. 
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nor is produced by, the prophet’s natural powers or personal con¬ 
dition it is a new principle which is infused into his soul, with 
an energy transcending all that is human. This fact is com¬ 
pletely established by the uniformity with which the prophets 
themselves point out one characteristic of every species of divine 
revelation. They invariably represent their knowledge as pro¬ 
ceeding from an immediate intuition .* Such is the obvious sense 


1 “ God reveals Himself externally in 
the history of the people; internally in 
the spirit of man by His Spirit: while 
neither the world nor humanity is 
brought into any false identity with 
the Divine Being. Thus, Hebrew 
Prophecy, according to its subjective 
starting-point, stands in contrast to all 
heathen notions ; according to which 
the divine life comes forth in the 
multiplicity of the powers of nature. 
Prophecy is not, like the heathen 
Mantik, tied to the concealed, mys¬ 
terious, gloomy energies and powers 
of Nature. Hence, there is found in 
genuine Hebraism no divination of 
many different kinds; no uncertain, 
fluctuating struggle and effort to place 
one’s self in community with the Deity 
The essence and subjective pecu¬ 
liarity of prophetic inspiration lies in 
this, that it finds its origin, not in the 
natural consciousness of man, nor yet in 
any eminent natural parts and abilities, 
but proves itself to be the higher super¬ 
natural operation of the Spirit of God. 
—HAvemick, Einleitung , loc. cit., s. 29, 
ff. The Bible notion of Revelation, 
says Baumgarten Crusius, proceeds from 
the idea of the guardian God of Israel, 
and of the union with the people of 
Him who is also Deity of the Universe. 
With the Greeks and Romans the no¬ 
tion was connected with that of Deity 
in the Universe (in a Pantheistic or 
Polytheistic sense); or it was related 
(as in the case of Socrates) to a mystic 
conception of an union with God ; or, 


in fine, as denoting something exalted 
and excellent.— Grundziige der bibl. 
Theol ’., s. 215. 

* “ The perception of the ‘word* 
which God communicated to the pro¬ 
phets, was made by means of the spiri¬ 
tual sense, the apprehension of which is 
named in reference to the noblest of the 
natural senses, a seeing ... As the di¬ 
vine idea presents itself not mediately 
through the natural sense, but directly 
to the spirit of the prophet, the notion 
of seeing is in its proper place.”— 
Delitzsch, Der Proph. Habak ., s. 3 ;— 
see Fairbaim’s “Ezekiel,” page 96. 
Hence the comprehensive and signifi¬ 
cantly descriptive terms Htn» J 1 tn» flfcO* 
i"lfcOD» &c. Thus, Isaiah “saw the 
vision concerning Judah.”—i. I. Eze¬ 
kiel “beheld” the vision of “dry 
bones.”—xxxvil 8. Micah u saw the 
word of the Lord concerning Sama¬ 
ria,”— i. 1 ; and, in like manner, we 
read of “ the burden which Habakkuk 
the Prophet did see.” —i. 1. On the 
word translated “ burden ” in the 
passage last quoted, S. Jerome ob¬ 
serves : “ Massa nunquam praefertur in 
titulo, nisi quum grave, et ponderis 
laborisque plenum est quod videtur.” 
—Comment . in Abac ., Prol., t. vi. 
p. 587. And to the same effect, in his 
“ Prologue ” to Nahum : “ Assumption 
quam lxx. interpretantur \rjfifia [they 
also render by dpafia, 6 patns, a] et 

Aquila &pt*a interpretatus est, apud 
Hebrseos Massa ponitur, id est, grave 
onus: eo quod cam adversus quam 
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of the constant expressions, “ Seer,” “ Vision.” 1 All revelations 
were gazed upon or “ seen and were, therefore, apprehended 
by the inward intelligence instantaneously, and in a manner 
analogous to the reception of impressions by the outward senses. 
Thus, the revelations which the prophets received could neither 
be the mere result of their own power of reflection, nor fictions 
suggested by their own imagination. 8 Of this there can be no 
clearer proof than the plain and unaffected manner in which they 
intimate that their gift of prophesying was neither permanent, 
nor the result of their own volition, but wholly dependent on the 
divine pleasure. For example, when the Shunamite fell at the 
feet of Elisha, and his servant “ came near to thrust her away, 
the man of God said, Let her alone ; for her soul is vexed within 
her, and the Lord hath hid it from me, and hath not told me.” 
In like manner, S. Paul does not scruple to declare—“ I go bound 
in the Spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things that shall 


videtur premat, nec sinat elevare cervi- 
cem. ,, “ Ibid., p. 535 ; see, also, on Isai. 
xiii. 1, t. iv. p. 169. Hengstenberg 
ably defends this interpretation against 
those modems (viz. Vitringa, Michaelis, 
Gesenius, &c.) who have revived the 
notion of the lxx. See his “ Christo- 
logic/’ Ite > Ausg. b. ii. s. 102 ; and s. 
272, where he proves that the only 
passage urged in opposition to S. Je¬ 
rome’s interpretation of the word (viz. 
Zech. xii. 1) does not really militate 
against it. 

1 When S. John says that he bare 
record of the word of God, and of the 
testimony of Jesus Christ, and of all 
things that he saw.” —Rev. i. 2, the 
latter words clearly signify the Apostle’s 
prophetic visions. On the passage, 
“The book of the vision (Jltn "IDD) 
of Nahum the Elkoshite,” &c.—Nah. i. 
I, Otto Strauss observes: “Adjectus 
genitivus |1tn omnino prophcticum esse 
librum ostendit; monemur, describen- 
dum hostium interitum nec conspectum 
oculis esse, nec post eventum enarra- 
tum, neque ratione antea et conjecture 


nuntiatum, sed animo extrinsecus rapto 
oblatum per speciem et visionem, et sic 
perceptum literis exinde exaratum,”— 
Nahumi tie Nino Vatic in. y p. 7. The 
words, “ the book of the vision,” point 
to the Divine Author; while the addi¬ 
tion of the prophet’s name directs at¬ 
tention to the human agent. 

# “ The prophets feel themselves ele¬ 
vated to a new and higher sphere,—a 
world lying beyond common reality; in 
the midst of which they hear the Truth 
—the voice of God. God is Himself 
the author of such a state: He qualifies 
the soul of the prophet for those intui¬ 
tions, causes him to * see visions,’ ‘ opens 
his ears,’ &c.; and also endows the 
inward organs of his spirit, so that 
they are capable of attaining to those 
intuitions (Anschauungen). By means 
of this divine starting-point, as the 
principle operating in the prophets, the 
prophetic intuitions do not faU into the 
category of mere subjectivity; but lay 
just claim to be entitled actual states 
which have an objective reality.”— 
Havemick, loc . cit, t s. 34. 
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befall me there .” 1 In short, the “ men of God” were as fully 
assured of the objective reality of the divine communications 
conveyed thus immediately to their souls, as we are of the ob¬ 
jective reality of the world which surrounds us. s 

The revelations conveyed to God's servants may, speaking 
generally, be reduced to two classes . 8 They were either com¬ 
munications made when the action of the external senses was 
suspended, and there was no consciousness of passing events; or 
communications made in the natural waking state, when the 
prophet was conscious of all that took place around him . 4 This 
division to some extent corresponds with that intimated in the 
words of S. Paul: “I will come to visions and revelations of 


1 2 Kings iv. 27: Acts xx. 22. Cf. 
also what we read of Jeremiah having 
addressed prayers to God, at the request 
of his countrymen; promising them 
that “ whatsoever thing the Lord shall 
answer you, I will declare it unto you.”— 
xlii. 4. Although his prayer was offered 
at a season of urgent emergency (cf. cb. 
xll 17, 18, with xlii. 15-19)) several 
days elapse before the prophet receives 
his answer. “ And it came to pass 
after ten days, that the word of the 
Lord came unto Jeremiah.”—ver. 7. 

* For some further remarks on this 
branch of the subject, see Lecture v. 

3 I have not attempted any formal 
classification of the various means by 
which revelations have been conveyed 
to man. Attempts of this nature must 
to a great extent be arbitrary, and in¬ 
exact ; nor is such a classification at all 
essential to the present subject. 1 may, 
however, adduce that which has been 
given by S. Isidore of Seville {arc. a.d. 
595 ) : —“ ProphetiaB autem genera sunt 
septem. Primum genus, Ecstasis quod 
est mentis excessus : sicut vidit Petrus 
vas illud submissum de ccelo, in stupore 
mentis, cum variis animalibus. Secun¬ 
dum genus Visio: sicut apud Esaiam 
dicentem, ‘ Vidi Dominum sedentem,’ 
&c. (cap.vi.). Tertium genus, Somnium: 


sicut Jacob subnixam in caelum scalam 
dormicns vidit. Quartum genus, per 
Nubem: sicut ad Moysem et ad Job 
post plagam loquitur Deus. Quintum 
genus, Vox de Ccelo: sicut ad Abraham 
sonuit dicens: ‘ Ne injicias manura tuam 
super puerum ;* et ad Saulum in via : 
* Saule, Saule, quid Me persequeris ?* 
Sextum genus, Accepta parabola: sicut 
apud Salomonem in Proverbiis, et apud 
Balaam cum evocaretur a Balac. Sep- 
timum genus, Repletio Sancti Spirilus: 
sicut paene omnes Prophetas.”— Etymo¬ 
logy lib. viii. c. viii. p. 61. S. Isidore 
adds: “ Alii tria genera visionum esse 
dixerunt.” I. “ Secundum oculos cor¬ 
poris,”—(as Abraham saw the three 
men under the oak at Mamre). II. 
“ Secundum spiritum, quo imaginamur 
ea, qu» per corpus sentimus,”—(as 
S. Peter’s vision, Acts x.). III. “ Quod 
neque corporeis sensibus, neque ulla 
parte animae qua corporalium rerum 
imagines capiuntur: sed per intuitum 
mentis quo intellecta conspicitur veri- 
tas: sicut Daniel, hoc praeditus, mente 
vidit, quod Balthasar viderat corpore.” 
For the distinctions of the mediaeval 
Jews, see Appendix C. 

4 S. Thomas Aquinas discusses this 
subject with his usual acuteness. 
Considering the question “ De modo 
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the Lord; 1 —where the term ‘‘ visions ” implies that certain 
ideas had been imparted by means of an image; and where by 
“ revelations ” is denoted an nnfigarative communication from 
the divine to the human spirit . 3 Of these classes both may be, 
and often are, united, but always so that one or other predomi¬ 
nates : here, however, we are chiefly concerned with the former, 
in which the action of the outward senses was suspended, and 
in which state the human soul, like a pure mirror undimmed by 
any fault or stain, received and reflected the beams of Divine 
Truth that were presented to it . 8 This class comprises but two 
species of revelations,—revelations by Dreams, and revelations 
by Ecstatic Visions; which channels of the divine communica¬ 
tions seem to differ principally in this, that in Ecstacy the acti¬ 
vity of the mental faculties was called into exercise. We meet 
with Dreams in the histories of Jacob, Solomon, Daniel, and 


prophetic® cognitionis,”—he observes : 
“Prophetica Revelatio fit secundum 
quatuor, scil. secundum infiuxum intel- 
ligibilis luminis ; secundum immissic- 
nem intelligibilium specierum; secun¬ 
dum impressionem, vel ordinationem 
imaginabilium formarum ; et secundum 
impressionem formarum sensibilium. 
Manifestum est autem quod non fit ab¬ 
stracts a sensibus, quando aliquid re- 
praesentatur menti prophet® per species 
sensibiles, sive ad hoc specialiter forma- 
tas divinitus, sicut rubus ostensus Moysi 
(Ex. iii.) . . . Similiter etiam non est 
necesse ut fiat alienatio a sensibus ex- 
terioribus per hoc quod mens Prophet® 
illustratur intelligibili lumine, aut for- 
matur intelligibilibus speciebus . . Sed 
quando fit revelatio prophetica secun¬ 
dum formas imaginarias, necesse est 
fieri abstractionem a sensibus ut talis 
apparitio phantasmatum non referatur 
ad ea quae exterius sentiuntur.’*— 
Summ. Thai. , 2da 2d®, qu. clxxiii. 
art. 3, t. xxiii. p. 307. 

1 2 Cor. xii. I— iXefoojuu 7 &/> els 
dwrajlas Kal dxoKaXo^eis K vpiov. The 
verb afnr&fcffdat (“ caught up,” ver. 2) 


points out the ecstatic condition, in 
which the vision was accompanied by 
impressions upon the sense of hearing— 
ijxovcev A^fnjra frffiaTa (ver. 4). 

* Thus Havemick (Uc. cit. s. 39) dis : 
tinguishes between ‘Prophecy* and 
‘ Vision * understood in the strict sense 
of the word. In the former, divine 
truth is represented to the prophet’s 
mind in a more simple, spiritual, and 
unveiled manner; in the latter, in a 
more concrete manner, under the veil 
of symbols. Modem writers, overlook¬ 
ing the fact already adverted to (p. 172, 
note *),—viz. that the notion of Intui¬ 
tion (Anschauung) is essential to all 
kinds of Prophecy, have applied it 
solely to Visions , which are but a parti¬ 
cular species of Intuition. 

3 IIu>f TTfX>€<pr}T€\H>V di KddapoX Kal 
Siavych ypvx&l ; olovel K&roinpa yivb- 
Hcva. rijs Belas ivepyelas, tt)v tfufxunv 
frarrjv Kal dcOyxvrov, koX ovbtv iwi60- 
XovfUvrjv Ik tu>v xadu>y rijs trapKbt 
iiretelKPWTO. iraffi fUv 7Ap TrdpeoTt t6 
"Ayio* IlycC/xa. — S. Basil, Comment . 
in Esai Prooem. § 3,1 .1 p. 379. 
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others in the Old Testament; in the case of Joseph in the New . 1 
In all such instances, we see how one of the most ordinary of 
natural facts was made use of as the means of conveying a re¬ 
velation ; and how the action of the senses was suspended by 
purely natural causes. In the state of Ecstacy,—itself also to be 
met with, although more rarely, in the department of natural 
facts,—the suspension of certain faculties was produced, either 
by the sublime and overpowering character of the conceptions 
infused into the mind, or by the direct operation of the divine 
energy, or by both causes conjoined . 1 A striking example of 
the ecstatic condition is supplied by the trance of S. Peter, re¬ 
corded in the Acts of the Apostles; which, at the same time, 
affords a complete proof of how the natural condition and cir¬ 
cumstances of the person who received this species of revela¬ 
tion, were employed by the Almighty to furnish the form under 

to Daniel, to S. Peter, and S. Paul, 
communications were made by dream. 
Nor is there any marked difference in 
the nature of the things thus communi¬ 
cated ; excepting so far as the necessity 

of the case required.Thus the 

Angel appeared only in a dream to 
Joseph, as not needing the more open 
visitation; which the Virgin and Zacha- 
rias did from the nature of those dis¬ 
courses, and the Shepherds did from 
their ignorance.”—I. Williams, The 
Nativity, p. 72. Cf. supra , p. 114, 
note.* 

* Scripture affords some information 
as to the personal state of the prophet 
while in the ecstatic condition, which 
may be exemplified by the case of 
Daniel. (1.) He is overpowered by 
the divine influence: “ Now as he was 
speaking with me, I was in a deep 
sleep on my face toward the 

ground.”—Dan. viii. 18. (2.) He is 

next raised to the state of spiritual 
intuition: “He touched me, and set 
me upright.”— Ibid. (3.) The reve¬ 
lation is now communicated: “And he 
said, Behold I will make thee know 


1 Gen. xxviii,; 1 Kings iii. 5; Dan. 
vii. I ; S. Matt. i. 20 ; ii. 19:—see 
supra , Lecture iii. p. 113. S. Thomas 
Aquinas excellently observes, with re¬ 
ference to divine communications of 
this class:—“ Si cui fiat divinitus reprae- 
sentatio aliquarum rerum per similitu- 
dines imaginarias (ut Pharaoni, et 
Nebuchodonosor), aut etiam per simili- 
tudines corporales (ut Balthassar), non 
est talis censendus Propheta, nisi illu- 
minetur ejus mens ad judicandum,”— 
loc. cit., art. 2. Cf. what has been 
already said, p. 149, and Lecture i. p. 
30, as to the necessity of Inspiration 
even in cases where a revelation had 
been received. It may be thought that 
the more open divine communications 
implied higher acceptance and honour, 
than the veiled manifestation by a 
dream (cf. Num. xii. 6-8). And yet in 
all the instances recorded in Scripture 
there does not appear sufficient to 
mark this distinction; “ To Abimelech, 
to Pharaoh, to Nebuchadnezzar, to 
Laban the Syrian, to the Midianite 
whom Gideon heard ; but also to Abra¬ 
ham, to Jacob, to Joseph, to Solomon, 
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which His communications were conveyed. S. Peter, we are 
told, “ went up upon the house-top to pray, about the sixth 
hour: and he became vei*y hungry and would have eaten; but 
while they made ready, he fell into a trance .” 1 We all know 
the nature of the vision then presented to his mind’s view ; and 
how the momentous revelation which the Apostle received was 
embodied in a symbolical representation, of which his natural 
condition at the time supplied the form. 

And here the course of our inquiry brings before us the pe¬ 
culiar character of the ecstatic condition. Our ignorance of the 
manner according to which God acted directly upon the mind of 
the prophet will, no doubt, always continue; but this no more 
affects the reality of such operations, than our ignorance of the 
modus operandi in the world of nature affects the reality of the 
operations of God in it. Assuming, therefore, that certain im¬ 
mediate suggestions have been conveyed to the soul of the pro¬ 
phet, we have to consider in what manner they were received 
and appropriated by him, in his state of trance or ecstacy. 


what shall be in the last end,*’ &c.— 
ver. 19, &c. (4.) To this condition of 
spiritual excitement succeeds a state of 
bodily exhaustion : “ And I Daniel 
fainted, and was sick certain days.”— 
ver. 27. See also Dan. x. 7-21: “I 
retained no strength, yet heard I the 

voice of his words.then was I 

in a deep sleep (DTO) on my face . . . 
and behold an hand touched me, which 
set me upon my knees,” &c. The ac¬ 
count of the Transfiguration presents 
a remarkable analogy : 14 While he 
[S. Peter] yet spake, behold a bright 
cloud overshadowed them: and behold 

a voice out of the cloud.and 

when the disciples heard it they fell on 
their face .... and Jesus came and 
touched than? &c.—S. Matt. xvii. 5-7; 
cf. Rev. i. 17. In all such instances 
the touch of the hand acted restora- 
tively in the case of those who had 
been overpowered by the sight of the 


Divine Glory (cf. Ezek. iii. 23, &c.). 
The suspension of external sensibility 
is referred to more expressly in Gen. 
xv. 12: “ And when the sun was going 
down a deep sleep fell upon Abraham.” 
On the term here employed (and also, 
as we have seen, in Dan. viii. 18; x. 9), 
Fuerstius, in his Concordance (p. 1042), 
observes: “ ilDYlfl—Somnus gravior 
et profundior, sive naturalis sive super¬ 
natural e quo non facile homo exper- 
gefieri potest a v. DTI = DTI, vi 
dormiendi, non obturandi s. obstruendi, 
uti nonnulli finxere lxx. Odppos, 
tKOTcuris, kclt&vvI- is, 06/9or. A. Kara- 
<f>opd. S. K&pot. Th. t kotows . Gen. 
ii. 21. Job iv. 13 ; xxxiii. 15. Prov. 
xix. 15. Isai. xxix. io. Gen. xv. 12. 
I Sam. xxvi. 12.” 

1 Acts x. 9-16. Cf. Olshausen, in 
loc. The words : 44 Now while Peter 
doubted in himself what this vision 
which he had seen should mean,” v. 17), 
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In this condition the entire vital energy is concentrated on 
the world within, the activity of the outward senses passing into 
repose: 1 —for example, S. Paul “ cannot tell” whether what 
took place in his ecstasy happened while he was “ in the body,” 
or “ out of the body .” 2 The infusion of the spiritual influence 
suspends, at the same time, the usual succession of ideas, and 
the ordinary current of thought; the power of imagination alone 
remaining active, and the sense of spiritual vision being excited 
to the highest degree of intensity. As the bodily senses exert 
their agency, impelled by the vital principle which pervades man's 
animal organization, so the sense of spritual intuition is called 
into action by means of the new life poured into the soul. Hence, 
Visions are the result of Ecstasy. Now, as it is only by the 
creation of new ideas and conceptions in the mind, that the mys- 
teries of God, and the revelations of things unseen can, in most 
instances, be conveyed to the soul still fettered by its bodily 
organization, such ideas and conceptions must receive a certain 
clothing,—assume certain forms,—be embodied, as it were, in 


exemplify in the clearest manner how 
the prophets were, throughout their 
ecstasy, conscious of their state; and 
accurately remembered both the fact of 
their condition, and what had taken 
place in it. Havemick [foe, cit ., s. 36), 
alluding to this feature of the case, 
draws attention to a remark of Tholuck 
(“ Vermischte Schriften,” Th. i. s. 87), 
to the effect that this continued con¬ 
sciousness completely severs the con¬ 
nexion, alleged to exist, between the 
prophetic ecstasy, and the (so-called) 
facts of somnambulism. 

Nothing exhibits more fully the pre¬ 
judices and prepossessions with which 
some modern writers approach this 
whole subject, than the remark of 
Knobel, that prophetic visions cannot 
have taken place as they are repre¬ 
sented, “ because (!) most of them are 
described so circumstantially and dif¬ 
fusely, and withal so clearly, accu¬ 
rately, and perfectly, that they cannot 
possibly have been so seen .”—Dcr 


Proph. cUr Hebrder , Th. i. s. 170. But 
see infra , Lecture v. 

1 On this subject I avail myself par¬ 
tially of the remarks of Knobel (loc. 
cit ., Th. i. s. 155, ff.), from whose 
general principles, however, I totally 
dissent. He quotes the following ap¬ 
posite passages from S. Augustine : 
“ Quando penitus avertitur atque abrip- 
itur animi intentio a sensibus corporis, 
tunc magis Ecstasis dici solet. Tunc 
omnino qusecunque sint praesentia cor¬ 
pora, etiam patentibus oculis non viden- 
tur, nec ullae voces prorsus audiuntur: 
totus animi contuitus aut in corporum 
imaginibus est per spiritalem, aut in 
rebus incorporeis nulla corporis imagine 
figuratis per intellectualem visionem.” 
—De Genesx , lib. xii. 25, t. iii. p. 305. 
And again : “ Ecstasis mentis excessus 
est.”—£narr. in Ps, xxxiv.; lxvii. t. 
iv. p. 242, 683. 

* 2 Cor. xii. 2. efre iv crufian ovk 
otda, efre i/erbs roO o&paros ovk 616 a, 
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certain shapes, before they can be apprehended by an under¬ 
standing, limited to the experience of this life of ours. If this 
be not effected, such revelation, at the utmost, must be confined 
to the individual who received it: for, were he even enabled, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, to comprehend disclosures 
thus transcending the power of human thought, and the range 
of human experience, human language would obviously be in¬ 
capable of conveying any representation of those ideas to others . 1 
Of this nature would seem to have been the revelations vouch¬ 
safed to S. Paul when “ he was caught up into Paradise, and 
heard unspeakable words which it is not lawful” (or rather “ pos¬ 
sible”) “ for a man to utter .” 2 3 * But, if it were designed that the 
revelation should be communicated to others, the ideas, by which 
it was conveyed to the prophet’s mind, must be there invested 
with certain forms supplied by such intellectual powers as now 
possess activity. In dreams and ecstasy, imagination alone is 
active ; 8 and the forms or symbols created by this faculty, acting 
according to its natural laws, are presented to the spiritual 
vision of the prophet to be gazed at as an object of thought; 
although, previously, the original of such symbols had been 


1 41 Per donum prophetioe confertur 
aliud hu manse menti supra id quod per- 
tinet ad naturalem facultatem, quantum 
ad utruroque, scilicet et quantum ad 
judicium per influxum luminis intellec¬ 
tual is, et quantum ad acceptionem, seu 
reprxsentationem rerum, quae fit per 
aliquas species. Et quantum ad hoc 
secundum potest assimilari doctrina 
humana revelationi propheticae, non 
autem quantum ad primum. Homo 
enim suo discipulo repraesentat aliquas 
res per signa locutionum; non autem 
potest interius illuminare, sicut facit 
Deus.”—S. Th. Aquinas, Summ. Theol, % 
2da 2dcc, qu. clxxiii. art. 2, t. xxiii. 
P- 305 . 

* 2 Cor. xii. 4. A oi//c dp- 

6 pump XaXijrtu. See p. 174, note 1 . 

3 The modem Jewish writers (e. g. 

Maimonides, R. Joseph Albo, &c.) 


seem to have had a just apprehension 
of the manner in which human agency 
was thus employed. The learned J. 
Smith of Cambridge thus sums up their 
views : “ They supposed the imagina¬ 
tive power to be set forth as a stage, 
upon which certain visa and simulacra 
were represented to their understand¬ 
ings, just indeed as they are to us in 
our common dreams; only that the 
understandings of the prophets were 
always kept awake and strongly acted 
uppn by God in the midst of these ap¬ 
paritions, to see the intelligible myste¬ 
ries in them ; and so in these types and 
shadows, which were symbols of some 
spiritual things, to behold the anti¬ 
types themselves; which is the meaning 
of that old maxim of the Jews which 
we formerly cited out of Maimonides, 
* Magna est virtus seu fortitudo pro- 
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but the subject of thought—or, in other words, mere ideas or 
conceptions. 

The nature of the case, of necessity, imposes the several steps 
of the process which has here been described. In it we can trace 
the source of that human colouring, by means of which the 
prophets have been enabled to render intelligible to their fellow- 
men the mysteries of the Kingdom of God :—so far, at least, as 
God has been pleased to reveal them. 

To this origin, therefore, we are to ascribe symbolic actions 
and symbolic visions . 1 The peculiarity of the former consists 
in this, that the prophet’s own personality is so mingled with the 
objects which are presented to his spiritual gaze, that he takes 
an active part in the drama; representing one or other of the 
parties engaged in all such intuitions,—Jehovah, or the People . 8 
The symbolic action, however, was no more intended to facili¬ 
tate the understanding of the revelation, than were the Parables 
of the New Testament to elucidate the sense of the doctrines 
which they convey. Symbolic visions differ from symbolic 
actions merely in this, that the prophet is no longer an actor in 
the scenes which he describes : he now regards them simply as 


phetarum, qui assimilant formam cum 
formante earn ;* ” that is, “ Great is the 
power of the prophets, who, while they 
looked down upon these sensible and 
conspicable things, were able to furnish 
out the notion of intelligent and incon- 
spicable beings thereby, to the rude 
senses of illiterate people.” Smith 
proceeds to observe: “ Now these 
ecstatical impressions, whereby the 
imagination and mind of the prophet 
was thus ravished from itself, and was 
made subject wholly to some agent in¬ 
tellect, informing it and shining upon 
it, I suppose S. Paul had respect to. 
‘ Now we see $i* iodwTpov iv alvlyfian, 
by a glass, in riddles or parables* 
(i Cor. xiii. 12); for so he seems to 
compare the highest illuminations 
which we have here, with that constant 


irradiation of the Divinity upon the 
souls of men in the life to come : and 
this glassing of divine things by hiero¬ 
glyphics and emblems in the fancy, 
which he speaks of, was the proper way 
of prophetical inspiration .”—Of Pro¬ 
phecy , ch. ii. 

1 See Havemick, Av. ci/. t s. 41, ff. 

* “ But above all, the symbolical 
action cannot be so lowered as to be¬ 
come a medium at once intelligible; 
since it far rather presupposes the 
highest, most inward emotion in the 
living soul of the prophet. It is thus 
far more the nearest, most immediate 
expression of his inward experience ; 
and, consequently, the employment of 
it is always dependent on the prophet’s 
individuality, and on his relation to his 
time.”—HHvernick, ibid,, s. 42. 

N 2 
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a spectator . 1 And here, the general question of the symbolism 
of Scripture suggests itself. 

When the ideas, divinely infused into the prophet’s mind, 
related to things which surpass the bounds of human experience, 
it is plain, as I have observed, that ordinary language must fail 
to convey to others what was thus revealed. It was necessary, 
therefore, that such representations or symbols should be mould¬ 
ed, as it were, for the occasion, which would best conform to those 
ideas. In this case we may regard the imagination as productive . 
Of this nature, for example, was the symbolism employed by 
Ezekiel, “ as he was among the captives by the river of Chebar, 
and the heavens were opened, and he saw visions of God.”* 
But there were occasions on which the ideart supplied to the 
prophet’s mind were in some measure related to the world of 
Bense ; and here the symbol corresponds to the foim which such 
ideas had actually represented. In this case the imagination 
may be regarded as reproductive ; 3 —for example, when “ the 


1 It is not material to the present 
inquiry to examine whether the sym¬ 
bolic act was, in any case, performed 
externally, or was (as some maintain) 
at all times merely exhibited on the 
scene of the prophet’s imagination,— 
as we know to have been the case in 
many instances: e. g. 44 Thus saith the 
Lord God of Israel unto me: Take the 
wine-cup of this fury at My hand, and 
cause all the nations, to whom I send 

thee, to drink it.Then took I 

the cup at the Lord’s hand, and made 
all the nations to drink.”—Jer. xxv. 
15, &c. An analogy to such inward 
acts is afforded by what took place in 
prophetic vision. Thus God, we are 
told, 4 4 brought forth Abraham abroad, 
and said, Look now toward heaven, 
and tell the stars, if thou be able to 
number them.”—Gen. xv. 5 ; while we 
know from ver. 12, that the stars were 
then invisible to the eye of sense, for 
the sun had not as yet gone down. 
See J. Smith’s discussion of this ques¬ 


tion {loc. at., ch. vi.). Hengstenberg 
(“ Christol.,” ite Ausg. B. 1. i. s. 331 ; 
B. ill. s. 14, ft) maintains that, with a 
few exceptions, the symbolical act was 
never performed externally. The ob¬ 
scurity, however (as H&vemick remarks), 
in which the sacred writers have left this 
subject, proves of how little real mo¬ 
ment the question is: and it is only 
material to observe that the prophets 
have, in either case, equally placed on 
record a perfect description of their in¬ 
ward intuitions. 

* 44 And I looked, and behold a 
whirlwind came out of the north, a 
great cloud, and a fire infolding itself, 
and a brightness was about it, and out 
of the midst thereof as the colour of 
amber out of the midst of the fire. 
Also out of the midst thereof came the 
likeness of four living creatures, and 
this was their appearance,” &c.—Ezek. 
i.4. 

8 See Knobel, 44 Der Proph. der He- 
brfcer,” Th. i. s. 158. 
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rod of an almond tree ” is the object of Jeremiah’s vision . 1 In 
snch an instance, there is not, necessarily, any essential connexion 
between the image and the idea represented; there is merely 
what we should term a poetical allusion. Thus, in the passage 
before us, the prophet sees “ the rod of an almond tree,”*—a 
tree which has received its Hebrew name from its being the first 
of plants to awake from the sleep of winter. The conclusion to 
be drawn is, that Jehovah will soon awaken, and hasten to per¬ 
form His word.* 

The process by which the imagination was thus called into 
activity, and the laws according to which it acted, seem here 
also to have followed the course of nature ; and to have been as 
strictly in conformity with ordinary laws as in the case of pro¬ 
phetic dreams. This assertion is fully borne out by the striking 
analogy which a remarkable class of intellectual phenomena 
affords. To the mental vision of the painter, or the poet, cer¬ 
tain ideas and conceptions offer themselves spontaneously . In 


1 11 The word of the Lord came unto 
me, saying, Jeremiah, what seest thou? 
And I said, I see a rod of an almond 
tree. Then said the Lord unto me, 
Thou hast well seen : for I will hasten 
my word to perform it.”—Jer. i. II, 
12 . 

* *lp{?— 44 Amygdalus , ita dicta, quia 
omnium arborum prima e somno hi- 
berao evigilat et expergiscitur, Jer. i. 
11 (ubi alluditur ad vim festinationis et 
studii, quae in hac rad. inest).”—Ge- 
senii Lex. in voc . Somewhat more 

suggestive of the import of the vision 
was the symbol of the “ linen girdle” 
which Jeremiah “put on his loins 
which he afterwards hid “ in a hole of 
the rock by Euphrates,” and which, 
when taken thence 44 after many days,” 
“was marred and profitable for no¬ 
thing for God declared, “After this 
manner will I mar the pride of Judah 
.... for as the girdle cleaveth to the 
loins of a man, so have I caused to 
cleave unto me the whole house of 


Israel,” &c.—Jer. xiii. i-ii. In this 
case we perceive how an additional 
revelation was required in order to ex¬ 
plain to the prophet the meaning of the 
symbol which he employed. Cf. also 
the symbol of the potter’s vessel, ch. 
xviii. i-6. 

3 The following ingenious summary 
of the different elements of which the 
divine communications consisted in¬ 
cludes the principle which I am 
anxious to establish: 44 Repraesentantur 
autem divinitus menti Prophetae, quan- 
doque quidem mediante sensu exterius, 
quaxlam Formes Sensibiles: sicut Daniel 
vidit scripturam parietis, ut legitur 
Dan. v.: quandoque autem per Formas 
Jmaginarias , sive omnino divinitus im- 
pressas, non per sensum acceptas (puta 
si alicui caco nato imp) imermtur in 
imaginations colorum similitudines\ vel 
etiam divinitus ordinatas ex iis quae a 
sensibus sunt acceptae; sicut Hieremias, 
‘vidit ollam succensam a facie Aqui- 
lonis,’ ut habetur Hier. i.: sive etiam 
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this consists bis creative genius. The ideas and conceptions thus 
brought before his mind, the artist then invests with certain 
forms of beauty or sublimity suggested by his imagination,—of 
which it is the peculiar function to enlist in its service “ those 
mysterious relations, by which visible external things are assi¬ 
milated with inward thoughts and emotions, and become the 
images and exponents of all passions and affections .” 1 It is true 
that in the case which we are here considering the conceptions 
no longer arise spontaneously, but spring from a divine revela¬ 
tion ;—the Divine Spirit, moreover, guiding the imagination 
while clothing them with the appropriate symbols : 2 nevertheless, 
the means employed for this purpose were strictly natural; a fact 
which will appear more clearly when we consider the phenomena 
that result. 

In the first place we have to notice the peculiar style in 
which all Visions are described. Compare, for example, the 
character of those historical pieces which occur in the writings of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, with the language of the prophetical por¬ 
tions in which their Visions are depicted. We have already seen 
that, in the case of Visions, the imaginative faculty of the pro¬ 
phets was called into play; and we consequently find here too, 
as in the purely natural exercise of this faculty to which I have 
referred, that poetic diction and poetic imagery colour all their 
writings. Thus it is that the treasures of the unseen are poured 


imprimendo Specie Intelligibiles ipsi 
menti; sicut patet de his qui accipiunt 
scientiam, vel sapientiam infusam, sicut 
Salomon y et Apostoli. Lumen autem 
i nielligibile quandoque quidem impri- 
mitur menti humanas divinitus ad diju- 
dicandum ea quae ab aliis visa sunt; 
sicut dictum est de Joseph [qui exposuit 
somnium Pharaonis], et sicut patet de 
Apostolis, quibus 1 Dominus aperuit 
sensura, ut intelligerent Scriptures,* ut 
dicitur Lucae xxiv. 45 ; ed ad hoc per- 
tinet interpretatio sermonum ; sivc 
etiam ad dijudicandum secundum divi- 
nam veritatem ea quae cursu naturali 
homo apprehendit; sive etiam ad diju¬ 


dicandum veraciter ct efficaciter ea quae 

agenda sunt.Sic igitur patet 

quod prophetica revelatio quandoque 
quidem fit per solam luminis influen- 
tiam, quandoque autem per Species de 
novo impressas, vel alitcr ordinaias — 
S. Th. Aquinas, loc. city p. 306. 

1 See Jeffrey’s Essays, vol. iii. p. 105. 

* The principle of Philo (sec supra, 
p. 55 )>that prophets are * Interpreters * 
of the inward suggestions which they 
receive from God, not inaptly expresses 
this mode of recording their Visions; 
whereby the prophets translate, as it 
were, the divine communication into 
symbolical language. 
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forth in all the riches of the visible. The jewels of earth, the 
stars of heaven, sea, fountains and rivers, mountains and hills,— 
every object of creation, visible and invisible,—all are blended in 
the sublime poetry of the prophets. In it is interwoven all that 
can stir the imagination of man; armies and their array, the 
battle and the siege:—all that is terrible or imposing in nature; 
the dragon and the beast, the lion and the eagle:—the brightest 
and the fairest of the objects we behold; the rainbow and the 
morning star. In the prophetic language, in fine,—to borrow a 
beautiful thought applied to the Revelation of S. John,—“ we 
recognize the rapidity of the eagle’s wing over earth, heaven, 
and sea, with plumage catching the varied light without 
end .” 1 

In the next place, the language and style of the prophets 
vary not only according to the genius, and character, and edu¬ 
cation of each, but also according to the manner in which they 
received the divine revelation. In Hosea, imagination seems in¬ 
exhaustible, and picture follows picture without pause or stay. 
Habakkuk rejects ordinary rules, and is hurried away into varied 
and lofty imagery; observing, at the same time, purity of taste 
and unity of design. When the prophet has been of sacerdotal 
race, the different features of the Theocracy,—the Temple and 
the Altar, the Ark and the Cherubim—float before his view, as 
in the writings of Jeremiah and Ezekiel . 2 The shepherd Amos 
still wanders in his pastures; his imagination lingers with his 
flock, and dwells on the culture of his fields; his similitudes are 
taken from the mildew that blights the vineyard, or the lion that 
invades the fold . 8 When the revelation, on the other hand, has 

1 “The Apocalypse,” by the Rev. i. 3. Cf. Jer. iii. 16; xi. 15 ; xii. 7; 
Isaac Williams, preface, p. vii. In the xxiii. n ; 1 . 28; li. 11, and Ezekiel 
passage above, which precedes this passim. 

quotation, I have availed myself, with s Cf. Amos iii. 4; iv. 9. See supra , 
some slight verbal alterations, of the p. 170, note*. The permanence of the 
eloquent language of Mr. Williams. stamp of individual character is parti- 

* Jeremiah was “ son of Hilkiah of cularly remarkable in the case of this 
the Priests that were in Anathoth.”— prophet. While the writings of Amos 
Jer. i. 1. Ezekiel is expressly called present a striking contrast to his hum- 
“ the Priest, the son of Buzi.”—Ezek. ble origin, distinct traces of a harsh and 
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been given directly, and without the intervention of Visions, all 
this is changed; and we observe a serene and unimpassioned 
course of thought, as in the Books of Haggai and Malachi . 1 

It remains for us to notice another class of facts which supply, 
perhaps, the most forcible illustration of the aspect of Prophecy 
now under consideration;—I mean the source of the symbols 
made use of by the prophets, and the influence which not only 
the spirit of the Theocracy, but also the scenes in the midst of 
which their lot was cast, exercised upon the imagery which they 
employ . 2 Thus, the imagery of the prophets who shared the 
exile of their countrymen continually reminds us of the land of 


rustic dialect are continually to be met 
with. E. g., a peculiar orthography, 
such as the softening of guttural sounds, 
n«nb for nrno, ch. vi. 8 ; writing 
PpD for VflV, vi. io; the contraction 
ItO, viii. 8, for ix. 5, &c. (see 

Httvemick, “ Einleit.,” I. i. s. 218). His 
imagery, as I have observed, denotes 
his occupation of shepherd. “ Not¬ 
withstanding all this, he closely ap¬ 
proaches his contemporaries Isaiah, 
Hosea, Joel, and is not inferior to them 
in power, beauty, and richness of style. 
Eichhom even remarks: ‘ His language 
is in many places very learned, and full 
of allusions to history, geography, and 
antiquities (cf. ch. v. 26; vi. 2, 14; 
viii. 8; ix. 7)* ”—Httvemick, Einleit ., 
Th. II. Abth. ii. s. 306. Indeed, it may 
be said of Amos, as of S. Paul, to 
whom, as I have already observed, he 
bears a remarkable analogy (see supra , 
p. 170), that, “ though he was rude in 
speech, yet not in knowledge.” 

I may observe that the thought, em¬ 
bodied by S. Gregory the Great in the 
words prefixed to this Lecture, may be 
clearly traced to the following passage 
from S. Gregory of Nazianzus : tovto 
t 6 ttvedfia , aoifnirraroif ydp tad tpCKav- 
OfxairdraTov, Slv voepuiva \d(3y, \f/d\TT)v 

xotet. idu air&kov cvK&fJura 

Kvl^ovTa, trpo<fyi)Tr}v ipy&frrat, rbv 


Aa(3l8 Kal t6v ’A/xws ivdvpljdrfTi . . . 

id* |AXi^a? aayrjrebet Xpurrip, 

KdcrfiQV 6\ov rj) rod \6yov TrXwcfj <ri/X- 
Xapfidvovras . . . idv Sulucras Ocppiods, 
rbv fijXov fierarlfhiffi, Kal r<xei Ilai/Xovr, 
dvrl XaoXujv, Kal roaovrov els evalpetav, 
foov els Kajdav KarfXapev. — Oral. xli. 
C. 14, t. i. p. 742. 

1 These same facts have been noticed 
by Spinoza, who, as usual, has dis¬ 
torted and misapplied them: “ Sic etiam 
ipsa revelatio variabat, ut jam diximus, 
in unoquoque Propheta pro dispositione 
temperamenti, corporis, imaginations, 
et pro ratione opinionum, quas antea 
amplexus fuerat. Pro ratione enim tem¬ 
peramenti variabat hoc modo, nempe ; 
si Propheta erat hilaris, ei revelabantur 
victoria?, pax, et quae porro homines ad 
laetitiam movent: tales enim similia 
sxpius imaginari solent. Si contra 
tristris erat, bella, supplicia, et omnia 
mala ei revelabantur .... Pro dispo¬ 
sitione imaginations autem sic etiam 
variabat, nempe; si Propheta erat ele- 
gans, stylo etiam eleganti Dei mentem 

percipiebat.Si Propheta erat 

rusticus, boves, et vaccce, &c. 

reproesentabantur.” — Tractat. Theol. 
Polity cap. ii. 

* Hengstenberg (“ Christol.,” ite 
Ausg. b. 1. i. s. 313) has justly ob¬ 
served that the imagery of the prophets 
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their captivity; and the gorgeous and attractive symbolism of 
Chaldea is reflected from every page of the Books of Daniel and 
Ezekiel. The influence of Chaldean art in giving a colour to 
the predictions of Daniel is at once apparent, when his own 
visions are compared with the form assumed by the dreams of 
Nebuchadnezzar, which the prophet has recorded in his second 
and fourth chapters; while the language of both Daniel and 
Ezekiel 1 is abundantly illustrated by the results of those recent 
investigations which have brought to light the long-buried me¬ 
morials of Oriental symbolism. Mr. Layard, in his work on 
Nineveh, thus speaks of the imagery of Ezekiel:—“ The resem¬ 
blance between the symbolical figures I have described, and those 
seen by Ezekiel in his vision, can scarcely fail to strike the reader. 
As the prophet had beheld the Assyrian palaces, with their myste¬ 
rious images and gorgeous decorations, it is highly probable that, 
when seeking to typify certain divine attributes , and to describe 


must, from the nature of the case, have 
been borrowed from objects and rela¬ 
tions with which they were familiar. 
Prophecies conveyed in unknown ima¬ 
gery could not have answered any 
purpose, and would have been unin¬ 
telligible. E. g., in the Messianic pre¬ 
dictions, it seems to be founded in the 
very essence of Prophecy that the Mes¬ 
siah’s Kingdom should be described in 
language taken from the earlier The¬ 
ocracy. And so, speaking of the three 
Offices of Christ, as foreshadowed by 
the Priests, Kings, and Prophets of 
Israel, Eusebius says : arc roirroirc 
firavraj tt)v iirl rbv Xpiffrbv, 

rbv bOtov koI ovp&vtov Abyov, dva- 
(ftopby t\civ. — Hist. Eccl. t lib. I. c. iii. 

p. 12. 

The same fact has heen noticed by 
S. Th. Aquinas: “ Species praeexis- 
tentes in imaginatione Prophetoe sunt 
quasi elementa illius visionis imagi- 
narice, quae divinitus ostenduntur, cum 
ex iis quodammodo componatur: et 
exinde contingit quod Propheta utitur 
similitudinibus rerum in quibus conver- 


satnr .”—De VcritaUy qu. xii. art. 7, t. 
xvi. p. 419. 

1 Having spoken of the peculiar cha¬ 
racter of Ezekiel's prophecy, Hllver- 
nick observes: “ To this was added an 
external circumstance, namely, his con¬ 
tact with heathen manners and cus¬ 
toms; especially with the rich, luxu¬ 
rious, and attractive symbolism of 
Chaldaea .... Nor should we look 
for anything different in the case of 
Daniel. Daniel’s position at the Chal- 
daean court—imbued as he was with 
the wisdom of the magicians—must 
have lent to his mode of expression a 
colouring which is significantly differ¬ 
ent from the visions of the other pro¬ 
phets.”— Comm, iib. das B. Danisly 
Einleit., s. xxxiii. 

Hftvemick here quotes a remark of 
Eichhorn, to the effect that the book 
of Daniel opens to us an entirely new 
world, the reflection not of Pales¬ 
tine, but of scenes altogether different 
from those in which the life of the 
other prophets was cast. See also ibid., 
s. xxxiv. 
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the divine glory, he chose forms that were not only familiar to 
him, but to the people whom he addressed—captives like himself 

in the land of Assyria.It will be observed/* continues 

this writer, “ that the four forms chosen by Ezekiel to illnstrate 
his description,—the man, the lion, the bull, and the eagle,— 
are precisely those which are constantly found on Assyrian monu¬ 
ments as religious types .** 1 

But even here we are reminded, notwithstanding all such 
traces of the prophets* own personality, how a higher principle 
moulds and directs their words. There was one topic which was 
not submitted to their own style of representation. Amid the 
copious and varied symbolism of Scripture, we can observe how 
the pictures of those visions in which Jehovah Himself is revealed 
always preserve a character quite peculiar; although, when de¬ 
scribing certain attributes of Deity—which in no case can be 
described otherwise than by metaphors—each prophet still em¬ 
ploys his wonted imagery. When Jehovah Himself appears, the 
sacred writers borrow no colouring from external sources;— 
were they to do so, indeed, they would manifestly abandon the 
whole genius and spirit of the Theocracy: and this uniformity in 
describing their visions of God characterizes the compositions of 
all the prophets, notwithstanding the prominence, in other parts 
of their writings, of their own individuality . 2 To satisfy ourselves 
of this fact, it will be sufficient to compare the accounts of the 
visions of Jehovah vouchsafed to Isaiah, Daniel, and Ezekiel . 3 


1 “Nineveh and its Remains,” vol. ii. 
p. 464. [See also F. Lenormant, “ La 
science des presages chez les Chal- 
d<$ens,” 1875.] 

* See HZveraick, ibid. t s. xxxv. 

a “ I saw the Lord sitting upon a 
throne, high and lifted up, and His 
train filled the Temple. Above it stood 

the Seraphims.And the posts 

of the door moved at the voice of him 
that cried, and the house was filled with 
smoke.”—Isai. vi. 1-4. 

“ I beheld till the thrones were cast 
down, and the Ancient of Days did 


sit ... . His throne was like the fiery 
flame, and his wheels as burning fire. 
A fiery stream issued and came forth 
from before Him ; thousand thousands 
ministered unto Him,” &c.—Dan. vii. 
9, 10. 

“ Above the firmament was the like¬ 
ness of a throne, as the appearance of a 
sapphire stone : and upon the likeness 
of the throne was the likeness as the ap¬ 
pearance of a man above upon it . . . 
I saw as it were the appearance of fire, 
and it had brightness round about . . . 
This was the appearance of the like- 
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The manner in which the prophets have described those por¬ 
tions of their spiritoal intuitions which relate to future events 
comes next under our notice. This peculiarity of the sacred 
narrative affords a further example, no less striking than the cases 
hitherto considered, of the preservation of the natural charac¬ 
teristics of humanity even while the divine influence was most 
directly exerted. In no department of the prophetic statements 
is the supernatural element confessedly so conspicuous as in the 
announcements of the future. To suoh announcements Jehovah 
Himself appeals, as proof of an intervention undoubtedly divine : l 
“ Produce your cause saith the Lord; bring forth your strong 
reasons, saith the King of Jacob. Let them bring them forth 

and show us what shall happen.Show the things that 

are to come hereafter, that we may know that ye are gods .” 2 
If, therefore, in this portion also of the record of Revelation we 
can discern traces of the employment, by the Holy Spirit, of the 
natural capacity of man; nay more, if it shall appear that the 
very limitations of the human understanding have been moulded 
into an agency which most fitly carries out the divine purpose, 
—then may this fact too be adduced as still further attesting 
the justice of those principles on which alone,* as I submit, can 
the inspiration of Scripture be explained and defended. 

The leading phenomena in all predictions of the future may 
be reduced to two classes . 3 The first class includes those cases 
in which the idea intended to be conveyed by the revelation is 
represented under a particular form :—for example, the perfec- 


ness of the glory of Jehovah/’—Ezek. 
L 26-28. (Cf. “ And they saw the God 
of Israel; and there was under His feet 
as it were a paved work of a sapphire 
stone,” &c.—Exod. xxiv. 10. 

See also Micaiah’s vision: “I saw 
Jehovah sitting on His throne, and all 
the host of heaven standing by Him 
on His right hand and on His left.”— 
1 Kings xxii. 19. It is unnecessary to 
quote from the Apocalypse cf. e.g., 
Rev. iv. 

1 It may not be superfluous to ob¬ 
serve, that the idea of Prophecy or pro¬ 
phetic revelations is by no means to be 


restricted to the announcements of fu¬ 
ture events. Moses recorded the past 
history of the creation; and Daniel 
(ch. ii.) recalled to Nebuchadnezzar the 
dream which he had forgotten. The 
present was revealed to Elisha, as he 
himself informed his guilty servant who 
had received the Syrian’s gifts : “ Went 
not mine heart with thee, when the 
man turned again from his chariot to 
meet thee.”—2 Kings v. 26. 

* Isai. xli. 21-23. 

3 H&vemick, “Einleitung,” Th. 11. 
Abth. ii. s. 44, ff. 
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tion of the Theocracy is described as a return to Canaan from 
the Dispersion, a judgment of the nations in the Valley of Jeho- 
shaphat, and so forth. This aspect of the question appertains 
to that department of Theology, whose function it is to disen¬ 
tangle the spiritual idea from the form in which it is presented, 
and the imagery in which it is clothed. With this branch of the 
subject we have no immediate concern: it belongs to the inter¬ 
pretation of Prophecy. The second class embraces the pheno¬ 
mena exhibited by the manner in which prophets, in consequence 
of their vivid intuition of the future, bring remote events before 
us. The title “ Seer,” as well as that of “ Watchman,” so often 
applied to the “ men of God,” suggests of itself a comparison 
with the literal watchmen to whom they are thus likened, who, 
placed upon some lofty tower, gaze upon the far-off distance. 
From this analogy has been borrowed the appropriate phrase,— 
the * perspective’ character of Prophecy . 1 As to the eye of the 
watchman upon his eminence objects as they are nearer appear 
more distinct, while those more remote are wrapped in the haze 
of distance, and in all cases each point of the landscape is pro¬ 
jected on some other;—so, in a similar manner, the prophet's 
mental vision takes in the varied events of future times to which 
his spiritual gaze is directed . 8 Thus it is that he describes events 
yet to come as if they were present: “ Unto us,” said Isaiah of 
the far remote birth of the Messiah—“ Unto us a Child is born; 
unto us a Son is given .” 3 Thus it is that the order of events is 


1 Cf. Havemick, loc. cit.. s. 45; 
Hengstenberg, “ Christologie,” ite 
Ausg. b. 1. i. s. 305, ff.; Jahn, “ Einlei- 
tung,” Th. 11. Abschn. ii. s. 368, ff. 

* Hengstenberg (loc. cil., s. 306, u . s. 
308) quotes the following illustrations : 
“ Prophet®, divina luce qua illuminan- 
tur, ad futura plerumque prospexerunt, 
quemadmodum fit, quando caelum stel- 
liferum intuemur. Videmus enim supra 
nos sidera; quanto a nobis iutervallo 
absint, necnon quae propius, quae remo- 
tius distent, non item animadvertimus.” 
—Crusius, Theol. Proph ., i. p. 622. 
“ Quemadmodum, simili fallacia optica, 


longissime distans turns domus propin- 
quae tecto incumbere, aut lunae discus 
montibus nemoribusque contiguus vide- 
tur.”—Velthusen, p. 89. 

3 Isai. Lx. 6. So also the future is 
represented as if already past; and 
hence the use of what has been termed 
the ‘prater, propheticum,*which Ewald 
(“ Grammatik,” § 262, quoted by Hil- 
vernick) defines: “die Phantasie des 
Dichters und Propheten schauet oft die 
Zukunft schon als ihr klar vorliegend 
und erlebt.” Even Vitringa (on Isai. 
vii. 14), observes Hengstenberg (loc. 
cit.), seems to have adopted the vulgar 
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often neglected ; and facts, widely separate, are intermingled in 
apparent confusion. For example, in the ninth chapter of Ze- 
chariah, from the first to the ninth verse the prophet sees the 
triumphant march of Alexander through Syria; in the ninth 
and tenth verses he gazes upon the Person of Christ in the dis¬ 
tant future; and then, from the eleventh verse to the end of 
the chapter, he suddenly reverts to the age of the Maccabees . 1 
Thus also it is that events parted by long intervals of time are 
represented as continuous ;—the prophet beholding the occur¬ 
rences of future history in juxtaposition, not in succession. For 
example, in his fiftieth and fifty-first chapter, Jeremiah repre¬ 
sents the capture of Babylon by the Persians and its final over¬ 
throw as a single event; and yet these two occurrences were 
separated by several centuries. 

Such is the ‘ perspective' character of the predictions of Scrip¬ 
ture. In those inspired pictures of the future there is, however, 
no confused intermingling of foreground and background; and 
whenever the observer can take his stand at the proper point of 
view, and at the requisite distance, he may discern how accurately 
order and proportion have been preserved amid all the seeming 


notion that the use of the preterite by 
the Prophet was to indicate the cer¬ 
tainty of the event. As an example of 
this principle, Otto Strauss alleges the 
words of Nahum: “ Art thou better 
than populous No ? . . . . yet was she 
carried away , she went into captivity,” 
&c.—iii. 8, io; observing: 11 Paucos 
illos sequimur interpretes, qui futuram 
Thebarum fortunam prenunciatam vi- 
derunt, Hieron., Theodoretum, Cyril- 
lum, Cocceium; verborum igitur forma: 
pro propheticis , qu® aiunt, pratcritis 
habend® erunt.”— Nahumi de Nino 
Valicin ., p. ioi. 

This characteristic of Prophecy has 
not been overlooked by the Fathers: 
e.g., “ Mos iste sit Scripturarum, ut in- 
terdura futura tempore preterito decli- 
nentur ; Verbi causa, de cruce Domini; 
Foderunt mantis meas et pedes 


S. Hieron., Comm, in Ep. ad Eph ., lib. 
i. c. ii. t. vii. p. 575. Some of them, 
moreover, suggest explanations : “In 
Scripturis Sanctis s®pe ea, qu® futura 
sunt, quasi facta narrantur, sicut est 
illud: 1 Dederunt in escam meam fel, 
et in siti mea potaverunt me aceto.* 
Sed cur futura quasi preterita scribun- 
tur, nisi quia ea, qu® adhuc fadenda 
sunt in opere, jam facta sunt in divina 
predestinatione ?”—S. Isidor. Hispal., 
Sententiarum , lib. i. c. 18, p. 421. 

1 This is the ordinary and received 
interpretation,—see W. Lowth on Zech. 
ix. 1. Jahn (“ Einleitung,” loc . ciL i s. 
370) adds some further examples. In 
the prophecy to Abraham the foreground 
is quite clear,—the promise of a son, 
and that son by Sarah; a multitude of 
descendants countless as the stars of 
heaven, or the sands of the sea; some- 
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confusion . 1 To an ancient Jew the predictions concerning the 
liberation from exile were blended with those which related to 
the Messianic age, so as to present a mass, as it were, of nndis- 
tinguishable tracery: but when the due distance in point of 
time had been attained, the several outlines of the picture were 
brought out in true perspective. Seen by the light which the 
fulfilment of Prophecy affords, the two events exhibit their mu¬ 
tual relations ; the return from captivity contains the germ and 
presents the pledge of the Messianic deliverance : the one being 
the beginning; the other the completion. Hence, too, we can 
at once discern how it came to pass that Jeremiah has connected 
in one picture the first conversion of the Jews in the days of 
Christ, with their general conversion in the ages yet to come, 
passing over their intervening rejection;—a fact which is 
referred to by Daniel and Malachi . 2 


what more obscurely appears the so¬ 
journ of those descendants in a foreign 
land for 400 years; their oppression, 
their deliverance, the punishment of the 
oppressors, and the possession of Ca¬ 
naan: still more darkly in the back¬ 
ground, and without any allusion to the 
far greater distance of time, the blessing 
to accrue to all nations by the seed of 
Abraham. (Cf. Gen, xii. J-4; xv. 1*21; 
xvii. 18-21 ; xviii. 10-14; xxii. i6-»8.) 
Again, compare the prediction of Na¬ 
than, 2 Sam. vii.; I Chron. xvii.; the 
background being more obscurely sup¬ 
plied by Ps. lxxxix. 20-38. 

1 In the most important of predic¬ 
tions—the Messianic—this want of dis¬ 
tinctness is often avoided by the stand¬ 
ing formula, DHD'n nnnfctt (“in the 
last days/’ Isai. ii. 2) ; a phrase which, 
while it points to the distant future, yet 
contents itselfwith describing the period 
predicted as the close of one epoch, and 
the prelude to a new. See H&vemick, 
loc. cii ., s. 45. Cf. Joel. ii. 28. 

Hengstenberg observes that, in general, 
the various parts of a prediction may 
be arranged in due chronological order. 


(1.) There are cases in which the reve¬ 
lation itself gives clear information as 
to the time. E.g., the seventy years of 
the Babylonian Exile, Jer. xxix. io. 
(2.) In cases where events are blended 
together in the prophet’s description 
(cf. the deliverance by Cyrus, and the 
Redemption by Christ, Isai. xliv.; xlv.) 
we can appeal to other passages in 
which the same events are separated. 
(3.) We obtain an insight into the true 
sense by considering the point from 
which the glance of the prophet is 
directed. Thus Isaiah (ch. liii.) appears 
to take his stand between the past suffer¬ 
ings and the future glories of the Mes¬ 
siah : because the former were to be 
described as the condition of the latter. 
(4.) We receive aid from knowing that 
certain parts of the prediction have been 
fulfilled. Thus, when the deliverance 
from Exile and the Redemption by 
Christ are blended together, the former 
event having taken place, we can dis¬ 
tinguish what relates to each respec¬ 
tively.— loc. cit s. 310, ff. 

f Jer. xxiii. 5-8. Our Lord’s dis¬ 
course in S. Matt. xxiv. supplies an im- 
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From the consideration of such phenomena, it is not difficult 
to infer several important results. Without presumption we may 
fairly assume that certain portions only of the divine counsels 
were unveiled before the view of the individual prophets. “ They 


portant illustration of this phase of Pro¬ 
phecy. After He had announced the 
future triumphs of the Cross, and the 
consummation of all things (“ This Gos¬ 
pel of the Kingdom shall be preached 
in all the world for a witness unto all 
nations; and then shall the end come.'* 
ver. 14), there immediately follows a 
minute account of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, without any intimation that 
what related to events close at hand 
was to be separated from His previous 
reference to the remote future. Nay, 
after dwelling upon the horrors of the 
siege, our Lord, giving up all determi¬ 
nation of time, goes on to observe : 
“Immediately (ei) 0 ^w$) after the tri¬ 
bulation of those days shall the sun be 
darkened .... and then shall appear 
the sign of the Son of Man in heaven: 
and then shall all the tribes of the earth 

mourn.And He shall send His 

angels . . . and they shall gather toge¬ 
ther His elect,” &c., ver. 29—31. In 
verses 34 and 36, however, He takes 
care to separate the two epochs which 
His foregoing prophetic announce¬ 
ment had seemed to place in juxta¬ 
position ; fixing the limits of one of 
them (“Verily I say unto you, this 
generation shall not pass, till all 
these things be fulfilled ”),—while He 
projects the other to the remoteness of 
the future (“ Of that day and hour 
knoweth no man, no, not the angels of 
heaven”). Nor is this the only instance 
in the New Testament of the same cha¬ 
racteristic of Prophecy. S. Matthew, 
in his narrative of our Lord’s words, 
supplies two further examples, viz., ch. 
x. 23; xvi. 27, 28. And, not to adduce 
the various parables relating to the 


“Kingdom of God,” we can refer to 
I Cor. x. 11; 1 S. John ii. 18; S. James 
v. 8 ; all expressing the same sentiment 
—“ The end of all things is at hand.”— 
I S. Peter iv. 7. 

These latter texts have given occa¬ 
sion to a misconception which, from its 
bearing on the question of Inspiration, 
demands some notice. Dr. Arnold, 
who may be taken as a suitable expo¬ 
nent of this misconception, having re¬ 
ferred to the pre-eminent inspiration of 
S. Paul, goes on to say: “Yet this 
, great Apostle expected that the world 
would come to an end in the genera¬ 
tion then existing .... Shall we say 
then that S. Paul entertained and ex¬ 
pressed a belief which the event did not 
verify ? We may say so, safely and re¬ 
verently, in this instance ; for here he 
was most certainly speaking as a man, 
and not by revelation; as it has been 
providentially ordered that our Lord’s 
express words on this point have been 
recorded [S. Matt. xxiv. 36].”— Sermons 
on the Christian Life % its Course, &c., 
p. 489. The frequent repetition of this, 
as I believe, most erroneous interpreta¬ 
tion of so many passages of the New 
Testament, imposes the necessity of a 
more lengthened criticism than the 
limits of a note permit. Some re¬ 
marks on the subject will, accordingly, 
be found in Appendix L. Meanwhile 
two observations may be added here, 
in order to guard against any confusion 
at this stage of our inquiry:— 

(1) On the words—“ That in the 
ages to come {iv rots alQffiv rot* ivepx’ 
ofUvoii) He might show the exceed¬ 
ing riches of His grace,” &c., Eph. 
ii. 7—Ellicott excellently comments : 
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knew in part , and they prophesied in part :' 11 —their respective 
predictions being but fragments of one vast whole; the single 
lines, as it were, which each servant of God has contributed to 
the prophetic sketch of the great picture of the future. In this 
point of view, therefore, the prophetic descriptions suggest to 
the mind the comparison of some elaborate picture of which the 
outlines, indeed, are traced, but of which the details have not as 
yet been completed. In this first stage all appears indistinct and 
obscure; objects seem crowded together without order or pro¬ 
portion ; no correct judgment can be formed as to either magni¬ 
tude or distance, and the spectator must pause until the progress 
of the work gradually unfolds the artist’s design. But according 
as that design is unfolded, each former difficulty insensibly fades 
away. The introduction of light and shadow determines the re¬ 
lative distances which were before undefined. A few strokes of 
the pencil add form and meaning to certain outlines previously 
unintelligible. And, at last, the artist affords the highest exhi¬ 
bition and most conclusive evidence of his skill, by adding those 
touches which give unity to his composition, and spread over his 
canvass the tokens of a matured and connected plan . 2 


44 The most simple meaning appears to 
to be 4 the successively arriving ages 
and generations from that time to the 
Second Coming of Christ,’ ‘tempora 
inde ab Apostolicis illis ad finem mundi 
secutura,’ Wolf. Such expressions as 
the present deserve especial notice, as 
they incidentally prove how very ill- 
founded is the popular opinion adopted 
by Meyer and others, that S. Paul be¬ 
lieved the Advent of our Lord to be 
near at hand.” 

(2.) The misconception now adverted 
to is altogether removed by bearing in 
mind the characteristic of Prophecy 
which has been already explained. In 
fact, the New Testament writers, who 
have made the statement in question, 
merely reiterate the invariable lan¬ 
guage of the Old Testament prophets 
when referring to this same subject: 


44 The day of the Lord is at hand.”— 
mrr DV nnp ; see Isai. xii. 6; Ezek. 
xxx. 3; Joel i. 15 ; ii. I ; Obad. 15 ; 
Zeph. i. 7, 14. And yet the prophets 
expressly state that the time when their 
predictions shall be accomplished is 
not known except to God : 44 It shall 
be one day which shall be known to 
the Lord.”—Zech. xiv. 7. They were 
conscious that this was a portion of the 
revelation not unveiled for their un¬ 
derstanding, and, accordingly, they 
searched 44 what or what manner of 
time t the Spirit of Christ which was in 
them did signify.”—1 S. Pet. i. 11. But 
on this text see Lecture v. 

1 Ik fUpov s, 1 Cor. xiii. 9. Cf. Heng- 
stenberg, toe. eit. f s. 303. 

* Tholuck ( 44 Die Berg-predigt,” s. 

134) calls attention to the fact that two 
passages in the New Testament suggest 
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The comparison here instituted is no mere figment of the 
imagination. A moment's thought will show how completely 
this similitude is borne out by the expression employed in the 
New Testament to denote the accomplishment of Prophecy, 
t) 7r\7?pa><rA9—the filling up, as it were, by the events of history, 
and the progress of Revelation, of the outlines of that sketch of 
the future which the prophets had traced upon the pages of 
their inspired compositions. Accordingly, S. Paul observes 
that the Law contained but the form or outline of Knowledge 


and of Truth: 1 while S. John 


the analogy of a painting as elucidating 
the trope of fulfilling a prophecy. The 
ordinances of the Law were but “ a sha¬ 
dow (<nad) of things to come, but the 
body {oQfia) is of Christ.”—Col. ii. 17. 
Again, we read of “ the Law having a 
shadow of good things to come, and not 
the very image of the things.”—Heb. 
x. 1 ; where OKid is contrasted with 
aiVri) ij cUwv. Now this metaphor is 
plainly borrowed from the technical 
terms of art employed by Greek writers, 
dvepyaola (“ dxepyd^opai, to finish off, 
esp. of a painter, to fill up with colour, 
opp. to vxoypd^ai, to sketch .”—Liddell 
and Scott); or £wypa<pia (“ £u)ypa<p 4 u, 
to paint , esp. from life.”—L. and S.) in 
contrast to incoypatph (“a first sketch, 
design , outline , Lat. adumbratio , opp. 
to reXeurrdrrf dxepyaoLa. n —L. and S.) 
or OKiaypa<f>la (“ a sketching, rough 
painting, such as to produce an effect at 
a distance.”—L. and S.). Thus, Philo 
writes of Bezaleel (Ex. xxxi. 2): ’E/cetvos 
pJtv y dp rdf ok ids xXdrrei, KaSdrep 
ol {wypa<povvT€s, oft otf dlfus obSiv 
ipyfwxop brjfuovpyrjoai* k. t. X .—De 
Plant . Noe, t. i. p. 333. Tholuck gives 
the following illustrations. Synesius 
(A.D. 410) on the words: “ In the hand 
of the Lord there is a cup, and the wine 
is red, it is full mixed,” &c., explains 
that this mixture denotes the union of 
both Old and New Testament: tv yap 


declares that both have been 


rb dfupoTv owiordpevov, reXelcjois 
yvibocios. ij fiiv waXaid rr)v inrboxtoiv 
t<rx €V ’ “h St via rbv dxboroXov i^vcyre 

. koI rb Tcorrfjpiov tv. tv ydp 

txvevoe Uvedfia, /cal elf Trpofphnjv, koI 
c/s drboroXov. xal /card roi>s d7a- 
Oobs £wypd<povf, rdXat fiiv ioKta- 
ypd<pr)<scv , txcira pAvroi SirjKplfiwoe 
rd ptXrj rijf yvdoews .— Homil. in Ps. 
lxxiv. (ed. Petav., p. 295); the closing 
words of which passage Petavius trans¬ 
lates as follows: “ Et quod boni pic- 
tores faciunt, olim quidem adumbrate 
delineavit; postea vero singulas cogni- 
tionis partes elaboravit.” 

The second illustration is from Theo- 
phylact: tws St iirXhp<ooe; wpurrov pkv 
Sri, So a ctvov x epl airrov ol xp<xf>ijrai, 
iroiifoe. 616 Kai 6 EbayyeXurrijf ovx~ 
vdKis Xtyei * tv a xXrjpwdjj rb faOtv Sid 
rod rpo<pfirov. dXXd /cal rds rod vbfxov 
ivroXdt xdoas ixXtjpwrev .... /cal 
AXXojf Si ixXkpwoe rbv vbfiov, 
Toirrioriv, dv exXljpuoev Soa y dp 
iKeivos loKiaypd(prjoe, raOra oOros 
rcXc/ws i {(oypd<pTjocv. ireivof, rb, 
fit] <pove6oj}f. o&ros, rb firjSi 0 vfuo 0 ys 
eUrj. tioxep /cal 6 £(oypd<po s ov /ca- 
raXvei r^v OKtaypa<f>lav, dXXd 
pdXXov dvaxXrjpoT. — Comm, in S. 
Matt. v. 18, t. i. p. 25. 

1 Rom. ii. 20— txovra rty /x6p<p<o- 
oiv rijf yvihoctos /cal rrjs dXrjOelat tv 
ry vbfup. Cf. 2 Tim. iii. 5, “ Having 
0 
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introduced really, and no longer by shadows, in the Christian 
scheme. 

This view of the subject renders it manifest in what sense 
only the prophet can be said to have anticipated history. Time 
and the relations of time are matters quite subordinate in his 
descriptions: and while the distinct tracery of events yet to 
come can be discerned in his predictions when illumined by the 
light of their fulfilment, still his words had previously been in¬ 
vested with a degree of obscurity amply sufficient to allow the 
free course of history to proceed;—an obscurity, too, which was 
indispensably necessary in order to secure that object. 1 This, 
no doubt, was the end which God designed wherever Scripture 
shrouds prophetic announcements in dark words and mysterious 
symbols: above all, where it leaves the distinctions of time 
undefined. Now, the method adopted by the Holy Spirit in 
order to attain this end consisted, I venture to submit, in the 
application of natural agencies ; and in the employment of even 
the limitation of the human intellect so as to subserve His will. 
For Him to Whom “ a thousand years are but as yesterday/*— 
before Whose eye the past, the present, and the future, alike are 


a form {phpiptoo tv) of godliness, but deny¬ 
ing the power (S 6 pafup) thereof.” Al¬ 
though (as S. Paul here teaches) the 
Law conveyed Knowledge and Truth 
but typically, both are really imparted 
in the Gospel; for S. John (ch. xvii. 3) 
explains how we thence learn to know 
“the only true God-,” while he fur¬ 
ther tells us that “ the Law was given 
by Moses, but Grace and Truth came 
by Jesus Christ.”—i. 17. Compare the 
remarks of Olshausen on S. Matt, v., 
—B. i. s. 212. 

1 Any difficulty connected with the 
relation of Prophecy to History is no 
other than the old question as to how 
the free-wUl of the creature can be 
reconciled with the foreknowledge of 
the Creator. The obscurity with which 
prophetical announcements are invested 
(the existence of which Scripture itself 


points out) has been clearly designed 
in order to leave the freedom of human 
actions undisturbed; cf. infra % p. 200. 
Dr. Arnold has truly observed : “ It is 
a very misleading notion of Prophecy, 
if we regard it as an anticipation of 
History. History, in our common sense 
of the term, is busy with particular na¬ 
tions, times, places, actions, and even 
persons. If, in this sense, Prophecy 
were a history written beforehand, it 
would alter the very condition of hu¬ 
manity, by removing from us our uncer¬ 
tainty as to the future ; it would make 
us acquainted with those times and sea¬ 
sons which the Father hath put in His 
own power. It is anticipated History, 
not in our common sense of the word, 
but in another, and far higher sense.”— 
On the Interp . of Proph. t Sermon i. 
Y0l. i. p. 375. 
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ever spread clear and well defined,—the relations of time can 
have no existence. The vision of the Almighty embraces, with¬ 
out separation, events which the intellect of man oan only con¬ 
template in succession; and which, if presented to his mind 
simultaneously, must, from his very nature, become undistin- 
guishable the one from the other. Before the gaze of the 
Omniscient is unfolded the entire course of future history,—its 
various agencies defined, its epochs distinguished, its relations 
fixed. From before certain portions of such a scene the veil is 
withdrawn at God's pleasure, when He discloses the future in 
prophetic Vision, and opens to the eye of man the vista of events 
yet to come. The human understanding, however, fettered by 
its natural laws, can no more discriminate, when thus pre¬ 
sented simultaneously, events separated by time , than the eye 
could originally form any judgment, before experience, respect¬ 
ing the distance or relative position of objects separated by space . 
In both cases the mind must necessarily regard the objects pre¬ 
sented to it as projected the one upon the other; and thus it 
came to pass that, in his Visions, the prophet beheld future 
events unconnected by the relations of time. 1 

From this result of the laws of the human mind it follows 
that all disclosures which God has vouchsafed of occurrences 
yet to come must have been expressed, wherever no overruling 
power had otherwise directed the pen of the sacred writers, with 
that degree and kind of obscurity which insures that the free 


1 Hengstenberg observes, with re¬ 
ference to this * perspective * character 
of Prophecy, that its consideration is 
particularly important in removing ob¬ 
jections against the divine origin of 
the prophetic statements, founded on 
their not being fulfilled at the time 
when the objector fancies that they 
ought ; no period having been in re¬ 
ality marked by the prophet. When, 
in accordance with the nature of pro¬ 
phetic intuition, the prophet refrains 
from all determination of time, and 
makes no claim to fix its limits, we 


can as little take exception on such 
grounds, to the divine source of what 
he has announced, as object that every 
prophet has not foreseen every event of 
futurity. This mode of regarding the 
nature of Prophecy obviates, moreover, 
the necessity of the forced interpreta¬ 
tions to which those who maintain its 
divine origin have sometimes recourse, 
when they set out from the principle 
that each prophetic description must 
relate to one and the same time, as weU 
as object.—Av r/A, s. 308. 

o a 
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course of history shall be preserved, notwithstanding such pre¬ 
dictions of the future. Hence, the very limitations of man’s in¬ 
tellectual capacity have become the means—it may, perhaps, 
without presumption be alleged—whereby His ends have been 
attained by the Almighty: and thus we are supplied with an¬ 
other striking example of how the peculiar characteristics of 
humanity have been incorporated in the organism of Inspira¬ 
tion. 
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’AXAA kclI t 6 els (kotooip /cal fiavurfiv Ayeiv KardoraotP t^p Sifter rpotprf- 
reSovoav, tbs firfSapubs aMjv iavry rapatcoAovOelv , ov Belov Upevfiaros tpyor 

iorlv .E l Si i^lorarai, teal ovk ip iavry iortr ij Uv$la t Sre /lavrebereu, 

roSarbr popxoriov xveG/xa rbv okStop Karexetiap toG voG teal twp Xoytofxwr, Ij 
roiodrop 6 xoi 6 p iori teal tS twp ScupArwr yivos; 

Origenes, Contra Celsum, lib. VII. c. iii. iv. 


“ Aut igitur, juxta Montanum, Patriarchas et Prophetas in ecstasi locutos accipi- 
endum, et nescisse quae dixerint: aut si hoc impium est (spiritus quippe Prophe- 
tarum Prophetis subjectus est), intellexerunt utique qua locuti sunt. Et si 
intellexerunt, quamtur quomodo nunc Paulus dicat, quod oliis generationibus non 

fait notum, fuisse Christi Apostolis revelatum.Aut ille igitur, de quo jam 

supra disseruimus, tenendus est sensus, ita Patriarchas et Prophetas, ut nunc 
Apostolis revelatum est, Christi ignorasse mysterium, quia aliud sit tenere quid 
manibus, aliud futurum in Spiritu praevidere.” 

S. Hieron., Comm, in Epist. ad Eph ., lib. II. c. iii. 


Tnrrfyrew A£t6v ion t 6 repl rod ' AyLov UveCparos el Svvarcu elvai teal iv 
AftaprwXy '{'irxj}. 


Origenes, Comm . in Joann., tom. xxvm. c. xiii. 


’Bxeii'o Si xpoortOefiev ry XSytp, Sri oSre rat 6 rpojnrrefatv Sotos’ o&re rat 
6 Salfiopas i\abv wv Aytos. teal yip teal BaXaA/x 6 toG Beutp 6 /Jtdrrtt xpoetprfjrevoev 
SvoefMjs &p, teal K aXdtpas 6 yf/evSwrvpos 'Apxtepevs. 

S. Hippolytus, De Charismatibus. 
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LECTURE V. 

REVELATION AND INSPIRATION. 


1 S. Petbb i. 10 , 11 . 

“ Of which salvation the prophets have enquired and searched 
diligently , who prophesied of the grace that should come unto 
you: searching what , or what manner of time the Spirit of 
Christ Which was in them did signify .” 

T HE last Discourse was mainly occupied with one only of the 
two elements which coexist in the composition of the Holy 
Scriptures. In it attention was chiefly directed to the phenomena 
which exhibit the active co-operation of the human agents who 
have been chosen to convey to us the history of God’s Providence 
and God’s Revelation. It was there shown how the intellectual 
emancipation of the state of sleep, and the intellectual intensity 
of the state of ecstasy, have been made use of as the natural means 
by which was effected the concourse of the spirit of man with the 
Spirit of God . 1 And although what was said upon this branch 
of the subject was, I trust, sufficiently guarded, so as to preclude 
any misconception of the reasons advanced, and to avoid even 
the semblance of lending support to the error against which 
these Discourses are principally addressed,—an error of which 
the source consists in giving undue prominence to the human 


1 See the remarks of M. Athanase 
Coquerel, “ Christianity,” p. 205; where 
he observes : “ The more the means of 
Inspiration [meaning Revelation—see 
supra> Lecture iv. p. 150, note 3 ] are 
independent of time, space, matter, and 
death, the more conformable they are 
to the nature of God. But there arc 


to be met with in our present human 
existence, our actual phase of progress, 
momentary conditions of being, which 
disengage our minds from the bondage 
of time, space, matter, and death. 
These accidents of our present state 
of being are especially sleep and ec¬ 
stasy. ” 
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element of the Bible,—still this department of our inquiry is too 
important, and too vitally connected with the whole question of 
Inspiration, to be dismissed by a simple reference to those illus¬ 
trations of the constant exercise of the divine agency with which 
the argument was interspersed. It is a duty obligatory above all 
on the defender of the doctrine of Inspiration here maintained, 
to establish the reality not only of that influence which conveyed 
to man the Bevelation of God, or which enabled the agents 
chosen for such a purpose to express what was thus suggested to 
their minds in human language;—but also of that further actua¬ 
tion of the Holy Spirit whereby the sacred writers were moved to 
embody divine communications, history and doctrine, in one 
organic whole of which each member transmits its own heavenly 
message to every age. 

This aspect of our inquiry, moreover, follows, in natural order, 
the subjects which formed the conclusion of the last Discourse . 1 
Certain questions were then considered relating to the form 
under which revelations of the future were conveyed to the pro¬ 
phets of God, as well as to the manner in which chronological 
arrangement has been disregarded in their pictures of events yet 
to come. Attention was also drawn to that obscurity of expres¬ 
sion , 8 which, as a consequence of such facts, meets us in the 
prophetic writings;—an obscurity by means of which the free 
course of history is maintained, which restrains the rashness of 
unreflecting zeal, leaves full room for the seeds of faith to ger¬ 
minate, and withholds from human presumption the temptation 


1 I may observe here that the remarks 
which follow supply a complete refu¬ 
tation of an opinion advanced, not un- 
frequently, of late years,—viz., that to 
ascribe infallibility to the products of 
the Inspiration of the sacred writers is 
equivalent to the assertion that those 
writers were themselves “ Omniscient.” 

* The fact of this obscurity is clearly 
referred to in the New Testament. The 
destruction of Jerusalem had been fore¬ 
told by Daniel (ix. 26; cf. S. Matt, 
xxiv. 15), and yet the Jewish nation 
would not see the application of his 


words. ‘‘Thou knewest not the time 
of thy visitation w was Christ’s remark 
when He wept over Jerusalem, saying: 
“ If thou hadst known, even thou, at 
least in this thy day, the things which 
belong unto thy peace ! but now they 
are hid from thine eyes.”—S. Luke xix. 
41-44. So S. Paul tells the “ men of 
Israel : w “ They that dwell at Jerusalem, 
and their rulers, because they knew Him 
not, nor yet the voices of the prophets 
which are read every Sabbath day, they 
have fulfilled them in condemning 
Him.”—Acts xiii. 27. Cf. ch. iii. 17. 
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to oppose the will of heaven . 1 From none of the phenomena 
presented by the contents of the Bible can we infer more plainly 
the distinct recognition, by its authors, of the predominating 
influence of its Divine element, than from the manner in which 
such dark allusions to the future became subjects of speculation 
to the prophets themselves. This is a circumstance which at 
once suggests several important considerations: above all others, 
it leads naturally to the inquiry—Did the “ men of God” them¬ 
selves fully comprehend the meaning of the revelations to which 
they gave utterance ? That this question must be answered in the 
negative is so obvious, that the fact has furnished sceptics with an 
argument—superficial, it is true, but still an argument—against 


i A fact related by Josephus supplies 
an apposite illustration. With the most 
minute particularity Ezekiel (ch. xii. ; 
cf. 2 Kings xxv.; Jer. lii.) had foretold 
the captivity of Zedekiah: “ I will 
bring him to Babylon to the land of 
the Chaldeans ; yet shall he not sec it, 
though he shall die there."—ver. 13. 
Josephus informs us that Ezekiel, who 
resided in Mesopotamia “among the 
captives by the river of Chebar,” sent 
a copy of this prediction to Zedekiah, 
who set about comparing it with the 
language of Jeremiah (xxxii. 4 ; xxxviii. 
23). Finding, however, that Jeremiah 
had merely foretold that he should be 
carried to Babylon, while Ezekiel had 
affirmed that he should be brought to 
Babylon, indeed, but should not see it, 
the king drew the inference that the 
statement of Ezekiel contradicted that 
of Jeremiah, and consequently rejected 
both as false—See Fairbaim's “Eze¬ 
kiel,” p. 87. The words of Josephus 
are as follows: reus 54 Tfxxprrrficus 
avrwp ZeSerlas ipci<rrr\<Tev, 4 k Tua&njs 
abias. tA pAv AXAa irdora avp^xapodvra 
robs TTfHHphras dXXljXois elrciv ovptprj, 
Store y ir6\is dXuxrcrai koX ZeSeKlas 
air 6* adx^dXvnos (oral * butpwvipe 54 
' le{fKlrjkos elrCtP, wk 6\f/€<r0cu Ba/ 9 i/Xw?a 
t5p ZfdfKlay, rod 'lepepUov (pdoKOPros 


avrtp Sti 5e5epufrop oMp 6 Baf3v\tInnos 
drd£ei fiaeiXets, kclI 5id rb, /jl4j raurdv 
abrods iKaripovs Xlyeip, kcU irepl 8>p 
ovfjufxovfiv 456 kow , uts ov5’ 4k€ipcl dXrj&rj 
Xlyeodcu Karayvods, JprUrrrfoe. — Antiq ., 
lib. x. vii. 2, t. i. p. 523. “ Although,” 
adds Josephus, “ everything did faU out 
in accordance with these prophecies, as 
we shall in a fitting place make clear; 
viz.: koX tclvtcl /jl4v 'lepepdas fire * tv- 
<pXu)dels 54 Kal dx^ds els Ba/SvAwva, 
rabrrjp obx el5e KaOuts ’lefrKlrjXos t poe- 
tTc.”— Ibid., viii. 2, p. 527. It is inte¬ 
resting to notice how the Jewish histo¬ 
rian insists upon this illustration of the 
harmony which exists among the sacred 
writers. We have already seen (p. 60, 
note 1 ) how he has adduced the absence 
of contradictions as a proof of the divine 
origin of the Old Testament: and here 
he observes how the fulfilment of Pro¬ 
phecy confounds “ the ignorance and 
the faithlessness of men Tavra pip 
ouv U opus ipupavloai Swdficpa t4jv row 
0 eow <pv<nv rots dyvoovoip, elpJjKafiep, 
5tl TOiKiXrj t * 4orl koX roXbrpoxos, koX 
irdvra kclO’ &pav drasrrq. rerayplpus, d 
re 5ei yevlodou irpoXiyet * rtjP re tup 
avOpwruv dyvoiap koX dwtorlay, k. r. A. 
—Ibid., viii. 3, p. 527. On the other 
hand, we have striking proofs that this 
half light of Prophecy, which thus leaves 
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the evidence which Prophecy supplies. A late writer , 1 for ex¬ 
ample, of the modem school of disbelievers, observes, with re¬ 
spect to the proof of Christianity founded upon the fulfilment 
in Christ’s Person of predictions uttered long previously to His 
coming“ This is true, and the argument would have all the 
force which is attributed to it, were the objectors able to lay their 
finger on a single Old Testament prediction clearly referring to 
Jesus Christ, intended by the utterere of it to relate to Him, 
prefiguring His character and career, and manifestly fulfilled in 
His appearance on earth. This they cannot do." The fallacious 
character of such reasoning has been long since exposed by 
Bishop Butler “ To say that the Scriptures, and the things 
contained in them, can have no other or farther meaning than 
those persons thought or had, who first recited or wrote them, 
is evidently saying that those persons were the original, proper, 
and sole authors of those Books; that is, that they are not in¬ 
spired : which is absurd, whilst the authority of these Books is 
under examination; that is, until you have determined they are 


the freedom of the human will unfet¬ 
tered, has nevertheless been made an 
instrument for guiding the course of 
history. There is no room to doubt 
that Daniel brought before Cyrus the 
different predictions which foresha¬ 
dowed his instrumentality as agent of 
God’s will:—viz., the capture of Baby¬ 
lon in the height of a festival (Jer. li. 
57 ; cf. ver. 39); how the Assyrian 
power should be utterly overthrown by 
the Medes (Isai. xiiL 17-19 ; cf. ch. 
xiv.); in fine, how Cyrus should re¬ 
build Jerusalem and the Temple of 
Jehovah (Isai. xliv. 28; xlv. 13),—in 
the language of which announcement, 
moreover, the edict of Cyrus is drawn 
up (see 2 Chron. xxxvi. 23; Ezra i. 2). 
Josephus tells us that Cyrus issued a 
proclamation “ throughout all Asia,” 
to the effect that the Supreme God (6 
0f6s 6 fUyurros) had, by His prophet, 
foretold his name, and that he should 


restore the temple at Jerusalem. This, 
adds Josephus, Cyrus knew from read¬ 
ing the prediction of Isaiah written 210 
years before,—a fact which he acknow¬ 
ledged as an undoubted proof of its 
divine origin : raur’ o&v dvayvbvra rbv 
Kvpov koI OavfjultravTa rb Oetov, bpfxij rtf 
Aa/ 3 e, k.t. X.— Antiq lib. XI. i. 2, p. 
547 - 

1 “ The Creed of Christendom,” by 
W. Rathbone Greg, p. 61. 

* “ Analogy, ” Part ii. chap. vii. The 
passage to which I here refer is pre¬ 
ceded by the remark: “ A long series 
of prophecy being applicable to such and 
such events is itself a proof that it was 
intended of them : as the rules by which 
we naturally judge and determine, in 
common cases parallel to this, will show. 

.Now, there are two kinds of 

writing which bear a great resemblance 
to Prophecy, with respect to the matter 
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of no divine authority at all." Holy Scripture, in short, pre¬ 
sents the prophets to our view as human instruments through 
whom the Spirit of God speaks, and by whose lips He announces 
the Divine Oracles:—the sense of which, however, the Prophet 
himself does not always understand, but after which he “ dili¬ 
gently seeks ” like other men. 

Before entering fully upon this topic, it must be disconnected 
from an opinion condemned by the primitive Church, but revived 
in recent times by Dr. Hengstenberg; which, from an erroneous 
conception of the nature of the divine influence, and an undue 
depreciation of the human agency employed by the Holy Spirit, 
goes into another extreme. This opinion has been already touched 
upon in the second of these Discourses, where it has been shown 
how the Fathers—in opposition alike to heathen divination, and 
the fanaticism of the followers of Montanus—strenuously insisted 
upon the fact that the prophets retained perfect consciousness of 


before us; the mythological, and the 
satirical where the satire is, to a certain 
degree, concealed. And a man might 
be assured that he understood what an 
author intended by a fable or parable, 
related without any application or 
moral, merely from seeing it to be easily 
capable of such application and that such 
a moral might naturally be deduced 
from it. And he might be fully assured 
that such persons and events were in¬ 
tended in a satirical writing, merely 
from its being applicable to them. And, 
agreeably to this last observation, he 
might be in a good measure satisfied of 
it, though he were not enough informed 
in affairs, or in the story of such per¬ 
sons, to understand half the satire . . . 
And from these things it may be made 
appear that the showing even to a high 
probability, if that could be, that the 
prophets thought of some other events, 
in such and such predictions, and not 
those at all which Christians allege to 
be completions of those predictions ; or 
that such and such prophecies are capa¬ 
ble of being applied to other events than 


those to which Christians apply them, 
—that this would not confute or destroy 
the force of the argument from Pro¬ 
phecy, even with regard to those very 
instances.” To the same effect Heng¬ 
stenberg observes that, when we speak 
of the fulfilment of Prophecy, two ques¬ 
tions must be kept apart,—What mean¬ 
ing did the prophets attach to their 
own words ? and, What sense has God 
designed to convey by them? For 
reasons which will be presently con¬ 
sidered, Hengstenberg decides that the 
answer to the former question is wholly 
immaterial: while he enters upon the 
second by observing that the proper 
author of all Prophecy is God : on 
which he further remarks : “ The her¬ 
meneutic rule, that we must always 
seek for the sense designed and per¬ 
ceived by the author, is not violated 
hereby. Tbe difference between us and 
our opponents lies rather in the different 
answer to the question, Who is to be 
regarded as the proper author of the 
prophecies ?”— Christologxe, ite Ausg. 
B. I. i. s. 317. 
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all that passed within them, although their senses were closed 
against the impressions of the external world . 1 In that Discourse 
it has been also pointed out, how the first Christian Apologists 
employed this same fact as the criterion whereby to distinguish 
the condition of the prophets of God from the frenzy of the heathen 
diviners on the one hand, and the hallucinations of the Montanists 
on the other ;* in each of which cases the intelligent conscious¬ 
ness of the speaker was suppressed to such an extent that he was 
totally ignorant of all that he himself had uttered. The opinion 
that this was also the condition of the prophets of God is advo¬ 
cated, as I have observed, by Dr. Hengstenberg , 3 who has as¬ 
serted that the distinction which the primitive Church laid down 


1 See Lecture ii. p. 78; &c. 

1 Cf. Httvemick, “ Einleitung,” Th. 
IT. Abth. ii. s. 35. The accuracy with 
which the Fathers, in this case, elimi¬ 
nated truth from error, as well as the 
difficulty of doing so, is illustrated in 
an interesting manner by the extreme 
views put forward by the author of the 
“Clementine Homilies.” There can 
be little doubt that this apocryphal 
work (the composition of which the 
learned place at different periods, from 
the second to the fourth century) was 
one of the many writings elicited by the 
reaction against Montanism. (See A. 
Schliemann, “ Die Clementinen,” s. 
185, u. 548). The “ Homilies ” lay 
down two criterions of true Prophecy : 
(1.) The prophet of God has perma¬ 
nent possession of the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit {TLvtvpa ( fi<f>vrov /cal 
divvaov). To suppose him for any 
interval abandoned by the divine in¬ 
fluence, is to reduce him to the cha¬ 
racter of a heathen diviner (rd 7 dp 
Toiovrop papiK&i ivdowrioinmav iarlv 
inrb TvctfMToi dra£fat, twp wapd piOfioU 
/xedvbvTOP, Kal Kvl<r<rr}s ifupopovfUpwv. 
— Horn. iii. c. 13, ap. Coteler., t. i. p. 
643). (2.) The consciousness of the 
true prophet must be so perfectly re¬ 


tained, that his condition admits neither 
dreams, nor visions (focv dirraclas, Kal 
bptlpwp jiaOcip, dvoKdXvyf/U iorir .— 
Horn . xvii. c. 18, ibid. , p. 743). Cf. 
Schliemann, s. 186, ff. ; Neander, 
“ Kirchengeschichte , n B. i. s. 610, ff. 

3 Hengstenberg, appealing to the 
facts to which attention has been 
already drawn (Lecture iv., p. 174, &c.) 
concludes that the state of ecstasy 
(which he represents as involving an 
entire suspension of consciousness and 
intellectual activity) is not merely a fre¬ 
quent concomitant, but the necessary 
and essential condition of Prophecy. 
His adoption, as we shall see, of the 
statements of Plato and Tertullian fur¬ 
ther shows how strangely this learned 
writer has failed to appreciate the na¬ 
ture of the difficulties, on either side, 
with which the early Church had to 
contend. Hengstenberg’s view, as laid 
down in his “ Christologie ” (he. cit ., 
s. 294, ff.), is as follows In distin¬ 
guishing between true and false Pro¬ 
phecy the Fathers have misapprehended 
the facts as stated in Scripture. From 
those statements “ it appears that true 
prophets also found themselves in an 
extraordinary and unusual condition,— 
in an fr<rra<rtj,—in which their intelli- 
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between true and false Prophecy is unfounded; and who iden¬ 
tifies the ecstatic condition of the prophets with the state of the 
Pythoness or the Montanist,—so far as relates to the suppression, 
in both cases, of intelligent consciousness. 

This learned writer has misapprehended as well the line of 
argument pursued by the early Christian writers, as the true na¬ 
ture of the prophetic condition. In the two extreme cases with 
which the Church had to contend, each of the agents, for whom 


gent consciousness retired, and their 
entire self-life (Selbstleben) was sup¬ 
pressed by a powerful operation of the 
Divine Spirit, and rendered passive to 
such a degree, that, as Philo says, they 
became * Interpreters,* of whose organs 
God made use, in order to impart His 
revelations.” ....** It admits of no 
doubt, that the Hebrew prophets, just 
as the heathen seers, found themselves in 

an ecstasy.Even to the true 

prophets may be applied what Plato 
alleges in the Ion and Phadrus , that 
with the prophetic gift was joined, of 
necessity , the suppression of human ac¬ 
tivity, and of intellectual conscious¬ 
ness.” He then proceeds to quote, with 
approval, a passage from Philo, to 
which I have already adverted (p. 55, 
note *,— i%ouci£e toll yhp Iv 7}fuv b vovs 
Karts t^\v rod delov irrebfiaTos 
adding : “ Since, therefore, we have 
found the distinction laid down by the 
Fathers between true and false Pro¬ 
phecy to be without foundation, the 
question arises, in the next place. In 
what does the distinction consist ? 
Already has Tertullian placed a differ¬ 
ence between the Ikotools, and the 
par la, or furor; and ascribed the latter 
to the false prophets. And this with 
justice .... In the heathen seers the 
(kotcusis, it is true, also consisted in the 
suppression of intelligent conscious¬ 
ness ; but this was effected by the 
lower portion of the soul having been 
excited to a contest against the higher.** 


....** The state of the prophets was 
supernatural, the state of the heathen 
seers unnatural, —a momentary frenzy.” 
—s. 294, ff. In these remarks it is 
clear that Hengstenberg accepts Ter- 
tullian’s statement, and identifies the 
condition of a prophet of God with that 
claimed by the fanatical followers of 
Montanus. This view is but a poor 
substitute for the sound and rational 
course pursued by the Church. ** Wir 
halten (observes H&veraick of Heng- 
stenberg’s theory) dieselbe fur kein- 
eswegs berechtigt, an die Stelle der alten 
kirchlichen Ansicht gesetzt zu werden.” 
—loc. cit., s. 36. Hengstenberg draws 
the following distinction (without al¬ 
leging any reason for it) between the 
prophets and the Apostles: “All divine 
revelations were known by the prophets 
through an immediate perception (ein 
unmittelbares Vernehmen). While in 
the case of the Apostles, the illumina¬ 
tion of the Holy Ghost penetrated all 
the faculties of the soul in an equal 
manner, and did not exclude the acti¬ 
vity of the understanding;—all impres¬ 
sions were made, in their case, upon the 
inward sense which (while reflection 
and the outward senses were in repose) 
was impregnated (befruchtet) by the 
Divine Spirit.**— Ibid., s. 299. By the 
absence of intelligent consciousness in 
the case of the prophets, he accounts 
for the want of perfect connexion and 
clearness in Prophecy.—s. 302; see su¬ 
pra, p. 188, &c. 
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possession of a divine afflatus was claimed, communicated 1 his 
pretended revelations while totally unconscious of what passed 
around him; and the intervention of another person was required 
for the purpose of interpreting what was uttered in his state of 
frenzied enthusiasm. It was this absence of reason or intelligence, 
when giving utterance to oracular sayings, which the primitive 
Christians justly regarded as a token of estrangement from the 
Divine Spirit.* The Fathers never questioned, or thought of 
questioning, the fact that, in many instances, the prophets 
received revelations from God while in the state of ecstasy: they 
did deny, and in strict accordance with the intimations of Scrip- 


1 Compare with the view of this 
question which I have already sug¬ 
gested (p. 80, note *), the following 
remark of S. Jerome: “Simul et hoc 
attendendum quod haec ipsa vel ‘ as¬ 
sumption vel * onus,’ vel * pondus,* 
prophet® visio sit. Non enim loquitur 
in ixerdoei, ut Montanus et Prisca 
Maximillaque delirant; sed quod pro- 
phetat, liber est visionis intelligentis 
universa qua loquitur , et pondus hos- 
tium facientis in suo populo visionem.** 
— Comm . in Naum., Prol., t. vi. p. 535. 
Rudelbach, having quoted this passage, 
justly observes that the Fathers, by such 
statements, neither denied the relative 
obscurity of Prophecy—which had its 
ground in the divine economy; nor 
did they question that the ecstatic con¬ 
dition was a frequent accompaniment 
of the divine communications. But they 
steadily maintained “ that it was alto¬ 
gether inadmissible to represent ecstasy 
as the psychical foundation of Pro¬ 
phecy,—as Hengstenberg has repre¬ 
sented it in his Christology of the Old 
Testament ”—Die Lehre von dcr Inspir ., 
1840, H. i. s. 30. 

* As to heathen divination, we are in¬ 
debted to Plato for our knowledge of 
distinction between the p&otm and the 
rpixfnjTat He says, in a well-known 


passage: odStls ydp fyrovs 4 $dx- 
Terai fJMrruciji ivdiov teal dXrfloQt, 
d\X’ i) xa 0 ’ fliri'o*' rijv rfp (ppovfyreun 
xeSrjOels dvvapuv, Std vtxrov , if rtra 

ivdowLoep&v xapa\\d£as . rb 

tCjv xpo<prjTu>v yivos ixl rais iv- 
OtoiS pavrelcus tcpirbs ixiraOtordrai 
rbfios' oOs /xdvreis airrovi txopo/xd- 
fowri Tires .... Kal 00 n pdrrets, 
xpo<f>rjrai Si pjOLVTtvofxivuv Sue cud- 
raro dvopdfourT* &r .— Timaus, ed. Bek- 
ker., vol. vii. 337. See supra , p. 78, 
note *. 

Tertullian similarly describes the 
pretended revelations of the Mon- 
tanists: “ Edat. [Marcion] aliquem 
psalmum, aliquam visionem, aliquam 
orationem, dumtaxat spiritalem, in ecs- 
tasi, id est, amentia, si qua lingua 
interpretatio accessit”—A eh. Marcion . 
lib. v. c. 8, p. 591. On this passage, 
Neander observes: “‘The interpre¬ 
tation of the tongue,* in Tertullian’s 
sense, can only mean that when a per¬ 
son in such an ecstatic state had spoken 
in a manner unintelligible to others, he, 
or another person,—a point which we 
must here leave undetermined,—re¬ 
peated what had been uttered, in lan¬ 
guage that would be generally 
understood.**— Antignost Th., iii. 5 2 
(Bohn’s transl., p. 509). 
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tore, 1 —firstly, that the prophets were at any time bereft of in¬ 
telligent consciousness; and, secondly, that they gave utterance 
to the divine communications while in the ecstatic condition, or 
while the exercise of their faculties was thereby affected. Euse¬ 
bius, who dwells at considerable length upon the literature of 
this controversy,* refers to a treatise, composed expressly against 
the Montanists by a very early writer named Miltiades, entitled, 
“ The Prophet may not speak in ecstasy 8 and the historian 
further quotes, as the leading authority upon this whole subject, 
an anonymous author who wrote at the opening of the third 


1 It has been already pointed out 
(p. 149) how Scripture intimates that 
the prophets did not commit to writing, 
or announce the subjects of their vi¬ 
sions, until some time after they had 
received the revelations thus imparted; 
and, consequently, not until all ecstatic 
excitement had passed away. E. g., 
“Then was the secret revealed unto 
Daniel in a night vision.** On this he 
blessed God Who “ revealeth the deep 
and secret things,** and went to Arioch, 
“and said thus unto him .... bring 
me in before the king, and I will show 
unto the king the interpretation.*’— 
Dan. ii. 19-24. Again: “Daniel, whose 
name was Belteshazzar, was astonied 
for one hour, and his thoughts troubled 
him. The king spake and said, Let 
not the dream or the interpretation 
thereof trouble thee. Belteshazzar an¬ 
swered and said, My Lord, the dream 
be to them that hate thee,*’ &c.—Dan. 
iv. 19. So, in the New Testament, 
some time had elapsed before S. Peter, 
restored to his ordinary condition, 
related and acted upon the divine com¬ 
munication made to him in his ecstasy 
(Acts x.). 

* The writers, to whom Eusebius re¬ 
fers as having composed special trea¬ 
tises against the Montanists, are:— 
Apollinaris, Bishop of Hierapolis, A. D. 
170 (“EccL Hist.,’* iv. 27; v. 16); 


Miltiades (v. 17); Apollonius, who 
states that he wrote his book forty 
years after the appearance of Montanus 
(v. 18); S. Serapion, Bishop of An¬ 
tioch, a.d. 182 (v. 19) ; and especially 
an author whose name he does not give, 
but whom he quotes at considerable 
length, and to whose opinions he evi¬ 
dently attaches much importance. There 
has been great diversity of opinion as 
to who this writer was. S. Jerome 
identifies him with Rhodon, who, as he 
states, composed “ Adversum Phrygas 
insigne opus: temporibusque Com- 
modi, et Severi floruit.**— Lid. He Vir. 
JUustr.y c. xxxvii., t. ii. p. 863 ; cf. c. 
xxxix. p. 865. See also Routh, “ Re¬ 
liquiae Sacrae,’* t. ii. p. 195; t. i. p. 
437 - 

8 The anonymous author from whom 
Eusebius derived his information de¬ 
scribes the work of his “ brother Mil¬ 
tiades ** as one —iv $ dirodtlicvvoi wepl 
rod Seiv Tpo<pijrrjv iv ifcerdoci 
XaXet v.—Eccl. Hist lib. v. c. xvii. 
p. 232. Cf. supra y p. 80, note *. 
M. Gaussen (“ Theopneustia,** p. 40^), 
having observed that the ancient Church 
regarded as of great importance the 
principle * that it is not necessary to 
attribute to the prophets a state of ex¬ 
citement and enthusiasm which pre¬ 
vented due control of their faculties,** 
refers to this work of Miltiades; add- 
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century, by whom a marked distinction was drawn between the 
true prophetic ecstasy, and the false ecstasy of the Montanists, 
which he discriminated by a special name . 1 “ The pseudo- 
prophet,” observed this writer, “ is sunk in his ‘ false ecstasy.’ 
Beginning by a voluntary ignorance, he ends by involuntary 
frenzy: but they will never be able to prove that any prophet 
in either the Old or the New Testament was hurried away by 


ing, “ See the same principles in Ter - 
tuManus (against Mardon, iv. ch. 22) ; 
in Epiphanius, Jerome, Basilius the 
Great, &c.** A reference on this head 
to Tertullian is unfortunateespe¬ 
cially as the passage quoted by 
M. Gaussen is one of the strongest 
proofs of his Montanist opinions. In 
it, referring to S. Peter’s words at the 
Transfiguration, which the Apostle ut¬ 
tered “not knowing what he said” 
(S. Luke ix. 33),—Tertullian asks : 
" Quomodo nesciens ? Utrumne sim- 
pliti errore, an ratione quam defendi- 
mus in causa nova prophetia , gratiae 
ectasin, id est, amentiam convenire? 
In Spiritu enim homo constitutus, prx- 
sertim quum gloriam Dei conspicit, 
vel quum per ipsum Deus loquitur, 
necesse est excidat sensu , obumbratus 
scilicet virtute divina; de quo inter nos 
et Psychicos [scil. Catholicos] quaestio 
est. Interim, facile est amentiam Petri 
probare . Quomodo enim Moyscm et 
Heliam cogno visset nisi in Spiritu ?**— 
Adv, Mar cion.) lib. iv. c. 22, p. 537. 
Respecting Apollonius, whose work I 
have referred to in the last note, S. Je¬ 
rome tells us : 11 Apollonius vir dissert- 
issimus, scripsit adversus Montanum. . 
. . . Tertullianus sex voluminibus ad¬ 
versus ecdesiam editis, qucc scripsit 
xepl iKOT&aem, septimum propri® ad¬ 
versus Apollonium elaboravit .”—De 
Vir Illustr ., cap. xl. t. ii. p. 867. 

1 ‘ Parecstasis.’ His words are: * AAX’ 
Sye if/evSoxpotyfinjs iv xapacordoe f 
<j> lxcrai &8cta koX &<pofila * dpxbpxvos 
tUv i( iKovalov dpa&las, Karaorpiipwv 


Si els dxotoiov fULvlav ipvxty* <•* *7>o- 
elprjjau. tovtov Si t6v rpbxov , 06 ri 
rivd tup Kard rip toXcuAf, otire tujv 
Kard rfy Kcuvty xvevpMTWpoptyivra xpo- 
(ptyrjv £a£cu SwtyovTcu * ofhe "Ayafiov, 
k. r. X. —Eusebius, Eccl. Hist lib. v. 
ch. xvii. p. 233; on which words 
Valesius remarks: “Notandum est 
hunc anonymum scriptorem nunquam 
ECSTASES appellare vanos illos mentis 
excessus Montan istarum t sed senper 
parecstases, .... Quippe ecstases 

fere in bonam partem sumuntur. 

At ‘ Parecstasis’ semper in malam par¬ 
tem accipitur.” This writer constantly 
employs the term * parecstasis.* Thus 
he describes Montanus as altynSlm iv 
kcltoxv rivl koI xapeKordoci ycvbfie- 
vov. — Ibid.) c. xvi. p. 229; and he men¬ 
tions, respecting a certain Theodotus, 
that he xapeKorrjval re koI Kara - 
rtorevocu iairrdv rip tt}s dxdnjs irvctf- 
fxan .— Ibid.) p. 231; on which Valesius 
again notes : “ Male interpretes omnes 
hunc locum cepere. UapcK<rrtyai est 
falso mentis excessu abripi. Sic xap- 
Ikotoois supra sumitur, id est falsa ec- 
stasis. Sunt enim vera ecstases in Ec • 
clesia, cujusmodi futt Petri Apostoli, in 
Actibus cap. x. et xi. ubi Petrus vidisse 
dicitur in ecstasi visionem. Talis item 
fuit ecstasis Pauli Apostoli, cum ad 
tertium usque coelum abreptus est. . . . 
Sunt item falsa ecstases apud bxreticos, 
qu® xapeKordoeit elegantur dicuntur 
ab hoc scriptore. Eodem modo quo 
xapaSiopOuxrei* fals® emendationes di¬ 
cuntur a Porphyrio in questionibus 
Homerids.” 
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the Spirit after this manner—and, as exemplifying the true 
prophetic state, the case of Agabus is adduced, of whom men¬ 
tion is made on two occasions in the Acts of the Apostles . 1 

Turning, in the second place, to the other misapprehension 
into which Dr. Hengstenberg has fallen,—namely, as to the true 
nature of the prophetic condition itself,—it is to he observed, 
that any theory which represents the state of those who received 
revelations from God as offering a real analogy to the state of 
the heathen diviners, or of the fanatical Montanists, rests upon 
principles wholly unsupported by facts. Such a theory must con¬ 
found what is supernatural , with what is altogether unnatural ;* 
or with what, on the moat favourable supposition (as will be 
shown elsewhere), is but a perversion* of the divine influence. 
The simple fact that the prophets subsequently describe the 
scenes enacted before the eye of the soul—even entering.with 
the utmost minuteness into all the details connected with their 
visions, 4 —affords the clearest proof that their powers of memory 
were retained throughout unimpaired; and of itself precludes 
the possibility of their having been unconscious. Indeed, to as¬ 
sume that a state of unconsciousness was the condition necessary 
for the reception of a revelation from God, would he equally in¬ 
consistent with the character of the divine influence, and the 
nature of the human spirit. In order to justify such an assump¬ 
tion, the divine influence should he regarded, not as an in¬ 
fluence which exalts and calms the soul of man, hut as an 
overwhelming and disturbing power; while, on the other hand, 
we should consider the human spirit as so essentially estranged 
from and unrelated to God, that, in order to become capable of 
transmitting the communication from heaven, it must lose its 
vital energy, and sink into a state of darkness and inability to 


1 Acts xii. 28; xxi. 10. 

* Hilvemick truly remarks that the 
manner in which Hengstenberg has 
attempted to distinguish the super- 
natural state of the true prophet from 
the unnatural state of the heathen 
diviners (see supra, p. 202, note *), 
altogether fails : *' A forcible suppres¬ 


sion of the self-life (Selbstlebens) is, 
and ever remains, an unnatural state.” 
—loc. cit., s. 37. 

3 I refer to S. Paul’s remarks on 
“ spiritual gifts,” 1 Cor. xii. and xiv. 
See infray p. 245, note *. 

4 See Lecture iv. p. 176, note *. 

P 
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comprehend the divine mysteries, rather than require reanima¬ 
tion, and enlightenment, and elevation above the limits of 
earthly experience. 

The prophets tell us, it is true, how the energy of the Spirit 
of God mastered their natural strength; but they also tell us 
how their souls were supported, and enabled to endure the sub¬ 
lime visions upon which they gazed . 1 This is a fact which, while 
it proves that the object of their intuitions was no mere creation 
of their own imagination,—no mere subjective phantasm,—ex¬ 
hibits, at the same time, how their understanding was qualified 
to apprehend the divine communication, and enabled to repro¬ 
duce it for the benefit of others. Strange, above all , 3 would the 
phenomenon be, to which I have so repeatedly referred, of the 
preservation of each writer’s peculiar individuality,—an indivi¬ 
duality so plainly stamped upon the form of his representations, 
—had he been deprived of the use of those natural faculties by 
means of which he has embodied in suitable language the ideas 
which were supematurally infused into his soul, and placed on 
record the details of the revelation which they conveyed. So 
far, indeed, are the facts of the case from suggesting a suppres¬ 
sion of the Prophet’s intelligent consciousness as being essential 
or even congruous, that we can at once discern how an elevation, 
rather, of all the powers whereby ideas are apprehended was, of 
necessity, required for the purpose of enabling him to receive, or 
to transmit to others, the mysterious truths which were disclosed 
to him. None felt more sensibly than the “ men of God ” 
themselves how incompetent, without such spiritual support, 
are the ordinary faculties of man to grasp conceptions so widely 
transcending the natural limits of the human soul. The prophet 
Isaiah, in that most sublime of visions recorded in his sixth 
chapter, thus felt his innate incapacity : “ Woe is me !” he ex¬ 
claims, “ for I am undone, because I am a man of unclean lips 

.for mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of Hosts.” 

But, on a sudden, we find his whole being transformed, and his 
fears dispelled. He comes boldly forward with the words, “ Here 

1 See Lecture iv. p. 175, note *. * Cf. Hftvernick, be. cit . 
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am I; send mefor his weakness had become strength, and 
his “ iniquity was taken way/’ as soon as the Seraph had touched 
his lips with fire from the Altar . 1 

From the remarks just made it follows, that the continued 
preservation of the human agent’s intelligent consciousness, and 
the elevation of his natural faculties for the reception of the di¬ 
vine suggestions, are the characteristics of true Prophecy. Nor 
does the opinion, already referred to, which denies the force of 
the Christian argument from Prophecy, derive the least support 
from such a conclusion. It is no legitimate inference from the 
facts which have been adduced, that the understanding also of 
the prophet must have been so far enlightened as to enable him 
to comprehend the full signification, and to perceive all the bear¬ 
ings, of the Oracle which he uttered/ The passage which I have 
quoted from Bishop Butler points out where the fallacy of such 
a notion lies. But this subject demands some further considera¬ 
tion, inasmuch as there is no feature of our inquiry which, when 
justly apprehended, exhibits more clearly the divine element of 
Scripture. 

It was well remarked by S. Irenasus , 3 that “ every prophecy 


1 “ Then flew one of the Seraphims 
unto me, having a live coal in his hand 
which he had taken from off the Altar, 
and he laid it upon my mouth, and 
said, Lo, this hath touched thy lips; 
and thine iniquity is taken away,” &c. 
—Isai. vi. 6, 7. 

* The following judicious remarks 
supply an apt illustration': “ Isaac gave 
a prophetic blessing to his son, and was 
therein inspired [i. e. he had received a 
revelation ], and yet mistook as to the 
person to whom he applied it; wherein 
the matter was overruled without his 

privity.Inspiration, therefore, 

is confined to the purposes which God 
has to serve by it. On which account 
we need not wonder that some pro¬ 
phets, though inspired, yet did not 
understand distinctly their own predic¬ 


tions. Indeed, it was not for God’s 
purpose in those cases that they should 
understand distinctly. He revealed 
Himself to them, not so much for 
themselves, as for others. Much less 
have we any reason to wonder that 
some inspired persons should not under¬ 
stand the predictions of other inspired 
persons, but search diligently into their 
meaning (Dan. ix. 2 ; 1 Peter i 10, 
11).”—Edm. Calamy, The Inspir. of the 
Old and New Test ., p. 127. 

* He had just observed “ that Christ 
is the treasure hid in the field, which is 
the world [S. Matt xiii. 38, 44] : He 
was pointed out by types and parables 
which could not be understood vpb rou 
rijy tKpaffiv tCjp t pojrqTevopbw A- 
6 civ —which is the coming of the Lord.’* 
S. Irenseus then quotes in proof the 

p 2 
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is an enigma before its accomplishment.” Let ns examine on 
what foundation this principle rests. In the supernatural and 
natural worlds, Revelation and Prophecy are, in some obvious 
respcts, parallel to knowledge and teaching . 1 In giving utter¬ 
ance, however, to miraculous communications from God, it 
should seem, even a priori, to he the more reasonable suppo¬ 
sition that the prophet should not comprehend the mysteries 
which have been divinely imparted to him, to the like extent, 
or in the same degree, as an ordinary teacher understands the 
various branches of information which he has acquired by study 
and meditation,—by the exercise of human intellect, and the 
employment of human industry. The full meaning of the lan¬ 
guage which he utters, must, from the very nature of the case, 
extend beyond the prophet's own mental vision. The super¬ 
natural intuition in which the present and the future are 
intermingled , 2 and which has arisen independently of the human 
agent's own reflection, transcends the power of his understand¬ 
ing, and cannot be analysed by the discursive faculty of the 
mind. This analysis, we are told in the words of my text, the 
prophets attempted to perform. When their spiritual intuitions 


words of Daniel: ** But thou, C Daniel, 
shut up the words, and seal the book, 
even to the time of the end,” &c. (xii. 
4, 7); and of Jeremiah: “ In the latter 
days ye shall consider it perfectly ” 
(xxiii. 20),—on which follow the words 
which I have referred to; ird<ra ydp 
w po<prjT eta xpb rijs iicpdo rews, 
atviyfxd iffn xcd dvnXoyla rots 
drOpwxoit' &rav 94 f\07j 6 Katpds, koX 
dxopjj t 6 xp<xf>rjTcv04v, rbrre ttjs &Kpt- 
fkaT&TTjs ir£rvxcy ifrrrfoeun.—Cont. 
Har,, lib. it . c . xxvi. p, 262. 

1 “ When Paul asks, “What shall I 
profit you, except I shall speak to you 
either by revelation, or by knowledge, 
or by prophesying, or by doctrine ? 
(Jj 4 r dxoKaX 6 \f/ei if 4 w yrucei f) iv 
TpQtprrjTtLq. ^ iv Maxi — 1 Cor. xiv. 6) 


—‘ revelation * and * prophecy * unques¬ 
tionably correspond to each other, just 
as * knowledge * and 1 teachingand 
are therefore evidently to be distin¬ 
guished as supernatural information and 
as natural acquirements.”—Ritschl, Die 
Entstehung der allkath . Kirche, s. 489. 
To the same effect Hengstenberg, 
having observed that “ what viewed in 
respect to the manner of receiving it, 
is ‘ revelation the same, when viewed 
in respect to the manner of its delivery, 
is ‘ prophecy,* ”—goes on to remark on 
1 Cor. xiv. 6 : “ Here we have a dou¬ 
ble pair of corresponding parts: reve¬ 
lation and prophecy constitute the one, 
knowledge and doctrine the other.’*— 
The Rev. of S. John . (Clarke*s For. 
Theol. Lib., vol. i. p. 40.) 

8 See supra, p. 187, &c. 
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had ceased, their ordinary powers of reflection came into play ; 
and the subject of their prophetic communications, when pre¬ 
sented to the judgment of their understanding, naturally 
prompted effort and research. “ The prophets,” writes S. Peter, 

“ have inquired, and searched diligently.searching 

what, or what manner of time the Spirit of Christ, Which was in 
them, did signify.” The foundation of this inquiry lay in the 
pre-performing character of Revelation; according to which it 
ever veiled, in its intimate reference to the present, a constant 
reference to the future. This peculiar feature of the divine com¬ 
munications was implied by Christ Himself, when He taught 
that “ the seed is the word of God : Ml and, according to this 
principle, the future development of the sense of Prophecy, 
is to be regarded as the product of the germinating power 
of the “ seed,” which lies still dormant until the “ fulness 
of time .” 2 

That the predictions of Scripture are not to be thoroughly 
understood before their fulfilment, is clearly indicated by our 
Lord’s language when He points out their nature and their 
object: “ And now I have told you before it come to pass, that 
when it is come to pass ye might believe .” 8 Thus it is that Pro¬ 
phecy is compared to the rays of a taper which glimmers by 
night, and faintly illumines the darkness, until the appearance of 
the morning star . 4 The progress of history, meanwhile, enables 


1 S. Luke viii. 11 . 

* Compare Beck, u Propttd. Entwick- 
lung,” s. 252; and sapra , Lecture iv., 

pp. 152-159- 

s S. John xiv. 29. Cf.: “ And when 
this cometh to pass (lo, it will come), 
then shall they know that a prophet 
hath been among them.”—Ezek. xxxiii. 
33- 

4 2 S. Pet. i 16-21. To state the 
sense of this much-disputed passage 
somewhat more fully: S. Peter had 
summed up for the “brethren,” for 
whom he was about to be parted for 
ever (ver. 15), the grounds of the Faith, 
—viz., the testimony of the Apostles, 


and the language of Prophecy. u We 
did not,” he argues, “ follow cunningly 
devised fables, when we made known 
unto you the power and coming of 
Christ, but we were eye-witnesses of 
His Majesty . . . when we were with 
Him in the holy mount.” We have 
also, he continues, a further reason for 
our belief in “ the word of Prophecy,” 
which has now been rendered “more 
sure” and stedfast (/ 3 e£ai irrcpov) by 
those proofs of its fulfilment with which 
you are acquainted. (Cf. “ Verily I 
say unto you, that many prophets have 
desired to see those things which ye 
see, and have not seen them.”—S. Matt. 
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us to ascertain what prophetical announcements have already 
received their fulfilment; and to recognize the bearing upon the 
fnture of certain statements of Scripture which we might other¬ 
wise regard as unconnected with the Christian scheme, or as 
merely figurative allusions . 1 For example:—in the twenty- 


xiii. 17). To this “ ye do well that ye 
take heedfor before its accomplish¬ 
ment—“until the dawn”—the language 
of Prophecy is ever obscure, and casts 
but a feeble light upon the future, as a 
lamp dimly shining where its rays can¬ 
not be reflected (d>f Xi /x?<P tpalyovri Ip 
u&XM’VPQ :—c ivxjJ-rjpfa = A pvbpos). 

Nor need this cause you surprise. Even 
the prophets could not expound the 
revelations which were committed to 
them :—the meaning which the event 
fixes upon their language was not a 
meaning infused into it by their own 
design the sense of their predictions, 
as it did not proceed from themselves, 
could not be unravelled by their own 
powers of interpretation (Iblas inXb- 
oeces ov ylpercu ,—for which sense of 
ixlXvois, cf. S. Mark iv. 34 ; Acts xix. 
39). The reason is obvious: “ No pro¬ 
phecy ever came by the will of man 
[i.e. the prophet gave not utterance to 
his own thoughts and feelings— tA 
f&a]; but men spake from God, being 
moved (fapbptpoi) by the Holy Ghost.” 
(Cf. the favourite expression of the 
Fathers— xvevfxaT<xf>bpoi ; see supra , 
p. 77, and p. 208, note *.) Rudelbach 
(“ Zeitschrift,” 1842, H. ii. s. 15) justly 
observes, that this <popd , or impulse 
of the Holy Spirit, is by no means to 
be confounded with the fKoraois, or 
personal condition of the prophet. In 
confounding these distinct notions con¬ 
sists the error of Hengstenberg; see 
supra , p. 204, note *. This explana¬ 
tion of the passage plainly includes that 
which I have already adverted to, p. 62, 
note 4 . 

Prophecy is here illustrated under 


that aspect according to which the 
divine agents appear passive: the words 
of my text (1 S. Pet. i. 10-12) exhibit 
them as active and conscious: —(1). The 
prophets diligently applied their under¬ 
standings to ascertain the sense of their 
predictions (itcftrrjoap Kcd i^rjpcbPTjoxip). 
(2.) The chief object of their search 
was, “ What, or what manner of time ” 
(els tIpcl 1 ) xoiov Koupdv, ‘ Quod innuit 
tempus per se, quasi dicas scram, suis 
numeris notatam: quale dicit tempus 
ex eventibus variis noscendum.’—Ben- 
gel) “ the Spirit of Christ which was in 
them did signify cf. Acts iii. 18, 21. 
(3.) The reason is added of the obscu¬ 
rity in which their words are shrouded ; 
—they were not personally concerned 
in the event: ‘‘It was revealed to 
them that not unto themselves did they 
minister” such things. (4.) The Apostle 
intimates that all this was no accidental 
mystery, no undesigned form of ambi¬ 
guous words. Not to prophets alone 
was this knowledge denied; even the 
highest of created beings were not ad¬ 
mitted to these secret counsels of the 
Almighty: “Which things the angels 
desire to look into.” 

1 This subject is further elucidated by 
the nature of Types: rbxot, a blow, that 
which is produced by a blow, or its mark 
(S. John xx. 25); the impress of a seal; 
also a model or mould, e.g., rbxos oktj- 
rrjs, —Heb. viii. 5; used also of the 
resemblance between two opposite things, 
e.g., Adam by whom came death is the 
t&jtos of Christ by Whom came Life ,— 
Rom. v. 14. That a type differs in no 
essential particular from a prediction, is 
proved by the application to both of the 
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second Psalm, “the piercing of the hands and the feet;” Zecha- 
riah’s description of the Messiah entering Jerusalem riding “upon 


New Testament formula, tea if ypafti 
xXrjpw&y; e.g., the ordinances which 
regulated the type of the Paschal Lamb 
are quoted as constituting, in the most 
literal sense, a prediction: ‘‘These 
things were done that the Scripture 
should be fulfilled, A bone of Him shall 
not be broken.**—S. John xix. 36. The 
only distinction which can be main¬ 
tained is, that in Types, whether con¬ 
sisting of words, things or persons, the 
concealment not only of their ultimate 
design, but even of any further refer¬ 
ence beyond the mere representation of 
each particular type,—was carried to a 
greater extent than in prophecy; in 
which, as we have seen, the prophets 
were conscious that their language had 
a more extensive application, than they 
could themselves perceive. For exam¬ 
ple the type of the Paschal Lamb 
was repeated yearly for many centuries, 
its reference to the future being neither 
understood nor suspected. Referring 
to this fact, Mr. Davison defines “ the 
genuine type of the Old Testament ** to 
be “ a concealed prophecy, which the 
completion explains .”—On Prophecy, 
p. 275. “The sense of the [ritual] 
Types,” he observes, “was a latent 
one. It was a sense not disclosed to 

the Hebrew worshipper.. 

When those types are instituted, there 
is no discovery of their principle, 
nor hint of their interior signification 
joined with them. ..... Whatever 
access the Israelite had to the great 
significations of his sacrificial and ritual 
worship, he obtained it by the insinua¬ 
tion of Prophecy, by imperfect and im¬ 
partial arguments, which could not go 
so far as to reveal the truth.** Ibid ., p. 
135. But to take a more extended 
view of this matterTypes are usually 
divided into those which are represented 


by persons (vis., Melchizedek, David. 
Jonah, &c.); or by things (viz., the 
Tabernacle, the Sacrifices, the Brazen 
Serpent, &c.). To this division Rudel- 
bach (loc. cit.j s. 38, ff.) adds what he 
terms (“ on account of their prevailing 
typical character,** s. 46) “verbal 
types,** or typical prophecies; of which 
he gives as examples, Hos. xi. 1 (see 
supra, p. 107, note *); “ Rachel weep¬ 
ing for her children,” Jer. xxxi. 15. 
quoted S. Matthew ii. 18; and the 
words of Ps. lxix. 25, “ Let their habi¬ 
tation be desolate,” &c., quoted Acts 
i. 20, as predicting the fall of Judas. 
Considering the question thus generally, 
we shall perceive a further analogy be¬ 
tween Types and Prophecy properly so 
called. S. Peter (I Ep. i. 12) expressly 
tells us, that “ it was revealed*’ (ds-exa- 
\O<f>07f) to the prophets that their words 
had a significance extending to the fu¬ 
ture. Now, similar “ revelations” were 
made as to the allusions embodied in 
Types : e.g. Ps. cx. disclosed the spi¬ 
ritual nature of Melchizedek’s Priest¬ 
hood ; while the manner in which the 
history of David is made use of in the 
language of Prophecy gave the people 
clear intimations how closely the Psalm¬ 
ist’s person was connected with the de¬ 
velopment of the Divine Scheme. (Cf. 
Jer. xxxiii. 26; Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 24; 
Amos ix. 11 ; Zech. xii. 7, 8; &c.) 
Even where we have not express in¬ 
formation of such disclosures, we may 
safely infer that the pious Jew was not 
left in ignorance of the true bearing of 
the system of types in which his reli¬ 
gion was shrouded. Take the single 
case of the Brazen Serpent. In the 
Book of wisdom it is expressly called 
“a sign of salvation;’*—“for he that 
turned himself toward it was not saved 
by the thing that he saw; but by Thee, 
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an assor the same prophet’s mention of the “ thirty pieces of 
silver .” 1 

Such considerations clearly show how essential it was that 
the historian of a revelation should have been inspired; —or, in 
other words, that his writings should have been divinely guarded 
from all possibility of omission or misstatement. The meaning 
of the predictions which he has recorded frequently depends upon 
the turn of a sentence, upon a metaphor, upon a single expres¬ 
sion, which, if writing without the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 


that art the Saviour of all —Wisdom 
xvi. 6, 7. 

Olshausen does not, perhaps, go too 
far when he lays down in his first Tract, 
“ On the more profound Sense of 
Scripture,” that “ Types, Symbols, Al¬ 
legory, [cf. Gal iv. 24; Rev. xi. 8], 
Prophecy, are not to be regarded as 
differing in essence, but merely with re¬ 
ference to what is externally visible” 
(s. 70): to which he adds in his second 
Tract on the same subject, “ What re¬ 
garded as an act is a Type, when ex¬ 
pressed in words is called in Allegory : 
but because every word is a spiritual 
act, and every act an embodied word, 
they are to be distinguished only after 
a human manner, for in their inward 
nature both are but one. And inasmuch 
as no prophecy is arbitrary or magical, 
but the spiritual foreshadowing of that 
which is to be—so far all Prophecy is 
typical. And so of the whole ; for the 
entire Old Testament is a great Pro¬ 
phecy, because its history is an eternal 
Type.”—s. 19. 

1 Zech. ix. 9; xi. 13. To these ex¬ 
amples we may add the predictions of 
Haggai: “ Speak to Zerubbabel saying, 
“ I wiU shake the heavens and the 
earth. ... In that day, saith the Lord 
of Hosts, will I take thee, O Zerub¬ 
babel, .... and will make thee as a 
signet: for I have chosen thee.”— 
Hagg. ii. 21, 23. 44 Why,” (writes 

Mr. Davison) 44 is Zerubbabel so dis¬ 


tinguished in the prophecy, when it 
looks far beyond him? Why is he 
characterized as the signet of God? 
He is so distinguished as being the 
Representative of Christ; and his fit¬ 
ness to be that Representative is most 
evident. Of his line and seed was 
Christ born into the world. When God 
therefore, restored His people, and re¬ 
instated them in their covenant and 
their land again, by this prophecy He 
designated Zerubbabel, and set His 
choice upon him, as the signet of His 
hand and purpose, in whom some work 
of His providence and mercy should be 

accomplished.In Zerubbabel 

the genealogy of the Messiah, after the 
restoration from Babylon, begins. Zerub¬ 
babel is the head of that genealogy: in 
him it has its double concourse (S.Matt. 
i. 12 ; S. Luke iii. 27): both lines of 
the descent of the Messiah meeting in 

his person.Such prediction was 

the more opportune when we consider 
the state of doubt and ambiguity which 
might now seem to attach to the former 
promises of God, given to the family of 
David, when that family had been set 
aside from the throne. ... To Zerub¬ 
babel no throne is promised, and none 

was given. Yet he is chosen . 

Whence I infer that that adoption or 
acknowledgment of him, in relation to 
4 the sure ’ and yet remaining * mercies 
of David/ the promises of the Chris¬ 
tian Covenant, is the specific point of 
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he might have deemed trivial or unnecessary; especially when 
we know that even the prophet himself did not, in general, un¬ 
derstand how far such features of his announcements were, or 
might be of importance. 1 This remark will appear more obvious 
from an example. In the last chapter of Daniel, the date of a 
future event is darkly foreshadowed :* “It shall be for a time, 
times, and an half.” On this the prophet takes occasion to ob¬ 
serve: “ And I heard, but I understood not: then said I, 0 my 
Lord, what shall be the end of those things ? And he said, Oo 


the prophecy of Haggai. It is not to 
be maintained that all this force and 
connexion of the prophecy could be un¬ 
derstood from the first utterance of it, 
but they may be understood now.”— 
Discourses on Prophecy , pp. 340-342. 

1 Jahn has forcibly urged this fact, as 
exhibiting the distinct functions of Re¬ 
velation and Inspiration: the latter be¬ 
ing always necessary—“ Because the 
Prophets themselves often did not un¬ 
derstand—or at all events did not quite 
understand—these Divine revelations; 
and, consequently, without Divine pre¬ 
servation, might easily have inter¬ 
mingled errors, and so might have es¬ 
sentially disfigured the Revelation it¬ 
self.”— Einleitung, Th. i. s. 95. 

* Dan. xii. 7-9. Cf.: “ It shall be 
one day which shall be known to the 
Lord, not day, nor night: but it shall 
come to pass that at evening time it 
shall be light”— Zech. xiv. 7. The New 
Testament affords some striking illus¬ 
trations of the fact that the full sense of 
a divine revelation was frequently un¬ 
perceived by the person who received 
it. After the effusion of the Holy 
Ghost at Pentecost, S. Peter announces 
to the Jews: “The promise is unto 
you and to your children, and to 
all that are ajar off, even as many as 
the Lord our God shall call”—Acts ii. 
39. Looking from our point of view, 
no one can doubt that by these words 
the admission of the Gentiles to Gospel 


privileges was plainly intimated: and 
yet it was not for some time afterwards 
—and that, too, by aid of a new reve¬ 
lation (Acts x.; cf. xi. 15-17)—that 
S. Peter, still fettered by his Jewish 
Creed, fully understood the force of 
what he himself had uttered. The case 
of Caiaphas “ prophesying ” uncon¬ 
sciously, that “ one man should die for 
the people,” is still more remarkable : 
—“This spake he not of himself (&<p* 
tavrov ovk eTxep) ; but, being High 
High Priest that year, he prophesied 
(Ixpotpr/fTcvoev).” —S. John xi. 51. Here 
the Evangelist leaves no room for sup¬ 
posing his own interpretation to be a 
mere “ subjective exposition.” The ex¬ 
press denial that Caiaphas “ spake 
of himself” is introduced in such 
a manner as to place it beyond any 
doubt that “he prophesied” that is, 
“spake under the influence of God.” 
The reference to the office of Caiaphas 
does not imply that S. John considered 
that every High Priest necessarily pro¬ 
phesied ; but merely points out that 
the High Priest was the natural me¬ 
dium through whom God might at 
times reveal Himself. “ Fuit, inquam, 
sacerdos; 6 xpbs &\i) 0 ciav Upcvs 
cvOvs lori xpfxfy^nji, ut Philo ait.”— 
C. F. Fritzsche, De Revel, notione Bibl. t 
p. 62. Cf. also Olshausen, in loc. 

In considering the question, “Utrum 
prophetae semper cognoscant ea quae 
prophetant,” S. Thomas Aquinas de- 
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thy way, Daniel: for the words are closed up and sealed till the 
time of the end.” Passages such as this not only illustrate the 
assertion of S. Peter, in my text, that the prophets “ searched 
diligently ” for the meaning of their own words;—they also 
afford conclusive evidence that, as each prediction was uttered, 
reason continued its habitual efforts to penetrate the unknown; 
—they exhibit, too, the important fact, that, while he was sub¬ 
ject to the divine influence, there was carried on, simultaneously, 
a parallel exercise of the natural faculties of the human agent 
who was thus employed to express the revelations of God in the 
language of men. 1 

The history of Balaam illustrates still more clearly the prin¬ 
ciples which I have endeavoured to establish. Balaam was, in 
the strictest sense, although not officially , a a prophet or agent 


rides in the negative, by a reference to 
this case of Caiaphas; laying down the 
principle: “ In revelatione prophetica, 
movetur mens prophetas a Spiritu 
Sancto, sicut instrumentum deficiens 
respectu principalis agentis — from 
which he infers, “ Edam veri prophet* 
non omnia cognoscunt quae in eorum 
visis, aut verbis, aut etiam factis, Spi- 
ritus Sanctus intendit.”— Summ. Theol. % 
2da 2dse, qu. clxxiii. art. iv. t. xxiii. 
p. 308. 

1 Before leaving this branch of the 
subject, a word may be said as to 
the numerical statements of Prophecy. 
Numbers are sometimes employed, as 
natural facts or historical events, in 
their ordinary signification : e. g., Jer. 
xxviii. 16, 17; Isai. vii. 8. In the great 
majority of cases, however, they are 
symbolically significant : e. g., the 
mystic number seven —as in the days 
of Creation, and throughout the ordi¬ 
nances of the Law ; cf. also Dan. ix. 
24-27; Rev. xiii. 18. “The numbers 
of Prophecy,” observes Beck, “are, to 
it, means of representadon as essential 
as its natural and historical charac¬ 
teristics only most difficult to be de¬ 


ciphered, because our computations are 
chiefly dependent on the proportions of 
the outward world : Die prophetischen 
Zahlen dagegen sind zusamraengesetzt 
thcils aus den innersten Urbestim- 
mungen der aussenweltlichen Maass- 
verhiiltnisse, heilige Urzahlen, die 
elementare Welt-Organisation bemes- 
send, zu deren Entr&thselung nur die 
biblischen Aufschliisse iiber Schopfung 
und Urzeit dienen; theils aus den 
Grundbestimmungen der theocratischen 
Chronologie und Arithraetik (nament- 
lich Festrechnung), heilige Ziffern, 
geschopft aus der Zeit-und Maass- 
Ordnung der Theocratic.” — Propad. 
Enhvickl ., s. 201. [See the “ Speaker's 
Commentary ”—the Introduction to the 
Revelation of S. John, § II.] 

* See Lecture iv. p. 164, note *. 
That Balaam must be distinguished 
from the ordinary ministers of the 
Theocracy, whether official Prophets, 
or Seers, may be inferred from the title 
given to him in Josh. xiii. 22, “the 
Soothsayer” (DDIpH),—a term which 
the lxx. render by /tdrm, and which 
is usually employed in a bad sense; 
e. g. “ There shall not be found among 
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through whom God revealed His will. This may be inferred, 
partly from the language made use of by the sacred historian 
when narrating the personal history of Balaam and recording 
his predictions; partly from the nature of the predictions them¬ 
selves. In the first place, Balaam expressly calls Jehovah his 
God he nowhere disclaims the justice of the reputation which 
had attracted the notice of the King of Moab: “ I wot,” said 
Balak, “ that he whom thou blessest is blessed, and he whom 
thou cursest is cursed —on the contrary, the phraseology em¬ 
ployed throughout denotes his intimate relation to the Supreme 
God. Thus, it is plainly stated that he “ heard the words of 


Godthat he saw “ the vision 
Spirit of God 4 came upon him 

you any one .... that useth divina¬ 
tion” (D'tDDp DDp). —Deut. xviii. io. 
Balaam himself, too (Numb, xxiii. 23), 
places u divination ” (DDp), together 
with “enchantment” (BTD), in con¬ 
trast to true prophecy as found only in 
Israel. Cf., however: “A divine sen¬ 
tence (DDp) is in the lips of the king.” 
—Prov. xvi. 10. 

1 “If Balak would give me his 
house full of silver and gold, I can¬ 
not go beyond the word of Jehovah 
my God (WK mil') to do less or 
more.”—Num. xxii. 18. Balaam no 
less plainly asserts that Jehovah was 
the God of Israel: “ He hath not be¬ 
held iniquity in Jacob, neither hath 
He seen perverseness in Israel; Jeho¬ 
vah his God (Vn?N mm) is with 
him.”—xxiii. 21. This use of the term 
Jehovah is peculiar to those who stood 
within the sphere of Revelation. See 
Hengstenberg, “ Beitrtge zur Einl. ins- 
A. T., M B. ii. s. 300, u. 407; and his 
Dissertation on Balaam. 

* Num. xxii. 6 ; see also Balaam's 
reply : “ Lodge here this night, and I 
will bring you word again, as Jehovah 
shall speak unto me”— vcr. 8. 


of the Almighty that “ the 
that Jehovah “ met him,” and 

* HG?-—Num. xxiv. 4. 

4 DWN m T—Hid. t ver. 2. Cf. 
Lecture iii. p. 130, &c. Deylingius 
(“Observ. Sacras,” vol. iii. p. 105, &c.) 
points out some analogies between the 
expressions to be found in this narra¬ 
tive and those which occur in the 
prophetical writings. E. g., Balaam 
describes his predictions by the term 
DNJ (chap. xxiv. 3-16), which is fre¬ 
quently employed in the exordiums 
of prophetic announcements. Thus, 
“David the son of Jesse said ” (DN3) — 
2 Sam. xxiii. 1 ; “ Saith the Lord God 
of Hosts”—Isai. iii. 15 ; “ I am against 
the prophets, saith the Lord, that use 
their tongues, and say, He saith ”— 
Jer. xxiii. 31. “ DtO always means 

‘ saying of God,* ‘ revelation.' ”— 
Henstenberg, Christol y 2te Ausg. B. i. 
s. 171. The term used by the prophets 
to signify the ecstatic condition is, in 
like manner, employed by Balaam: 
“ He hath said .... which saw the 
vision of the Almighty, falling ” [ 7 DJ 
—the words u into a trance ” do not 
occur in the original], &c.—Num. xxiv. 
4, 16. Cf. Ezek. i. 28; iii 23; Dan. 
viii. 17, &c. 
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“ put a word in his mouth.” 1 His sacrifice, too, of seven bul¬ 
locks and seven rams was of a form identical with that which 
Jehovah Himself prescribed in the Book of Job ; 2 a form, more¬ 
over, which, we are told, was employed on one of the most 
solemn occasions of Jewish history,—the bringing “ up the 
Ark of the Covenant of the Lord out of the house of Obed- 
Edom “ And it came to pass, when God helped the Levites 
that bare the Ark of the Covenant of the Lord, that they offered 
seven bullocks and seven rams.” 1 In the second place, if we 
look to his predictions, we shall find that they comprise the 
entire range of Prophecy : Jewish,—namely, the condition, 
safety, and conquests of the Hebrews; Christian,—the domi¬ 
nion of the " Star and Sceptre Pagan,—the visitation of the 
heathen enemies of Israel. 4 Of one of his predictions, indeed, 
we ourselves can judge. Even in that early stage of their his¬ 
tory, Balaam 6 foretold the wonderful isolation of the Israelites 
among the inhabitants of the earth: “Lo! the people shall 


1 Num. xxiii. 16.—“And Jehovah 
met Balaam” (mil* "lp' 1 ). Referring 
to this expression, Tholuck (“ Ver- 
mischte Schriften,” i. s. 409) observes 
that commentators have seldom noticed 
a feature in this narrative by which 
Balaam is distinguished from other pro¬ 
phets. It is always said that he went 
apart when he desired to prophesy, 
and that God met him. Thus: “Ba¬ 
laam said unto Balak, Stand by thy 
burnt offering, and I will go; perad- 
venture Jehovah will come to meet me 

.And God met Balaam.”—xxiii. 

3, 4; cf. ch. xxii. 19, 20. Tholuck is 
inclined to regard the fact of Balaam's 
exhibiting no surprise at the miracle of 
the ass speaking to him (xxii. 29), as a 
proof that this entire transaction was 
purely subjective; and that there was 
no external reality corresponding to the 
details narrated. On the other hand, 
S. Augustine more piofoundly ob¬ 
serves : “ Nihil hie sanfe mirabilius 
videtur, quam quod loquente asina 


territus non est, sed insuper ei, velut 
talibus monstris assuetus, ira perseve- 
rante respondit. ”— Quccst. in Num. 48, 
lib. iv. t. iii. p. 549. 

* “ Jehovah said to Eliphaz the 
Temanite, My wrath is kindled against 
thee . . . therefore take unto you now 
seven bullocks and seven rams, and go 
to my servant Job, and offer up for 
yourselves a burnt offering."—Job xlii. 
7, 8. See Deylingius, loc. cii. t p. 112. 

s 1 Chron. xv. 26. Cf. also the so¬ 
lemn sacrifice of Hezekiah: “Then 
Hezekiah the king rose early, and ga¬ 
thered the rulers of the city, and went 
up to the house of the Lord. And 
they brought seven bullocks and seven 

rams.And he commanded the 

priests the sons of Aaron to offer them 
on the altar of the Lord.”—2 Chron. 
xxix. 20, 21. 

4 Davison, toe. cit., p. 290. 

4 Gesenius prefaces his comment on 
Isai. xv. and xv. by a dissertation 
on the history of Moab : “Among 
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dwell alone, and shall not be reckoned among the nations.” 1 In 
fine, the manner in which Jeremiah makes use of Balaam's 
oracle against Moab* affords the fullest sanction to his prophetic 
authority;—an authority which commands the repeated recog¬ 
nition of the sacred writers; as we learn from the Books of 
Moses, Joshua, Nehemiah, and Micah. 1 

The divine source of his predictions having been thus pointed 
out, it is to be remarked, in the next place, how the very defects 
of Balaam's character were bent to serve the purposes of 
Jehovah. We see, as subsequently in the history of Jonah, 4 
how vain was his opposition to the will of Heaven;—both cases 
affording, perhaps, the most striking examples in the sacred nar¬ 
rative of that * Law ’ of Prophecy already dwelt upon at some 
length, 4 according to which each single prediction attaches itself 
to certain events or occasions presented at the period of its 
delivery. The disobedience of Balaam became the occasion of 
that prediction which filled the Gentile world, at the eve of 
Christ’s Nativity, with the expectation of a Universal Monarch. 
The flight of Jonah from the presence of the Lord was made the 
occasion of that marvellous type which symbolically foretold 
Christ’s sojourn in the tomb.* 

the oracles, that of Balaam (Numb, 
xxii. ; xxiv.) is specially remarkable, in 
which that early, although not Israeli- 
tic prophet—urged by Moab to curse 
Israel—is moved by the Divine Spirit 
to bless it, and to announce to Moab 
its future destruction by a mighty hero 
in Israel (David), (Numb. xxiv. 17, 18; 
cf. 2 Sam. viii. 2);—a genuinely epic 
piece, worthy of the greatest poets of 
all times.”— Der Prophet Jesaia , B. i. 
s. 504. 

1 Numb, xxiii. 9. 

* Cf. Jer. xlviii. 45 (“A fire shaU 

come forth out of Heshbon. 

and shall devour the comer of Moab,” 

&c.), with Numb. xxiv. 17. See infra , 

Lecture vii. 

3 Deut. xxiii. 4, 5; Josh. xxiv. 9; 

Neh. xiii. 2; Micah vi. 5. 


4 M The word of the Lord came unto 
Jonah, saying, Arise, go to Nineveh, 

and cry against it.But Jonah 

rose up to flee unto Tarshish from the 
presence of the Lord ; and he found a 
ship going to Tarshish. But the Lord 
sent out a great wind into the sea,” &c. 
—Jonah i. 1-4 

* Lecture iv. p. 152, &c. 

6 “As Jonas was three days and three 
nights in the whale's belly; so shall the 
Son of Man be three days and three 
nights in the heart of the earth.”— 
S. Matt. xii. 40. The manner in which 
German writers, even of the school 
pre-eminently Evangelical, venture, 
without, any external evidence whatso¬ 
ever, to tamper with the text of Scrip¬ 
ture, is painfully illustrated by the fol¬ 
lowing remark of Neander on the Type 
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We have further to notice how Balaam (whose visions are 
so plainly described as the result of genuine prophetic ecstasy), 
in the midst of his announcements, retains his consciousnesss 
unimpaired, and exhibits the unclouded exercise of his natural 
understanding. When about to be dismissed by the King of 
Moab, he again reminds him of his powerlessness in the hands 
of God : “ If Balak would give me his house full of silver and 
gold, I cannot go beyond the commandment of the Lord to do 
either good or bad of mine own mind; but what the Lord 
saith, that will I speak. And now” (he continues) “ behold I 
go unto my people; come therefore and I will advertise thee 
what thiB people shall do to thy people in the latter days ” 1 — 
words which are followed, in continuation, as it were, of his 
personal observations, by that grand series of predictions with 
which his ministry as God’s prophet closes. 1 


of Jonah: “In Matt. xii. 40, the refer¬ 
ence is made to bear upon the Resur¬ 
rection of Christ, which is quite foreign 
to the original sense and connexion of 
the passage.A special appli¬ 

cation of the Type in this way would 
have drawn the attention of the hearers 
away from the main point of the com¬ 
parison. For these reasons we think 
the verse in question is a commentary 
by a later hand.”— The Life of Jesus 
Christ , § 165 (Bohn’s transl., p. 266). 
It is well to compare the language of 
Mr. Davison: “Jonah is in his own 
person a Type, a prophetic Sign of 

Christ.Our Saviour has fixed 

the truth and certainty of this Type ; 
the correspondence of the miracle has 

fixed it.Jonah, as I may say, 

compensates for the absence of any di¬ 
rect Christian prediction in what he 
delivers by the typical prophecy em¬ 
bodied in his personal history.”— On 
Prophecy, p. 275. 

1 Numb. xxiv. 12-14. The continued 
struggle between Balaam’s covetousness 
and the divine influence which prompted 
his words is forcibly described by the 


inspired historian. At first, having 
sacrificed, he goes to meet Jehovah 
(ch. xxiii. 1-3). This he does a second 
time, at Balak’s request : “ Come, I 
pray thee, with me unto another place, 
and curse me them from thence n (ver. 
13). Having again “ received com¬ 
mandment to bless,” and having said, 
“He hath blessed; and I cannot re¬ 
verse it” (ver. 20), he is led “ unto the 
top of Peor,” a hill dedicated to the 
idol of Moab (Deut. iii. 29; iv. 46). 
Here Balaam “went not as at other 
times to seek for enchantments” (D'KTL3 
—of the nature of which nothing is 
known), but, uiged by an irresistible 
impulse, he proclaims again his bless¬ 
ing ; and, even after the indignant re¬ 
monstrance of Balak (xxiv. 10), he feels 
himself compelled once more to bless 
the people of God. 

1 Le Clerc observes, on Numb. xxiv. 
2, “The Spirit of God came upon 
him—“ Vult Philo hoc et reliqua vota 
emissa esse a Balaamo invito, et contra 
animi sententiam loquente, sed Deum 
non multo aliter organa ejus movisse ac 
osinac (lib. i. De Vita Mosis) . 
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To the examples already adduced in illustration of the prin¬ 
ciple which I have now endeavoured to develop, must be added 
an incident recorded by Ezekiel. According to that principle, 
the continued exercise of each prophet’s consciousness was pre¬ 
served unimpaired, and his understanding still reflected upon the 
visions which his spiritual sense had contemplated even while 
his imagination was engaged in embodying them in certain forms 
or symbols. “ The word of the Lord,” writes Ezekiel, “ came 
unto me, saying, Son of man, set thy face toward the south . . • 
and prophesy against the forest of the south field —a command 
which is followed by a representation of the vision composed 
in a style so abrupt, and conveyed in language so obscurely 
metaphorical, as to be justly regarded one of the darkest por¬ 
tions of even Ezekiel’s writings . 1 Of this the prophet himself 
was thoroughly conscious. Having received the mysterious com¬ 
munication, he is evidently struck by its enigmatical character. 
He at once appears to remonstrate, as it were, with the Lord 
on account of its obscurity: “ Then, said I, Ah, Lord God, they 
say of me, Doth he not speak parables ?”* 

In all the cases, which we have just considered, it is obvious— 
if any confidence is to be placed in, or value ascribed to, their 


Verum affectio animi vatis hujus verius 
describetur, si dicatur, phrasi HomericA, 
4kwp &4koptL yc 6vn$ haec prolocutus 
esse; nam yoluisset quidem gratificari 
Balako, ut premium ab eo auferret, 
sed subjecta sibi a Deo non audebat 
subticere, aut iis contraria proferre. 
Era l plane compos sui, nec alienata 
mente vaticinabatur, ut ex tota historia 
liquet” This narrative is employed by 
Philo to illustrate his theory of Inspira¬ 
tion already described (pp. 54-58). He 
represents the angel who met Balaam 
on the way as indignant at his dissimu¬ 
lation, and commanding him to pro¬ 
ceed; for, the angel assures him, his 
resistance to God*s will would be of no 
avail:— 6*lpcis ydp oM4p, ipov re 
\ckt4 a vrrjxovpros Ap€v rijs orjt 
At arolas, ted rd tpuprjs Spyapa rpi- 


xoptos, .... ijPtoxJpw yty tyw 
\6yop, 0coxi£u>p (xcurra At A rrj s <rr)t 
y\J)TTrj t o(> ovpIcpto j .—De Vila 
Mo sis, lib. i. t. ii. p. 124. 

1 Ezek. xx. 45-49 [xxi. 1-5] “ It is 
written throughout in a style so singu¬ 
larly abrupt, and in some parts so ut¬ 
terly enigmatical, that it may certainly 
be considered, as a whole, one of the 
darkest portions of Ezekiel’s writings.” 
Ezekiel , p. 185, by Mr. Fairbaim ; who 
observes that Bishop Horsley [“ Bibl. 
Crit.,” 2nd ed. vol. ii. p. 97] “ has here 
simply left a record of his inability to 
proceed, in the brief note, 1 The diffi¬ 
culties of this chapter are to me insu¬ 
perable.’ ” 

* Add to this instance the answer of 
Ananias during his vision, Acts ix. 13, 
&c. 
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assertions—that the different sacred writers aver, as a simple 
matter of fact, that they received certain communications from 
without which they pointedly distinguish from the suggestions 
of their own minds, and the results of their own reflection . 1 
The two questions, then, arise, By what means were they as¬ 
sured themselves ;* and, How did they convince others, that such 
communications were undoubtedly divine ? As to the manner, 
indeed, by which the external suggestions were conveyed to 
the mind, we know nothing. They only who received those 
revelations from God could have imparted this information,— 
for they only had experience of the feelings which accompanied 
the illapse of the divine energy: and they are silent. Or, if a 
casual hint be dropped with reference to this action of the divine 


1 This fact appears most clearly in the 
contrast which the prophets of God 
draw between their own words and the 
predictions of the false prophets. Eze¬ 
kiel represents that distinction as being 
three-fold : “ Son of man, prophesy 
against the prophets of Israel, and say 
thou unto them (i) that prophesy out oj 
their own hearts , Hear ye the word of 
the Lord ; Woe unto the foolish pro¬ 
phets (2) that follow their oivn spirit , 
and have (3) seen nothing —Ezek. xiii. 
2, 3. On this description of false pro¬ 
phecy Mr. Fairbaim well observes: 
“ Expressed in philosophical language, 
the whole was subjective merely, without 
any objective reality. The true prophet 
differed in each particular from the false 
one: He prophesied not from his own 
heart, but from the heart of God; in 
conceiving and uttering his message, 
he followed not his own spirit, but the 
Spirit of God; and consequently the 
word he spake contained a true and 
divine reality. . . . Hence the peculiar 
expression which is frequently em¬ 
ployed of seeing the word of the Lord 
(Isai. ii. 1; xiii. I ; Amos i. I; Mic.i. 
l). w — Ezekiel, p. 96. 

1 With respect to the absolute assur¬ 
ance which the prophets had of the 


objective reality of the divine commu¬ 
nications, S. Thomas Aquinas argues 
with great acuteness. (1.) He argues 
from the conviction of the truth of his 
message which Jeremiah must have felt 
when he braved the death to which the 
Law (Deut. xviii, 20) had condemned 
the false prophet : “ Know ye for cer¬ 
tain,” said Jeremiah, “that if ye put 
me to death ye shall surely bring inno¬ 
cent blood upon yourselves: for of a 
truth the Lord hath sent me unto you.” 
—Jer. xxxi. 15. (2.) He points out the 
readiness of Abraham to slay his son : 
“ Signum prophetic® certitudinis acci- 
pere possumus ex hoc quod Abraham, 
admonitus in prophetic a visions,\ se prse- 
paravit ad fflium unigenitum immolan- 
dum : quod nullatenus fecisset, nisi de 
dwina revelationsfuisset certissimus — 
Summ. Theol.y 2da 2d®, qu. clxxi. art. 
5, t. xxiii, p. 295. Consider, also, the 
case of S. Paul. Can any doubt be 
felt as to the force of those proofs 
which convinced his profound intellect 
of the revelations which he received 5 
and which effected such a revolution in 
his nature as impelled him, “without 
conferring with ffesh and blood,” to 
come forward as the zealous promul¬ 
gator of doctrines whose truth he had 
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influence on the soul, it is simply by employing a material 
image to express the inward experience. Thus Jeremiah says: 
“ The Lord put forth his hand, and touched my mouth and 
Ezekiel records: “ Behold an hand was sent unto me; and lo, a 
roll of a book was therein ; and ... He said unto me, Son of 
man, eat this roll, and go speak unto the house of Israel /’ 1 
Respecting this want of information, the defender of Revealed 
Religion need feel neither concern nor surprise/ It is but ano¬ 
ther example of that ignorance which is the natural condition of 
humanity. In our intercourse with our fellow-men, we cannot 
tell how spirit acts upon spirit. In our every-day life we cannot 
tell how matter acts upon mind . 1 Persons who are without the 
sense of sight cannot represent to themselves the perceptions 
which accompany the ideas of light and colour; and yet, they 


hitherto refused to acknowledge, and 
which he had persecuted to the death ? 
—Gal. i. 16-23. 

1 Jer. i. 9; Ezek. ii. 9; iii. I. Cf. 
Rev. x. 8-10; and supra , p. 2ii,note l . 

* * As our sensations carry the notions 
of material things to our understand¬ 
ings which before were unacquainted 
with them ; so there is some analogical 
way whereby the knowledge of Divine 
truth may also be revealed to us. For 
so we may call as well that historical 
truth of corporeal and material things, 
which we are informed of by our senses, 
truth of revelation , as that Divine Truth 
which we now speak of; and therefore 
we may have as certain and infallible a 
way of being acquainted with the one, 
as with the other. And God having so 
contrived the nature of our souls, that 
we may converse one with another, and 
inform one another of things we knew 
not before, would not make us so deaf 
to His divine voice that breaks the 
rocks, and rends the mountains asun¬ 
der ; He would not make us so undis¬ 
ciplinable in divine things as that we 
should not be capable of receiving any 


impressions from Himself of those 
things which we were before unac¬ 
quainted with.”—J. Smith, loc . cit. t Of 
Prophecy , ch. i. 

* u What are the facts which are the 
objects of intuition or consciousness, 
and what are those which we merely 
infer ? But this inquiry has never been 
considered a portion of logic. Its place 
is in another and a perfectly distinct 
department of science, to which the 
name metaphysics more particularly 
belongs.To this science apper¬ 

tain the great and much-debated ques¬ 
tions of the existence of matter, the 
existence of spirit, and of a distinction 
between it and matter; the reality of 
time and space, as things without the 
mind, and distinguishable from the 
objects which are said to exist in them. 
For in the present state of the discus¬ 
sion on these topics, it is universally 
allowed that the existence of matter or 
of spirit, of space or of time, is, in its 
nature, unsusceptible of being proved ; 
and that if anything is known of them, 
it must be by immediate intuition.”— 
J. S. Mill, A System of Logic , 3rd ed. 
vol. i. p. 7. 

Q 
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do not question the existence of those qualities of the material 
world, convinced by the evidence which the experience of others 
supplies. Shall we, then, ungifted with the power of spiritual 
vision, deny the reality of that knowledge which God has con¬ 
veyed by it, while moral evidence, equally powerful, is at our 
command? Or, to state the same thing more generally, and 
with reference to speculative difficulties respecting both the 
questions above proposed,—we know how the Idealist triumphs 
in his supposed refutation of the existence of the external world; 
and yet, men of ordinary understanding still listen to his argu¬ 
ments with wondering disdain, or regard them, at the most, as an 
ingenious exercise of dialectical acuteness. We live, and act, 
and think, perfectly indifferent to the reasoning which should 
convince us that the world without is a nonentity. The original 
reception of Christianity by the Gentile world enables us, in the 
case of Revealed Religion, to appeal, in like manner, to the 
common sense of mankind, in reply to an analogous exhibi¬ 
tion of mere intellectual subtlety. Not to dwell upon Hume’s 
notorious argument to show that no evidence can prove a 
miracle , 1 or upon the practical answer to it which the fact of 
the reception of Christianity by the world supplies,—the 
speculations of a writer , 1 to whom reference has been made 


1 The only consistent view is that 
which denies the possibility of a reve¬ 
lation: “If we may be well enough 
assured of the author of any book, and 
also of his honesty, yet it was further 
objected that this author, whoever he 
was, could not be sure that he himself 
was not deceived in his opinion of his 
own inspiration, or of a revelation 

made to himself..But, First, if 

he could not be sure of his own inspir¬ 
ation, or of a revelation made to him¬ 
self, how then could any man nowa¬ 
days, be sure of the same, if God should 
vouchsafe to speak to us now, as ’tis 
said He did in former times to the pro¬ 
phets and other inspired men, by Him¬ 
self, or an Angel ? So that this objec¬ 


tion, if it be well grounded, cuts off, 
not only all reasonable belief of former 
revelations, but likewise all reasonable 
belief of any revelation that can now 
be made to ourselves or others. And 
’tis to no purpose to offer at anything 
to convince those of the truth of any 
revelation who are of opinion that even 
the infinite power and wisdom of God 
cannot make such a revelation of His 
will to them as would be credible, such 
as they should reasonably judge suffi¬ 
cient for their conviction .”—Fourteen 
Sermons by Bishop O. Blackall, p. 21. 

* Schleiermacher sets out from the 
following proposition: “There is no 
other means of obtaining a share in the 
Christian community, than through 
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more than once in these Discourses, afford an immediate 
illustration. Schleiermacher argues against the efficacy of 
miracles, and chiefly against the efficacy of Prophecy, as 
proofs of Christianity; and with this denial of the efficacy 
of Prophecy is closely connected his rejection of the authority 


Faith in Jesus as the Redeemer.” By 
the expression, “ Faith in Christ,” 
Schleiermacher understands, “ The cer¬ 
tainty accompanying a state of the 
higher self-consciousness; which con¬ 
sequently is different from, but not 
therefore inferior to, that which accom¬ 
panies the objective consciousness. In 
the same sense Faith in God is used to 
denote nothing else than the certainty 
concerning the absolute feeling of de¬ 
pendence as such, i.e. as conditioned 
(bedingt) by a Being placed without us, 
and expressing our relation to Him. 
«... The expression, Faith in Christ 
(as that of Faith in God) is the refer¬ 
ence of the state, as effect, to Christ as 

cause..Although in Scripture 

itself, arguments are frequently men¬ 
tioned of which the witnesses to the 
Gospel have availed themselves (Acts 
vi. 9, io; ix. 20-22; xviii. 27, 28), 
still it is never maintained that Faith 
has arisen from the adducing of proofs, 
but from the announcement.” Such 
proofs, he adds, were solely designed to 
point out the applicability of the pro¬ 
phecies to this Jesus as Redeemer;— 
otherwise the Gentiles must have first 
become Jews in order to be brought to 
Christianity by the authority of the 
prophets. Here, therefore, all demon¬ 
stration must be excluded;—but u men 
would fain bring about the acknowledg¬ 
ment of Christ, by means of the Mira¬ 
cles which He has wrought, or the 
Prophecies which have announced His 
coming, or the peculiar nature of the 
evidence originally given concerning 
Him, that it is a work of Divine Inspi¬ 
ration. The fallacy here (speaking 


generally) is, that the efficacy of these 
circumstances always presupposes Faith 
as already existing, and therefore can¬ 
not produce it. As to Miracles, in the 
strict sense of the word (Le. excluding 
Prophecy, Inspiration, &c.), if we con¬ 
fine ourselves to those which Jesus 
Himself has wrought, or even take in 
those wrought with reference to Him 
—these can by no means effect such an 

acknowledgment.For Scripture 

itself attests, partly, that Faith has been 
.produced without Miracles, partly, that 
Miracles have not produced it; from 
which it can be concluded that where 
Faith has been produced even in con¬ 
nexion with Miracles, it has not been 
produced by them, but in that original 
manner.” As to Prophecy, we can 
easily conceive that a Jew might admit 
its reference to Jesus, and nevertheless, 
that he neither had true Faith nor was 
a member of the Church,—because he 
did not yet feel the need of Redemp - 
tion. And were a Gentile even to be 
convinced that the Prophecies were 
connected with each other; and that 
all of them have in view one and the 
same subject; and further, that they 
have been all strictly fulfilled in Christ, 
—still it must be assumed that Jesus is 
the Redeemer, because the Redeemer 
has been predicted by such intimations 
as the Gentile finds applicable to Jesus. 
Nay more—we cannot see how a Gen¬ 
tile could have confidence in the men 
who uttered the Prophecies, unless we 
further assume that their inspiration 
has been proved to him. But further: 
—since it can never be proved that the 
prophets have foreseen Christ as He 
Q 2 
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of the Old Testament . 1 But the Christian Apologist will turn 
from the subtlety of the mere dialectician to the facts of history, 
which enable him triumphantly to prove that no evidence* has 
appeared more overpowering to the mind of enlightened Hea- 


bas actually existed, and still less the 
Kingdom of the Messiah, as it has been 
actually developed in Christianity, “ it 
must be conceded that a proof of Christ 
as the Redeemer is impossible by 

means of Prophecy.We must 

therefore clearly distinguish between 
the apologetic use of the Prophecies 
made by the Apostles in their relation 
to the Jews, and a general use of them 
as means of proof .”—Der ckristl. 
Glaubt , b. L s. 87, ff. See also supra , 
p. 97, note l . Schleiermacher next 
proceeds to the question of Inspiration, 
for his remarks on which see Lect. i. 
p. 21. 

1 Quinet says of Schleiermacher, that 
no man has made greater efforts to re¬ 
concile ancient faith with modem 
science. The concessions into which he 
has been drawn are incredible: “ Com- 
me un homme battu par un violent orage, 
il a sacrifid les mfcts et la voilure pour 
sauver le corps du vaisseau.” At first 
he gives up the Old Testament: " c’est 
ce qu’il appelait rompre avec Tancienne 
alliance.” At a later period, having 
made an Old Testament without pro¬ 
phecies, he makes a Gospel without 
miracles : “ Encore arrivait-il k ce 
debris de rlvllation, non plus par les 
Ecritures, mais par une esp&ce de ravis- 
sement de conscience, ou plut6t par un 
miracle de la parole int^rieure .”—Rome 
des deux Mondes, 1838, t. iv. p. 473. 
In a series of papers published in the 
<c Studien und Kritiken,” for 1829, en¬ 
titled, “ Ueber seine Glaubenslehre an 
Dr. Liicke,” Schleiermacher avers that 
he neither can nor will maintain against 
external investigation a dominant ec¬ 
clesiastical doctrine, which, to all who 


are without, appears an unsubstantial 
spectre; but that he will avail himself 
of history as it develops itself, and then 
will resign much which many are stiU 
disposed to consider inseparably con¬ 
nected with the essence of Christianity. 
,l I will not speak,” he observes, “ of 
the Six Days* Work ; but the very idea 
of Creation, as it is usually construed 
—even abstracting from all return to 
the Mosaic Chronology—how leng will 
it be able still to maintain itself against 
the power of a cultivated view of the 
world resulting from scientific combina¬ 
tions which no one can escape ? M How 
long, he asks, will the New Testament 
miracles,—he will not waste time upon 
those of the Old,—“ maintain their 
place against far weightier objections 
than those advanced by the French 
Encyclopedists ? Either the whole his¬ 
tory to which they belong must be re¬ 
garded as a fable, from which what is 
historical in its foundation can no longer 
be extricated,—and then Christianity 
appears no longer to proceed from the 
Being of God, but from nothing: or, if 
they be really regarded as matters of 
fact, we must grant that so far as they 
have been produced in nature, analo¬ 
gies to them must be also found in 
nature—and thus the old idea of a mir¬ 
acle must be given up.”—s. 489. On 
these remarks Quinet observes: “ Je ne 
crois pas que Ton ait jamais considdrd 
l’abtmc avec un plus tranquille d&es- 
poir.” 

* S. Augustine tells us how this evi¬ 
dence was brought forward: ” Quis est 
Christus, dicit Paganus ? Cui respon- 
demus, Quern pnenuntiaverunt Prophe- 
t*. Et ille, Qui Prophet*? Recita- 
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thenism, than the fulfilment of the predictions of ancient times 
in the Person of Jesus of Nazareth . 1 
The remarks just made lead at once to the direot considera- 


mus Is&iam, Danielem, Jeremiam, alios 
sanctos Prophetas; dicimus quam longe 
ante Ilium venerint. . . . Et ille, Vos, 
inquit, vobis ista finxistis, vidistis, ea 
fieri, et quasi venture prscdicta essent, 
in libris quibus voluistis conscripsistis. 
. . . . Proferimus codices a Jud«is, et 
respondemus, Nempe et vos et illi, fidei 
nostra estis inimici. . . . Codex Isai® 
proferatur a Judsis, videamus si non 
ibi lego, ' Sicut ovis ad immolandum 
ductus est,’ M &c.— Tract, xxxv. in 
Johann, c. 7, t. iii. pars. ii. p. 541. 

1 In every age of the world the pre¬ 
science of future contingents has ap¬ 
peared to human reason the most in¬ 
comprehensible of the attributes ascribed 
to Deity. Cicero, ridiculing the preten¬ 
sions of the heathen oracles (“ partim 
falsa, partim casu vera, partim flexilo- 
qua et obscura, ut interpres egeat inter¬ 
pret e,” c. 56), represents the philosophy 
of his age when he denied the existence 
of any such power: “Nihil est tam 
contrarium rationi et constanti® quam 
fortuna : ut mihi ne in Deum quidem 
cadere videatur, ut sciat, quid casu et 
fortuito futurum sit. SI enim sdt, certe 
illud'eveniet; sin certe eveniat, nulla for¬ 
tuna est. Est autem fortuna. Rerum igi- 
tur fortuitarum nulla est prasensio.”— 
De Drvinat.y lib. ii. c. 7. From this we 
can at once see how forcibly, in those 
days, the plain fulfilment of an ancient 
prediction must have told upon an honest 
mind. Hence the motive of the early 
Apologists when they urge so strongly 
the antiquity of the prophetic writings 
e.g. S. Justin M., Apol.i. § 31, p.62; Ta- 
tian, Adv. Graecos, § xxxi. p. 268; Cle¬ 
mens Alex., who quotes Tatian, Strom. 
I. c. xxi. p. 378, &c.). They tell us, too, 
that the proof of the fulfilment of Pro¬ 
phecy was the chief agent in their own 


conversion. Such was the statement of 
S. Justin M. to Trypho. The aged 
Christian who had instructed him, 
brought before him the words of the 
prophets, men —Qeltp Upedfian XoXtJ- 
aourrtt, teal rA fUWoma OeoirUrarrtt , A 
9ij pOp ylpercu. —§ vii, p. 109 . Theo- 
philus of Antioch similarly describes 
the arguments by which he had been 
convinced: MJj o9p dxlarei, dXXA rla- 
tcvc * teal ydp iyu ‘tjrlcrrovp tovto tcrecr- 
Bat [ soil dpd<rra<rip], dWA rvr tcaTarcrj- 
oas airrA xurredu, &fia teal 4xiTvxtitp. 
lepdis ypatftais tup Ayluv xpoifnjrup, 0 1 
teal xpocixop 9iA Upcti/iaTos 0eoO rA 
xpoyeyop&ra if rpdxtp yiyope, teal rA 
ipeorura tIpl rpdxtp ylprrat , teal rA 
ixepxAfitva xolq. rd£ei dxaprtodfa era*. 
dx6d€i£ip oCp \a/3up tup ytroputoup koX 
xpoapaxeiftuprtfjJpup , ovk dxurru. dXXA 
xurretiu xeidapxuv Oe<f .— Ad Autofyc., 
lib. i. § 14, p. 346. The manner in which 
Tatian states this same fact is peculiarly 
forcible: xepipoovpri 94 pun rA <rxov- 
9dla, ffwiprj ypa<f>ai$ tutIp 4ptv\(Tp 
pappapuccus, xpe<r(3vr4pcut pAr us xpdt 
rA 'EXXi }pup 9Ayfiara, Buoripvus 94 ut 
xpAt Tty 4 Kelp up x\drrjp. koI fun 
xei<rdrjvai ratrrais cvp4f$rj did r« tup 
\4£cup tA dTVtftop, Kcd tQp elx&pruv tA 
dpexcHjAevrop, K<d rrjs tou xoptAs wortfr- 
<reus tA evKardXTjxrop, ko! tup /xe\- 
\6ptup tA xpoypuGTiKhp. — Adv . 
Gr cocos, § 29, p. 267. The Apologists 
also tell us why their chief argument 
was necessarily drawn from Prophecy. 
S. Justin M. is compelled to anticipate 
the objection “ that He who by us is 
called Christ, was a man of merely 
human origin, who performed the won¬ 
ders which we speak of by magical art 
{pjayiKri t^x^Ti)'" — Apol. i. § 30, p. 61. 
And Paley (“ Evidences,” part iii. ch. 5 ) 
quotes S. Irenaeus, Tertullian, Origen, 
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tion of the second of the questions above 1 proposed; namely, as 
to the nature of the proofs by which God’s servants, however 
silent as to their own inward feelings, have convinced the world 
of their Divine Commission. There must, clearly, be external, 
sensible proof given that any human being has been selected as 
a messenger of God. Without such proof we should have no 
evidence of the fact beyond the assertion of the person himself 
who claims our belief.* Revelation, therefore, has always been 
accompanied by certain indications which evince that its source 
must be attributed to other faculties and a higher power, than 
could have naturally characterized the agent by whom it has 
been conveyed. 

Two proofs, only, of this sensible nature are conceivable— 
Prophecy and Miracles. Prophecy, from its embracing at once 
events of which living men might judge* and the history of the 
far distant future, performs the function of a witness to every age . 4 


Lactantius, as unanimously stating that 
the miracles of Christ were ascribed by 
the heathen to magic. Paley, however, 
is inclined to condemn “ the judgment 
of the defenders ” of Christianity for 
taking this course. Amobius (a.d. 
298) forms an exception to this exclu¬ 
sive reliance upon the evidence of Pro¬ 
phecy : he lays much stress on Miracles 
in his work “ Adv. Gentes,” observing: 
“ Nulla major est comprobatio quam 
gestarum ab eo [Christo] fides rerum, 
quam virtutum novitas,” &c. Lib. i. 
c.42, ap. Routh, “ Script. EccL Opusc.,” 
t. ii. p. 277. 

1 See supra, p. 224. 

* Scripture itself acknowledges the 
justice of this principle : “ Long time, 
therefore abode they speaking boldly 
in the Lord, which gave testimony (r<£ 
naprvpovPTi) unto the word of His 
grace, and granted signs and wonders 
(armeta /cal ripara) to be done by their 
hands.”—Acts xiv. 3. So also of Pro¬ 
phecy : ‘‘When the word of the pro* 
phet shall come to pass, then shaU the 
prophet be known that the Lord hath 


truly sent him.”—Jer. xxviii. 9. And 
thus Jeroboam acknowledges the divine 
mission of Ahijah : “ Behold there is 
Ahijah the prophet, which told me that 
I should be king over this people.”— 
I Kings xiv. 2. 

* In continuation of the passage al¬ 
ready quoted, p. 229, note, S. Justin M. 
goes on to say:—“ We rely not upon 
testimony ( t<hs Xiyowri), but shall ne¬ 
cessarily be persuaded by prophecies 
delivered before the events; since we 
see with our own eyes that events have 
taken place, and are now taking place, 
according to the predictions ;— 1 jr€p 
pryUmj teal dX^^earany koI 

vpip, (In vofjd^ofxev, erat.”— Apol ,, 
i. § 30, p. 61. 

4 Thus, the prediction of “the man 
of God” that the altar of Bethel should 
be rent (1 Kings xiii. 3; cf. ver. 4), 
was addressed to the generation then 
living ; the announcement of the reign 
of Josiah (ver 2) was addressed to gene¬ 
rations yet to come. To the same effect 
were the prediction of the death of Je¬ 
roboam’s child (1 Kings xiv. 12; cf. 
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Miracles, by virtue of the Creative and Revealing Presence 1 appa¬ 
rent in them, offer to all conscientious minds the dearest of proofs. 
The language of unprejudiced reason must ever be—“ We know 
that thou art a teacher come from God: for no man can do these 
miracles that thou doest, except God be with him.”* Miracles both 
accredit those who work them, as organs of God: and seal as truth 
what such organs utter. This demonstrative power abides even in 
the record of the miracles, the truth of such record being assumed . 8 
That our minds can imagine no other species of proof is shown by 
this circumstance, that these are invariably offered to us as tests 
wherever claims, well or ill-founded, are made to divine Inspira¬ 
tion. S. Paul considers such tokens to be as indispensable a 
requisite of an Apostle as they had been of the Old Testament 
prophets. “ Truly,” he argues, “ the signs of an Apostle were 
wrought among you in all patience, in signs, and wonders, and 


vcr. 17), and the announcement of the 
future destruction of his race (ver. 10). 
Cf. too, Jer. xxviii. 16, 17. In this 
sense Origen argued that before the 
coming of the Messiah the inspiration 
of the Old Testament could not have 
been clearly proved: but now the ap¬ 
pearance of Christ has dispelled all 
doubts: trapyij srapadelyfiara xepl roO 
Ocotvcuotovs elvcu rds xaXcudy ypcup&s 
xpb rijs iTidrifdas rod Xpurrov xapa- 
OTrjecu oh rdvv dvrarbp Ijr * dXX* ij 
Ti7<rov ivibrjfUa, bvvafiivovs vroirreveo- 
0 cu t 6 p p 6 fM>p koI rout Tfxxf>-fjra s arc 01) 
0eta, els TovfMpart s ifyayer, arc obpapUp 
X&piTi dpayeypafifUpa.—De Princifiis, 
lib. iv. t. i. p. 161. 

1 See supra , p. 120-123, 

* S. John iii. 2; cf. I Kings xvii. 22- 
24 : “ And the Lord heard the voice of 
Elijah, and the soul of the child came 

into him..And the woman 

said to Elijah, Now by this I know that 
thou art a man of God.” Bishop 
Hinds ingeniously observes : ** In the 
case of a person claiming to be commis¬ 
sioned with a message from God, the 


only proof which ought to be admitted 
is miraculous attestation of some sort. 

. . . The miracle, in these cases, is, in 
fact, a specimen of that violation of the or¬ 
dinary course of nature,which the person 
inspired is asserting to have taken place 
in his appointment and ministry ; and 
corresponds to the exhibition of speci¬ 
mens and experiments , which we should 
require of the geologist, mineralogist, 
or chemist, if he asserted his discovery 
of any natural phenomena—especially 
of any at variance with received theo¬ 
ries.”— Inspiration , p. 9. 

8 “ Single miracles are often said to 
have convinced eye-witnesses on the 
first publication of the Gospel.—John 
vi. 14. ‘Then those men, when they 
had seen the miracle that Jesus did, 
said, This is of a truth that Prophet that 
should come into the world. 1 —So ch.ii. 
11. The same Evangelist puts the 
miracles collectively for the written evi¬ 
dence to the future faith of the world : 
1 Many other signs truly did Jesus in 
the presence of His disciples which 
are not written in this book: but these 
are written , that ye might believe that 
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mighty deeds .” 1 And so far is the claim of false prophets to the 
possession of snch gifts from being any objection to their force 
as proofs, that it rather exhibits more clearly their validity. 
They are the only proofs given, because they are the only proofs 
admissible.* In the case of the authors of Scripture, it is true, 
there are many instances in which, to our knowledge, at least, 
such sensible proofs were not given. But that proofs 8 were at all 
times given of a sufficiently overpowering kind to silence every 
reasonable doubt, and to remove every natural scruple, we have 
abundant reason to conclude. Should any difficulty arise (on 
the part either of the agent himself when receiving his powers 
from God, or of those to whom his commission was addressed), 
as to whether the announcement were really divine, we are often 
informed of the means by which such difficulty was dispelled. 
To this effect were the signs given to Moses, to Gideon, to Heze- 
kiah . 4 On the other hand, when the sacred writers do not refer 


Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.’ 
—xx. 30, 31.”—Davison, On Prophecy , 
P . 406. 

1 2 Cor. xii. 12. 

* See M. A. Coquerel, 41 Christianity,” 

p. 219. 

* Take, e.g., the important event of 
the separation of Israel and Judah. 
Ahijah the Shilonite announced to 
Jeroboam, “ Thus saith the Lord, Be¬ 
hold I will rend the kingdom out of the 
hand of Solomon, and will give Ten 
Tribes to thee.”—1 Kings xi. 31. That 
this prediction became notorious, and 
obtained general belief, we learn from 
the statement: 44 Solomon sought there¬ 
fore to kill Jeroboam. And Jeroboam 
arose and fled into Egypt”—ver. 40. 
After Rehoboam’s accession to the 
throne, 41 Israel rebelled against the 
house of David; ” and Rehoboam as¬ 
sembled all the house of Judah, with 

the Tribe of Benjamin,.to 

fight against the house of Israel, to 
bring the kingdom again to Rehoboam.” 
44 But the word of the Lord came to 


Shemaiah the man of God, saying, Thus 
saith the Lord, Ye shall not go up, nor 
fight against your brethren; return 
every man to his house; for this thing 
is done of Me. And they obeyed the 
words of the Lord, and returned from 
going against Jeroboam.”—1 Kings xii. 
21 ; 2 Chron. xi. 4. Speaking of these 
two predictions Mr. Davison observes: 
“ The agency of man had been prophe¬ 
tically foreshown in the one instance; 
it was authoritatively suspended in the 
other. A ferocious and self-willed king, 
who would take no counsel before the 
revolt, acquiesced, and all Judah with 
him, in the dictate of a prophet, after it 
Why did he and his people so act ex¬ 
cept upon a conviction, which they 
could not resist, of that prophet’s autho¬ 
rity ? . , . . I infer that they had rea¬ 
son to know Whose word it was which 
they obeyed.”— loc. tit ., p. 236. 

4 Exod. iv. 1-9; Judges vi. 36-40; 
2 Kings xx. 8-11. Of this nature was 
the confirmation which S. Peter received 
as to the source and reality of his trance: 
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to divine Revelation, or to the means by which it was imparted, 
we observe how carefully they indicate their dear appreciation 
of the fact that ordinary dreams or visions are altogether value¬ 
less. The Psalmist, for example, writes: “As a dream when one 
awaketh; so, 0 Lord, when Thou awakest, Thou shalt despise 
their image” : l while in the case of visions a broad line of dis¬ 
tinction is drawn between the real communications which God 
thus conveyed to the mind, and the hallucinations of false pro¬ 
phecy, the worthlessness of which is pointed out by Esekiel: 
“ Thus saith the Lord God, Woe unto the foolish prophets that 
follow their own spirit, and have seen nothing.”* 

Intimations no less clear are also conveyed to us, from time 
to time, by the sacred writers, that the Divine Author of Scrip¬ 
ture exercised a constant supervision over their acts and words. 
Such intimations relate either to those cases in which the human 
agent, trusting to his previous participation in the divine influ¬ 
ence and relying upon his own judgment, presumes to decide 
without the immediate suggestion of the Holy Spirit; or to those 
in which a line of action that we should otherwise have looked 
upon as purely natural, or as dictated by the circumstances of 
the time, is referred to the direct intervention of God. In such 
instances the veil is, as it were, withdrawn; and we are per¬ 
mitted to see how the Spirit of God acts upon, and guides the 


“ While Peter thought on the vision, the 
Spirit said unto him, Behold three men 
seek thee,” &c.—Acts x. 19; cf. xii. 
7*ii. A striking example is afforded 
by an incident recorded of Jeremiah. 
He had predicted, at God's command, 
the subjection of his country by the 
Chaldeans. Immediately afterwards he 
is directed to act in a manner which 
seems to have excited not unreasonable 
doubts in his mind. The existence of 
such doubts he clearly intimates, and 
he relates, with the most perfect sim¬ 
plicity, the means by which they were 
dispelled: “ And Jeremiah said, The 
word of the Lord came unto me, saying, 
Behold, Hanameel the son of Shallum 


thine uncle shall come unto thee, say¬ 
ing, Buy thee my field that is at Ana- 
thoth, for the right of redemption is 
thine to buy it. So Hanameel my 
uncle's son, came to me in the court of 
the prison, according to the word of the 
Lord, and said unto me, Buy my field, 

I pray thee, Ac.. Then I knew 

that this was the word of the Lord. And 
I bought the field of Hanameel my uncle's 
son.”—Jer. xxxii. 6-9. Cf. Zech. xi. 
11. 

1 Ps. lxxiii. 20. Cf. Eccl. v. 7 ; and 
Ecclus. xxxiv. 1-7. 

* Ezek. xiii. 3. Cf. supra, p. 224, 
note *. 
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spirit of man. For example, in the Old Testament, when Samuel, 
in pursuance of the divine command, was about to select the fu¬ 
ture king from among the sons of Jesse, following his own judg¬ 
ment, his choice was about to fall upon Eliab. But “ the Lord said 
unto Samuel/' “ I have refused him." When, at length, David is 
introduced, “ the Lord said, Arise, anoint him, for this is he." 1 * 
Again, we read that David/ when the Lord had given him peace 
from his enemies, called for Nathan the prophet, and said, “ Lo, 
I dwell in an house of cedars, but the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord remaineth under curtains. Then Nathan said unto David, 
Do all that is in thine heart; for God is with thee." In this his 
natural approval of the pious design of the king, Nathan acted 
on his own human judgment, and erred ; for “ it came to pass 
the same night, that the word of God came to Nathan, saying, 
Go and tell David my servant, thus saith the Lord, Thou shalt 
not build me an house to dwell in.” Similar instances, in which 
the human judgment of men who acted as agents of the divine 
commands was thus controlled, are recorded in the New Testa¬ 
ment. We read how S. Paul had laid out for himself a prac¬ 
tical field of labour. 3 He would have preached in Galatia, 4 * * * 8 * * but 


1 i Sam. xvi. 6-12. 

8 2 Sam. vii. 1 Chron. xvii. On 
thisicase S. Gregory the Great observes: 
“ Aliquando prophets sancti dum con- 
suluntur, ex magno usu prophetandi 
quaedam ex suo spiritu proferunt, et se 
hiec ex prophethe Spiritu dicere suspi- 
cantur. Sed quia sancti sunt, per 

Sanctum Spiritum citius correcti, et ab 

Eo quae vera sunt audiunt, et semet- 
ipsos, quia falsa dixerint, reprehen- 
dunt .”—In Ezekiel, lib. L Horn, i., t. i. 
p. 1180. This passage has been quoted, 
almost verbatim, by Abaelard; and his 
use of it,—especially of the words 11 ex 

magno usu prophetandi,”—has been 

singularly misinterpreted by Tholuck: 

—see infra. Appendix G. 

8 Acts xvi. 6-10. “The manner in 

which Luke describes this hindrance is 

well calculated to bring to view the 


operation of the higher Ybfevfxa. in the 
souls of the Apostles. The of the 
individual who had received the Holy 
Ghost, was in no way so identified with 
the Spirit as to take away a full con¬ 
sciousness of the distinction which ex¬ 
isted ; he could, on the contrary, very 
clearly distinguish the impulses of his 
own soul, from the suggestion of the 
Spirit. The former often prompted (if 
not to what was sinful) to what was 
erroneous or unsuitable [see infra, p. 
242, &c.]; the latter in such cases 
checked the soul in its activity, and 

guided it to what was right.In 

our passage iirclpatfov describes the 
natural impulse of the yfwxtil °v* 
aCrrofa the restraining agency of the 
farther-seeing Spirit.”—Olshausen, in 
loc ., B. ii. s. 829. 

4 Baumgarten thinks that the hin- 
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“ was forbidden of the Holy Ghost.” He assayed “ to go into 
Bithynia, bat the Spirit suffered him not.” And when he paused, 
doubting where God's will would lead him, “ a vision appeared 
to Paul in the night: There stood a man of Macedonia, and 
prayed him, saying, Come over into Macedonia, and help us. 
And after he had seen the vision,” continues the sacred historian, 
“ immediately we endeavoured to go into Macedonia, assuredly 
gathering that the Lord had called us for to preach the Gospel 
unto them.” The history of S. Paul affords another instance 
of the constancy of this divine supervision;—an instance which, 
taken in connexion with those already adduced, warrants our 
concluding, as a just and natural inference in other cases also 
where similar information is not expressly given, that the ser¬ 
vants of God were, in like manner, specially guided and directed 
by Him. In the account of the controversy respecting circum¬ 
cision, we are told that the Church of Antioch “ determined 1 
that Paul and Barnabas and certain other of them, should go 
up to Jerusalem unto the Apostles and elders about this ques¬ 
tion." Here everything appears natural, and what might have 
been expected. There was a division in a certain branch of the 
Church upon an important question: it was resolved to lay the 
matter before the Apostles. The narrative itself conveys no 
hint of any divine intervention. Had the entire discussion been 
conducted by mere human wisdom, the course adopted was pre¬ 
cisely that which we should have anticipated. Without some 
express intimation, therefore, from Scripture itself, we could 
not, perhaps, have safely ventured to maintain that each step 
in this matter was regulated by the immediate guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. But of this fact we have special information. 
S. Paul himself tells us that his journey to Jerusalem was not the 
mere result of his or the Church’s human judgment. He writes 
expressly that he “ went up ” to Jerusalem “ by Revelation.”* 


drance of the Spirit did not extend to 
S. Paul’s labours in Galatia and Phry¬ 
gia; see his “ Apostolic History,” § 25 
(Clarke’s For. Theol. Lib., vol. iL p. 
103). This restriction, however, does 
not at all affect my argument. 


1 “ They determined,”— *ra£av.— 
Acts xv. 2. 

* Gal. ii. 12 .—dviprjv Si xard dvotcd- 
: “ * by,* i. e. ‘ in accordance with 
Revelation ’ . . icard dr ok. is nearly ad¬ 
verbially used: see Eph. iii. 3 . . . His 
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But another topic of the utmost moment must be referred to 
before we close this branch of our inquiry. 1 In order to preserve 
the due subordination of the human to the divine element of the 
Bible, it is altogether essential that we should bear in mind the 
distinction between that extraordinary influence under which the 
sacred writers have composed their respective works, and that or¬ 
dinary actuation of the Holy Spirit, to which in like manner the 
term Inspiration has been assigned. From neglecting or refusing 
to discriminate between these two aspects of the divine agency, 
a greater number, perhaps, of erroneous views with respect to the 
present subject have taken their rise than from any other source. 
In illustration of the importance of attending to the distinction 
which exists between the two classes of spiritual gifts, I would 
adduce an observation of a well-known writer, whose statements 
have been considerably embarrassed by his having continued to 
regard as identical these specifically different phases of the opera¬ 
tions of the Holy Ghost. Dr. Arnold, when enumerating certain 
inferences relating to Inspiration which he considers “ unwar¬ 


ts. Paul’*) object is here to show that 
his visit to Jerusalem was not to sa¬ 
tisfy any doubts of his own, or even 
any suggestions of his converts, but in 
obedience to the commands of God.”— 
Ellicott, in loc. Cf. S. Luke ii. 25-27, 
where Simeon’s presence in the Temple, 
which, from his character, might have 
appeared a purely natural circumstance, 
is ascribed to the special guidance of 
the Holy Ghost: “ The same man was 
just and devout, waiting for the conso¬ 
lation of Israel: and the Holy Ghost 

was upon Him.And he came 

by the Spirit (Ir Urebjuan) into the 
Temple." 

1 My object here is to prove that 
there are two specifically distinct signifi¬ 
cations of the word * Inspiration de¬ 
noting operations of the same Divine 
Spirit which differ in kind t not merely 
in degree . On the other hand, their 
identity in kind is continually laid down 
as a great principle , in treatises on this 


subject. Thus, in an essay often quoted, 
entitled “ De revelatione Religionis ex¬ 
terna, eademque publica,” by C. L* 
Nitxsch (Lipsiae, 1808), one of the 
theses maintained is—“ Quod inspiratio 
Apostolorum ejusdem plane generis fuit 
cum revelatione interna, quae reliquis 
omnibus vert nominis Christianis conti - 
gisse dicitur where, for “generis,” 
“speciei” should, strictly speaking, be 
substituted, as appears from the further 
remarks: “ Minime negamus gradu di> 
versam, sive modo et mensura potiorem 
fuisse Apostolorum inspirationem.”— p. 
67. See infra , p. 249, note *. Among 
the proposed “Alterations in the Book 
of Common Prayer, prepared by the 
Royal Commissioners for the Revision 
of the Liturgy in 1689 ” (published by 
order of the House of Commons, 2 June, 
1854), it is interesting to notice the 
manifest desire to avoid the use of the 
word * Inspiration,’ in a sense thus liable 
to misconstruction. It is twice used in 
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ranted/’ 1 goes on to say: “ It is no less an unwarranted inter¬ 
pretation of the term * Inspiration* to suppose that it is equivalent 
to a communication of the divine perfections. Surely, many of 
our words and many of our actions are spoken and done by the 
inspiration of God’s Spirit, without Whom we can do nothing 
acceptable to God. Tet does the Holy Spirit so inspire us as to 
communicate to us His own perfections ? Are our best words 
or works utterly free from error or from sin ? All inspiration 
does not, then, destroy the human and fallible part in the nature 
which it inspires; it does not change man into God.”* The re¬ 
sult, which legitimately follows from this confusion of the two 
distinct ideas conveyed by the word ‘ Inspiration/ is exemplified 
by Dr. Arnold himself when speaking of the pre-eminent inspi¬ 
ration of 8. Paul. He observes:—“ Yet this great Apostle ex¬ 
pected that the world would come to an end in the generation 
then existing . . . Shall we say, then, that S. Paul entertained 
and expressed a belief which the event did not verify ? We may 
say so, safely and reverently, in this instance.” 8 


the Prayer Book in the sense of the 
ordinary operations of the Holy Spirit; 
—vis., in the Collect in the Communion 
Office, and in that for the fifth Sunday 
after Easter. It was proposed, in the 
former place, to change “ inspiration " 
to 44 operation ” (p. 43, No. 287) ; and, 
in the latter, to substitute a new Collect 
from which the word “ inspiration ” is 
omitted (p. 32, No. 331). 

1 44 If a single error can be discovered 
[in Scripture], it is supposed to be fatal 
to the credibility of the whole. This 
has arisen from an unwarranted inter¬ 
pretation of the word * Inspiration,' and 
by a still more unwarranted inference. 
An inspired work is supposed to mean 
a work to which God has communi¬ 
cated His own perfections ; so that the 
slightest error or defect of any kind in 
it is inconceivable, and that which is 
other than perfect in all points cannot 
be inspired. This is the unwarranted 
interpretation of the word 4 Inspira¬ 


tion.' "—Sermons on the Christian Life , 
ed. 1841, p. 486. 

* 44 Sermons on the Christian Life," 

p. 487. 

• Ibii. % p. 488. See supra, p. 192, 
note. A still greater degree of confu¬ 
sion is to be traced in the language of 
Mr. Coleridge. 4 4 The main error, ” ac¬ 
cording to him, of the principle main¬ 
tained by the supporters of 44 Bibliolatry" 
— 4 4 consists in the confounding of the 
two distinct conceptions, revelation by 
the Eternal Word, and actuation of the 
Holy Spirit. The former, indeed, is 
not always or necessarily united with 
the latter,—the prophecy of Balaam is 
an instance of the contrary—but yet 
being ordinarily, and only not always, 
so united, the term, Inspiration, has ac¬ 
quired a double sense. First, the term 
is used in the sense of Information mi¬ 
raculously communicated by voice or 
vision [here Mr. Coleridge confounds 
Revelation and Inspiration]; and se- 
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Another aspect—attended with consequences if possible more 
important—under which this same misconception presents itself, 
is that of regarding the degree of authority due to the several 
parts of Scripture as depending upon the personal qualities of 
their respective authors, or the ordinary opportunities of acquiring 
information which they possessed. One modern theory of Inspi¬ 
ration, for example, makes the possession of religious Truth by 
the Apostles to depend on the measure of their sinlessness; 
while another estimates the divine character of Scripture by the 
relation in which its authors stood to Christ. 1 From this latter 


condly, where, without any sensible 
addition or infusion, the writer or 
speaker uses and applies his existing 
gifts of power and knowledge under 
the predisposing, aiding, and direct¬ 
ing actuation of God’s Holy Spirit. 
Now, between the first sense, that is, 
inspired revelation , and the highest 
degree of that grace and communion 
with the Spirit which the Church under 
all circumstances, and every regenerate 
member of the Church of Christ, is per¬ 
mitted to hope, and instructed to pray 
for—there is a positive difference of 
kind,—a chasm, the pretended over¬ 
leaping of which constitutes imposture, 
or betrays insanity. Of the first kind 

are the Law and the Prophets . 

But with regard to the second, neither 
the holy writers—the so-called Hagio- 
graphi [i. e., Job, David, Solomon, 
Jeremiah in the Lamentations, Daniel, 
&c.]—themselves, nor any fair inter¬ 
pretations of Scripture, assert any 
such absolute diversity , or enjoin the 
belief of any greater difference of degree -, 
than the experience of the Christian 
World grounded on, and growing with, 
the comparison of these Scriptures with 
other works holden in honour by the 
Churches, has established.”— Confes¬ 
sions of an Enquiring Spirit , Letter vii. 
P- 94 - 


1 Schleiermacher, in his “ Critical 
Essay on the Gospel of S. Luke,” ob¬ 
jecting to the notion that “ the agency 
of the Holy Spirit in the composition 
of the Scriptures is of a specific kind, 
distinct from its working in the uni¬ 
versal Church, and from its general 
agency in the disciples of Christ,**— 
draws the following distinction : — 
,4 There is first the agency of the Di¬ 
vine Spirit in those who were witnesses 
of the events , and heard and reported 

the speeches of Christ.In the 

second place there is the agency of the 
Spirit in the persons who collected and 
digested . . . Now, if the compiler of 
our Gospel [S. Luke’s] was one of 
whom it may seem doubtful whether, 
as he does not belong to the number of 
the Twelve, an extraordinary influence 
of the Spirit can, with propriety, be 
attributed to him, it is, at all events, 
safer that he should appear as the com¬ 
piler and arranger only, not as the au¬ 
thor, and that we should have to look 
for the first and largest portion of the 
extraordinary agency, not in him, but 
only in those who stood in immediate 
connexion with the Redeemer.**— Pre¬ 
face (Thirlwall’s transl., p. iv.). Tholuck 
describes some other modifications of 
this view: “ If a less amount of autho¬ 
rity belong to the writings of the Apos- 
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view it results, we are farther told, that a distinction is to be 
drawn between the different parts of the New Testament; and 
that higher authority must be ascribed to the writings of the 
Apostles than to those parts which have been composed by their 
disciples and assistants hence it follows that the Gospels of 


ties* disciples, than to those of the 
Apostles themselves, the question arises, 
what degree of difference exists between 
the illumination of both, and conse¬ 
quently between their normative autho¬ 
rity? .A fundamental inquiry 

concerning this topic must proceed from 
the determination of the manner in 
which the consciousness of truth has 
existed in Christ Himself. The dog¬ 
matic system (die Dogmatik) of Schlei- 
ermacher has placed this question, in a 
peculiar manner, in connexion with the 
doctrine of the sinlessness of Christ. 

. . . Proceeding from Schleiermacher's 
standpoint, Elwert makes the posses¬ 
sion of religious truth in the Apostles 
also, to depend on the measure of their 
sinlessness; while Twesten (in whom 
the views of Schleiermacher retire be¬ 
fore the interest of supematuralism), 
proves the Inspiration of the Apostles 
to be free from error, in consequence 
of its destination for the Church.”— 
Comm . tun s. Br. an die Heir., Ein- 
leit., s. 87. 

The natural remark suggests itself 
here, that if Inspiration, in its only true 
sense, be confined to the Apostles, why 
do we not receive many other writings, 
in addition to those of S. Luke, or 
S. Mark, or the Epistle of S. James, 
&c., as in like manner canonical ? (Cf. 
supra, p. 46, note *.) Twesten notices 
this point as follows: “ If aU Christians 
have the Holy Ghost (as Scripture 
teaches) can then every religious state¬ 
ment of a Christian be called inspired ? 
But we make a distinction between 
Apostolic writings and others,—be¬ 


tween Inspiration and Christian illumi¬ 
nation ; although this, too, must be 
looked upon rather as gradual than 
specific . For of a specific contrast be¬ 
tween the Apostles and other Chris¬ 
tians, Scripture says nothing, but only 
of the distinction between them and the 
world (John xiv. 17): so that we shall 
not go astray if we suppose Inspiration 
to be something analogous to illumina¬ 
tion.”— Vorlesungen, B. I s. 407. Al¬ 
though, he continues, the disciples of 
the Apostles “ stand a degree lower 
than the Apostles, still we must place 
them higher, speaking generally, than 
other enlightened Christians ” (e. g., 
“Clemens, Ignatius, Polycarp, who had 
seen, no doubt, individuals of the Apos¬ 
tles, but had scarcely associated long 
with them”).— Ibid s. 412. “The 
nearer or more remote connexion with 
Christ, as the centre of our Faith, pre¬ 
sents a measure according to which we 
can distinguish what is to be deemed 
more or less essential for Christian con¬ 
sciousness, and therefore, more medi¬ 
ately > or immediately under the influence 
of the Holy Ghost.** Hence, argues 
Twesten, is to be derived the distinc¬ 
tion between the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments, and also between the writings 
of the Apostles and their disciples,— 
“ between that which has been spoken 
or written in the name of Christ, in the 
consciousness of the call received from 
Him,—and what has been produced, 
to a certain degree, in the writer's 
own name, and occasioned by more 
personal relations and objects.**— Ibid., 
s. 421. 
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S. Mark and S. Luke possess less authority than those of S. Mat¬ 
thew or 8. John. 1 

With reference to the principle on which all such theories are 
founded, there is, it is true, a certain sense in which we may say 
that an analogy subsists between the manner in which the Holy 
Spirit has actuated the sacred writers, and His influence on be¬ 
lievers in general: for, in neither case, are certain attributes with 
which man has been gifted suppressed or obliterated. Thus, in 
the case of each inspired penman, as I have repeatedly argued, 
that type of thought, and those personal characteristics which he 
naturally inherited, are still retained, and may be traced in every 
page of his writings. Even when acting officially as organs 
of the Holy Spirit, the agents chosen exhibit styles quite dis¬ 
similar,—they pursue different paths of teaching,—they grasp 
the Truth from different sides: such individual peculiarities 
being, in fact, the means which God has employed for the pur¬ 
pose of exhibiting and developing the different phases of Divine 
Truth. Again, in their ordinary life, and when not acting 


1 This view is hinted at by Abaelard 
(a..d. 1115) when he writes: “ De ipso 
fonte Matthseus, de rivulo fontis Lucas 
est potatus.”— Ep. v. ad Bernard. 
(Opp., Paris, 1616, p. 245)see Ap¬ 
pendix G. But the writer who first 
suggested the opinion in modern times 
was, I believe, Dr. George Benson, in 
an 44 Essay concerning Inspiration,” to 
be found in Bishop Watson’s collection 
of Theological Tracts (yoI. iv. p. 469 ), 
and which was received with much ap¬ 
plause in Germany; cf. Tollner, 44 Die 
gottl. Eingebung,” s. 69 , u. s. 127. Dr. 
Benson considers the degree of Inspira¬ 
tion possessed by the Apostles to hare 
been the highest under the New Testa¬ 
ment : it may be called Gradus Apes - 
tolicus, as the Jews called that which 
Moses had under the Old Testament 
Gradus Mosaicus ; see supra, p. 51. 
Hence he infers that the Gospels of S. 
Mark and S. Luke are inferior in autho¬ 
rity to the writings of the Apostles. It 


is interesting to observe (as illustrating 
the fact that Christianity has had to en¬ 
counter, from the very first, the same 
difficulties which modem criticism 
prides itself on having originated), that 
this objection against the authority of 
the Gospels of S. Luke and S. Mark 
was urged by the earliest of heretics— 
the Marcionites : M. M dptcar koI A<w- 
kS* o&di tax 9 fusOyrdt A Xpurr 6 t. 
iwrevOev i\ 4 yx«r 0 e <pd\<ra woiovrres. 
Sid tL ydp ol padijraX, y 4 ypawrox 
rd drdfiara 4 v r$ Rtiayy*\Up, ok 
typayf/ar, dW ol pif Arret paByral ;— 
Dial, de recta in Deum Bide, § i. ap. 
Origenis Opp., t. i. p. 806. The voice 
of the Church, in opposition to all such 
views, may be expressed in the words 
ofS. Augustine: 44 Divina Providentia 
procuration est per Spiritum Sanctum, 
ut quibusdam etiam ex illos qui primos 
Apostolos sequebantur, non solum an- 
nuntiandi, verum etiam scribendi Evan- 
gelium tribueretur auctoritas. Hi sunt 
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officially , there does not appear to have been any distinction (at 
least in kind) between the divine guidance which the authors of 
Scripture enjoyed, and that in which all Christians share. We 
see S. Peter, for example, still ardent and impetuous, still sensi¬ 
tive to the breath of human disapproval; we see S. John still 
exhibiting the same union of deep love and burning zeal. Here, 
therefore, a certain analogy exists; but here, also, all analogy 
ceases. 1 When acting directly under the impulse of the Holy 
Spirit as official ministers of the Kingdom of God, we cannot 
admit that either imperfection in conduct or fallibility in teach¬ 
ing, has adhered to the authors of Scripture. It is true, that to 
Christ alone was “ the Spirit given without measureto the sa¬ 
cred writers His influence was communicated but partially:—it 
was only in their character of official teachers 1 that the Lord pro¬ 
mised His Disciples that perfection which the immediate guidance 
of the Holy Ghost implies. Nor do they themselves ever base 
their claim to Inspiration upon the degree of sinlessness which 


Marcus et Lucas .”—De Consens. Evan., 
lib. i. c. i. t. iii. pars. ii. p. 3. 

1 I have here adopted some remarks 
of Dean Alford, in the Prolegomena to 
his edition of the Greek Testament 
(vol. i. ch. i. sect. vi.). I cannot, how¬ 
ever, accept many of the observations 
with which they are accompanied. 

* We are clearly told that, in the dis¬ 
charge of such duties, the influence of 
the Spirit was felt in a peculiar manner. 
E.g., when brought before the Jewish 
Council, “ Peter filled with the Holy 
Ghost(wXrjoBelt Hvetfiaroi'Aylov) said 
unto them,” See. —Acts. iv. 8 ; cf. ver. 
31. Again: when rebuking Elymas, 
S. Paul, “filled with the Holy Ghost , 
set his eyes on him and said,” &c.— 
xiii. 9 ; and thus he exhorts the Ephe¬ 
sians to pray for him “ that utterance 
may be given unto him .”—Eph. vL 19. 
“ One may find a difficulty in the fact 
that Paul had certainly received once 
for all, the Holy Ghost, and with it 
also the full power of utterance, so that 


he needed for this no request of the 
Church. But the agency of the Holy 
Ghost in the Apostles is not be con¬ 
ceived as a permanently operating 
power, but as a power which revealed 
itself, at different times, in different 
degrees and forms of activityOlshau- 
sen, in loc. b. iv. s. 300. Cf. Acts xvi. 
6, and supra , p. 234, note 3 . So, too, 
in the case of the Apostles* power of 
working miracles, the manifestation of 
the supernatural gifts was not left to 
their own discretion. S. Paul could 
strike Elymas blind, because he was 
so directed by the Spirit; but he could 
not miraculously restore to health 
Epaphroditus, his “ brother and compa¬ 
nion in labour ” (Phil. ii. 25-27) : he 
had the spirit of prophecy as to Anti¬ 
christ (2 Thess. ii. 3), and he was 
enabled to predict the safety and fate 
of his fellow-travellers (Acts xxvii. 24- 
26); but he could not foresee what was 
to befall himself when about to encoun¬ 
ter persecution, or when suffering im- 
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they possessed. 1 S. Paul, who, when he speaks as a teacher to 
the Thessalonians, thanks God “ that they received the word of 
God which they heard of him, not as the word of men, but as it 
is in truth, the word of God,” 8 speaks to the Philippians of His 
personal attainments with great humility. He had not already 
attained, nor was he already perfect.” * Nay, his remark in this 
latter epistle as to those who “ preach Christ even of envy and 
strife”—that “ whether in pretence or in truth, Christ is preached; 
and I therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice,” 4 —of itself proves 
that certain truths can come home with convincing and life-im¬ 
parting power to the souls of men, independently of the personal 
excellence of him who communicates them. 

Hence it was that S. Peter, 5 who, in his vocation as a witness 
to Christ was furnished by successive revelations with unclouded 
knowledge respecting the relation of Jews and Gentiles, in his 
vocation as a Christian man could become untrue to his own 
knowledge and testimony. In that testimony is to be found the 


prisonment (Acts xx. 22, 23 ; Phil. i. 
1-25 *, ii. 17). But see infra, Lecture 
vi. 

* On this whole question see the very 
remarkable treatise of Dr. J. C. F. 
Steudel, entitled “Ueber Inspiration 
der Apostel,” published in the second 
and third parts of the “ Tubinger Zeit- 
schrift fur Theoiogie,” for the year 
1831; and directed principally against 
the theory of Elwert already referred 
to (p. 238, note *). 

* I Thess. ii. 13. 

* Phil. iii. 12, 13. 

4 Phil. i. 15, 18. Cf. Steudel, loc. cit. 
H. iii. s. 18. 

4 “ When Peter was come to Antioch, 
I withstood him to the face, because he 
was to be blamed. For before that 
certain came from James (rpd rou A 0 etV 
ti*As dir 6 ’IaxtfySov, i.e. from the 
Church at Jerusalem over which 
S. James presided,—not persons com¬ 
missioned by him), he did eat with the 
Gentiles : but when they were come he 


withdrew and separated himself, fearing 
them which were of the circumcision.” 
—Gal. ii. II, 12. “ ru'd* dir b ’IaxifyS. 

may be grammatically translated 1 some 
of the followers of James/ As, how¬ 
ever, in the N. T. this usage appears 
mainly confined to places or abstract 
substantives, as Acts xv. 5, and as thus 
S. James would be indirectly repre¬ 
sented the head of the Judaical party 
which we have no authority whatever 
for supposing [cf., on the contrary, 
Acts xv. 19]),— dir6 must be referred to 
i\$€tv. Here, again, it will not follow 
that they were ‘sent by James,* as 
Meyer translates; for though this use 
of dr6 does occur (cf. Matt. xxvi. 47, 
with Mark xiv. 43), yet the common 
meaning of the preposition in such con¬ 
structions is local rather than ethical— 
separation rather than mission from.** 
—Ellicott, in loc. For the use of dx6 
'Iaxw/S. instead of drd 'lepoffoXtifuav, 
cf. the prominence always given to the 
name of S. James (Acts xii. 17; xv.; 
xxi. 18 ; Gal. i. 19). 
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condemnation of his acts; although his acts could not overthrow 
his testimony. 1 Indeed S. Paul, in his whole address on this sub¬ 
ject, appeals to the previous conduct of his brother Apostle in 
opposition to that Apostle’s present conduct: “ If I build again 
the things which I destroyed, I make myself a transgressor.” 2 
It is strange, no doubt, how the Judaizing Christians were able 
to exercise so great an influence over S. Peter and S. Barnabas: 
but the fact that the proceedings of all parties are expressly 
ascribed to “ dissimulation,” 3 taken in connexion with the prin¬ 
ciple laid down on another occasion by S. Paul, “ We also are 
men of like passions with you,” 4 —denotes clearly that the Apos¬ 
tles did not cease, after receiving their spiritual impulse from 
above, to be frail human beings. Like the “men of God” 
under the Old Testament, they also carried their treasure “ in 
earthen vessels.” * Whether Prophets or Apostles, the authority 
of the doctrines which they officially declared was independent 
of tho measure of their personal holiness, and rested on the 
purely objective communication to them of the Truth from on 
high. The only supposition on which the authority of Scripture 
could be affected by such facts as the error of S. Peter would 
be if that error had been inserted as truth. Its exposure, on the 
other hand, proves the purity of the record; while it also exhi¬ 
bits the care with which God has ever provided 6 that His in¬ 
spired word should not suffer through the error of an indivi¬ 
dual, but that, if the occasion required, a corrective should be 


1 Cf. Beck, “ Propttd. Entwicklung, 
s. 231. 

* Gal. ii. 18. 

* “The other Jews dissembled like¬ 
wise with him cwxnrtKpLQrfcav airrf; 
insomuch that Barnabas also was car¬ 
ried away with their dissimulation 
avrwv tj} Or ok pic m).”—ver. 13. On 
this “dissimulation,** see supra , p. 69. 
Olshausen remarks: “Peter taught 
quite correctly, and had not at all mis¬ 
apprehended the decree of the Council 
[Acts xv.]; he merely acted weakly, 
because he allowed himself to be inti¬ 
midated. His error was, therefore, a 


purely personal one, and one by which 
his official character as an Apostle was 
not in the least compromised. With 
reference to his personal character, it is 
meanwhile remarkable that he, the 
Rock (der Felsenmann), could here, 
too, be overcome by fear, as formerly 
when he denied the Lord.” — Comm, iib. 
Cal. ii. 11-13, b. iv. s. 46. 

4 bfioioraOeii — Acts xiv. 15. 

5 For example, “ The man of God,” 
I Kings xiii. I, Jonah, &c. 

• Cf. supra , p. 234, the cases of 
Samuel and Nathan. 

R 2 
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supplied by the instrumentality of others. In a word, the pro¬ 
mised impartation of the Holy Ghost to the Apostles had not 
the object of making them, as individuals, morally perfect, but 
simply that of rendering them in their official teaching infalli¬ 
ble organs of the Truth. A single remark of S. Augustine, 
when discussing this very question, contains the pith of the 
whole matter. In reply to the objection that S. Paul, by cir¬ 
cumcising Timothy, had himself committed the error which he 
censured in S. Peter, S. Augustine observes; “I do not now 
inquire how he acted; I seek what he has written.” 1 

It seems difficult to understand how the opinion could ever 
have been entertained that the deference due to the different 
components of the Bible is to be measured by the personal qua¬ 
lities of their respective authors. That opinion, surely, has no 
warrant in the language of Scripture. S. Paul interrupts his 
discourse on the subject of miraculous gifts, contained in the 
twelfth and fourteenth chapters of the first Epistle to the Co- 


1 S. Paul “took and circumcised 
Timothy because of the Jews which 
were in those quarters : for they knew 
all that his father was a Greek/’—Acts 
xvi. 3. S. Augustine writes thus: 
“ Non est, inquis, credibile hoc in Petro 
Paulum, quod ipse Paulus fecerit, ar- 
guisse. Non nunc inquiro quid fccerit; 

quid scripscrit queer0 .Si autem 

verum scripsit Paulus, verum est quod 
Petrus non recte tunc ingrediebatur ad 
veritatem Evangelii. Id ergo faciebat, 
quod facere non debebat: et si tale 
aliquid Paulus ipse jam fecerat, correc- 
tum potius etiam ipsum credam co- 
apostoli sui correctionem non potuisse 
negligere, quam mendaciter aliquid 
in sua Epistola posuisse *, et in Epistola 
qualibet: quanto magis in ilia, in qua 
prrelocutus ait, ‘ Quae autem scribo 
vobis ecce coram Deo quia non men- 
tior*? [Gal. L 20 ].”—Ad ffieron. Ep. 
lxxxii. c. 2, t. ii. p. 191. 

To the same effect Tertullian: “ Ce- 
terum si reprehensus est Petrus, quod 


cum convixisset ethnicis, postea se a 
convictu eoram separabat person arum 
respectu: utique conversations fuit vi- 
tium non prccdicationis."—De Prctscr. 
Hoer. t § 23, p. 239. 

It may be well to add that S. Jerome 
seems to have been convinced by the rea¬ 
soning of S. Augustine. In his treatise 
against the Pelagians, written ten years 
subsequently (A.D.415), he argues, from 
the example of S. Peter, that no bishop 
can lay claim to infallibility. S. Paul 
(1 Tim. iii. 2) has laid down, among 
other qualities, that a bishop should 
be blameless on which S. Jerome 
writes: “ Primum quod dixit, irre- 
prehemibilis , aut nullus aut rarus est 
••••»••• Si enim ipse Apostolus 
dicit de Petro, quod non recto pede 
incesserit in Evangelii veritate, et 

in tantum reprehensibilis fuerit. 

quis indignabitur id sibi denegari quod 

princeps Apostolorum non habuit?”_ 

Dial, contra Pc lag., lib. i. c. 22, t. ii. 
p. 704. 
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rinthians, in order to lay down in the most express manner, that 
such gifts could exist without “ love :”—“ Though I have the 
gift of Prophecy, and understand all mysteries, and all know¬ 
ledge; and though I have all Faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing.” 1 Christ Him¬ 
self declares: “ Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, 
have we not prophesied in Thy name, and in thy name done 


1 I Cor. xiii. 2. This is but a single 
instance of the fact that, although there 
is but 41 the same Spirit,” there are, at 
the same time, those “ diversities of 
gifts ” (Stcupiacts x a P ur fuiTtov') which 
S. Paul had just explained (ch. xii. 
4-6);—a passage which Dean Alford 
thus excellently paraphrases: 44 But (as 
contrasted to this absolute unity, in 
ground and principle, of all spiritual 
influence), there are varieties of gifts 
(xaphfiara = eminent endowments of 
individuals, in and by which the Spirit 
indwelling in them manifested Himself 
—the tpapipuxns rod Up cdptaros in each 
man), but the same Spirit (as their 
Bestower). And there are varieties of 
ministries (appointed set-vices in the 
Church, in which, as their channels of 
manifestation, the xapfov-tara would 
work), but the same Lord (Christ, the 
Lord of the Church, Whose it is to ap¬ 
point all ministrations in it); and va¬ 
rieties of operations (effects of Divine 
tpipyciau), and the same God, Who 
works all of them in all persons (all the 
Xapleptara in all who are gifted). Thus 
we have God the Father, the first source 
and operator of all spiritual influence in 
all: God the Son, the Ordainer in His 
Church of all ministries by which this 
influence may be legitimately brought 
out for edification: God the Holy 
Ghost, dwelling and working in the 
Church, and effectuating in each man 
such measure of His gifts as He sees 
fit.” 


The distribution of spiritual gifts is 
thus described by the Apostle : 44 To 
one is given by the Spirit the word of 
wisdom ; to another the word of know¬ 
ledge ; to another faith ; to another the 
gifts of healing; to another the work¬ 
ing of miracles; to another prophecy ; 
to another discerning of spirits ; to ano¬ 
ther divers kinds of tongues; to another 
the interpretation of tongues. But all 
these worketh (ivcpyci) that one and the 
self-same Spirit, dividing to every man 
severally as He will.”—ver. 8 -H. The 
case of the Tyrian prophets, already 
quoted (p. 30), affords a striking illus¬ 
tration of this division of “spiritual 
gifts.” On the other hand, in the per¬ 
sons of the different authors of Scrip¬ 
ture, as such , those various gifts were 
combined and co-operated. Cf. their 
union in the persons of the Apostles 
after Pentecost, when they spoke 
with tongues, performed miracles, ex¬ 
pounded, taught, &c., &c. In this fact 
consisted the pre-eminence of such men 
over all others :— 8rav o 8 p dtcofoys 
(writes S. Chrysostom), irpurrov droa- 
t6\ovs, 3 ei Wcpov Tpotfrfaas, rpirov rot- 
pJvas koI 8i8cuncd\ovs f xapfayxara 
lafidrup, Kvfltpv facts, 7 ivy 

^kueoup, pABc &rt wdaa ^ X°PV 
TUP XotTUP X a P ia ndrur, &<TT€p 
ip Kc<pa\fj, ry ’A roffToXy tvaicb- 
kc it at. — Hotnil. de util, leet . Script., 
t. iii. p. 77. For some additional re¬ 
marks on this subject, see Appen¬ 
dix M. 
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many wonderful works ? And then will I profess unto them, I 
never knew you.” 1 

From what has been just said it will appear that the character 
of that divine influence, under which the Bible has been com¬ 
posed, was absolutely unique, and specifically 2 different from 
those preventing and assisting graces of the Holy Ghost which 
have been the gift of Christ to His Church. I have not, for obvious 
reasons, thought it advisable to lay aside the established theolo¬ 
gical term; or to substitute for ‘ Inspiration ’ the word ‘ Theo- 


pneustia/ which many writers 

! S. Matt. vii. 22, 23. The remarks 
of S. Thomas Aquinas on this subject 
are as profound as they are philoso¬ 
phical. He is discussing the question : 
“ Utrum bonitas morum requiratur ad 
Piophetiam.” After stating the argu¬ 
ments used in support of the affirmative 
he adds: “ Sed contra est, quod Matt, 
vii. 22, his qui dixerant: ‘Domine, 
nonne in nomine tuo prophetavimus ?' 
respondetur : * Nunquam novi vos.’ 

* Novit * autem ‘ Dominus eos qui sunt 
Ejus/ ut dicitur 2 ad Timoth. ii. 19. 
Ergo prophetia potest esse in his qui 
non sunt Dei per gratiam .... Pro¬ 
phetia potest esse sine caritate : quod 
apparet ex duobus. Primo, quidem, ex 
actu utriusque. Nam Prophetia per- 
tinet ad intellectum, cujus actus prre- 
cedit actum voluntatis, quam perficit 
caritas: unde et Apostolus, 1 ad Cor. 
xiii., Prophetiam connumerat aliis ad 
intellectum pertinentibus, quse possunt 
sine caritate haberi. Secundo, ex fine 
utriusque: datur enim Prophetia ad 
utilitatem ecclesi®, sicut et alise gratis 
gratis date, secundum illud Apostoli 1 
ad Corinth, xii. 7: ‘ Unicuique datur 
manifestatio Spiritus ad utilitatem. 1 
Non autem ordinatur directe ad hoc 
quod affectus ipsius Prophets conjun- 
gatur Deo, ad quod ordinatur caritas. 
Et ideo Prophetia potest esse sine boni- 
tate morum, quantum ad propriam 


seem inclined to prefer. 3 The 

radicem hujus bonitatis.” — Summ. 
TheoL, 2da 2ds, qu. clxxii. art 4, t. 
xxiii. p. 301. 

2 In scholastic language (see last 
note) the distinction is that between 
“ gratia gratis data,” and “gratia gra- 
tum faciens.” Cf. supra , p. 236, note *. 

3 The word * Theopneustia } has been 
formed from the adjective dedxvewrros, 
which S. Paul applies to the Old Tes¬ 
tament Scriptures : see infra % Lecture 
vi. p. 264, note. The term 1 lnspiratio’ 
seems to have been used from the ear¬ 
liest times as expressive of the Holy 
Ghost’s agency in the composition of 
Scripture. Tertullian writes : “ Legi- 
mus omnem Scripturam sedificationi 
habilem, divinitus inspirari” — De Cul- 
tu Fem., lib. 1. c. iii. p. 171. The Vul¬ 
gate translates 0 c 6 iri'cu<rToj, 2 Tim. iii. 
16,—“ divinitus inspirata ; and <f>ep 6 - 
Atevot, 2 S. Pet. i. 21,—“ inspirati .” The 
“ Versio Itala” employs the substantive, 
“ inspiratio Omnipotentis nDCO)” 
—Job. xxxii. 8; xxxiii. 4; where the 
LXX. has t yoij Si IlavTotepdropos :—in 
the former of these texts the Vulgate 
employs “ inspiration in the latter, 
“ spiraculum Omnipotentis,” by which 
latter term it also renders HDBO—“ the 
breath of life,” Gen. ii. 7. 

[The distinction between these differ¬ 
ent terms should be carefully noted. 
In order to “ illustrate the danger of 
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distinction, however, to which I have adverted must be care- 
ftilly borne in mind. The inspiration of the authors of the 
Bible was an energy altogether objective , and directed to supply 
the wants of the Church. The inspiration of the Christian is 
altogether subjective, and directed to the moral improvement 
of the individual. 1 The sacred narrative decides this question. 


asserting dpriori what Inspiration must 
or must not imply,*' the Hulsean Lec¬ 
turer for 1855 (Dean Goodwin) ob¬ 
serves : “ Of man we read that ‘ God 
breathed into his nostrils the heath of 
life\ and man became a living soul ’;— 
an inspired work of God this, if ever 

there were one.I do not wish 

to overstate the analogy between this 
case and that of Holy Scripture, re¬ 
garded as inspired, but certainly we 
are justified in making use of such 
analogy as exists , for the purpose of 
warning us, that as the history of man’s 
fall would have unquestionably belied 
any previously-drawn conclusions as 
to the character of man, so it is unwise 
and dangerous, in any other case, to 
fancy that we can certainly declare what 
must be the characteristics of any per¬ 
son or thing, in which God's SPIRIT is 
said to dwell. If we are deceived in the 
case of a man, why should we dogma¬ 
tize positively in that of a book ? **— 

p. 86. 

There is no foundation for the ana¬ 
logy here instituted. The Lecturer has 
forgotten that the expression, “ breath of 
life** (Gen. ii. 7), cannot be identified 
with “ the spirit of life. ” The Hebrew 
term, correctly rendered in the Autho¬ 
rized Version, signifies “ breath,” and 
as stated above is HOBO, not nil of 
which “ spirit” is the equivalent;—nil 
is invariably used when the Inspiration 
of the Old Testament writers is spoken 
of. The LXX. here renders HDSW 


by tcvd) % not'by irvcvfia. The source 
of the Hulsean Lecturer’s “illustration” 
thus disappears,—“an inspired work 
of God this, if ever there were one.” 

The LXX. translates HDBO by 
irvevfia in one place only (1 Kings xvii. 
17 )—ovx vx€\cl<p0rj iv avrep wveO/xa. 
Elsewhere it translates by Avcnrv<r/j f 
du/shs, xpborayfia, and in 
fourteen places by sevodj. The word is 
not translated in Job xxxiv. 14.] 

1 As further exemplifying this princi¬ 
ple, it may not be amiss to observe that 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, in this 
sense } is represented in Scripture, as the 
distinctive gift of the Christian dis¬ 
pensation. Our Lord has, indeed, ex¬ 
pressly declared that the Holy Ghost 
co-operated in the composition of the 
Old Testament (“ How then doth David 
in spirit—tv UveufiaTi —call Him Lord,” 
&c.—S. Matt. xxii. 43); but we also 
read again: “ This spake He of the 
Spirit (x€pl rod IlveiJ/taror), which they 
that believe on Him should receive (6 
tfxeWov \afipdvctv) : for the Holy Ghost 
WAS NOT yet (o0tw yhp Ijv IIve0- 
/xa) because that Jesus was not yet 
glorified.”—S. John vii. 39. Cf. the 
saying of Christ: “ Verily I say unto 
you, among them that are bom of 
women there hath not risen a greater 
than John the Baptist [“A prophet? 
yea, I say unto you and more than a 
prophet ”—ver. 9] : notwithstanding, 
he that is least in the Kingdom of Heaven 
is greater than he.”—S. Matt. xi. 11. 
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The histories of David 1 and Solomon, of Balaam 2 and Jonah, 
of the disobedient prophet and St. Peter himself, all prove that 
personal excellence is not essential to the due reception and 
perfect transmission of God’s Revelation. Whatever may have 
been our anticipations on this subject, such facts cannot be dis¬ 
puted ; and a moment’s consideration will show that the fullest 
recognition of them not only does not derogate from, but on 
the contrary, establishes the supreme authority of the Bible. 
On any other view, however we may exalt the personal excel¬ 
lence of the sacred writers, in that same degree must we dimi¬ 
nish the obligation to regard what they have written as infalli¬ 
ble. Infallibility does not admit of degrees. Now, there was 
but One Who, “ was in all points tempted like as we are, yet 


1 Referring to the occasion on which 
S. Paul had rebuked S. Peter, the 
question is put hypothetically by 
S. Augustine: “At enim satius est 
credere, apostolum Paulum aliquid non 
vere scripsisse, quam apostolum Petrum 
non recte aliquid egisse. ” To which he 
replies : u Hoc si ita est; dicamus 
(quod absit) satius esse credere mentiri 
Evangelium, quam negatum esse a Petro 
Christum; et mentiri Regnorum librum, 
quam tantum Prophetam, a Domino 
Deo tam excellenter electum, et in 
concupiscenda atque abducenda uxore 
aliena commississe adulterium. ..... 
Immo vero Sanctam Scripturam, in 
summo et coelesti auctoritatis culmine 
collocatam, de veritate ejus ccrtus et 
securus legam . . . potius quam, facta 
humana dum in quibusdam laudabilis 
excellentiae personis aliquando credere 
timeo reprehendenda, ipsa divina elo* 
quia mihi sint ubique suspecta .”—Ad 
Huron . Ep. lxxxii. t. ii. p. 191. 

* S. Augustine observes as to Balaam’s 
character : “ Postea illi et angelus loqui¬ 
tur, arguens et improbans ejus viam : 
quo viso tamen exterritus adoravit. 
Deinde ire permissus est, ut jam per 
ipsum prophetia clarissima proferretur. 


Nam omnino permissus non est dicere 
quod volebat, sed quod virtute Spiritus 
cogebatur. Et ipse quidem reprobus 
mansit.”— Quast. in Hum., xlviii., lib. 
iv., t. iii. p. 549. S. Ambrose writes 
as follows : “ Sed non mireris infusum 
auguri a Domino quod loqueretur, 
quando infusum legis in Evangelio etiam 
principi Synagogau [scil. Caiaphae] 
uni ex persequentibus Christum, quia 
oportet unum hominem mori pro po- 
pulo. In quo non prophetiac meritum, 
sed adsertio veritatis est; ut adversari- 
orum testimonio manifestaretur, quo 
perfidia non credentium vocibus suorum 
augurum redargueretur.”— Epist. 1 ., t. ii. 
p. 994. It may be noted that the case 
of Jonah illustrates, in a striking man¬ 
ner, the distinction which our Lord has 
drawn between “a prophet” and “a 
righteous man ”—the chief forms of Old 
Testament piety: “ He that receiveth 
a prophet in the name of a prophet 
shall receive a prophet’s reward; and 
he that receiveth a righteous man in 
the name of a righteous man shall re¬ 
ceive a righteous man’s reward.”— 
S. Matt. x. 41. Cf. Olshausen, in loc. 
For the history of “the disobedient 
Prophet,” see 1 Kings xiii. 
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without sin .” 1 Whenever, therefore, we attempt to estimate 
the amount of deference due to Holy Scripture by the amount of 
moral perfection to which its various authors have attained, we 
can no longer refuse to admit that imperfect views of doctrine, 
and partial, if not erroneous, representations of facts may—nay, 
must—exist in its pages; for, we are at once encountered by 
the argument, the truth of which experience proves and Scrip¬ 
ture itself teaches, that the brightest purity, if enshrined in 
merely human form, will yet be clouded by the shadow which 
still rests upon the gates of Paradise . 3 


1 Heb. iv. 15. 

* Mr. Maurice, in his volume of 
11 Theological Essays,” has devoted the 
thirteenth essay to the question of In¬ 
spiration. The chief topic there dis¬ 
cussed is that distinction between the 
significations of the word * Inspiration * 
which has been now considered; and 
on this subject Mr. Maurice’s opinion 
is adverse to that which I have advo¬ 
cated. I venture to think that this 
difference of opinion has arisen from 
one of those ambiguities of language 
which have tended to obscure the ques¬ 
tion of Inspiration to a greater extent, 
perhaps, than any other within the 
range of Theology. Mr. Maurice ap¬ 
proaches this topic as follows : 44 Reli¬ 
gious men, the most earnestly religious 
men, speak of themselves as taught, 
actuated, inhabited by a Divine Spirit. 
They declared that they could know 
nothing of the Scriptures except they 
were under this guidance. Is this the 
Inspiration which we attribute to the 
writers of the Old and New Testament, 
or is that different from it in kind ? ”— 
p. 321. Mr. Maurice then proceeds to 
observe that 14 the Church of England 
has used this very word 4 Inspiration,’ ” 
—vii^ in the Collect for the fifth Sun¬ 
day after Easter, and in the Commu¬ 
nion Service (see supra, p. 236, note *), 
on which he asks : 44 Are we paltering 


with words in a double sense ? When 
we speak of Inspiration, do we mean 
Inspiration? When we refer to the 
Inspiration of the Scriptures in our 
sermons, ought we to say, 4 Brethren, 
we beseech you not to suppose that this 
Inspiration at all resembles that for 
which we have been praying. They 
are generically , essentially unlike.’ ”— 
p. 323. The use here of the word 
4 generically 1 indicates, I apprehend, 
the source of Mr. Maurice’s opinion on 
this subject. He appears to have 
thought that if the word 4 Inspiration * 
implies two distinct kinds of influence, 
the reference of either to the Holy 
Ghost must exclude His agency in ex¬ 
ercising the other. 44 Can we conceive,” 
he asks, 44 any view of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures which would have seemed to him 
[S. Paul] more dreadful than one which, 
under colour of exalting them, should 
set aside their awn express testimony con¬ 
cerning the unspeakable gift which God 
had conferred on His creatures /”’... 
44 In solitary chambers, among bed¬ 
ridden sufferers, the words of these good 
men [ 4< our Venns and Newtons”] have 
still a living force. The Bible is read 
there truly as an inspired book; as a 
book which does not stand aloof from 
human life, but meets it; which proves 
itself not to be the work of a DIFFERENT 
Spirit from that which is reproving 
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The very manner in which Scripture notices this inherent 
frailty of even the organs of Revelation, forcibly illustrates how 
the divine element engaged in its composition has neutralized 
every tendency which is merely human. The private opinions 
of the inspired writers respecting the actions which they record 
are repressed in a manner perfectly unaccountable, if we leave 
out of sight the divine influence by which they were guided. 
Take the case of S. Peter’s denial of his Master. We can find 
in the Gospel narrative no stern denunciation of the act; no in¬ 
dignant allusion to its cowardice or its ingratitude: lightly as 
the glance of the Lord Himself fell upon the Apostle while he 
disowned Him, the pen of the Evangelists but touches on the 
occurrence and passes on . 1 Such failings are, in general, no- 


and comforting the sinner, but of the 
same.”—p. 333, Here the writer seems 
to have overlooked the bearing upon 
this question of S. Paul’s express state¬ 
ment : 11 There are diversities of gifts, 
but the same Spirit” (1 Cor. xii. 4). 
These words assuredly imply a specific 
difference in the manifestations of spi¬ 
ritual agency; and hence the following 
alternative does not convey an accurate 
statement of the opinion on which 
Mr. Maurice pronounces judgment: 
Either we must set at nought the faith 
of those who have clung to the Bible, 
and found a meaning in it when the 
doctors could not interpret it; or we 
must forego the demand which we 
make on the consciences of young men, 
when we compel them to say that they 
regard the Inspiration of the Bible as 
generically unlike that which God 
bestows on His children in this day.”— 
P- 334 - 

Mr. Maurice’s motive, loo, for dwell¬ 
ing on this question helps to account 
for the view which he has propounded: 
“I have appeared to protest against 
current theories of Inspiration because 
they fail to assert the actual presence 
of that Spirit whom it has been one of 
the standing articles of his [the Unita¬ 


rian’s] creed not to confess. I cannot 
deny this, charge. I do think that 
our theories of Inspiration, however 
little they may accord with Unitarian 
notions, have a semi-Unitarian charac¬ 
ter; that they are derived from that 
unbelief in the Holy Ghost which is 
latent in us all, but which was developed 
and embodied in the Unitarianism of 
the last century.”—p. 346. Mr. Mau¬ 
rice, in fact, conceives that the theories 
“ about Inspiration current among our 
Evangelical and High Church teachers,” 
and according to which the agency of 
the Holy Ghost in the composition of 
Scripture differs from the influence 
which He sheds upon Christians in 
every age,—have tended to prevent “ a 
full assertion of that portion of our 
creed which refers to the person of the 
Comforter.” Without considering whe¬ 
ther this notion is well or ill-founded, I 
would merely observe that ‘ the theory ’ 
advanced in these Discourses is cer¬ 
tainly not obnoxious to the charge of 
casting a cloud over the Personal 
agency of the Holy Spirit 
1 “ And the Lord turned, and looked 
upon Peter. And Peter remembered 
the word of the Lord how He had said 
unto him, Before the cock crow, thou 
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ticed, as we should say, in the most cursory manner. The sin¬ 
fulness of the act is dwelt upon, and the violation of the command 
of God by His ambassadors is held up as an object of reprobation, 
in such cases only where there might be danger of misapprehen¬ 
sion, or where the moral sense of itself might not at once recon¬ 
cile the difficulty. Thus, in the thirteenth chapter of the first 
Book of Kings, we read how the “ old prophet who dwelt in 
Bethel ” seduced “ the man of God” who, in the strength of the 
Spirit, had braved the King of Israel beside the altar. At first, 
indeed, “the man of God” refused to disobey the express com¬ 
mand of the Lord; but he is answered by the assertion : “lam 
a prophet also as thou art, and an angel spake unto me by the 
word of the Lord.” Here there is plainly room for the utmost 
offence and misapprehension; which the inspired historian, with¬ 
out any comment, at once dispels by the single phrase,—“ But 
he lied unto him.” 

There are many other 1 characteristics of the sacred volume 


shalt deny me thrice. And Peter went 
out and wept bitterly. And the men 
that held Jesus mocked him,” &c.— 
S. Luke xxii. 61-63. Compare the 
single remark which the Evangelists 
make use of when referring historically 
to the name of Judas Iscariot,—who 
also betrayed Him ” (S. Matt. x. 4) ; 
or, again, the narrative of the murder of 
S. John the Baptist (S. Matt. xiv. 3-12) 
which closes with the simple statement: 
*• His disciples came, and took up the 
body and buried it, and went and told 
Jesus.” So, too, in the Old Testament, 
the sin of Lot (Gen. xix. 30-38) is re¬ 
corded without any comment. The in¬ 
cest of Reuben (Gen. xxxv. 22) is no¬ 
ticed with the single remark: “ And 
Israel heard it.” In 2 Kings xvi. 10-16, 
an act of peculiar impiety is recorded 
as having been committed by King 
Ahaz and the High Priest Urijah : we 
are, no doubt, informed in the be¬ 
ginning of the chapter of the character 
of Ahaz; but were we unacquainted 


with the ordinances of the Mosaic 
Law, we assuredly could not have 
formed any adequate notion of the na¬ 
ture of his crime, from what the narra¬ 
tive itself unfolds. 

1 The importance of the facts just 
cited will be at once seen, if we remem¬ 
ber that the manner in which Scripture 
touches upon the morality of many ac¬ 
tions related in its pages has been 
urged as an objection against a strict 
view of its inspiration. Thus, referring 
to “ the progressive character of the 
Scripture morality,” and having asserted 
that an “ imperfect morality is plainly 
discernible throughout the period of the 
Old Testament dispensation, and fre¬ 
quently embodied, too, in the Old Tes¬ 
tament Scriptures,” Mr. Morell observes: 
** These things, it is said, may be ex¬ 
plained as being permitted by God for 
a time on account of the weakness of 
human nature, or, as our Saviour ex¬ 
pressed it on one occasion, 1 on account 
of the hardness of their hearts. 1 But 
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which cannot fail, in like manner, to impress the mind with the 
deepest conviction of the unceasing presence and controlling in¬ 
fluence of its Divine Author. Consider, for example, the super¬ 
human wisdom with which the language of Scripture touches 
upon the institutions of the old Gentile world in their relation to 
Christianity. Need I mention here the often quoted instance of 
how the New Testament writers abstain from all direct reproba¬ 
tion of the great social crime of slavery ? They confine them¬ 
selves to pointing out the source, and inculcating the great 
principle of Christian brotherhood :* the result they leave to the 
fructifying influence of the Holy Spirit, and to time. Again, 
observe the marked distinction that exists between the Bible and 
all other writings which relate to the history of man individually 
or collectively. To take a single illustration we may remark 
throughout the Scripture narrative the absence of personal 
feeling, and the suppression of personal emotion.* Josephus, 


surely it is one thing to suppose that 
God would tolerate these things, just as 
He tolerates sin in His creatures, while 
the struggle against evil is going on, 
and quite another thing to have them 
either justified (?) or spoken of as mat¬ 
ters of moral indifference , in words dic¬ 
tated immediately by the Holy Spirit.” 
Philos . of Religion , p. 168. 

1 “ By one Spirit we are all baptized 
into one body, whether we be Jews or 
Gentiles, whether we be bond or free .”— 
I Cor. xii. 13. Cf. ch. vii. 20, 21; I 
Tim. vi. 1, 2 ; 1 S. Pet. ii. 18, &c. Ob¬ 
serve, too, that S. Paul classes the slave- 
dealer, drSpaToburn/jtf with the worst of 
criminals.—1 Tim. L 10. 

* Speaking of the predictions con¬ 
tained in Lev. xxvi. and Deut. xxviii., 
Mr. Davison observes: “ It is a strik¬ 
ing fact in the delivery of this prophecy, 
that it comes from the mouth of Moses, 
the legislator of the commonwealth 
whose dissolution he is directed to fore¬ 
show .How unlike is it to the 


ordinary course of man’s own spirit or 
wisdom to dwell upon the downfall of 
his own works, just at the moment when 
they come fresh from his hands .... 
The approaching settlement of this 
chosen people, their first advance to 
Canaan, is the season when their ruin, 
and their expulsion from that land, are 
introduced to view. The prophetic 
tidings of their distant overthrow are 
made to sound in our ears as loud as 
the song of their present victory. A 
combination of things rarely made, and 
not conformable to the human feeling 
left to itself; but which is not without 
example in other conspicuous parts of 
Prophecy. For as Moses foretells the 
desolation of his people, at the moment 
when he reared them into a community, 
so to Solomon were foreshown the ruins 
of his Temple at the like season, when 
he beheld it completed in its magnifi¬ 
cence, and bearing upon it the omens 
of hope and joy in the blessing of its 
first Inauguration.” — On Prophecy % 
p. 164. 
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observes Pascal, conceals the dishonour of his nation: Moses does 
not conceal his own . 1 What reader has failed to notice how 
the cold sententiousness of Tacitus expands into tenderness, and 
warms with passion, when he turns aside to weep over the last 
moments of Agricola ?* But compare with this natural outpour¬ 
ing of feeling the records of the Evangelists. There, no expression 
of human sympathy accompanies the story of the Agony in the 
Garden,—the awful scene before Pilate,—the horrors of the 
Cross! No burst of emotion attends their Master’s body to the 
grave, or welcomes His Resurrection:—and yet, who has not felt 
how this treatment of their theme but adds to its pathos and its 
grandeur ? * 

And thus it is that human instrumentality, according to the 
various aspects under which we have considered it, has been 
moulded by the Holy Spirit into the organism of Revelation. 
Each ray of the Divine Light has been borne to mankind through 


1 “ Josephe cache la honte de sa na¬ 
tion; Molse ne cache pas sa honte 
propre.**— Penshs y ed. Faugfcre, t. ii. 
P. 193 * 

* Cf. “Julii Agricolae Vita,” cap. 
xliii.-xlvi. E. g., “ Tu vero felix, 
Agricola, non vitae tantum claritate, sed 
etiam opportunitate mortis : ut perhi- 
bent, qui interfuerunt novissimis ser- 
monibus tuis, constans et libens fatum 
excepisti, tamquam pro virili portione 
innocentiam Principi donares. Sed 
mihi filifeque, praeter acerbitatem pa¬ 
rentis erepti, auget mcestitiam, quod 
adsidere valetudini, fovere deficientem, 
satiari vultu, complexu, non contigit. 
Excepissemus certe mandata vocesque, 
quas penitus animo figeremus. Noster 
hie dolor, nostrum vulnus &c.— 
cap. xlv. 

3 “ On the subject of miracles, the 
means to this great end, they speak in 
calm, unimpassioned language; on 
man’s sins, change of heart, on hope, 
faith, and charity : on the objects in 
short to be effected, they exhaust all 


their feelings and eloquence. Their 
history, from the narrative of our Lord’s 
persecutions to those of Paul, the abo¬ 
mination of the Jews, embraces scenes 
and personages which claim from the 
ordinary reader a continual effusion of 
sorrow, or wonder, or indignation. In 
writers who were friends of the parties, 
and adherents of the cause for which 
they did and suffered so great things, the 
absence of it is, on ordinary grounds, 
incomprehensible .... Had these au¬ 
thors no feeling? Had their mode of 
life bereaved them of the common sym¬ 
pathies and sensibilities of human na¬ 
ture? Read such passages as Paul’s 
parting address to the elders of Miletus; 
the same Apostle's recommendation of 
the offending member of the Corinthian 
Church to pardon ; and, more than all, 
the occasional bursts of conflicting feel¬ 
ing, in which anxious apprehension for 
the faith and good behaviour of his 
converts is mixed with the pleasing re¬ 
collection of their conversion, and the 
minister and the man are alike strongly 
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the medium best suited for its transmission: and yet, while bor¬ 
rowing, on its course, that particular hue which the medium 
lends through which it passes, it retains no less sensibly the 
purity of the source from which it streams. In past ages God 
had spoken unto the fathers by means of sundry partitions of the 
Truth, and in divers manners . 1 The constituent elements of 
Revelation were thus conveyed gradually, and under aspects 
best suited to the time: and this partial communication of His 
decrees was, no doubt, one consequence of the Fall;—rendered 
necessary' by man’s incapacity to receive, and so ordained by 
God’s wise counsel to withhold. But in these “ last days” He 
has spoken to us by His Son . 8 In the language of Christ we 
can discern no features tinged by human genius, no hues bor¬ 
rowed from human thought. In His words the severed rays of 
Revelation have been re-combined in one uncoloured beam of 
Truth. The clouds have now parted which once veiled from the 
eye of fallen man the gracious purpose of his heavenly Father. 
“ God who commanded the light to shine out of darkness hath 
shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ .” 3 The Son of Righte¬ 
ousness has arisen with healing in His wings:—the Eternal 
Word has become Incarnate, to regenerate, and to redeem. 


displayed—and it will be plain that 
Christianity exercised no benumbing 
influence on the heart .... Still, is it 
possible that the natural man should 
have sustained, without one relapse, 
one single deviation, a tone of feeling 
so much beyond man? Could the 
circumstances of these writers, over- 
poweringly impressive though they 
were, have secured them against even 
an occasional betrayal of wonder, of 
pity, of indignation, or of sorrow ? The 
more we reflect on the nature of the 
scenes they describe, the more forcibly 
will the question be suggested. Must 
not such emotions have arisen, on some 
occasion at least, in the breast of men 


even so circumstanced—men who were 
still of like passions with ourselves? That 
the expression of such feelings should 
nowhere appear throughout the narra¬ 
tives of each and of all, does certainly 
seem inexplicable; unless we admit a 
miraculous control of their authorship, 
—unless we suppose them, in short, to 
have been, not merely workers and 
witnesses of miracles, but miraculously 
guided in their writings.” — Bishop 
Hinds, On Inspiration , p. 83, &c. 

1 voXv/xepios Kal iroXurp6irws 7rdXcu 
6 0 e 6 s XaX^cras Tots Trarpdciv iv ro?t 
xy>.—Heb. i. 1. 

* iXdXrjoev ijfuv iv TI<p.— Ibid. 

3 2 Cor. iv. 6. 
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S. Cyrill., Alex., Comm. in Joan. Evang., lib. i. Prooem. 


“Cedamus igitur et consentiamus auctoritati Sanctae Scripturae, quae nescit 
falli nec fallere." 


S. Augustin., De Peccator. Merit., lib. i. c. 22. 
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rb "Ayiov, etrep &XtjOQs xard rbv ’At boroXov debrvcixrroi rod Uvevparoi ij ypatjyff. 

Theodoretus, In Epist.'ji. ad Tim. 
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Which things also we speak , not in the words which man's 
wisdom teacheth , but which the Holy Ghost teaclieth . 

T HE topics which have hitherto chiefly engaged our atten¬ 
tion have been the reality of a Divine Revelation, and the 
nature of the Holy Spirit’s agency by means of which that Re¬ 
velation has been imparted to mankind. The co-operation of 
the Holy Spirit for such a purpose has been termed 4 Inspiration ; 
and the evidence already adduced, in order to exhibit the cha¬ 
racter of this peculiar influence, has consisted principally of in¬ 
ferences from certain phenomena presented by the Bible, as well 
as from the structure of its various parts. An important subject, 
therefore, still remains untouched, the consideration of which, as 
stated on a previous occasion, has been necessarily postponed 1 :— 
I mean the direct evidence which the sacred writers themselves 
supply. The connexion of this branch of our inquiry with what 
has preceded is too obvious to require comment: a few prelimi¬ 
nary remarks, however, may serve to strengthen the combined 
force of the two lines of proof, and to illustrate the general 
tendency of the course of reasoning here pursued. 

I would observe, therefore, that if the fact of a Revelation 
having been given be not questioned; and if the Bible be, con¬ 
fessedly, the repository of such a communication from God, 8 — 

1 See Lecture iv. p. 142. with the Christian in admitting the di- 

* Even those systems which profess vine authority of the Bible. Thus Mo- 
to be founded on a new revelation unite hammed was content to appeal to the 

8 
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there is the highest possible presumption, a priori , that a certain 
degree of divine assistance has been superadded, for the purpose 
of enabling the authors of this record to compose their narratives 
with perfect accuracy, and to transmit the Revelation to others 
in its original purity. If this Revelation was intended for men 
in every age,—and so much, at least, the nature of the case en¬ 
titles us to assume,—on what grounds can any doubt be cast on 
the credibility of God’s having specially commissioned certain 
agents to hand down the history of it to future times ; or of His 
having bestowed upon them such aid as would ensure that the 
knowledge which He had disclosed should be preserved free from 
all alloy of human imperfection ? Such precautions, in fact, are 
no more than what any man, who has made a great discovery in 
some department of science, is sure to take, if he only desire that 
the knowledge of his discovery shall not be lost. Nay, when 
we bear in mind that so many astonishing miracles have been 
performed in order to convey this Revelation to man, and to 
bring to pass the system of things which it announces, we feel 
instinctively inclined to pre-suppose that God cannot have with¬ 
held the far less striking miracle of providing against error in the 
documents which preserve it . 1 When we remember, too, how 
vast a space of human history is included in the narratives of 
which the sacred volume is composed, this presumption becomes 


facts of Scripture as precedents : “ Ve¬ 
rily we have revealed our will unto thee, 
as we have revealed it unto Noah, and 
the prophets who succeeded him, and 
as we revealed it unto Abraham and 
Ismael, and Isaac and Jacob, and the 
tribes, and unto Jesus, and Job, and 
Jonas, and Aaron, and Solomon; 
and we have given thee the Koran as 
we gave the Psalms unto David,” 
&c &c.—Sale's Koran , ch. iv., &c., 
&c. See Dr. Henderson's work entitled 
“Divine Inspiration," p, n. We are 
told, moreover, that the Mohammedan 
Doctors teach that both the Gospel and 
the Koran were predicted in the Old 
Testament. In the “Specimen Hist. 
Arabum," by Abul-Faragius, we read: 
‘‘Porro asserunt Islamitarum docti, 


factam fuisse mentionem Mohammedis 
in libris a Deo demissis, sc. in Lege, 
isto textu : *Ven Deus a Sina, et or* 
tus est a Sair, e manifestatus est a 
monte Paranis' (Deut. xxxiii. 2): qui- 
bus verbis indicari dicunt descensum 
Legis ad Mosem, Evangelii ad Jesum, 
et Alcoran ad Mohammedem.”—(Po- 
cocke’s transL, pp. 14 and 183.) It 
is in like manner one of the articles 
of the Mormbn 11 Creed— 44 We be¬ 
lieve in the word of God recorded in 
the Bible." 

1 To this effect Bishop Warburton 
observes: 44 They [the Apostles] worked 
miracles, they spake with tongues, they 
explained mysteries, they interpreted 
prophecies, they discerned the true 
from the false pretences to the Spirit: 
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still stronger. Without such superhuman guidance, it is inex¬ 
plicable, considering the contents of the Bible, that just so much 
should have been placed on record, and no more. 1 Were we to 
admit that any portion of Scripture has resulted from the un¬ 
aided exercise of human judgment or of human genius, it would 
always be possible to argue that the historian has omitted much 
information which it concerns us to know, and preserved many 
facts which are trivial or unnecessary; that he has but partially 
or imperfectly handed down the communication from heaven; 
that such or such an event has not been reported with accuracy: 
or, in fine, that some particular expression or doctrine has not 
been conveyed to us as God intended:—especially in cases where 
the subject-matter of the narrative appears strange, or opposed 
to human preconceptions. If we had never heard of the difficul¬ 
ties which have been urged against Inspiration—if we had never 
opened the Scriptures themselves—could the suspicion have ever 
occurred to any fair mind, that God may have thus left to all 
the chances of human fallibility the history of that Revelation 
which (it is assumed) He has given to His creatures, instructing 
them in their duties, and unfolding to them His decrees?*— 
above all, when we know as a matter of faot that, in every age, 


and all this for the temporary and occa¬ 
sional discharge of their ministry. Is 
it possible, then, to suppose them to be 
deserted by their divine Inlightener 
when they sat down to the other part 
of their work *, to frame a rule for the 
lasting service of the Church ? Can we 
believe that that Spirit, which so boun¬ 
tifully assisted them in their assemblies, 
had withdrawn Himself when they re¬ 
tired to their private oratories ; or that, 
when their speech was with all power, 
their writings should convey no more 
than the created fallible dictates of hu¬ 
man knowledge ? To suppose the en¬ 
dowments of the Spirit to be so capri¬ 
ciously bestowed, would make it look 
more like a mockery than a gift. And 
to believe all this would be a harder 
task than wliat (the Deist tells us) reli¬ 


gious credulity imposes upon us.”— On 
the Office of the Holy Spirit: Works, 
vol. iv. p. 561. 

1 Take, for example, a single feature 
of the Gospel narrative. S. John’s ac¬ 
count embraces but few of the par¬ 
ticulars recorded by the Synoptists; 
while they, in turn, omit all mention 
of such facts as the raising of Lazarus, 
the prophecy of Caiaphas, &c. Indeed 
we are expressly told that no record 
has been preserved of “ many other 
things which Jesus did.”—S. John 
xxi. 25. 

* Cf. Tbllner, “Diegottl. Eingebung 
der heil. Schrift,” s. 148, fT.:—“ Fur 
Leute, welche nicht nur die Eingebung 
sondern auch die Wahrheit und Glaub- 
wiirdigkeit der heiligen Schrift bestrei- 
ten, schreibe ich nicht.” s. 149. 

s 2 
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an unhesitating conviction has been expressed by the Jewish, and 
subsequently by the Christian Church, that the different portions 
of the Bible have been composed under the immediate direction 
and impulse of the Holy Ghost. Now, if all this must appear 
highly credible to any unprejudiced inquirer who had never 
opened the pages of Scripture, it remains for us to see whether, 
having opened its several Books and studied their contents, such 
credibility either diminishes or disappears. 

The value of the inspired writers* own statements is naturally 
of the highest order. 1 Those statements fully confirm the here¬ 
ditary doctrine of the Church upon the subject of Inspiration, as 
well as complete that testimony where it is, of necessity, defect¬ 
ive ;—for, the authors of Scripture alone could bear direct evi¬ 
dence to the fact that they had received revelations from heaven, 
or that they had been inspired to compose the sacred narrative. 
Every other species of evidence must either be traced back to 
that of the writers themselves, or have been founded partly on 
the tokens of miraculous power which they displayed, partly on 
the information supplied by other agents of God who were simi¬ 
larly endowed. We naturally expect, as I have said, to find 
information on this matter in the pages of Scripture. When we 


1 In considering the evidence sup¬ 
plied by the statements of Scripture 
itself, I would observe that the full 
bearing of the different texts can only 
be appreciated when we regard them as 
combined in one argument—an argu¬ 
ment, moreover, which must not be 
separated from the other proofs ad¬ 
duced. The opponent cannot be per¬ 
mitted to pass judgment upon the 
several statements of the sacred writers 
in detail, and to argue that such or 
such a passage of Scripture does not, 
taken separately, support the whole 
weight of the conclusion which it is 
sought to establish on the basis of all 
combined. Nor, indeed, can justice be 
done to the reasoning by which the in¬ 
spiration of the Bible is proved, were 
either the force of the direct evidence 


to be estimated merely by the force 
which will be still retained, after all 
evasion, by its constituent parts taken 
singly; or were such evidence to be 
considered apart from the many colla¬ 
teral proofs which have been adduced 
in confirmation. To borrow the admi¬ 
rable illustration of Bishop Butler when 
speaking of the “evidence of Chris¬ 
tianity,”—The evidence for Inspiration 
combines many things “ of great variety 
and compass . . . making up, all of them 
together , one argument: the conviction 
arising from which kind of proof may 
be compared to what they call the 
effect in architecture or other works of 
art; a result from a great number of 
things so and so disposed, and taken 
into one view.”— Analogy , Part n. 
ch. vii. 
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read this account! so minute and circumstantial, of the various 
disclosures which God has made to man, we cannot believe 1 that 
no information has been imparted as to the amount of care 
taken to insure the purity of the documents in which they are 
preserved. Were the Bible altogether silent upon this subject, 
we can easily picture to ourselves the use that would be made 
of such a fact; but when the very reverse is the case, as 1 now 
proceed to show, the force of the argument which thence re¬ 
sults, in proof of the perfect Inspiration of all the parts of 
Scripture, will best be estimated by reflecting upon the despe¬ 
rate efforts that have been made to evade it.* 


1 In saying this, I take for granted, 
as a matter of fact, that we possess in 
the Bible a written narrative of God’s 
Revelation to man;—a narrative, too, 
which can be shown to have been com¬ 
posed in accordance with a divine com¬ 
mand (see supra , p. 41, &c.; and infra. 
Lecture vii.). I do not, therefore, in 
any way contravene the following im¬ 
portant principles laid down by Bishop 
Butler : “ We are in no sort judges by 
what methods, and in what proportion, 
it were to be expected that this superna¬ 
tural light and instruction would be 
afforded us ... . Nay, we are not in 
any sort able to judge, whether it were 
to have been expected , that the revelation 
should have been committed to writing; 
or left to be handed down, and conse¬ 
quently corrupted, by verbal tradition. 
.... It may be said, 4 that a revela¬ 
tion .... which was not committed 
to writing .... would not have an¬ 
swered its purpose.* I ask, what pur¬ 
pose ? It would not have answered all 
the purposes which it has now an¬ 
swered, and in the same degree: but it 
would have answered others, or the 
same in different degrees.*’— Analogy , 
Part II. ch. iii. 

* I cannot avoid referring to the man¬ 
ner in which Perrone copies, as one 
may say, the words of the most extreme 


Rationalists, in his desire to prove that 
the authority of the Church is the sole 
ground for our belief in the inspiration 
of Scripture. He argues thus : Se- 
clusa Ecclesioe auctoritate nulla alia 
nobis superest via ad divinam sacrorum 
librorum inspirationem intemoscendam 
nisi aut Scriptura ipsa, aut antiqua 
documenta, aut intrinsica qusedam li¬ 
brorum illorum proprietas . . . Porro 
nihil horum ad rem conficiendam 
valet.” In reply to the second and 
third members of this alternative, see 
Lecture ii., and Lecture i. p. 33, &c. 
As to the first, Perrone writes : “Non 
Scriptura ipsa; nuspiam enim Scrip¬ 
tura declarat quinam singillatim libri 
Spiritu S. afflante conscripta sint, qui¬ 
nam vero nequaquam. Et quamvis 
nonnulla hue illuc afferantur dicta tan- 
quam oracula a Spiritu S. dictata, haec 
pnecise non afficiunt integrum librum 
ex quo peculiaria ilia testimonia pro- 
muntur, ita ut presse inferri possit ac de¬ 
beat, librum integrum cum omnibus suis 
partibus fuisse Spiritu S. afflante con- 
scriptum. Si interdum legitur 1 omnem 
Scripturam esse divinitus inspiratam * 
ejusmodi effata nonnisi de libris Vet. 
Test, accipi possunt, idque sane gene- 
ratim, sic ut semper incertum maneat 
quinam libri singillatim Spiritu S. 
afflante, fuerint exarati, seu quinam 
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And first of all, as to the titles which have been appropriated 
to the sacred writings. This collection of documents is styled, 
either absolutely and simply, “ Scripture,” in the singular, or 
“ the Scriptures,” in the plural: } —the term “ Scripture,” more¬ 
over, being on more than one occasion* used as if it were syno¬ 
nymous with its Author, when, from the references to the Old 
Testament, the Author can be no other than God Himself. As 
might be expected, the term is generally applied to the Old 
Testament; the New Testament Canon not having been as yet 


illam 1 omnem Scripturam ’ Spiritu S. 
inspiratam revera constituant.”— Pra- 
lect. Tkeol.y vol. ii. par. ii. cap. 2, p. 89. 
The resemblance of this passage to the 
following statement of Bretschneider is 
very remarkable : “ The same holds 
good of the passages in which the Apos¬ 
tles ascribe to themselves the Spirit, 
and allege that they taught under His 
influence; as in 1 Cor. ii. 4, &c. For 
it follows from this text that they had 
the Spirit,—that what their teaching 
contained was the teaching of the 
Spirit,—but it by no means follows that 
the Spirit dictated what they wrote; still 
less can 2 Tim. iii. 16 prove this, since 
Paul is there speaking of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, and not of his own writings, 
or of the other writings of the New Tes¬ 
tament.”— Handb. der Dogmata B. i. 
s. 393. Indeed the Roman Catholic 
theologian goes farther than the Ra¬ 
tionalist ; especially when he replies as 
follows to the argument in support of 
the inspiration of the Old Testament, 
derived from the manner in which 
Christ and His Apostles refer to it: 
“ Formula quas Christus et Apostoli 
adhibuere vaga ac gcntraUs sunt . . . . 
Multo vero minus ex generalibus illis 
formulis constare nobis poterit singulas 
uniuscujusque libri panes fuisse inspi- 
ratas.”—Perrone, loc. cit. y p. 97. 

1 ^ 7 pa<pJj t S. John ii. 22 ; Acts viii. 
32 ; Rom. iv. 3, &c. : al ypa<f>al , S. 


Matt. xxii. 29 ; S. Mark xiv. 49; S. 
Luke xxiv. 27 j S. John v. 39, &c. See 
also, infra, the end of note *, p. 266. 

* “ The Scripture (ij ypaufdj) foresee¬ 
ing that God would justify the heathen 
through faith, preached before the Gos¬ 
pel unto Abraham, saying, In thee shall 
all nations be blessed.”—Gal. iii. 8; 
while in Gen. xii. 1-3, we read: “ Now 
the Lord had said unto Abram, Get 
thee out of thy country .... unto a 
land that I will show thee .... and 
in thee shall all families of the earth 
be blessed.” Again, S. Paul writes : 
“ The Scripture saith unto Pharaoh, 
Even for this same purpose have I 
raised thee up,” &c.—Rom. ix. 17 ; 
words which Dean Alford paraphrases 
as follows : “ The Scripture (identified 
with God, its Author : the case, as 
Tholuck remarks, is different when 
merely something contained in Scrip¬ 
ture is introduced by ij ypa<frti \tyei: 
there ij yp. is merely personified. The 
justice of Tholuck's remark will be ap¬ 
parent, if we reflect that this expression 
could not be used of the mere ordinary 
words of any man in the historical 
Scriptures, Ahab or Hezekiah,—but 
only where the tfxt itself speaks, or 
where God spoke , or as here, some man 
under inspiration of God) saith to Pha¬ 
raoh. ” Cf. also the general mode of 
quoting the Old Testament in the Epis¬ 
tle to the Hebrews. 
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completed. In one instance, however, S. Paul’s Epistles are im¬ 
plicitly referred to by S. Peter under this name, 1 and are, conse¬ 
quently, declared by him to be inspired; since, in all the fifty 
places where the term “ Scripture” occurs elsewhere in the New 
Testament, it is employed solely with reference to that collection 
of writings which the Jews regarded as “ the oracles of God ” 2 : 
—or, to speak more accurately perhaps, it is applied only to the 
Old Testament, and to those portions of the New which had 
been composed at the time; for no argument, which has hitherto 
been advanced, explains away the fact that our Lord's words in the 
Gospel, “ the labourer is worthy of his hire,” are quoted verbatim 
as “ Scripture,” by S. Paul, in the same sense as the passage 
from the Pentateuch which is coupled with them. 3 We also find 


1 41 Even as our beloved brother Paul 
also . . . hath written {fypa\f/ev) unto 
you; as also in all his Epistles ... in 
which are some things hard to be un¬ 
derstood, which they that are unlearned 
and unstable wrest, as they do also 
the other Scriptures (u>s koX tAs XonrAs 
ypaipds ).”—2 S. Pet. iii. 15, 16. “ Peter 
reckons Paul’s Epistles, while the au¬ 
thor was still alive, among the ypa<pdt, 
Holy Scriptures.”—Hug, Einleitung y 
Th. i. § 17, 4te Aufl. s. 101. 

1 See Wordsworth, “ On the Canon,” 
p. 185. Hence, in the language of the 
New Testament, the term ypatfdi must 
be understood, in the strictest sense, as 
a proper name. 

* S. Paul, referring to the provision 
which the Church is bound to set apart 
for its ministers,—a duty to which he 
has elsewhere (1 Cor. ix. 14) adverted 
as being what “ the Lord hath or¬ 
dained,”—writes: “For the Scripture 
saith (X/yei ytap * ij ypa<fd/) t 1 Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out the corn* [Deut. xxv. 4]. And, 
“ The labourer is worthy of his reward 
("A£iot 6 ipy&rijs rod puodov avrov ).”— 
I Tim. v 18. The words of the second 
quotation are nowhere to be found in 


the Old Testament: but, our Lord, 
prescribing to the Church the same duty 
to which the Apostle has here adverted\ 
on one occasion observes (to the 
“Twelve”), A^ios yhp 6 Ipy. rrji rpo- 
<prjs avrov —S. Matt. x. 10; and on 
another (to the “Seventy”), d£ios yhp 
6 ip y. rov fuadou avrov —S. Luke x. 7. 
It surely will not do to say with 
Wiesinger (Olshausen’s 44 Bibl.Comm.,” 
(b. v. s. 524) in loc.: 44 If he [S. Paul] 
desired to support this dictum by an au¬ 
thority, he would have appealed ’ as in 
Acts xx. 35 [where, be it observed, 
S. Paul adduces an unwritten saying of 
Christ], or 1 Cor. ix. 14, to the Ktfptot, 
and not to the Gospel of his helper 
Luke {whose 7 vords f however, S. Paul 
literally copies], including this, along 
with the Old Testament, under ij ypa<fdj 
.... The words ‘ the Scripture saith,’ 
are therefore not to be connected with 
this citation, and Calvin is right when 
he says, ‘citat.quasi dic¬ 

tum proverbiale, quod omnibus dictat 
communis sensus. Quemadmodum et 
Christus quum idem dicebat nihil aliud 
quam sententiam proferebat omnium 
consensu approbatum.*” 

It may be observed that the Apostle 
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distinctive epithets added,—“The Prophetic Scriptures 1 or 
“ Prophecy of Scripture or the significant phrase, “ Scripture 3 
given by Inspiration of God.” In fine, there are the two em¬ 
phatic expressions, “ the Holy Scriptures,” and “the Hallowed 
Writings/ 14 —the latter being the technical phrase by which the 
Jews were wont to designate the Books of the Old Testament. 6 


here combines the Old and the New 
Testament under the title ypa</dj, when 
addressing the same person to whom he 
subsequently writes, Tcura 7 pa^j Bc6- 
vvevffTos .—2 Tim. iii. 16. 

1 “ Made known by the Scriptures of 
the Prophets {di d re 7 pa<f>Qv t poipyri- 
Kwvy* —Rom. xvi. 26. 

* Tpwprfrela ypa<frijt .—2 S. Pet. i. 20. 

3 7 pa<p)j OebntcvffTos .— 2 Tim. iii. 16, 
—an expression which may be illus¬ 
trated by the New Testament phrase, 
iv II vctificLTi [GeoO], as denoting the 
state in which the divine influence was 
felt : see supra, p. 131, note 1 , Thus, 
having quoted our Lord’s words: “ How 
then doth David in Spirit call Him 
Lord,” &c. (S. Matt. xxii. 43),—S. Gre¬ 
gory of Nyssa observes : ovkovv ry 
Svvi/Aci tov Ibteu/xaTOi ol Beotpopoti/xevoi 
tCjv aylw ifATviovrcu. Kal did tovto 
vote a ypatf) Bcbrrevoros Xtyerai, did 
rb ttjs Betas ifiTretoeus chat bibaa- 
KaXlav. — ConL Eunom., Oral. VI., t. ii. 
p. 605. We may also compare the 
words of the text prefixed to the present 
Lecture (1 Cor. ii. 13) with the state¬ 
ment of David himself: “ The Spirit of 
the Lord spake by me, and His word 
was in my tongue.”—2 Sam. xxiii. 2. 
Cf., too, vie b Uvetifiaros 'kylov 
<pcp6fi€vot IXdXyaav died GeoD &r- 
Bpwiroi .— 2 S. Pet. i. 21. To which 
illustrations of the force of Sedirrevoros 
may be added the analogy of a similar 
term likewise employed by S. Paul 
alone : “Ye yourselves are taught of 
God {BeobldaKToi) to love one another.”— 
I Thess. iv. 9. (Cf. didoKTol tov OeoO — 
S. John vi. 45.) As further illustrating 


the signification which such a compound 
term as Bebirvevtrros must have con¬ 
veyed to the mind of a Jew, we may 
compare the following form of expres¬ 
sion : “ The holy Law made and given 
by God {rip dylas Kal 6 €oktL orov 
vofioOealas) ”— 2 Macc. vi. 23 ; and also 
that of Philo, Bebxp^^ra X6yia — al¬ 
ready quoted, p. 51, note *. There can 
be no doubt, observes Winer (“ Gram- 
mat.” § 16, s. 88, 6te Aufl. 1855), that 
the word is to be taken passively; 
which is confirmed by (fiTvewrros, al¬ 
though several other derivatives of the 
kind have an active sense, as dhcvcv- 
OTOT, dvrewrros. Baumgarten Crusius 
considers analogy to be decisive in 
favour of the active sense (i.e., Betncvev 
<TTos=spirans Deum , or, as we may say, 
“ plenus Deo”) : “ Die active giebl noch 
den angemessenen Zusammenhang: 
was den gottlichen Geist in sich hat, 
wiirkt auch durch diesen auf das Leben 
ein.”— Grundtiige der bibl. Theol. , s. 
235 : and he considers that the Apostle 
in order to express this idea employs 
BcbirvevffTOv, not TpocfrrjriKdv (Rom. xvi. 
26). 

4 ypa<f>al Ay icu—Rom. i. 2 ; and rd 
Upd ypdfjLfxara —2 Tim. iii. 15, The 
Authorized Version translates in both 
places, ” the Holy Scriptures.” 

5 See H&vemick, “ Einleitung,” Th. 1. 
Abth. i. s. 79; who compares “the 
distinction between Upbs and Ayios; 
sacer and sanctus; e.g., “"kyios, Sanc- 
tus, ut dyiurrAry vycdwr, Callim. H. in 
Del. (275); Plut in Probl.: Ty bt 
rifxy iroiov<nv airrbv lepbv, Kal Ay iov t 
Kal AavXov, ubi lepbv koX Ay tov, pro 
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Between the ideas, however, which these last two expressions 
convey, there exists an important distinction;—although our Eng¬ 
lish Version represents them as being equivalent. The epithet 
“Holy” Scripture intimates the special relation of the Bible to 
God the Holy Ghost ; l and in this sense it is that the Apostle 
defines “ all Scripture ” as “ given by Inspiration of God—the 
designation “ Hallowed Writings ” refers to the human recogni¬ 
tion of these sacred compositions ; which are, accordingly, else¬ 
where described by the same Apostle as containing “ the ancient 
covenant ” between God and man. 2 We are also to note how 
S. Paul, when about to be withdrawn from the scene of his labours, 8 


Sacrum et Sanctum ponit, quod voca- 
bulo composito Latini Sacrosanctum 
appellant.**—H. Stephanus, Thesaur. 
Gr. Ling., ed. Valpy, vol. iii. p. 1331. 
H&vemick also calls attention to the 
following illustrations of the sense in 
which'Icpd ypd/xfiara must have been 
understood (cf. supra , p. 61, note 1) : 
Josephus having quoted Daniel's expo¬ 
sition of Nebuchadnezzar's dream, adds 
that if any of his readers desires to know 
more on the subject: orovdaodTUf rd 
pifiXlov dpayvuva 1 tov AavoJXou* etynj- 
a€i 3 i toGto ip rots lepois 7 pd/x/ia- 
<rtv — Antiq., lib. x. c. x. 4, t. i. p. 535. 
And Philo, speaking of the Therapeu- 
tae, writes : 'Eprvyxdpopres 7 dp rots 
if pots ypdpLfuuri, <pi\oco<pov<rL H]P tc d- 
rpiov QCXocwplav, dWyyopovvrf t .—De 
Vila Contempt ., t. ii. p. 475. 

1 See supra , Lecture i. p. 9, &c. 

* “ Until this day, remaineth the same 
vail untaken away in the reading of the 
Old Testament (rijs iraXotai 
—2 Cor iii. 14 ; see Hdvernick; toe. cit ., 
who points out the reference to certain 
written documents contained in the ex¬ 
pression t% drayptfoei ; to which is 
added in explanation, ijpUa dr dvayuuh- 
OKTjrcu Motori/s. — ver. 15. Cf., “And he 
[Moses] took the Book of the Cove¬ 
nant.'*—Exod. xxiv. 7 ; “ And the 

Lord said unto Moses, Write thou these 


words : for after the tenor of these 
words I have made a covenant with 
thee and with Israel."—xxxiv. 27; 
together with the phrase / 3 i (3\lov tt)i 
diaOiiKys, 2 Kings, xxiii. 2[lxx.]; see also 
Ecclus. xxiv. 23; 1 Macc. i. 57. 

3 S. Chrysostom explains the connex¬ 
ion of the words as follows :—The 
Apostle naturally consoles his disciple, 
since he was about to impart a great 
sorrow. If Elisha, who to the last had 
accompanied his master, rent his gar¬ 
ments when he beheld him departing, 
and the glory of his departure,—what 
must one so beloved, so loving, have 
suffered upon hearing that the life of his 
instructor was drawing to a close,—a 
life, too, the last moments of which it 
was not to be his lot to soothe ? There¬ 
fore, before he announces his approach¬ 
ing death (2 Tim. iv. 6, 7), S. Paul 
proceeds to administer consolation; 
“ and this in no ordinary way, but in 
words adapted to comfort him, and fill 
him with joy .... 4 For I am now 
ready to be offered up,' he says. For 
this reason he writes : 4 All Scripture is 
given by Inspiration of God, and is 
profitable,* See. All what Scripture ? 
All that sacred writing, he means, 
of which I was speaking. This is said 
of what he was discoursing of; about 
which he said, 1 From a child thou hast 
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unites these two senses in his final instructions to his disciple 
and successor Timothy; and how he combines an assertion of the 
practical value of “ the Hallowed Writings,” with a statement of 
the source whence their vitality is derived :—“ The Hallowed 
Writings,” he argues, “ have power to make thee wise unto sal¬ 
vation, because the whole of Scripture—Scripture in all its parts 
—is given by Inspiration of God.” 1 

I do not pause to consider the objections 9 which have been 
urged against this rendering of the passage. Without entering 
upon the grammatical or other difficulties, it is manifestly impos¬ 
sible. however we translate the words, that S. Paul could have 


known the Holy Scriptures.* AU such, 
then, * is given by Inspiration of God ;* 
therefore, he means, do not dqubt. . . . 
Thou hast the Scriptures, he says, in 
place of me. If thou wouldst learn any¬ 
thing, thou mayest learn it from them. 
(*A vt ipeov, <pyol, rdf ypa<pdt 
ixctt* d ri /SouXct peaBtip , itetiBep, 
dvy^ry.) .... And if he thus wrote to 
Timothy, who was filled with the Spirit, 
how much more unto us !”— Bo mil . ix. 
in 2 Tim. t t. xi. p. 715. 

1 TA lepA ypdfifiara otSat tA Su- 
pdpttpd at atxplacu tit aumjplap bid 
rlartu)t rijt ip X. T. I loir a, ypatfi 
dtbrvtvcrot kqX uxpfXifuts rpbs bib a 
aKoXlaM, #c. r. X.—2 Tim. iii. 15 16. 
Note carefully the similar construction : 
top icrlafta QcoG tea \bp teal ovbip 
drS/UXip-op #c. r. X.—1 Tim. iv. 4. S. 
Basil argues thus : Scripture tells us 
that Christ spake through the Apostles 
(2 Cor. xiii. 3); the Spirit is said, both 
in Old and New Testament, to speak 
through “the men of God ;** the pro¬ 
phets used to proclaim, “thus saith 
the Lord God;**—teal ravra avpt\utp 6 
IlaDXof tA ix narpdt, teal T loO, teal 
*A ylov UpcvfiaTot faOipr a, ra<ra, 
t<prj, ypa<f>^ BtbrPtvaTot. d hi 
XaXe? ip droarbXoit teal ip trpotp^rait 
rb II ptvfia . . . Twy ov Qtbs rb Wvevpa 
rb "Ay tor rvyxdpci, rijs roirrov avy- 


ypatptft BcotpcCotov oCarjt. — Adv. Eu - 
nom.y lib. v. t. i. p. 300. S. Ambrose 
writes : “ In Scriptura Divina Bdnrpcv- 
arot omnis ex hoc dicitur, quod Deus 
inspiret quae loquutus est Spiritus.**— 
De Spir. Sane to, lib. ii. c. 16, t. ii. p. 
688 . 

* I may remark, that while I am un¬ 
able to see the force of such objections, 
my general arguments remain the same, 
whether Btbrp. be regarded as “an 
epithet ** or “ a predicate/*—that is, 
whether we render with the Authorized 
Version, “ All Scripture is given by 
Inspiration of God, and is/* &c., or, 
with the Revised Translation of 1881, 
“Every Scripture inspired of God is 
also profitable,** &c. Dr. Donaldson, 
indeed (“Christian Orthodoxy/’p. 171), 
observes: “ It appears to us really sur¬ 
prising that any one calling himself a 
scholar should for a moment hesitate to 
recognize that Btbrvtvarot here is an 
epithet and not a predicate.** Consider, 
however, the language of Bishop Elli- 
cott: “ Every Scripture [“ every indi¬ 
vidual ypaifrt) of those previously alluded 
to in the term Itpd y />.*’] inspired by 
God is also useful/* &c. “It is very 
difficult to decide whether Btbrp, is a 
part of the predicate, teal being the 
simple copula ; or whether it is a part 
of the subject, teal being ascensive , and 
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meant by them anything else than the whole body of the Old 
Testament writings : since no Jew—and he was addressing a 
man of Jewish descent, to whose intimate acquaintance with the 
sacred literature of the nation he had just appealed—could have 
attached any other meaning to his language; or dbuld have sup¬ 
posed that, in the expressions here employed, some particular 
writings only, or certain portions of them, were referred to as 
the work of the Spirit of God. 1 This passage, indeed, does no 
more than apply the general principle laid down by S. Peter in 
each of his Epistles, namely, that the Spirit of Christ “ was in 


ion being supplied after u><f>fKi/iot. 
Lexicography and grammar contribute 
but little towards a decision .... We 
are thus remanded wholly to the con¬ 
text.”—in toe. 

On this use of Bc&rv. as an epithet, 
Bishop Middleton observes: “ I do not 
recollect any passage in the New Tes¬ 
tament in which two Adjectives, ap¬ 
parently connected by the Copulative, 
were intended by the Writer to be so 
unnaturally disjoined.’*— Doctrine of the 
Greek Article , Rose’s ed., p. 391. As 
it is desirable that the reader should be 
acquainted with the arguments on each 
side, the reasoning of both Bishop 
Ellicott and Dr. Donaldson will be 
found in Appendix N. 

It is to be noted specially that ypa<prq 
has not the article ; and that Winer (loc. 
cit. § 18, s. 101) lays down the following 
general Canon: “ A noun can be joined 
with xas as weU with as without the 
article: raaa r 6 \is is every city ; rewra ij 
x 6 \i f, Matt. viii. 34, the whole city (Rom. 
iii. 19, tya xar or 6 fia <ppayv ical inrteiKos 
ytvryrcu xas 6 *607x0*) : . . . . The fol¬ 
lowing cases are not exceptions :— 
Herod 4 was troubled, and all Jerusalem 
{xaca * U(xxr 6 \vfia) with him*—Matt. ii. 
3, for Tc/hw. is a proper name ; or, ‘Let 
the whole house of Israel (was otros 
IffpajjX) know/ &c.—Acts ii. 36, for 
this also is treated as a proper name 


(cf., MpXcxf/c iras ofrot’brpaijX—1 Sam. 
vii. 2, 3 ; 6rlou) xayrdt oIkov ’Iotffla— 
Neh. iv. 16; xwkww'uj r 0U01 T<rpaij\ 
Judith viii. 6)/’ Cf., tA xpSpara tA 
AroXwX^ra oIkov TcrpaiJX—S. Matt. x. 6; 
xv. 24. “ Proper names f continues 

Winer, “do not require the article, 
since already of themselves, they de¬ 
scribe a definite individual.”—Av. cit. s. 
102. Now, if any term can strictly 
claim the title of a proper name from its 
exclusive application to a single object, 
assuredly ypa<f>h is such. (Observe, 
ypa<ph not only with, but also without 
the article ; cf., S. John xix. 37 ; Rom. 
i. 2; xvi. 26; 2 S. Pet. i. 20). See 
supra f p. 263, note *. Hence I infer 
that xdaa ypa<ph =. “ The whole of 
Scripture.” 

1 Tollner (“Die gottl. Eingebung,” 
s. 228) well observes, that S. Paul must 
have expected that Timothy would 
understand the terms which he em¬ 
ployed in the same sense which the 
Jews of his time were accustomed to 
affix of them. If, on the other hand, 
dissenting from the well-known doc¬ 
trine of the Jews as to the inspiration of 
their sacred Books, the Apostle never¬ 
theless made use of expressions which 
they could only understand in a sense 
different from that which he desired 
that his words should convey, he has 
written so as to confirm an error. 
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the prophetsand that “ holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” 1 

The point of view from which the Apostles thus regarded 
the Old Testament suggests an immediate answer to the ques¬ 
tions, How did they judge of their own writings ? and, by what 
prepossessions on the subject of Inspiration were they influenced ? 
While they plainly announced their belief that the Old Testa¬ 
ment is the work of the Holy Ghost, they with equal distinct¬ 
ness proclaimed, as a leading doctrine of the Gospel, that in their 
days spiritual gifts were diffused in a greater measure than in 
any former age. If, therefore, they regarded the Old Testament 
as authoritative and infallible, because it was “ given by Inspira¬ 
tion of God,” no less authority and infallibility must they have 
ascribed to the writings composed by themselves—bountifully 
endowed, as they were, by the same Divine Spirit. This infer¬ 
ence would be legitimate, even if we could not point to any 
express statement respecting that supernatural assistance which 
they received as authors of the New Testament. Let us merely 
conceive that they did not depart from the whole frame of 
thought which prevailed around them, and we can at once con¬ 
fidently pronounce as to their estimate of those portions which 
they themselves contributed to the Canon of Scripture. But, if 
their express statements on this subject be taken into account, it 
is of itself manifest that they who, as Jews, well knew what was 
the signification of the words, “ the Spirit of the Lord fell upon 
me,” must have apprehended, in a similar manner, the meaning 
of the promises of Christ which we are about to consider. We 
may safely infer that in every exigency, they counted upon and 
failed not to receive, a degree of aid and guidance corresponding 
to that by which the prophets had been directed, and of which the 
prophets also had had previous assurance. Thus, when Moses 
had pleaded : “ 0 my Lord, I am not eloquent . . . but I am 
slow of speech, and of a slow tongue 4 ‘the Lord said unto 


1 The prophets searched “ what man¬ 
ner of time the Spirit of Christ which 
was in them did signify. . . “ The 
things which are now reported unto 


you by them that have preached the 
Gospel unto you with the Holy Ghost 
sent down from heaven.”—i S. Pet i. 
ii, 12: see also 2 S. Pet. L 21. 
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him, Who hath made man's mouth ? . . . have not I, the Lord ? 
Now, therefore, go, and I will be with thy month, and teach 
thee what thon shalt say/’ 1 And that this promise was not to 
rest here, but that it was to apply to the succession 1 also of 
prophets after Moses, was again expressly declared by Jehovah 
Himself: “ I will raise them up a Prophet from among their 
brethren like unto thee, and will put My words in his mouth ; 
and he shall speak unto them all that I shall command him— 
words which, as the context proves, must have related in their 
primary sense to the Prophetic Office in general, although they 
were fully realized only in the Person of Christ. 

To the New Testament writers similar assurances were given. 
We are told that Christ, on four distinct occasions previous to 
His Passion, promised His disciples the assistance of the Holy 
Ghost;—the promise of divine aid which He gave them after 
His Resurrection being altogether subsidiary to His former state- 


1 Exod. iv. 10-12. Cf. : “ My Spirit 
that is upon thee, and My words which 
I have putin thy mouth.”—Isai. lix. 21; 
“The Lord said unto me, Say not I 
am a child .... whatsoever I com¬ 
mand thee, thou shalt speak. 

Then the Lord put forth His hand and 
touched my mouth. And the Lord 
said unto me, Behold I have put My 
words in thy mouth.”—Jer. i. 7-9; “I 
am full of power by the Spirit of the 
Lord .... to declare unto Jacob his 
transgression and to Israel his sin.” 
Micah iii. 8. 

* Deut. xviii. 18. It has been often 
argued that these words refer exclusively 
to one person, and consequently to the 
Messiah alone. But the context seems 
to decide against this view. The con¬ 
trast with the false prophets which is 
there instituted, requires us to under¬ 
stand a number of persons opposed to 
them ; while, as nothing in the passage 
points to an individual endowed with 
special prophetic gifts, — so, everything 
suggests the application to the collective 


body of the true prophets of Jehovah. 
Indeed if we compare the words, 
“ And they said unto Moses, Speak 
thou with us, and we will hear : but 
let not God speak with us, lest we die,” 
Ex. xx. 19, with Deut. v. 23-27, and, 
especially, Deut. xviii. 16, I do not see 
how this inference can be avoided. 
The use of the singular number,— 
*033 “a Prophet,”—has, indeed, been 
strongly pressed in opposition to the ad¬ 
missibility of this interpretation : but 
we have an exact parallel in the use 
of the singular “ a King 

Deut. xvii. 14-20. The occasion, too, 
on which Moses employed this form of 
speech at once accounts for it. His 
design in the Book of Deuteronomy is 
to announce each crisis in the future 
history of his nation: for it is his duty, 
as Legislator, to provide for each exi¬ 
gency which is to come. He accord¬ 
ingly declares that, whenever need may 
require, a true prophet shall appear in 
Israel. The greater the need, therefore, 
and the longer the interval during 
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ment. 1 The first occasion on which such an assurance was 
given was when He instructed and sent forth the Twelve, as we 
read in the tenth chapter of S. Matthew's Gospel ;* the second 
was during that discourse to His disciples which has been pre¬ 
served in the twelfth chapter of S. Luke’s ; s the third was on the 
third day of the week in which He suffered, “ as He sat upon 
the Mount of Olives ;” 4 and the fourth promise is contained in 
the discourse which S. John has recorded in the fourteenth and 
following chapters of his Gospel. These passages are at once 
reducible to two classes; the three former being so similar in their 
import that they may be considered together, and apart from 
the fourth. 

I. Each of the passages of which the first class consists 
expresses the same idea :—“ When they deliver you up, take no 
thought how or what ye shall speak; for it shall be given you 
in that same hour what ye shall speak : for it is not ye that speak, 


which this promise might remain sus¬ 
pended, the more distinguished must 
be the fulfilment of the prediction; and 
in this consideration we see the force of 
the quotations in the New Testament, 
—Acts iii. 22; vii. 37. Even without 
such quotations, indeed, we might of 
ourselves discern how Christ alone has 
fully realized this Theocratic ideal of 
Prophecy,—He Who has accomplished 
for the human race, what the prophets 
attempted for a single nation : but still 
the fact of the primary reference of the 
words remains unaffected. The follow¬ 
ing conclusions result: (1.) All pro¬ 
phecy which is not of Hebrew origin 
is excluded by the Law (cf. ver. 15— 
“ from the midst of thee, of thy bre¬ 
thren w —l'n«D lnipD). (2.) Every 
true prophet must resemble Moses 
(“ like unto me ”—: i. e., there 
can be no opposition between the 
earlier and later revelation of God : 
the one being a necessary continuation 
and development of the other. (3.) 
The prophet must receive a special call 


from Jehovah (“The Lord thy God 
•will raise up "— D'p') —herein consists 
the distinction between the Prophet and 
the Priest (4.) By virtue of this spe¬ 
cial appointment, such a prophet repre¬ 
sents Jehovah to the people;—Jehovah 
“puts His words in his mouth” (ver. 
18) ; and the prophet speaks “ in His 
name” (ver. 20). And thus, as has 
been already observed (pp. 161, 162), 
the Law, without calling forth the full 
activity of Prophecy, recognized its 
existence, and announced its privileges. 
See Httvemick, “ Einleit.,” Th. 11. 
Abth. ii. s. 9 ff. 

1 E. g.: “ Behold I send the promise 
of My Father upon you/’&c.—S. Luke 
xxiv. 49. Cf. Acts i. 8. 

* Ver. 19, 20. See p. 271, note *. 

* “ When they bring you unto the 
synagogues, and unto magistrates, and 
powers, take ye no thought fupifi* 
yfarp-e): for the Holy Ghost shall teach 
you in the same hour what ye ought to 
say."—S. Lukexii. 11, 12, 

4 S. Mark xiiL 3 ; see Wieseler, 
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but the Spirit of your Father Which speaketh in you.” 1 In such 
words Christ plainly declared that they should be guided by a 
real positive influence from without. A marked distinction is 
drawn between the result of their own judgment and what the 
Spirit of God was to effect;—the expression “it is not ye that 
speak ” being placed in strong contrast to the assurance that 
“ the Spirit of their Father should speak in them.” The three 
promises which we are now considering embrace, moreover, all 
the public occasions on which the Apostles could be called upon 
to defend themselves, whether before councils or synagogues, 
before governors or kings. In every such case the assurance is 
to the same effect: “ Take no thought beforehand what ye shall 
speak, neither do you premeditate ; but whatsoever shall he given 
you in that hour, that speak ye : for it is not ye that speak, but 
the Holy Ghost—where the objective nature of the divine in¬ 
fluence is denoted by the words “it shall be given you,” which 
are continually employed by the New Testament writers to ex¬ 
press this fact. Thus, S. Peter subsequently speaks of “the 


“Chronol. Synopse der vier Evang.,” 
s. 393. The forms of this promise are 
as follows : “ When they shall lead you, 
and deliver you up, take no thought 
beforehand (fiif tt pop*pip* are) what ye 
shall speak, neither do ye premeditate: 
but whatsoever shall be given you (6 
ik* 5 o 0 jj vfjuv) in that hour, that speak 
ye : for it is not ye that speak, but the 
Holy Ghost”—S. Mark xiii. 11. “ Set¬ 
tle it therefore in your hearts, not to 
meditate before {p^j irpo/xcXerpv) what 
ye shall answer: for I will give you 
(*Eyu> yAp Suoto vpip) a mouth and 
wisdom, which all your adversaries 
shall not be able to gainsay or resist.” 
—S. Luke xxi. 14, 15. Cf. : “ They 
were not able to resist the wisdom and 
the Spirit by which he [S. Stephen] 
spake.”—Actsvi. 10. 

, *'0 top Si xapa&Ld&auf if fiat, pi) fie - 
ptppipTjre iruif ff rl XdXforjrt' Soth/pe* 
rai yA p Ofjuv ip ixeUrg rjj &p$ rl XoX?)- 


acre' 00 yAp vpeit i<rri of Xa Xovvret, 
AXXA t6 II vexifia rod Ila rpbt vpG>v t6 
XaXovv iv {/pup. —S. Matt. x. 19, 20. 
Perrone attempts to evade, as follows, 
the force of these texts; arguing against 
the method adopted by Michaelis, of 
inferring the inspiration of the Books 
of the New Testament from the inspi¬ 
ration of the Apostles : “ Sic, e.g. 

Matt. x. 19, 20, loquitur Christus de for• 
titudine quam, pnesidibus coram positi, 
discipuli Sui essent patefacturi, atque 
de sapientia qua sua essent daturi re- 
sponsa : idem die de Luc. xii. 11, 12; 
Marc. xiii. 11 : et iterum Luc. xxi. 14, 
15.”— loc. cit., p. 98. It is to be noticed, 
in addition to what I have already said, 
p. 261, note *, that this is precisely the 
argument by which Le Clerc (next to 
Spinoza, the chief assailant of Inspira¬ 
tion during the 17th century), has at¬ 
tempted to evade these same texts. 
Having quoted S. John xvi. 13, and 
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wisdom given* to “our beloved brother Paul;” 1 and S. Paul 
himself writes : “ When James, Cephas, and John perceived the 
grace that was given unto me.” 1 The practical signification, 
indeed of all such assurances may be briefly illustrated by the 
words with which a New Testament prophet, Agabus, introduced 
his prediction : “ Thus saith the Holy Ghost.” 8 

In connexion with this class of promises, and as the fittest 
explanation of their design, we must bear in mind the language 
of Christ to the Eleven shortly before His Ascension : “Go ye, 
therefore, and make disciples of all nations . . • teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you: and 
lo ! I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 4 The 
inference from such words, regarded as the sequel of the former 
passages, is plain. If any confidence is to be placed in the Gos¬ 
pel narratives, repeated pledges were given from the lips of the 
Son of God Himself, that no occasion should arise during the 
course of their ministerial labours in which the Holy Ghost 
should not instruct them “ how and what they should say ” : 6 — 
in other words, that in every exercise of their Apostolic Office 
both the form and the substance of their statements should he 
given them “ in the same hour.” 6 We know that this was the 


S. Luke xii. 11, of which he observes, 
“ Ce sont les deux passages les plus 
formels, que Ion puisse citer sur cette 
matifere,”—Le Clerc proceeds : “ Pour 
commencer par le dernier, je remarque 
preincrement, qu’ il ne promet point 
une inspiration perpetuelle, mais seule- 
ment en certaines occasions, savoir 
quand les Apbtres seroient conduits 
devantles tribunaux de juges.”—p. 240. 
In such situations, he adds, “on recon- 
noit sans peine qu’ ils parlent avec 
beaucoup de piete et de courage, mais il 
semble qu’ ils ne disent rien qu’ on ne 
puisse bien dire sans inspiration. . . . 
Au reste, on ne peut pas trouver etrange 
que par le S. Esprit, ou l’Esprit de 
Dieu, on entende Esprit de saintete et 
de Constance que l’Evangile inspire,” 
&c.— Sentiment de qudques Theology de 


Holland;, Lettre xi., p. 243, &c. See 
infra, Appendix C. 

1 Karb. rty SoOcioav ai/ry ocxplay .— 

2 S. Pet. iii. 15. 

* yvbvret Tty T V V bodciodv fun. 

—Gal. ii. 9. 

3 T &&€ \lyet rb UveOfia rb "Ayiov ,— 
Acts xxi. 11. 

4 S. Matt, xxviii, 19, 20. 

6 See supra , p. 271, note *: ^ tI , 

—ttws indicating the form , and rl the 
substance of the statements which they 
were to make 

0 It is to be remarked that this 
phrase occurs in each of the three 
promises: Iv iKclvy rjj &pq. —S. Matt, 
x. 19, and S. Mark xiii. 11; 
t'/uas iy airrjj rj tlrcur ,— 

S. Luke xii. 12 x see also next note* 
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interpretation which the Apostles themselves placed upon their 
Lord's words; and hence, S. Paul entreats the Ephesians to 
pray on his behalf “ that utterance might be given unto him, 
that he may open his mouth boldly, to make known the mystery 
of the Gospel .” 1 2 * Such assurances of Christ’s continued presence 
with them in their teaching are most conclusive. It cannot, 
surely, be regarded as either just or reasonable to maintain that 
the divine influence guarded the Apostles from error, when 
orally conveying the Truth to their hearers; but that they were 
left to all the hazard of human fallibility, when instructing by 
letter their converts in Corinth or Colosse; when writing to 
the Twelve Tribes 44 * * which are scattered abroad,” or to 44 the 
strangers scattered throughout Pontus and Bithynia.”* 

As to the actual fulfilment 8 of their Master's promises, the 
sacred narrative enables us ourselves to form an opinion, It has 
been observed by one of the chiefs of modern Rationalism, that, 
44 if we embrace in historic glance the record of the origin of 
Christianity, from the last evening of the life of Jesus to the 
close of the fifty days next following, it is undeniable that, in that 
short interval, something of a nature encouraging beyond what 
was ordinary must have taken place, to transform the trembling 
and irresolute Apostles of that evening into men exalted above 
all fear of death, who could exclaim before the most embittered 
judges of the murdered Jesus ,— 4 We must obey God, rather 


1 tv* fiQi 8o0j} \ 6 yo? iv dvolfjet too 
<tt6h*t6s fu>v t iv vafifaclq. yvwpbrcu 
k. r. X.—Eph. vi. 19. Cf. Col. iv. 3 ; 

2 Thess. iii. I; and, “ Open Thou my 
lips,*’ &c.—Ps. li. 15. 

In opposition to an error by no means 

uncommon—vi*., that the Apostles 

were distinguished from the Old Testa¬ 

ment prophets, by the fact of being 
permanently endowed with the highest 

gifts of the Spirit,—it appears both from 

the tenour of Christ’s promises, and 
from S. Paul’s practice, as here, of soli¬ 
citing the prayers of the Church on his 
behalf, that Inspiration, in its highest 


sense, and as it related to the promulga¬ 
tion of the Gospel, was not conferred 
except on special occasions, and for 
special purposes. Cf. supra , p. 241, 
note *. 

* See supra , p. 258, note >, the re¬ 
marks of Bishop Warburton on this 
subject. 

3 E.g.“At my first answer no man 

stood with me {avfiwapeyivcro) . 

Notwithstanding the Lord stood with 
me {rapiarrf) and strengthened me; 
that by me the preaching might be 
fully known, and that all the Gentiles 
might hear.”—2 Tim. iv. 16,17. 

T 
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than man.’ ” 1 This remark is as just as it is confirmatory of oar 
present argument A transformation of the whole nature of the 
Apostles seems to have followed Christ’s Ascension, analogous 
to that described in the words of Samuel to Saul: “ The Spirit 
of the Lord will come upon thee, and thou shalt be turned into 
another man .” 8 We find these poor fishermen of Galilee, whose 
whole tone of thought and line of conduct before their Lord’s 
departure had remained so true to the character of “ unlearned 
and ignorant men,” changed, on a sudden, into the courageous 3 
rivals of the philosophers and rhetoricians of their age. We see 
them, at first restless from doubts and fettered by prejudice, now 
immovable in their convictions and alive to each new aspect of 
the Truth. Formerly timid and wavering, they now are fearless 
and resolved. Their delusive dream of temporal deliverance 
becomes a real assurance of eternal Redemption. Their nar¬ 
row estimate of the divine covenant with their nation expands, 
under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, into the sublime con¬ 
ception of “ the Israel of God.” 

That this subjection to the divine influence was no result of 
their spontaneous efforts, no effect of their own volition, we 
can collect from the language of those who were the subjects 
of that influence, under both the Old and the New Testament. 
Jeremiah tells us that, because the word of the Lord was daily 
made a reproach unto him, he had said, “ I will not make men¬ 
tion of Him, nor speak any more in His name. But His Word 
was in mine heart as a burning fire shut up in my bones, and I 
was weary with forbearing, and I could not stay .” 4 Such, too, 


1 Dr. Paulus “ Kommentar,” Th. iii. 
s. 867—quoted by Tholuck “ Glaub- 
wiirdigkeit der evang. Geschichte,” s. 
371. Tholuck adds that even Strauss 
admits this immense transformation in 
the character and conduct of the Apos¬ 
tles to be inexplicable ; unless some¬ 
thing extraordinary be supposed to 
have occurred during this interval. 

* 1 Sam. x. 6. 

* S. Gregory the Great writes: 
“Tunc Petrus negavit in terra, cum 


latro confiteretur in Cruce. . . . Ecce 
gaudet Petrus in verberibus, qui ante in 
verbis timebat. Et qui prius ancillx 
voce requisitus timuit, post adventum 
Sancti Spiritus vires principum csesus 
premit .”—In Evang. Horn, xxx., lib. ii. 
t. i. p. 1580. 

4 Jer. xx. 8, 9. See also the seventh 
verse, the force of which is lost in the 
English version: the marginal reading, 
however, approaches the true meaning: 
“ O Lord, thou hast deceived me (marg. 
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is S. Paul’s express assertion with respect to the urgency of the 
divine impulse: <# Though I preach the Gospel I have nothing 
to glory of: for necessity is laid upon me; yea, woe is unto 
me, if I preach not the Gospel . 01 

II. Those sayings of our Lord recorded by S. John, which 
conveyed to the disciples the second class of promises above re¬ 
ferred to, come next under consideration. Here, too, as in the 
other passages which have been already dwelt upon, the gift of 
the Holy Ghost forms the subject of the assurance: “ I will pray 
the Father, and He shall give you another Comforter, that He 
may abide with you for ever,—even the Spirit of Truth 2 to 
which it was subsequently added that their Master’s Presence was 
to bo supplied in such a sense that His departure would prove a 
real good: “ It is expedient for you that I go away; for, if I 
go not away, the Comforter will not come unto you .” 8 The 
Apostles who had followed their Divine teacher during His so¬ 
journ on earth were, no doubt,"acquainted with the facts of His 
life : but there was, as yet, no object of Christian Faith, in the true 
sense of the term, until the Lord had been received into glory, 
and had triumphed over death and the grave. When He was 
removed from them, and His words no longer served as their 
guide, it became indispensable that His Presence should be sup¬ 
plied. The suggestions of the Holy Ghost were then required 
in order to qualify them for their future labours:—to develop 
the full signification of the great events of which they had been 


‘ enticed*), and I was deceived (marg. 
‘enticed’): thou art stronger than I, 
and hast prevailed: I am in derision 
daily,” &c.—where the original conveys 
a sense still stronger than “ enticed 
denoting—“ Thou hast put forth for 
me Thy powers of persuasion (' 31 VnD), 
and I have suffered myself to be per¬ 
suaded (nQ&O);” as Gesenius renders: 
“ nnD, Niph.— sibi persuaderi pasms 
est: Pi.— persuasit alicui {xddu) Jer. 
xx. 7.” Cf.: “ Is not My Word like a 
fire, saith the Lord; and like a hammer 
that breaketh the rock in pieces?”— 


Jer. xxiii. 29. See also Psal. xxxix. 

2,3- 

1 1 Cor. ix. 16. Cf. the language of 
Amos (iii. 7, 8), the analogy of whose 
history to that of S. Paul has been al¬ 
ready pointed out, p. 170: “Surely 
the Lord God will do nothing, but He 
revealeth His secrets unto His servants 
the prophets. The lion hath roared ; 
who will not fear? The Lord God 
hath spoken; who can but prophesy ?” 

* T6 ILetyta ri)* ’AXi/tfefaf.—S. John 
xiv. 16, 17. 

3 S. John xvi. 7. 

T 2 
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spectators, and which now lay before them as matters of history; 
to give them a jnst insight into the divine counsels; to enable 
them to insert in their teaching, without interweaving any hete¬ 
rogeneous element, each particular circumstance as it contributed 
to the elucidation of the general scheme; to remind them of 
what had passed, without any distortion of the whole series of 
facts; in fine, to disclose the future so that they might be able 
to decide, without error, in all the exigencies which should befall 
the Church. And this, in point of fact, is- what the language of 
Christ here amounts to. The Holy Spirit, Who was thence¬ 
forward to supply His Personal Presence, is emphatically de¬ 
scribed as “ the Spirit of Truth,” by Whose agency the most 
essential doctrines of the Gospel were to be gradually revealed : 
“ At that day ye shall know that I am in My Father, and ye in 
Me, and I in you .” 1 In this lies the chief feature of the promise 
recorded by S. John. The influence of their Dirine Guide shall 
be directed, they are told, to the attainment of two separate 
ends ;—the additional information to be imparted by the Com¬ 
forter being contrasted with what the disciples had already 
learned from their Lord, while “ He spake unto them, being yet 
present with them.” “ The Holy Ghost ” shall not only “ bring 


1 S. John xiv. 20. On the words: 
" In that day ye shall ask Me nothing 
oi )k IpumfoeTe Verily, 

verily, I say unto you, Whatsoever ye 
shall ask [foa alHyrrre] the Father 
in My Name, He will give it you ”— 
xvi. 23,—Archbishop Trench observes : 
“ Every one competent to judge is 
agreed that * ye shall ask * of the first 
half of the verse has nothing to do with 
‘ ye shaU ask * of the second ; that in 
the first, Christ is referring back to the 
IjBcXoy alrrbv ipurr ay of ver. 19 ; to the 
questions which the disciples would 
fain have asked of Him, the perplexi¬ 
ties which they would gladly have had 
resolved by Him, if only they had dared 
to set them before Him. ‘ In that 
day,* He would say, * in the day of My 


seeing you again, I will by the Spirit so 
teach you all things, that ye shall be no 
longer perplexed, no longer wishing to 
ask Me questions (cf. John xxi. 12), 
if only you might venture to do so/ 
. . . There is not in this verse a con¬ 
trast drawn between asking the Son , 
which shall cease, and asking the Father , 
which shall begin ; but the first half of 
the verse closes the declaration of one 
blessing, namely, that hereafter they 
shall be so taught by the Spirit as to 
have nothing further to inquire; the 
second half of the verse begins the de¬ 
claration of a new blessing, that what¬ 
ever they shall seek from the Father, in 
the Son’s Name, He will give it them/* 
— Synonyms of the N. Ti t 7th, ed. 
p. 136. 
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all things to their remembrance, whatsoever Christ had said unto 
themHe shall also “ teach them all things —thus, not only 
reproducing the doctrines which they had already heard, but 
imparting fresh knowledge from the treasures of Divine Truth . 1 
For the reception of such spiritual gifts, and for the due per¬ 
formance of their future duties, the Disciples had been qualified 
by having been companions of their Master during His earthly 
pilgrimage. “ When the Comforter is come, Whom I will send 
unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of Truth, Which pro- 
ceeedeth from the Father, He shall testify of Me, and ye also j 
shall bear witness, because ye have been with Me from the \ 
beginning .’* 2 Here it is manifestly implied that the Holy Ghost 
was further to testify of Christ, and, therefore, that the future 
knowledge of His followers was not to be confined to what they 
had heard from Himself;—an inference which is fully established 
by the additional statement: “I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now: howbeit, when He, the 
Spirit of Truth, is come, He will guide you into all truth . . . 
He will show you things to come .... He shall take of Mine, 
and shall show it unto you .” 3 In these words the Lord plainly 
intimated that the guidance of the Spirit was designed to supply 
the need which the Apostles had of still further instruction. 
The influence of the Holy Ghost was to be exerted, not merely 
in reproducing with infallible accuracy what they had heard from 
Christ, or in guarding them from all error in their inferences 
from the facts of His life,—but also in suggesting the knowledge 
of “ the many things ” which He had still to say to them, but 
which they could not then “ bear.” In fact, our Lord here dis¬ 
tinguishes the two elements of the divine agency to which I have 
so repeatedly called attention under the names of Revelation 


1 “ These things have I spoken unto 
you, being yet present with you. But 
the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, 
whom the Father will send in My name, 
He shall teach you all things, and bring 
all things to your remembrance what¬ 
soever I have said unto you. 1 *— Ibid., 
xiv. 25, 26. 


* John xv. 26, 27. 

* Ibid., xvi. 12-15. 

Cf. the remarks of Steudel, in his 
Essay “ Ueber Inspiration der Apostel 
und damit Verwandtes,” published 
in the Tubingen Journal for 1832 
(Heft. U. s. 128 ff.) 
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and Inspiration. He separates that exercise of supernatural 
power which is truly creative and derived from the Eternal Word, 
through the Spirit, and which consists in disclosing new truths, 
—from that distinct agency of the Spirit Himself whereby “ all 
things are brought to remembrance.*” It is not said, * the Spirit 
shall teach you all things which I have told you /—such matters 
He was to recall to their recollection : but He was to unfold those 
new features of the Gospel scheme which had not, as yet, been 
communicated to mankind. Of this fact we shall presently ex¬ 
amine some striking instances: meanwhile, it may be noticed 
here, that the extent of this latter assurance completely removes 
the idea that the spiritual aid which it announced was to be con¬ 
fined to such contingencies as might appear to have been more 
specially implied in the former group of promises; namely, when 
they should be brought “ unto the synagogues, and unto magis¬ 
trates, and powers .” 1 We can also infer from the language of 
S. John that the additional instructions of the Holy Ghost were 
to bear the same stamp of infallibility as those which had been 
imparted by Christ Himself. On no just or reasonable inter¬ 
pretation does this promise lend the slightest colour to the notion 
that the guidance into truth, and preservation from forgetfulness 
to which it refers, related merely to the ‘ leading truths 3 of the 
Gospel. The plain inference from such expressions as “ all the 
Truth,”* and “ shall teach you all things/* is simply this, that 


1 See supra, p. 270, &c. 

* I have adopted this rendering of 
raoay rfjr d\^ 0 (iau in S. John xvi. 13 
(where Tischendorf and Lachmann, 
after Codices A and B., read Hjp 
dkljOeiav raaav), instead of that given 
in our English Version, “all truth ,” 
chiefly for the purpose of noting that 
the argument which I have founded on 
the passage is unaffected by the adop¬ 
tion of either translation. Bishop 
Middleton, who translates “all the 
truth,” does not speak with perfect 
certainty, observing : “It is frequently 
difficult, and even impossible, to ascer- 
tian where the Article should be used 


before abstract Nouns ; yet there is not 
tht same difficulty when such Nouns are 
preceded by ir os.”— loc. cit. t p. 258. 
In whatever manner the words are to 
be translated, it is manifest, on the one 
hand, that our Lord assured His dis¬ 
ciples that they should be divinely 
guided in every particular which related 
to the preaching of the Gospel: and, 
on the other hand, that He did not 
promise to impart to them supernatural 
information in every department of 
human knowledge (cf. supra , p. 200, 
note 1 ). To draw such an inference 
from His words would be to violate 
the most elementary principles of rea- 
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when the Apostles acted in any way as the official teachers 
of Christianity, not only was every species of error to be ex¬ 
cluded, but new truths also were to be unfolded, as need re¬ 
quired. 

The character and extent of our Lord’s assurance in this pass¬ 
age of itself supplies a complete answer to a modern theory of 
Inspiration which is founded upon a misconception opposed in 
the last Discourse . 1 According to this theory there was no 
peculiar spiritual gift conferred upon the sacred writerstheir 
pre-eminence over others consisting merely in their greater op¬ 
portunities of becoming acquainted with the facts of their Divine 
Teacher's life, and in their having received the truths of Chris¬ 
tianity as they were enunciated by Himself. The spiritual gui¬ 
dance bestowed upon them was, it is maintained, identical with 
that in which all Christians, less favourably circumstanced, equally 
share; its effect, in the case of the Apostles, being nothing more 
than an opening out, and a developing of certain results from 


soning ; and to take in a universal sense 
a term which, as the whole tenour of 
the discourse in which it occurs proves, 
must be understood in a limited sense, 
and as denoting solely Evangelical 
Truth. 

Archdeacon Hare has devoted seve¬ 
ral pages, as I venture to think 
very unnecessarily, to a refutation of 
this exaggerated view of the passage ; 
and I advert to his remark merely for 
the purpose of drawing attention to the 
following statement: “Assuredly the 
misprision of this passage has aided in 
fostering the delusive notion that the 
Bible is a kind of encyclopedia of uni¬ 
versal knowledge, and that every ex¬ 
pression in it bearing however allusively 
u£on astronomy, or geology, or history, 
has the same divine attestation of its 
infallibility as what it reveals concern¬ 
ing God, and concerning man in his rela¬ 
tion to God .... This notion has 
ever been still more injurious to Reli¬ 


gion than to Science : for Science soon 
overleaps and treads down the fences 
which are thus erected to check it; but 
as Religion cannot possibly maintain 
the positions, which she is thus engaged 
to defend, her failure in this field shakes 
the confidence in her power even within 
her own province .”—The Mission of the 
Comforter , note B. p. 395. 

In this passage the writer appears to 
me to have fallen into another extreme. 
I must, however refer the reader to 
Lecture viiL infra, for some remarks in 
reply to the general idea thus put for¬ 
ward respecting the fallibility of Scrip¬ 
ture when alluding to “ astronomy, or 
geology, or history.’* 

1 See the remarks on the nature of 
that Spiritual influence which presided 
over the composition of the Bible, as 
distinguished from the ordinary graces 
of the Holy Ghost to which the name 
Inspiration has also been assigned 
see supra , p. 236, &c. 
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their previous experience, and awakened spiritual life . 1 The 
foregoing remarks, of themselves, afford, as I have just observed, 


1 Such is the theory of Elwert, a fol. 
lower of Schleiermacher, to whose views 
I have already referred (p. 239, note), 
and from whose works Steudel, in the 
treatise quoted above (p. 277, note *), 
adduces the following propositions: 
“ The influence of the Holy Spirit, in 
the case of the Apostles, was not a sug¬ 
gestion of elaborated ideas and know¬ 
ledge ; still less a dictation of words: 
but the Spirit wrought in them Faith, 
by virtue of which they appropriated 
the revelation of Christ; and from this 
revelation, by means of Faith, they de¬ 
veloped, in the natural way of reflec¬ 
tion, their religious ideas and concep¬ 
tions.Infallibility is not to be 

attributed to them in historical matters 
of a collateral nature, in unessential 
points of deduction from their ideas and 
of statement of doctrineand, gene¬ 
rally, in anything which when com¬ 
pared with the foundation of Faith 
(regarded as the spirit of Holy Scrip¬ 
ture), appears to be formal" — loc. at., 
s. 109. In the following number of his 
Journal (s. 3, ff), Steudel proceeds to 
examine the statement here made,— 
viz., that in the representations of reli¬ 
gious truth by the Apostles, errors 
could find room: adducing Eiwert’s 
principle, that “ Christian knowledge is 
based upon a Christian frame of mind.” 
Referring to this principle, Steudel 
shows how the source of this writer’s 
error ponsists in his confounding the 
two significations of which the expres¬ 
sion “ Christian knowledge ” is suscep¬ 
tible. This phrase denotes, (1.) the 
knowledge, obtained by revelation or 
by personal experience or historically, 
of what Christianity imports to be ; or 
(2) it denotes the manner in which 
Christian Truth (when the historical 
knowledge of it has been already con¬ 


veyed to us), has been appropriated by 
us, and made our own. In this latter 
sense our Lord observes : “ If any man 
is willing (idv ns to do His will 
he shall know {yvuxssrai) of the doctrine 
whether it be of God."—S. John vii. 17. 
Now when Christ again tells the Apos¬ 
tles (S. John xvi. 12, 13): “ I have yet 
many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now. Howbeit, when 
He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, He 
shall guide you into all the truth ,.”— 
He, assuredly, cannot have meant that 
the knowledge to be thus acquired was of 
the same nature as that resulting from 
the mode of appropriating Divine Truth 
of which He had formerly spoken:—He 
must clearly have intended to intimate 
those new disclosures by the Holy 
Ghost which, like His own teaching, 
could subsequently be brought home to 
the hearts of believers. S. Paul points 
out the distinction between these two 
senses : “Knowledge (yvCxns) [i. e., a 
mere acquaintance with the facts of 
Christianity] puffeth up, but charity 
edifieth.”—1 Cor. viii. 1 : in other 
words, the link that unites both kinds 
of knowledge, and stamps the former 
as genuinely Christian, is •* loveor, 
as S. John declares, “ he that loveth 
not, knoweth not (outc tyvu) God.”— 
1 S. John iv. 8. Cf. the language of 
Eph. i. 17, 18, with the grounds of 
“ignorance” assigned in ch. iv. 18. 
From the necessity of the Spirit’s influ¬ 
ence to evoke in the souls of all Chris¬ 
tians— whether writers of Scripture, or 
members of the Church at large—the 
state of feeling here described, the 
school of Schleiermacher has strangely 
inferred that no other species of Spi¬ 
ritual influence was required in order 
originally to communicate “historical 
Christianity” to the Apostles. Who, 
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a sufficient refutation of this theory : l but it is completely sub¬ 
verted by what the New Testament tells us of the two great 
preachers of Christianity, S. Peter and S. Paul.* 

The most superficial glance at the history of S. Peter must 
render it impossible to maintain that his statement of Christian 
doctrine, on the Day of Pentecost, was the mere deduction of his 
own understanding from his previous knowledge of Christ's life 
and acts. Should it, however, be regarded as a matter of doubt 
whether his development of the Christian scheme on that occa¬ 
sion were really a direct result from the inward suggestions of 
the Holy Ghost, such doubt must disappear when the subsequent 
narrative is considered. Were we ignorant, indeed, of the events 
which followed, it might have appeared inconceivable that the 
principle laid down by the Apostle, in this his first address after 
the descent of the Holy Ghost—“ The promise is unto you, and 
to your children, and to all that are afar off , 8 even as many as the 
Lord our God shall call”—could have left behind any scruple as 
to the reception of the Gentiles into the Church of Christ. The 
account, nevertheless, of bis ecstatic vision in the tanner's house 
at Joppa, proves that S. Peter quite misapprehended the bearing 
of these words. No one can maintain for a moment that the 
knowledge which he derived from that Vision was the result of 
his previous Christian experience. He expressly states that it 
was a completely new disclosure which he could not have elicited 
of himself, but which God unfolded to his view in opposition to 
his former prejudices ; 4 —a fact which clearly indicates that, when 


for example, can imagine that when 
S. Paul speaks of “ the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus," and “counts all things 
but loss’* in comparison with “know¬ 
ing Him, and the power of His Resur¬ 
rection” (Phil. iii. 8-10),—who ,I say, 
can imagine that the Apostle was not 
already in possession of the whole 
Gospel scheme? It surely cannot be 
inferred from the Apostle’s fervent 
prayer for a more personal appropria¬ 
tion of the great truths which he had 
preached, that he had hitherto been 
but imperfectly acquainted with those 


truths themselves; or that his know¬ 
ledge of them could have been inter¬ 
mingled with error. See supra , p. 146, 
note *. 

1 Passages such as Acts iv. 8 ; xiii. 9, 
clearly imply a special illapse of Spiri¬ 
tual influence, distinct from any sense 
in which Inspiration, as bestowed upon 
Christians in general, can be under¬ 
stood. 

* Cf. also supra , pp. 211-223, the facts 
as to the Old Testament Prophets. 

8 Kal xcusip rots els / uucpdp .—Acts ii. 39. 

4 S. Peter said to the company at 
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need required, the Holy Ghost poured new light upon certain 
of the Apostles' own statements which had not previously been 
illuminated, even for themselves. We further learn from the 
sacred historian that even this revelation did not remove all 
occasion of doubt . 1 It settled, it is true, the controversy as to 
the reception of the Gentiles into the Church : but the question 
of discipline still remained open; and this difficulty was only 
solved after protracted discussion , 2 and by the renewed guidance 
of the Holy Ghost . 8 Thus we see how very gradually the whole 
truth burst upon the Apostles. Not even S. Peter's Vision dis¬ 
played it on all its sides; and hence, even of ourselves we can 
discern how truly Christ could say of the revelations to be sub¬ 
sequently given, “ Ye cannot bear them now.” 

Fresh light is cast upon the nature of the Spirit's agency in 
the case of the Apostles, by the statements of S. Paul in his 
Epistle to the Galatians. In that Epistle he pointedly and re¬ 
peatedly declares, and, as one might almost say, goes out of his 
way to insist upon the fact that never, during many years of his 
labours as a preacher of the Gospel, had his intimacy with the 
other Apostles been such as to afford any explanation of his 


the house of Cornelius : “Ye know 
how that it is an unlawful thing for a 
man that is a Jew to keep company, or 
come unto one of another nation : but 
God hath showed me that I should not 
call any man common or unclean.’*— 
Acts x. 28; cf. vv. 14,15. See Steudel, 
loc. cit ., s. 7. It may be well to observe, 
that S. Peter in this memorable dis¬ 
course conveys in six verses (ver. 36-41) 
an epitome of the Gospel of S. Mark. 
In w. 36, 37, is defined the point of 
time from which the Synoptical Gos¬ 
pels date the opening of Christ’s mi¬ 
nistry: ver. 38 details His Unction by 
the Holy Spirit from which that mi¬ 
nistry and its miraculous course pro¬ 
ceeded : ver. 39 indicates the events to 
which the Evangelists were called to 
bear witness : w. 40, 41, comprise the 


Lord’s Crucifixion, Resurrection, and 
how He appeared to the disciples, to¬ 
gether with His eating and drinking 
with them “after He rose from the 
dead.” CfL Thiersch, “Versuch rur 
Herstell.,” s. in. 

1 “ And certain men which came down 
from Judea taught the brethren, and 
said, Except ye be circumcised after the 
manner of Moses, ye cannot be saved.” 
—Acts xv. 1, &c. 

* “ And the Apostles and elders came 
together for to consider of this matter. 
And when there had been much dis¬ 
puting (tri/frnfcrcws), Peter rose up and 
said,” &c.— it., w. 6, 7. 

3 “ It seemed good to the Holy Ghost 
and to us—'Edo^er 7dp ry Ylvzvfxan 
t$ ' Ay Up koI iifuy ."— Ib. y ver. 28. See 
infra, p. 297, note *. 
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knowledge of Christian doctrine . 1 As he dwells, with emphasis, 
on the additional circumstance that, in his final interview with 
the “ pillars” of the Church, he had proved his perfect agreement 
with them in doctrine, and that those great Apostles had made 
no new disclosures to him, 2 —it is clear that they must have been 
both well assured as to the nature of his powers, and fully con¬ 
vinced of his profound insight into the mysteries of the Faith, 
when they acknowledged him as the person qualified above all 
others for labouring among the Gentiles, and when they in¬ 
trusted to him “ the Gospel of the uncircumcision.” Without 
a special revelation, the knowledge which S. Paul thus claims 
for himself could only have been obtained from the most intimate 
converse with the other disciples of Christ: we are compelled, 
therefore, to admit, in the absence of any such converse, that the 
effect of the divine influence was far different from that of merely 
casting new light upon particulars of which he had been pre¬ 
viously aware. Had the promised aid of the Holy Ghost been 
merely designed to unfold the sense of what Christ had taught 
while on earth;—did the inspiration of the Apostles, in short, 
merely consist in the fact of the Divine Spirit kindling a new life 
in their souls, by which a greater degree of clearness was diffused 
over their former ideas;—how can we account for S. Paul's dis¬ 
claimer of all the human means which alone could have enabled 
him to acquire any accurate knowledge of our Lord's teaching ? 
This passage in bis Epistle, therefore, can only be explained by 


1 “ I certify you, brethren, that the 
Gospel which was preached of me is 
not after man ; for I neither received it 
of man, neither was I taught it, but by 

the revelation of Jesus Christ. 

When it pleased God .... to reveal 
His Son in me ... . immediately I 
conferred not with flesh and blood : 
neither went I up to Jerusalem to them 
which were Apostles before me : but 
I went into Arabia .... Then after 
three years I went up to Jerusalem to 
see Peter, and abode with him fifteen 
days. But other of the Apostles saw I 
none, save James the Lord’s brother. 


. . . Then, fourteen years after, I went 
up again to Jerusalem . . . And when 
James, Cephas, and John, who seemed 
[or “ were reputed ”] to be pillars, per¬ 
ceived the grace that was given unto 
me,” &c.—Gal. i.; ii. 

On the words here quoted from Gal. 
i. 12—d\X 4 5 t’ droKaXv^tojs Tt^oD Xp. 
—Bishop Ellicott notes : “ From Jesus 
Christ; gen. subject !/, 2 Cor. xii. I. 
Christ was the author of it. This seems 
necessary to obtain a proper antithesis 
to wapd dvdp .” 

2 ’E^toi 7dp oi SoKouyres ovdty xpoa- 
oWflevro.—Gal. ii. 6. 
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admitting that the Apostle had received a direct revelation from 
Christ, imparting to him new truths, and giving him a compre¬ 
hensive insight into the doctrines of Christianity. 

S. Paul’s express statement to this effect is illustrated, in an 
interesting manner, by the fact that although he was the bearer 
of the inspired decree of the Council of Jerusalem to the Churches, 
—which decree, be it observed, related to the very question dis¬ 
cussed in his Epistle to the Galatians,—he never alludes to this 
decision of the Council; nor does he, in any part of his writings, 
appeal to its authority . 1 Of the historical facts made known to 
S. Paul by immediate revelation, and which enabled him to dis¬ 
pense with the ordinary sources of information, I need only men¬ 
tion the Institution of the Eucharist, the knowledge of which he 
expressly tells us he had “.received of the Lord.”* 

The facts, to which attention has been drawn in these latter 
remarks, afford examples of how the promise was accomplished 
that the “ Comforter ” was to teach the Apostles all things; 
Christ’s additional assurance, that all things were to be brought 
to their remembrance , was no less accurately fulfilled. This cir¬ 
cumstance the sacred writers expressly take notice of, and inti¬ 
mate by the established formula— ifjarq<rd'i)<rav. Thus, S. John, 
having related the question of the Jews, “ What sign showest 
Thou unto us ?” and our Lord’s reply, “ Destroy this Temple, 
and in three days I will raise it up,”—goes on to explain : “ But 
He spake of the Temple of His Body: when, therefore, He was 


1 Acts xv. 25. Thiersch (lac cit., 
s. 81), on the other hand, considers this 
fact to be merely a proof that the 
Epistle of the “ Council of Jerusalem ” 
was not regarded as conveying perma¬ 
nent commands, or as a sacred docu¬ 
ment. To which I would answer, that 
the opposite conclusion seems estab¬ 
lished as well by the statement that S. 
Paul, on his second missionary journey 
to Asia Minor, delivered to the several 
cities through which he passed “the 
Decrees for to keep, that were ordained 
of the Apostles and Elders which were 


at Jerusalem ” (Acts xvi. 4) as by 
the manner in which “James and all 
the elders” subsequently appealed to 
this same Epistle; “ As touching the 
Gentiles which believe, we have writ - 
ten (or rather “enjoined by Utter? 
ir€<TT€(\afi€v) t and concluded,” &c.— 
Acts, xxi. 25. Cf. infra , p. 297, 
note a . 

* “ I have received of the Lord, that 
which I also delivered unto you; that 
the Lord Jesus, the same night in which 
He was betrayed,” &c.—I Cor. xi. 23. 
Cf. ch. xv. 3, &c. 
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risen from the dead, His disciples remembered that He had said 
this unto them .” 1 * 3 Again, as the same Evangelist observes more 
fully: “ These things understood not His disciples at the first: 
but when Jesus was glorified, then remembered they that these 
things were written of Him, and that they had done these things 
unto Him.”* Or to quote a still more apposite example—in 
the account of another inspired historian we read that S. Peter 
when describing to those “ that were of the circumcision ” the 
descent of the Holy Ghost in the house of Cornelius, takes occa¬ 
sion to observe: “ Then remembered I the word of the Lord, 
how that He said, John indeed baptized with water, but ye 
shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost .” 8 

It has been already noted, when referring to the accounts 
transmitted to us in the Synoptical Gospels of the promises of 
divine guidance which Christ gave to His disciples, that we are 
ourselves able to form an opinion as to the manner in which 
those promises were fulfilled. The same remark may also be 
made as to the accomplishment of the assurance recorded by 
S. John. How aptly each speech or saying, as given by the differ¬ 
ent sacred writers, corresponds to the speaker's exact position ; 4 * * * 
—how the language of Christ soars above the range of human 
expression, and is, in all the Gospels, stamped with a unity and 
a sublimity peculiarly its own:—how, on the other hand, the 
various traits of individual character are preserved in the case of 
each personage whose history or words are introduced by the 


1 S. John ii. 18-22. Cf. ver. 17, 
where Ps. lxix. 9 is quoted with the 
remark—“His disciples remembered 
(ipv 1 i<T$r}<rav) that it was written,” &c. 

*S. John xii. 16. Cf. S. Luke 
xxiv. 8. 

3 Acts xi. 16. 

4 A competent judge has observed of 
the Acts of the Apostles : “ It deserves 
particularly to be remarked thatS. Luke 

has well supported the character of 

each person, whom he has introduced 

as delivering a public harangue, and 

has very faithfully and happily preserv¬ 


ed the manner of speaking which was 
peculiar to each of his orators.”—J. D. 
Michaelis, Introd. to the N. T. (Marsh’s 
transl. vol iii. part i. p. 332). Cf. e. g., 
the often quoted fact by which the 
Epistle of the Church, Acts xv. 23-29, 
is shown to have been the composition 
of S. James ; viz., the occurrence in its 
superscription of the term xafpeur which 
is found in the superscription of the 
Epistle of S. James, but in none other 
of the New Testament Epistles. Again: 
“Notissimum est omnibus grace doctis, 
esse \ 6 yov verbum, ore prolatum, 
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Evangelists, or in the Acts of the Apostles:—all such topics 
have been often and forcibly dwelt upon. To take a single in¬ 
stance :—how completely does that precious fragment of one of 
our Lord’s discourses commencing with the words “ Come unto 
Me all ye that labour and are heavy laden,”—and which S. Mat¬ 
thew alone of the Evangelists has preserved, 1 —bring before 
us the whole genius and spirit of those sayings of Christ which 
are recorded in the narrative of ‘ the Apostle of Love ’! For 
those, indeed, who question the inspiration of the sacred writers 
it becomes a duty to explain how men uneducated and unrefined; 
writing, too, without mutual concert;, and harassed as well by 
internal controversy as by external persecution, could ever have 
painted such a Character 2 as that of Christ; or how they could 
have preserved its peculiar features untinged by any colours 


singulis litteris compositum; ignorat 
nemo significare \ 6 yov rationem human- 
am quae cogitat et percipit, qux tamen 
significatio in N. T. non occurrit, 
excepto loco Act. xviii. 14, in ore 
gentilis” —Olshauscn, Opusc. Theol. 
p. 127. 

l S. Matt. xi. 28-30. Cf. also the 
statement of ver. 27, and of S. Luke 
x. 22 (“ All things are delivered unto 
Me of My Father: and no man know- 
eth the Son,” &c.), with the doctrine 
which is developed in the opening 
verses of S. John’s Gospel. Numerous 
instances of this same unity of character 
may be adduced. Compare, for ex¬ 
ample, as follows: S. John xii. 25, 26, 
with S. Matt. x. 38, 39; S. John iv. 
44, with S. Matt. xiii. 57; S. John 
xiii. 20, with S. Matt. x. 40; S. John 
xv. 20, with S. Matt. x. 24, &c., &c. 
Not less remarkable is the agreement of 
the Evangelists in their narratives of 
events. E. g., the betrayal of S. Peter; 
the anointing of Christ’s feet; the con¬ 
duct of Pilate ; cf. especially S. John 
xii. 7, 8, with S. Matt. xxvi. 11, 12, &c. 
See Tholuck, “ Glaubwurd. der evang. 
Gesch., s. 324, ff.; and Giescler, “ Die 


Ensteh. der schriftl. Evang.” s. 137. 
Hug points out that any apparent 
difference in the features of our Lord’s 
character, as drawn by S. John and 
by the other Evangelists, has arisen 
solely from the different nature of the 
subjects of their respective Gospels,—S. 
John chiefly referring to Christ’s minis¬ 
try and discourses in Judea among the 
learned of His nation, to whom it was 
necessary to expound His high origin, 
and His future destiny; the Synoptists, 
on the other hand, confining themselves, 
in great measure, to a narrative of the 
events in Galilee, and of our Lord’s 
addresses to the people at large. See 
his “ Einleitung,” Th. II. § 57, s. 184. 

* It has been well remarked that no 
single expression of a trivial character, 
or which does not convey the most pro¬ 
found truth, has been ascribed to our 
Lord in the Gospels. Compare, on 
the other hand, the few sayings attribu¬ 
ted to Him, and preserved by Tradi¬ 
tion, which Mr. Jones has collected in 
his work on the Canon, vol. i. p. 408, 
&c. The Character of our Lord, as it 
stands forth in the New Testament nar¬ 
rative, in its unity and sublimity, is 
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reflected from their own . 1 Or when, in the New Testament 
history, we find details of events, of discourses, of parables, the 
significance of which often depends upon the force of a single 
term, all repeated, after the lapse of so many years, with every 
internal mark of truthfulness and accuracy,—for example, the 
discourses preserved in the Gospel of S. John,—our opponents 
may again be fairly asked, what unassisted human memory could 
have achieved such a task as this ? But, here also, as in the case 
of the accomplishment of the other promises already referred to, 
we can summon to our aid a witness whose testimony is unex¬ 
ceptionable : whose testimony, moreover, shows how weighty 
an argument the fact now before us supplies. 

One of the services which Strauss has unconsciously rendered 
to the Christian cause is the clear light in which he has exhibited 
the alternatives betweeen which we have to choose. This writer 


unique in history. Are we to believe, 
asks Quinet (“ Revue des deux 
Mondes,” 1838, p. 495), that the strange 
mixture of races, Hebrews, Greeks, 
Syrians, Egyptians, Romans, the Gram¬ 
marians of Alexandria, and the Scribes 
of Jerusalem—the worshippers of Jeho¬ 
vah, of Mithras, and of Serapis,—have 
all combined, notwithstanding their 
diverse origins, creeds, institutions, and 
manners, in inventing, with one spirit, 
the same ideal ? So far, indeed, were 
the peasants of Palestine from having 
the capacity to develop this ideal, that 
we find the great majority of Christ’s 
Parables end with the allegation that 
His doctrine was too sublime for the 
people to comprehend. 

1 The truth of this assertion has been 
denied by Strauss, who alleges that 
S. John not only makes our Lord speak 
(e. g., ch. iii. 16-21) in 44 that metaphy¬ 
sical strain ” peculiar to the Evangelist 
himself; but also S. John the Baptist 
41 that unmystical Old Testament Pro¬ 
phet * (i. 15-18; iii. 27-36) : facts on 
which Strauss especially insists, terming 


them 44 das Hauptmoment in dieser 
Sache.” In reply Tholuck (foe. cit ., s. 
330, ff.) justly asks, on what grounds 
does Strauss assume that the passage 
S. John iii. 16, &c., is anything else 
than the Evangelist’s own inspired com¬ 
ment on his Master’s words ? It is true 
that S. John does not mark the transi¬ 
tion from ver 15 to ver. 16 ; but this is 
an ordinary feature of his style. Thus, 
in ch. i. i6-i8, the words are assuredly 
not those of the Baptistver. 16 
( 44 Of his fulness have all we received, 
and grace for grace ”) being obviously 
a continuation of the words ir\fiprjs 
Xdptros Kal dXrjOelas in ver. 14 ; and 
ver. 15 being inserted parenthetically, 
in order to strengthen the Evangelist’s 
statement,—for we are to remember 
that S. John had been the Baptist’s disci¬ 
ple. Of this mode of writing, ver. 7 
affords another example. On ch. iii. 
27-36, we may note,—(1.) The form of 
the passage ver. 31-36, is in obvious 
contrast with the Baptist’s usual mode 
of expression ;—it at once leads to the 
conclusion that the Evangelist himself 
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has devoted a considerable portion of his elaborate treatise to a 
discussion of two classes of opinions which are logical ‘opposites;* 
and between which he considers the opposition to be that techni¬ 
cally termed ‘ contrariety —in other words, he considers both 
opinions to be false . 1 The one class of opinions is that of the 
Rationalists; the other, that of the Supematuralists—as Strauss 
terms those who maintain the possibility and the fact of a Divine 
Revelation. Parallel with his series of assaults upon each par¬ 
ticular of the Gospel narrative, Strauss combats separately each 
of these opinions. The Rationalist—to borrow Strauss's own 
description—“ firmly maintains the historical truth of the Gos¬ 
pel narratives, and he aims to weave them into one consecutive, 
chronologically arranged, detail of facts; but he explains away 
every trace of immediate divine agency, and denies all superna¬ 
tural intervention .” 8 Accepting as perfectly conclusive this wri- 


is the speaker. (2.) This conclusion is 
supported by the analogy of S. John’s 
style, of which some instances have been 
just exhibited. (3.) In ver. 26 the 
Baptist states of Christ, “all men 
come to Himwhile at ver. 32, the 
Evangelist, speaking of a different pe¬ 
riod, alleges that “no man receiveth 
His testimonycf. ch. xii. 37. (4.) If 

we examine the words which S. John 
actually does ascribe to the Baptist,— 
viz., ch. i. 19-36, and ch. iiL 27-30— 
we shall perceive that they either are 
identical with his language as given in 
the other Gospels, or contain no more 
than what is perfectly explicable as 
proceeding from one who filled the 
character of an Old Testament Prophet. 
Mr. Westcott observes: “Though no 
one will deny that S. John was led by 
his natural peculiarities to dwell chiefly 
on a certain form of our Lord’s teach¬ 
ing, and to employ a singular phraseo¬ 
logy in setting forth its import, yet he 
nowhere attributes the key-words of 
his system to others; our Saviour still 
speaks in his Gospel as the ‘ Son of 
God,* or the ‘ Son of Man,’ and not as 


the * Word,’ or * God.* ”— Elements of 
Gosp. Harm., p. 68. As to S. John iii. 
10-21, Mr. Westcott, like Tholuck, 
points out that ver. 16 is a parenthesis 
suggested by the last words of ver. 15 ; 
and w. 18-21 a similar commentary 
on ver. 17.— Ibid., note. 

1 In the Preface to the first German 
edition of the “ Life of Jesus,” Strauss 
writes: “ The exegesis of the ancient 
Church set out from the double presuppo¬ 
sition ; first, that the Gospels contained 
a history, and secondly that this history 
was a supernatural one. Rationalism re¬ 
jected the latter of the presuppositions, 
but only to cling the more tenaciously 
to the former, maintaining that these 
books present unadulterated, though 
only natural, history. Science cannot 
rest satisfied with this half measure: the 
other presupposition also must be re¬ 
linquished.”—Chapman’s transl., vol. i. 
p. x. London, 1846. 

* Ibid., p. 19. Eichhom and the 
other Rationalists, continues Strauss, 
considered 44 the miraculous in the sacred 
history as a drapery which needs only 
to be drawn aside in order to disclose 
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tor's refutation of Rationalism , 1 there remain but two systems, 
which are, logically speaking, ‘ contradictory ’ one to the other 
—systems, that is, of which one must be false, and the other 
true : namely, the system of Strauss himself, according to which 
the Gospel history is a fable ; and that which he justly describes 
as “ the doctrine of the Church.” In this point of view, there¬ 
fore, I adduce Strauss as a witness in support of that argument 


the pure historic form."— p. 21. Of 
Rationalism in general, and its source, 
Quinet pointedly observes : u Ce sys- 
teme conservait fidelement, comme on 
le voit, le corps entier de la tradition; 
il n’en supprimait que Fame. C&ait 
P application de la theologie de Spi- 
nosa dans le sens le plus born£, A la 
manure de ceux qui ne voient dans sa 
m&aphysique que 1’ apothdose de la 
matiere brute.”— loc. cit. t p. 469. 

1 Taking Paulus as the exponent of 
rationalism, Strauss writes : “ With re¬ 
gard to this account of the angelic ap¬ 
parition [S. Luke i. 26] given by 
Paulus,—and the other explanations 
are either of essentially similar charac¬ 
ter, or are so manifestly untenable as 
not to need refutation,—it may be ob¬ 
served that the object so laboriously 
striven after is not attained. Paulus 
fails to free the narrative of the mar¬ 
vellous . . . Paulus has in fact substi¬ 
tuted a miracle of chance for a mira¬ 
cle of God. Should it be said, that to 
God nothing is impossible, or to chance 
nothing is impossible, both explanations 
are equally precarious and unscientific. 
.... The natural explanation makes 
too light of the incredibly accurate ful¬ 
filment of a prediction originating, as it 
supposes, in an unnatural, over-excited 
state of mind. In no other province of 
inquiry would the realization of a pre¬ 
diction which owed its birth to a vision 
be found credible, even by the Ration¬ 
alist.Is Biblical history to be 

judged by one set of laws, and profane 


history by another?—an assumption 
which the Rationalist is compelled to 
make, if he admits as credible in the 
Gospels that which he rejects as un¬ 
worthy of credit in every other history: 
—which is, in fact, to fall back on the 
supranaturalistic point of view; since 
the assumption, that the natural laws 
which govern in every other province 
are not applicable to sacred history, is 
the very essential of supranaturalism.” 
—Part 1. ch. i. § 18 {loc, cil., vol. i. 
p. no, &c.). Again: “ The narrative 
of the cure of the blind man at Beth- 
saida, and that of the cure of a * man 
that was deaf and had an impediment 
in his speech,* which are both peculiar 
to Mark (viii. 22, &c.; vii. 32, &c.), are 
the especial favourites of all rational¬ 
istic commentators. If, they exclaim, 
in the other evangelical narratives of 
cures, the accessory circumstances by 
which the facts might be explained were 
but preserved as they are here, we could 
prove historically that Jesus did not 
heal by His mere word, and profound 
investigators might discover the natural 
means by which His cures were effected. 
[Strauss adds in a note, “These are 
nearly the words of Paulus, ‘Exeg. 

Hand-buch,* ii. s. 312, 391.”]. 

The complacency of the rationalistic 
commentators in these narratives of 
Mark, is liable to be disturbed by the 
frigid observation, that here, also, the 
circumstances which are requisite to 
render the natural explanation possible 
are not given by the Evangelists them- 
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for Inspiration from which this digression has started. When 
laying down “ criteria by which to distinguish the unhistorical 1 
in the Gospel narrative,” Strauss gives as his negative criterion: 
—“ That the matter related by an Evangelist could not have 
taken place in the manner described, when the narration is irre¬ 
concilable with the known and universal laws which govern the 
course of events.” Of this dogma he gives the following illus¬ 
tration : “ By the same rule it is contrary to all the laws belong¬ 
ing to the human faculty of memory that long discourses, such 
as those of Jesus given in the fourth Gospel, could have been 
faithfully recollected and reproduced .” 8 All must admit that 
evidence more unexceptionable as to the fact here stated cannot 
be adduced: and I build upon it a conclusion which is, as I have 
observed, the logical ‘ contradictory ’ of that of Strauss. 

We come next to consider the manner in which the sacred 
writers express themselves as to the result of the divine influence 
by which, as we have seen, they had been so distinctly assured 
that their words and acts should be guided. The passages of 
Scripture which bear upon this branch of the subject may be 


selves, but are interpolated by the said 
commentators. For in both cases Mark 
furnishes the saliva only; the effica¬ 
cious powder is infused by Paulus and 
Venturini: it is they alone who make 
the introduction of the fingers into the 
ears first a medical examination, and 
then an operation ; and it is they alone 
who, contrary to the signification of 
language, explain the words, iwiTidtvai 
rhs x^P 0 -* 4*1 Tot>$ 6<pdaX[xovt, ‘to lay 
the hands upon the eyes/ as implying 
a surgical operation on those organs/’ 
—Part II. ch. ix. § 95 (loc. cit., voL ii. 
p. 293, &C.). 

1 This is the usual euphemism em¬ 
ployed in modem times as a substitute 
for the more honest adjective— -false. 
E. g., Neander writes : “ Matthew 
(iii. 7) states expressly that ‘ many Phari¬ 
sees and Sadducees came to John’s 
Baptism;’ and the form of the state¬ 


ment distinguishes these from the or¬ 
dinary throng. It seems somewhat 
unhistorical that these sects, so oppo¬ 
site to each other, should be named 
together here ... It does not follow, 
however, that the mention of the Phari¬ 
sees is in the same predicament: on the 
contrary, the historical citation of the 
latter may have given rise to the unhis- 

iorical mention of the Sadducees.”_ 

Life of Christ , § 36. (Bohn’s transl., 
p. 15). Having noticed Neander’s as¬ 
sertion, Mr. Westcott acutely points out 
that in S. Matthew’s Gospel alone is 
the Baptist “ particularly described as 
addressing the several bodies of the 
Jewish Church;” and observes: “ S. 
Matthew gives the relation of each reli¬ 
gious party of the Jews to Christianity, 
as S. Luke of each social class”—toe. 
dt„ p. 97. 

* Loc. cit., § 16, vol. L p. 89. 
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reduced to two classes. The first class illustrates the harmony 
which is assumed to subsist between the divine and the human 
intelligence; and affords a striking confirmation of the views 
respecting Inspiration which have been advocated in these 
Discourses. The second class of passages exhibits the manner 
in which inspired men claim infallible authority for their own 
words and writings. 

I. In the first place, the texts already quoted, and especially 
those from S. John’s Gospel, imply that a Presence of the Lord, 
by His Spirit, was to abide with His chosen witnesses. In such 
statements it is also implied that there was to be no contrast 
between the divine and human principles of life;—no such con¬ 
trast, I mean, as subsists (to borrow the language of philosophy) 
between object and subject: nor was there to be, on the other 
hand, a merely ‘ mechanical/ or a merely ideal intermixture of 
the two principles; but a vital ‘ dynamical ’ combination, or 
interpenetration of the human spirit and the divine. It is to be 
inferred, therefore, that the effect produced in every such case 
by the Holy Spirit’s influence was a completely harmonious 
blending of the human and the divine intelligence; and that the 
result of this combination—whether we speak of the Old or 
of the New Testament—was that distinct energy which has 
received the name of Inspiration. This fact is clearly exempli¬ 
fied by the manner in which the words of the Old Testament 
are quoted, and are, at times, attributed to their divine and their 
human author, indifferently. 1 For example: Christ, having 
prefaced His quotation from one of the Psalms 2 with the words 


1 See supra, p. 262, note *. A strik¬ 
ing example is supplied by Christ’s 
quotation: “Have ye not read that 
He, which made them (6 ronfcras) at 
the beginning, made them male and 
female; and said\ ( koX ebrcv), For this 
cause,” &c. (S. Matt. xix. 4, S'), where 
«ccU elrev must be referred to 6 roofcras, 
while we know from Gen. ii. 24, that 
Adam was the speaker. The inference 
is obvious: God, by His Spirit, was the 


source from which the sentiment pro¬ 
ceeded. 

* Ps. cx., quoted in S. Mark xii. 36 
—Airrbs AautS etxev iv r$ Ilyaj/uari 

r<p 'Aylip . AMs AavtS \iyct 

aMv Kvpioy. In proof of the asser¬ 
tion that “the Spirit of God and of 
His Logos spoke in the authors of the 
Psalms,” Sack observes, that “ David's 
own testimony respecting his call to 
speak through the Spirit of the Lord 

u 2 
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“ David himself said by the Holy Ghost,” immediately adds: 
“ David, therefore, himself calleth Him Lord; and whence is He 
then his son ?” Again: S. Matthew writes 1 that Christ on one 
occasion quoted the Fourth Commandment with the remark: 
“ For God commanded, saying ; v while in the parallel narrative 
of S. Mark we read : “ For Moses said, Honour thy father and 
thy mother.” * Once more: S. Paul applied to the Jews at Rome 
the language of Prophecy: “ Well spake the Holy Ghost by 
Esaias the prophetthe same passage being cited by S. John 
under the simple form, “ These things said Esaias.” 8 And this 
class of illustrations, founded on the manner of quoting the Old 
Testament, may be summed up by the usage, so striking in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, according to which each of the three 
divisions of the former Scriptures—“ the Law, the Prophets, and 
the Psalms”—is, in express terms, adduced as the language of 
the Holy Ghost. 4 The Old Testament writings, therefore, with 
reference to their inward principle, are described as “ given by 


[‘ The Spirit of the Lord spake by me, 
and His Word was in my tongue’], 
2 Sam. xxiii. I, 2, is as clear as it is 
important; with which agrees Christ's 
recognition of David having spoken 4 in 
Spirit ’ (S. Matt. xxii. 43) ; and the 
Apostle Peter’s recognition of his being 
a Prophet in the fullest sense of the 
word (Acts ii. 30).”— Apologttik, s. 280. 

1 S. Matt. xv. 4; or, as Tischendorf 
and Lachmann read, *0 yAp Beds drew. 

* S. Mark vii. 10— Mow<r^s yAp clxcp. 
So also, in S. Luke’s account (xx. 37), 
our Lord quotes Exod. iii. 6, with the 
words, “Moses showed at the bush, 
when he calleth the Lord the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob; while in S. Matthew’s 
(xxii. 31) the form of citation, 44 Have ye 
not read that which was spoken unto you 
by God ?” is given as being equivalent. 

* Td II vcvfw. rd "Ayi0* AdX^rev 3iA 
H<ralou—Acts xxviii. 25. Tat/ra elrev 
Heralds—S. John xii. 41; cf. ver. 38. 
Origen, commenting on S. Peters quo¬ 


tation from the Psalms, Acts i. 16 {rip 
ypatp^v ip xpotlxev rd ID. rd "Aytor 
diA ard/xaros Aaufd), profoundly ob¬ 
serves : TTpoauxoTTOitt rd IDev/ua rd 
" Ay lov iv rots xpoifA/rous, koI 4 An xpoa- 
taxoxoL-fpv rbv Bed* ovk tarur 6 Beds 
d XaXtD, AXXA rd ID. rd "Ay. 4k 
xpocunrov roG BeoO XaXe? • koI iAr 
xpoataxoxovfpv rbv Xpurrbv, ovk torur 
6 Xpurrbs d XaXu> p, dXXA rd ID. rd "Ay. 
4 i c xpoodjxov toG XpurroG XaXe* * oOtco 
kAm xpoourxoxoiijojj rdr xpwfAfrrjv, if 
rd* Xad* iKeivor, if rd* Xad* rovroy, 
if 6 Ti Sip-ore xpoowxoxoiei, rd "Ay10* 
IDcCfia 4 <rrl rd xdvra xpoouxoxoioGv, 
—Hoi nil. in Act . Apost ., t. iv. p. 405. 

4 (1.) The references to the descrip¬ 
tion given by Moses of the Holy of 
Holies, and of the rites connected with 
the Temple-Ceremonial, are followed 
by an exposition introduced with the 
words, 44 The Holy Ghost this signify¬ 
ing.”—Heb. ix. 8. (2.) The words of 
Jeremiah are applied with the remark, 
44 The Holy Ghost also is a witness to 
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Inspiration of God,” their language being regarded as the lan¬ 
guage of the Holy Ghost: and thus the Evangelist can say, 
“ All this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
of the Lord by the Prophet.” 1 

From all such passages it is clear that no artificial line of dis¬ 
tinction is to be drawn between the human and the divine ele¬ 
ments of Scripture; while the Old Testament itself presents 
Revelation to our view as it is incorporated with the realities of 
human life by means of divine instruction and divine acts. The 
language and the conduct of men, accordingly, become the chan¬ 
nels whereby God communicates His will; presenting, in some 
cases, a certain opposition to that will, while in others we find 
perfect submission to the training and the guidance of Heaven. 
This relation of mankind to the divine Revelation, the Old 
Testament exhibits not only under the form of external events, 
but also by means of dramatic pictures of the inward life of the 
soul;—as in the Book of Job and in the Psalms, 8 where we look, 


us.”—ch. x. IS. (3). The elaborate 
argument founded on Ps. xcv. com¬ 
mences thus: 44 Wherefore (as the Holy 
Ghost saith), To-day if ye will hear His 
voice.”—ch. iii. 7. “In this remark¬ 
able Epistle God, or the Holy Ghost, 
is continually named as the Speaker in 
the passages quoted from the Old Tes¬ 
tament ; and this not merely in those 
of which it is written in the context of the 
Old Testament Scriptures: 4 God said ;* 
but also in those in which some human 
being speaks—e.g. David, as com¬ 
poser of a Psalm. In this, the view of 
the author clearly expresses itself as to 
the Old Testament and its writers. He 
regarded God as the Principle that 
lived, and wrought, and spoke in them 
all by His Holy Spirit; and, accord¬ 
ingly, Holy Scripture was to him a pure 
work of God , although announced to the 
world by man.”—Olshausen, Die Ect - 
heit des N. Test., s. 170. 

1 t 6 frrjOtw vrb K vplov 8 id (roD 
Trpwprfyrov. —S. Matt i. 22 ; where birb 


denotes that the Lord Himself was the 
source of the prediction; and 8 id, in 
contrast with inch, points out the pro¬ 
phet as the instrument merely of the 
divine will. 

* 44 The more closely we connect our¬ 
selves with them [the Psalms] the more 
will God cease to be to us a shadowy 
form, which cannot hear, nor help, nor 
judge, and to which we can present no 
supplication.”—Hengstenberg, Comm . 
iib. die Psalm., Abhandl. VII., b. iv. 
s. 274. 44 What is there necessary for 

man to know, ” writes Hooker, 44 which 
the Psalms are not able to teach ? . . . 
Heroical magnanimity, exquisite justice, 
grave moderation, exact wisdom, re¬ 
pentance unfeigned, unwearied patience, 
the mysteries of God, the sufferings of 
Christ, the terrors of wrath, the com¬ 
forts of grace, the works of Providence 
over this world, and the promised joys 
of that world which is to come; all 
good necessarily to be either known, or 
done, or had, this one celestial foun- 
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as it were, into the very hearts of oar fellow-men: where the 
Omnipotence of Deity is displayed, not in mastering the pheno¬ 
mena of nature or controlling the coarse of history; bat where 
the strife takes place in the world within, and presents to the 
gaze of all time the different aspects of human life in conflict with 
the Spirit of God. Hence the profound remark of S. Athana¬ 
sius, that the Psalms present to each of us a mirror wherein we 
can see reflected the emotions of our souls. 1 These inspired 
pictures of the inward life of man are to be distinguished from 
what is more properly styled Bevelation, partly by the express 
statements of the sacred writers themselves; partly by the man¬ 
ner in which, while on the one hand the beams of divine troth 
penetrate the physiognomy, as it were, of human life ;* on the 
other hand (as in the Book of Job where God’s Bevelation has 
recognized the great enigma of humanity),* the outlines of that 
human physiognomy are still retained: the master-hand of the 


tain yieldeth.**— Eccl. Polity , b. v., c. 
37, Keble’s ed. vol. iL p. 159. Nor is 
this the language of “mere theologians” 
alone “ David’s life and history, as 
written for us in those Psalms of his, I 
consider to be the truest emblem ever 
given of a man’s moral progress and 
warfare here below. All earnest souls 
will ever discern in it the faithful strug¬ 
gle of an earnest human soul towards 
what is good and best. Struggle often 
baffled, sore baffled, down as into entire 
wreck; yet a struggle never ended; 
ever, with tears, repentance, true un¬ 
conquerable purpose, begun anew. 
Poor human nature! Is not a man’s 
walking, in truth, always that: * a suc¬ 
cession of falls’? Man can do no 
other. In this wild element of a Life, 
he has to struggle onwards ; now 
fallen, deep abased; and ever with 
tears, repentance, with bleeding heart, 
he has to rise again, struggle again still 
onwards .”—Hero Worships by Thomas 
Carlyle, p. 75 - 

1 Kol /xot Bok€l r<p xf/dWorri yeW- 
(rOai rotfrovf, Gxnctp ioovrpop dt r b 
K&T avodv_ K*l avrbv ip avroiS tA 


vfri OCV* airrou Kur/jfiara . . . . #co2 JJXwt 
o&rws iKcurrot if/aXpM vapd row Ilret- 
fiarot ttpTjrcu koI (rwrircucrcu, tbs ip 
avrois, KaOd xpbrepow ctprjrcu, tA Kivij- 
fiara rrjt \fwxfy ijp&p KanufoetcOat ,— 
Epist. ad Marcellin. , t L p. 988. 
“ The character of the Davidical Psalms 
is eminently . . . subjective The mind 
of the prophet is evidently conscious 
and observant of its own workings, of 
the alternations of hope and fear, of 
joy and sorrow: it is acutely sensitive 
of the suggestions of conscience ; it is 
full of meditation, and loves to analyse 
the course of its own thoughts, their 
sources, and their results. .... The 
very burden of all his instructions may 
be concentrated in these words: 1 0 
come hither, and hearken, all ye that 
fear God, and I will tell you what He 
hath done for my soul* ”—Jebb, The 
Book of Psalms t vol. ii. p. 16a 

* Cf. Beck, “ Propad. Entwicklung,” 
s. 250. 

* To quote again the language of 
Mr. Carlyle: “ Biblical critics seem 
agreed that our own Book of Job was 
written in that region of the world. I 
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Spirit preserving for our instruction all the features of the por¬ 
trait ; supplying the lover of truth with an infallible key to 
human knowledge and experience; and the most experienced 
with new pictures of human life, in exhaustless variety. 

Turning, in the next place, to the New Testament, this same 
fact of the harmony of the divine and the human intelligence is 
equally clear, although deducible from premisses somewhat 
different. “ Ye are witnesses of these things,” said Christ: “ and 
behold I send the promise of My Father upon you.” 1 Such was 
the pledge given to the Apostles; and S. Peter subsequently 
asserts its fulfilment in words that supply the strongest proof, 
perhaps, which the New Testament affords of the point now 
under consideration :—“ We are His witnesses of these things, 
an d so is also the Holy Ghost.” * By thus conjoining the Holy 
Ghost as a Witness with themselves, they claim and assert the 
accomplishment of the promise already quoted: “ The Com¬ 
forter Whom I will send unto you from the Father .... shall 
testify of Me, and ye also shall bear witness 8 —a pledge to 
which S. Peter again refers when he speaks of himself and the 
other Apostles as men who “ preached the Gospel with the Holy 
Ghost sent down from Heaven.” 4 The New Testament writers, 


call that, apart from all theories about 
it, one of the grandest things ever writ¬ 
ten with pen. One feels, indeed, as if 
it were not Hebrew; such a noble uni¬ 
versality, different from noble patriot¬ 
ism or sectarianism, reigns in it A 
noble Book 1 all men’s Book! It is 
our first, oldest statement of the never- 
ending Problem,—man’s destiny, and 
God’s ways with him here in this earth. 
And all in such free flowing outlines ; 
grand in its sincerity, in its simplicity; 
in its epic melody, and repose of recon¬ 
cilement. There is the seeing eye, the 
mildly understanding heart. So trus, 
every way; true eyesight and vision 
for all things; material things no less 
than spiritual: the Horse,— 1 hast thou 
clothed his neck with thunder V —he 
1 laughs at the shaking of the spear ! * 
Such living likenesses were never since 


drawn. Sublime sorrow, sublime re¬ 
conciliation; oldest choral melody as 
of the heart of mankind;—so soft and 
great;—as the summer midnight, as the 
world with its seas and stars! There 
is nothing written, I think, in the Bible, 
or out of it, of equal literary merit.”— 
Ibid., p. 78. See App. B. 

l 'TfieU fib.prvp€Z to&twp, Kcd ISov, 
’E 7 W l^aroari\hia rijp ivayytKLay tov 
II (xrpin fiou vfias. —S. Luke xxiv. 

48,49. 

* Kcd tafiir ndprvpci tup fa- 
fi&rwp tout up red t6 II PtufUL t6" Ay LOP. 
—Acts v. 32. 

’’Effeu'ot fiaprvfdjati vepl *B fiov, /red 
vfieU fe fJLaprvpctTc. —S. John xv. 26, 
27. 

4 1 S. Peter i. 12. Cf. also 2 Cor. iii. 
8, where their ministry is termed ^ 5 ta- 
Kopia tov UveunaToz. 
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in short, express themselves so as to convey the notion that the 
Holy Ghost and the disciples—in other words, the Holy Ghost 
by their agency—bore testimony to the Gospel, and made pro¬ 
vision for the future fortunes of the Church. 1 

The fact which all such expressions imply, affords a further 
illustration of an important characteristic of the doctrine which I 
have endeavoured to develop. The statements which have now 
been adduced disclose to us the principle that God, when be¬ 
stowing the guidance of the Holy Spirit upon the Apostles, still 
employed those natwral ’ means whereby their testimony should, 
at the same time, acquire the utmost credibility which unin - 
spired human testimony can claim. Hence it is that the preach¬ 
ing of the Apostles is invariably represented, throughout the 
entire New Testament, as a testimony ; and that peculiar import¬ 
ance is attached to the fact of their having been eye-witnesses 
of the events of Christ’s life. This is a point equally insisted 
upon in the first discourse after Pentecost, 8 and in the last reve¬ 
lation of the New Testament. 4 Such was the qualification re¬ 
quired on the part of the successor to Judas ; s and such was the 


114 Now the Spirit speaketh expressly 
(T6 fit Uvcvfia frrjTws \lyci) that in the 
latter times some shall depart from the 
faith,” &c.—i Tim. iv. I. Wiesinger ob¬ 
serves* 14 The expression far&s (found 
only here, = with clear words, definitely) 
as also the whole tenour of the pas¬ 
sage (?), teaches us that the Apostle 
appeals to predictions of the Spirit 
lying before himand these Wiesinger 
considers to have been our Lord’s pro¬ 
phecy in S. Matt. xxiv. II, 24, or 
S. Paul’s own words, 2 Thess. ii. 3, &c., 
in allusion to Dan. vii. 25; viii. 23-, 
xi. 30. Cf. I S. John ii. 18 ; 2 S. Pet 
iii. 3; S. Jude 18. Olshauscn, on the 
other hand, considers that S. Paul ap¬ 
peals to a prediction uttered by the 
prophets of that period—referring in 
support of this view to Acts xi. 28 
(Agabus); xiii. 1, 2 ( <4 Now there were 
in the Church that was at Antioch cer¬ 


tain prophets . . . And as they minis¬ 
tered to the Lord and fasted, the Holy 
Ghost said,” &c.); xx. 23 (“ The Holy 
Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying 
(X^yo*) that bonds,” Ac.) ; xxi. 11 
(Agabus again prophesies: 14 Thus saith 
the Holy Ghost,” &c.).— Commentary 
b. v. s. 469. But why not adopt the 
simple explanation that S. Paul refers 
to a revelation which he had himself 
received ? 

* See supra , Lecture iv. p. 152. 

* 05 T&yrci ijficis /sdprvpes iofUr .— 
Acts ii. 32. Cf. ch. iii. 15 ; x. 39; 1 S. 
John i. 1-3; 2 S. Pet. i. 16-18. 

4 44 Who bare record (ifiaprbpftoer) of 
the Word of God, and of the testimony 
of Jesus Christ, and of all things that he 
saw (60a cider)”—Rev. i. 2 ; see supra , 
p. 172, note'. 

* Acts i. 21, 22. 
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proof of his Apostleship to which S. Paul himself appealed. 1 
Now, bearing this circumstance in mind, if we combine the 
words of S. Peter: “ We are His witnesses, and so is also the 
Holy Ghost,” with the suggestive statement of S. James by 
which he prefaced the decision of the Council of Jerusalem: “ It 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us,”*—our conclusion is 
still further strengthened. The words “ and to us,” can never 
be taken to represent the Apostles as separated from the influ¬ 
ence of the Spirit; and whether we understand the passage to 
mean " it seemed good to the Holy Ghost working in us;” or, 
rather, as signifying the employment by the Spirit of the per¬ 
sonal agency of the Apostles, and that His Divine Testimony 
was conjoined with their human testimony,—we equally see the 
fact expressed of the harmonious combination of the divine and 
the human intelligence. The language, in a word, is that of 
men who are moved by the divine impulse; but who do not lay 
aside their own intellectual individuality, which is made use of 
by the Supreme Intelligence in order to shed a human colour¬ 
ing over the truths which He imparts. 8 


i “ Am I not an Apostle, am I not 
free, have I not seen {iupcuca) Jesus 
Christ our Lord ?”—i Cor. ix. i. 

Sack having observed “that the 
want of immediate eye-and-ear-testi- 
mony does not of itself exclude from 
Inspiration—goes on to say: “ On the 
other hand, it is clear that the not 
being empowered to know and to com¬ 
mit to writing what actually occurred, 
decidedly does exclude.” — Apology 
s. 421. 

* *E$o£ei' yhp UrctipaTi r<p 'A yltp 

kclI Acts xv. 28; “which style,” 

observes Hooker, “ they did not use as 
matching themselves in power with the 
Holy Ghost, but as testifying the Holy 
Ghost to be the Author, and themselves 
but only utterers of that decree.”— Eccl. 
Pol. y B. iii. c. x., Keble’s ed., vol. i. 

p. 385- 

* The unhesitating submission of the 


whole Christian community to this de¬ 
cree of the Council of Jerusalem,— 
which in feet abrogated the literal sig¬ 
nification of the Law,—was the clearest 
proof that the Church could have given 
of its belief in the inspired authority of 
the Apostles, and in the justice of the 
claim, here advanced by them, of com¬ 
bining in this decision their own con¬ 
clusion with that suggested by the Holy 
Ghost. A very different interpretation 
has been given by Bishop Burnet, when 
arguing that this passage affords no 
support to the authority claimed for 
General Councils: “ The Apostles here, 
receiving no inspiration to direct them 
in this case , but observing well what 
S. Peter put them in mind of, concern¬ 
ing God’s sending him by a special 
vision to preach to the Gentiles .... 
they upon this did by their judgment con¬ 
clude from thence, that what God had 
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EE. The second class of passages above referred to, in which 
inspired men claim infallible authority for their own words and 
writings, may now be briefly examined. We have just seen how 
the human testimony of the Apostles was exalted into Divine 
Testimony by the co-operation of the Spirit of God. The effect 
of this influence upon their minds cannot be more forcibly illus¬ 
trated than by the confident tone in which all their statements 
are advanced. No honest and merely human historian has ever 
dared to write thus. When recording the minute facts of his 
history, the greater his honesty the less willing is he to express 
himself with too great assurance. The writers of Scripture, on 
the other hand, never admit the possibility of their assertions 
being erroneous. I need only mention the Preface to S. Luke’s 
Gospel. Although “ many have taken in hand ” to record the 
facts of the Life of Christ, this Evangelist takes up his pen to 
represent them with “ unerring accuracy.” 1 Modestly though 
the sacred penmen judged of themselves on other occasions, they 
never drop the slightest hint that aught which could be regarded 
as the effect of their former prejudices adheres to their teaching.* 


done in the particular instance of Corne¬ 
lius was now to be extended to all the 
Gentiles. So by this we see that those 
words * seemed good to the Holy Ghost* 
relate to the case of Cornelius; and 
those words * seemed good to us ’ im¬ 
port that they [i. e., by their own unin¬ 
spired judgment] resolved to extend 
that to be a general rule to all the Gen¬ 
tiles."—< 9 * the XXXIX. Articles , Art. 
xx. The acute writer seems, however, 
not to have observed that such an inter¬ 
pretation of the passage overturns the 
conclusion which he desires to build upon 
it. If the Apostles, assembled in Coun¬ 
cil at Jerusalem, had received “no 
inspiration to direct them *—an asser¬ 
tion which the mere nature of the ques¬ 
tion they were discussing proves to 
be wholly gratuitous; if, indeed, this 
were not a case per se, and the Apostles 
differed in no respect from the members 
of any future Council, in the matter of 


immediate supernatural aid; then, as¬ 
suredly, such future Councils must have 
a perfect right to claim authority equal 
to that of any other which was similarly 
without n inspiration to direct” it. Any 
Council at the present day may, there¬ 
fore, according to Bishop Burnet’s hy¬ 
pothesis, similarly preface its decrees 
by the formula, “ It seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost and to us”—in whatever 
sense these words are to be taken: and 
may fairly demand the same deference 
for its Canons, as Scripture implies that 
the Church was bound to pay to the 
decision of the “ uninspired " members 
of the Council of Jerusalem. 

1 da<pd\€ ia.—S. Luke i. 4. Cf. supra , 
Lecture ii. p. 45, note \ 

* The argument derived from the si¬ 
lence of the sacred writers on this head, 
becomes much stronger when we re¬ 
member that, as has been proved in 
the last Discourse (see supra , p. 242, 
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Nay! if the doctrine imparted by them is assailed in any of its 
aspects, they reject such opposition with the utmost energy, as 
something perverse, and wholly untenable. This feature of their 
writings we can trace in the language of S. Paul and S. Peter, 
of S. James and S. John . 1 S. Paul even pronounces the most 
fearful malediction upon all who advance doctrines contrary to 
his own : “ Though an angel from heaven preach any other Gos¬ 
pel unto you than that which we have preached unto you, let 
him be accursed.” * They neither intimate, as I have already 
shown, that this infallible doctrine had been derived from pre¬ 
vious principles by their own reasoning powers; nor do they ever 
pride themselves upon their disinterested devotion to the service 
of the Gospel. They refer all to the illuminating influence of 
God. “ Unto me,” writes S. Paul, “ who am less than the least 
of all saints, is this grace given, that I should preach among the 
Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 8 The obligation 
under which all men are placed of accepting with entire submis¬ 
sion the doctrines thus preached, the sacred writers infer from 
the fact that their labours had been accompanied by such mira¬ 
cles as attest the authority of an Apostle . 4 This authority, 
moreover, the New Testament defines as being equal to that of 
the Prophets: “ You are built,” declares S. Paul, “ upon the 
foundation of the Apostles and Prophets 6 and S. Peter admo- 


&c.), they were perfectly conscious that 
infallibility did not attach itself to their 
conduct on those occasions when they 
did not act under the immediate in¬ 
fluence of Inspiration. 

1 Cf. CoL ii.; 2 S. Pet. ii.; S. James 
ii.; 2 S. John 9, &c. See Steudel, 
“TUbinger Zeitschrift,” 1832, H. iii. 
s. 13. 

3 Tap* 6 eirtjyyeXurdticda vpuv, &*&• 
0 cpa ford). —Gal. i. 8. Cf., too, the 
tone of command so constantly assumed: 
e.g. “ Them that are such we command 
and exhort by our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
&c.—2Thess. iii. 12. 

* Eph. iii. 12, 

4 Rom. xv. 19; 2 Cor. xii. 12 ; Heb. 


ii. 4—“ God also bearing them witness, 
both with signs and wonders, and with 
divers miracles and gifts of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

4 Eph. ii. 2a The Apostles, observes 
S. Chrysostom on this passage, are 
placed first in order, although last in 
point of time; S. Paul hereby declar¬ 
ing 6tl 0 €fxi\i 6 t eloi teal odroi tccU 
iKeofoi, Kcd pda olKotoprij t6 to y, xal 
pda. — Homil . vi. in Ep. ad Eph . t xi. 
p. 39. On the other hand Bishop Elli- 
cott, having remarked {in loc.) that this 
interpretation “ is perfectly tenable on 
grammatical grounds,” considers “it 
highly probable that the prophets of 
the New and not of the Old Testament, 
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nishes the Church to be “ mindful of the words which were 
spoken before by the holy Prophets, and of the commandment 
of us the Apostles of the Lord and Saviour .” 1 When we bear 
in mind, too, the manner in which the different authors of the 
New Testament refer to the Prophets, and how they declare the 
Old Testament to have been “ given by Inspiration of God,” we 
cannot escape from the conclusion that they claim for their own 
teaching the same divine guidance which they, on all occasions, 
attribute to those “ men of God, who spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost.” 

It has been objected, indeed, that the promises of Christ had 
relation merely to the oral teaching of the Apostles, not to their 
written compositions.* Not to insist again upon the remark 
already made that, if the guidance of the Holy Spirit was needed 
to direct them when teaching their contemporaries or pleading 
their cause before rulers, A fortiori was similar guidance neces¬ 
sary when they were about to bequeath instruction to every 
future age;—not to repeat, I say, an observation which is so 
obvious, the sacred penmen themselves expressly claim the same 
authority whether they refer to their written or to their oral 
teaching. S. John declared of his Gospel: “ These are written , 
that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; 
and that, believing, ye might have life through His name.”* 
S. Paul admonishes the Thessalonians to “ stand fast, and hold 
the traditions which they had been taught, whether by word, or 
our Epistle”* Nor are we to imagine that the influence of the 
Holy Spirit extended merely to the contents of the Apostles* 


are here aUuded to he appeals to 
Eph. iii. 5.; ix.11. Bat cf., in support 
of the former, Rom. xvi. 26 ; Acts xviiL 
28; xxvi. 22. 

1 2 S. Pet. iii. 2. Cf. S. Jade 17, 18. 

•Mr. Morell seems to consider—no 
doubt consistently with his general 
views—that neither the oral nor the 
written teaching of the Apostles can be 
regarded as inspired: “ We cannot 
infer that they [the Books of the New 


Testament] are verbally inspired, any 
more ;than were the oral teachings of 
the Apostles. We cannot infer that 
they had any greater authority attached 
to them than the general authority 
which was attached to the apostolic 
office .”—Philosophy of Religion, p. 112. 
See supra , p. 146, note *. 

5 TaOra ft ytyparrcu. —S. John xx. 31. 

4 efre Sth XAyov efrc Si ixusToXifs 
—2 Thess. ii. 15. 
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writings, suggesting the doctrines which they were to teach, and 
the facts which they were to record :—we find the same divine 
guidance claimed for the language also which they employ . 1 The 
passage selected as the text of this Discourse of itself establishes 
this fact: “ Which things also we speak, not in the words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth .” 2 * * * * * 
And to the same effect, S. Paul again thanks God that the Thes- 
salonians received the word of God which they had heard from 
him, “ not as the word of men, but as it is in truth, the word of 
God .” 8 

I cannot close this branch of the subject without adverting 
to the objection usually urged against all arguments such as I 
have just advanced. If, indeed, the nature of those arguments 
be kept in view—founded as they are upon the whole tenour of 
Scripture, and the express statements of the sacred writers—it 
must surely appear antecedently improbable in the highest de¬ 
gree that any difficulty suggested by the language of the inspired 
penmen themselves, can be either real or valid. The objection, 
however, to which I refer is founded upon a passage in the New 


1 Dr. Henderson urges the following 

curious objection against conclusions 

such as this: “A fourth argument against 

the notion of an entirely literal inspira¬ 

tion of the Sacred Scriptures, is its 

tendency to sink the authority of faith¬ 
ful translations, by depriving them of 
all claim to that quality .”—Divine 
Inspiration , p. 433. 

* 1 Cor. ii. 13—& koX XaXou/iev o$k 
iv SiSoktm dvdpojxtvrji o<xpLas X&yois 
d\\’ iv SiSoktoU UvetifULTos. If any 
objective truth is to be ascribed to these 
words, we can entertain but one opinion 
as to the source and character of the 
language of Scripture. 

8 1 Thess. ii. 13. In the neglect of 
this great truth—viz., that the genuine 
idea of “ the word of God ” is not only 
to be found in the Bible, but that it is 
the very condition of its existence as 
Holy Scripture,—consists the grand 


defect of many modern theories on the 
subject of Inspiration. That Scripture 
is “ the word of God ” to man,—con¬ 
veyed, it is true, at different periods, 
and with different degrees of clearness, 
but ever accomplishing the end for 
which it was designed,—was the founda¬ 
tion of the creed of the early Church. 
Hence, the language of the inspired 
writers has been profoundly termed by 
Origen, ipyaTucdr frijpa. To this effect 
he observes: rl xf”l *ociv re pi rQtv 
xpotpyruv, f) Sri war fajfia XaXrjdiv Sid 
orbfJMTot avr&r ipyaruebr fjv ; teal ob 
davpLacrbp d xav ffipa rb XaXobficvov 
irxb twv xpo<prp-£jv dpy&fero tpyov rb 
xpixov IrffiaTu dXXd ydp otpai Sri xcd 
xav dav/xdoiov ypdppa rb yeypafifUvov 
iv rott Xoyloit rod 0eoO ipydj^rcu. koX 
ovk ioriv libra iv, 1) pda Kcpala ycypafM- 
pivrj iv rjj ypatpjj, 1jrit rots ixurra- 
pivois XPV*0 eu rg Sw&pxi tujv y pap,- 
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Testament; and it furnishes the ordinary burden of all popular 
reasoning against any strict view of Inspiration . 1 In the 
seventh chapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians, S. Paul 
writes at the tenth verse: “ Unto the married I command, yet 
not I, but the Lord ;” a —words in which he obviously places his 
own injunction on a perfect equality with that “ of the Lord,” 
and which, therefore, merely supply another proof of his inspired 
authority in addition to the kindred passages already considered. 
Bo far, it is plain, no objection arises. But the Apostle con¬ 
tinuing his subject shortly afterwards adds: “ To the rest speak 
I, not the Lordobserving further, with reference to a third 
class: “ I have no commandment of the Lord, yet I give my 


fi&rwv, ovk ipy&ferai t 6 iavrfjt tpyoo, 
— Homil. xxxix. in Jtrein.> t. iii. p. 286. 
CL Rudelbach, 11 Von der Inspir., M 
Zeitschrift, 1840, H. i. s. 7. “ 4 The 
only-begotten Son, which is in the 
bosom of the Father, He hath revealed 
Him.’ It is as a Personal Being, there¬ 
fore, communicating with us through 
those functions of soul and body, which 
He has vouchsafed to share with our¬ 
selves, that the Eternal Word discovers 
Himself. But so far as the knowledge 
which He communicates is clothed in 
earthly words, it is as capable of being 
conveyed to those to whom it comes in 
books, as it was to those to whom it 
addressed itself through their hearing. 
Therefore were men who ‘ had perfect 
understanding of all;things from the 
very first* moved ‘to write in order,* 
that subsequent generations might 
‘know the certainty of those things 
wherein* they had ‘been instructed.* 
Thus did it please Him, who made 
Himself visible only to the men of one 
generation, to ‘pour out doctrine as 
prophecy, and leave it to all ages for 
ever .’ **—Wilberforce, On the Incarna¬ 
tion , p. 476. 

1 Thus, Perrone writes in continua¬ 
tion of the passage already cited, p. 271, 


note 1 : “ Quamvis porro videantur 
apostoli privilegium de quo est senna 
sibi tribuere, alibi tamen, si insistas 
liter®, videntur sibi denegare, ut 1 Cor. 
vil 12, 40; xiv. 37, 38 (?), quae reipsa 
loca, una cum pluribus aliis , nobis ob- 
jiduntur a rationalists ad exdudendam 
divinorum Bibliorum inspirationem.” 
See also Spinoza, 11 Tract. Theol. Polit.** 
cap. xi. 

* It must be carefully noted here that 
the difficulty which this chapter has 
suggested to many, does not commence 
at ver. 6 (“ I speak this bypermission % and 
not of commandment —touto 
jcard ovyyv&PWf °v * aT * i'rcray^v **), 
as the ambiguity of the English word 
“permission,” by which ouyyvwfXT) is 
rendered, might lead us at first to sup¬ 
pose :— ovyyvujfiri, which does not oc¬ 
cur elsewhere in the New Testament, 
can only mean, (1) forgiveness ; (2) in¬ 
dulgence . As Olshausen observes, <rvy- 
yvwfxr] differs from yvdjfirj (ver. 25) only 
so far as the “ judgment ” of the Apos¬ 
tle comprises the additional notion of a 
concession; cf. Vulg., “ Secundum in- 
dulgentiam.” The meaning, then, of 
ver. 6 is, “ But this I say by way of 
allowance (for you), not by way of com¬ 
mand,”— “ this ” (touto) referring to the 
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judgment ” ; A —by which language he is supposed to intimate that, 
in certain parts of Scripture, the author may write according to 
his own uninspired human judgment, although guided in other 
portions of his work by the Holy Ghost.* Such an inference, 
however, is altogether at variance with S. Paul's design; and 
his words, in this place, can only be distorted into the form of 
an argument against Inspiration by utterly overlooking his ob¬ 
ject and his meaning. The first of the three expressions which 
have been quoted, “ I command, yet not I, but the Lord ," 8 ob¬ 
viously refers to the re-institution by Christ (as S. Mark has re¬ 
corded the circumstance) of the original Law of Marriage: it 
relates to an ordinance, revealed from the very first, which is obli¬ 
gatory on every occasion, and in every age. By the two remaining 
passages 4 —on which the argument against Inspiration rests— 


whole recommendation given in ver. 5; 
or, perhaps, as Olshausen thinks, to the 
preceding verses also. This is proved 
beyond a question by ver. 7:—“ For I 
would that all men were even as I my¬ 
self,” &c. The recommendation, there¬ 
fore, of ver. 5 is given not ** as a com¬ 
mand in all cases, but as an allowance 
to those to whom he [S. Paul] was 
writing, whom he knew and assumes to 
be thus tempted.”—Alford, in loc. The 
difficulty first arises at the passage com¬ 
mencing with ver. 10. 

1 See verses 12 and 25. 

* This opinion is sometimes held by 
persons who love and reverence the 
Bible, but who conceive that they are 
required, by the Apostle’s language 
here, to relax their views as to Inspira¬ 
tion. Such persons are surely not aware 
of the extent of their admission ; and 
in order to show what this opinion 
really amounts to, I point to the un¬ 
answerable remark of a writer who de¬ 
nies altogether the authority and truth 
of Scripture. Mr. Greg is speaking of 
the opinion, already adverted to (p. 191, 
note), of those who consider that the 
Apostles wrote under the erroneous be¬ 
lief that the Advent of the Lord was 


near at hand : “ What is this but to say, 
not only that portions of the Scripture 
are from God, and other portions are 
from man—that some parts are inspired, 
and others are not—but that, of the very 
same letter by the very same Apostle, 
some portions are inspired, and others are 
not—and that .. every man must judge 
for himself which are which —must se¬ 
parate by his own skill the divine from 
the human assertions of the Bible ?”— 
The Creed of Christendom , p. 25. 

5 In this place (ver. 10) S. Paul 11 is 
about to give them a command, resting, 
not merely on inspired Apostolic autho¬ 
rity great and undoubted as that was, 
but on that of the Lord Himself, so 
that all supposed distinction between 
the Apostle’s own writing of himself 
and of the Lord\ is quite irrelevant.”— 
Alford, in loc. The Lord’s command\ 
to which the Apostle refers, had been 
already given : “ And if a woman shall 
put away her husband, and be married 
to another, she committeth adultery.”— 
S. Mark x. 12 ; in which place only is 
the woman’s part is brought out. 

4 In ver. 12 (“ But to the rest speak 
I, not the Lord ”— Totf 8k \<kto U \kyu 
iyw, oi>x 6 Kupios) S. Paul for the first 
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S. Paul, as the context clearly proves, merely intends to convey, 
that Christ had not directly provided for those particular cases 
in which His Apostle now pronounces his inspired and authori¬ 
tative opinion. 

In the former of these two passages, the very nature of the 
question respecting which the Apostle issues his directions— 
namely, “ If any brother hath a wife that believeth not/’ an 
exceptional case, which arose from the state of society then 
existing, and which could not be of frequent recurrence in after 
times,—of itself explains why our Lord had not Himself pro¬ 
mulgated an express law respecting it. Here, as in other 


time states the result of his own inspired 
judgment: “ I,” i.e. M I, Paul, in my 
own apostolic office, under the authority 
of the Holy Spirit,—‘not the Lord/ 
i.e. not Christ , by any direct command 
spoken by Him ; it was a question with 
which Christ did not deal , in His re¬ 
corded discourses.” Excellently Theo- 
doret: t6 “ lyw \ ly < o ,” dvrl rod, ovx 
edpov tovtop rbv vbftov rotr lepdit Evcry- 
yeXloit iyytypamUvov , dXXd vdv airrdv 
rldrj/u. 6ti fe oi tov ’ Ax oct6\ov vbpoi 
tov Acoxbrov Xpurrou vbfxoi,brj\&v itrri 
Tots rd Oeia xexatdtvfUrois, avrov ydp 
io ti <pwv^) * [he quotes 2 Cor. xiii. 3 ; 
I Cor. xv. 10; Rom. xii. 3]. oOru 
Kdrravda POfsoBerci tov xaraylov Ilvev- 
fjLaros alrrov <pdtyyopivov. — In Ep. 
i. ad Cor. t t. iii. p. 150. Again: in 
ver. 25 (“Now concerning virgins I 
have no commandment of the Lord— 
ixtray^p K vplov ofa £x w "~yet I give 
my judgment (7 vu)/iijp) as one that hath 
obtained mercy of the Lord to be faith¬ 
ful— vxd K vplov xurrdt elrcu **) there 
is no contrast between 6 Kdpios and iy ti; 
the emphasis is on ^TtraT^v— com¬ 
mand of the Lord have I none, 1 Le. no 
no expressed preceptsee Dean Al¬ 
ford’s judicious summary. In ver. 25, 
xiorbs dva c can only mean, says Ols- 
hausen, “be worthy of belief, i.e. of 
confidence. To this there is a reference 


altogether peculiar, in the mention of 
his yydjp.7}. He was, however, worthy 
of confidence because he had the Spirit 
of God, which determines all relations 
correctly, a fact referred to in ver. 40." 
—in loc., b. iiL s. 615. In a word, 
S. Paul does not distinguish between 
his own commands, and those received 
by an immediate revelation from Christ, 
but between his own commands and 
those which Christ had given when on 
earth, and which were now historical . 
To such injunctions of the Lord S. Paul 
more than once refers in this Epistle. 
Alluding to the provision of Christ for 
the ministers of the Gospel (S. Matt, 
x. 10), he writes : “ Even so hath the 
Lord ordained ($t£ra£el')’ , —ix. 14 ; and 
again: “ I praise you, brethren, that you 
keep the ordinances {xapaddaeis — tradi¬ 
tions, as the margin renders) as I deli¬ 
vered {xaptSwKa) them to you.”—xi. 2: 
cf. ver. 23. 

Even rationalistic commentators have 
been compelled to arrive at this con¬ 
clusion. Thus, De Wette observes x 
“ Hitherto the Apostle has spoken 
from his own judgment illuminated by 
the Holy Ghost (ver. 40); so also in what 
follows (w. 12,25,40): but here(ver. 10) 
he appeals to an expression of the Lord 
(Mark x. 12). The distinction is not 
that which subsists between human and 
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matters of discipline the Holy Ghost was to guide the Apostles 
into “ all the trnthand the decisions at which they arrived 
are therefore equally binding with those of Christ Himself, in 
every case to which those decisions can apply. This, indeed, 
is clear from S. Paul's own words when summing up the ques¬ 
tion : “ So ordain I in all Churches /’ 1 And accordingly, he is 
so far from representing his “judgment ”—applicable to the 
various aspects of the temporary exigency which he discusses 
in this chapter—as a mere human and fallible opinion, that he 
closes his remarks by the apparently uncalled-for assertion, “ I 
think also that I have the Spirit of God .” 2 


Divine Truth, but between immediate 
revelation and that which has been ap¬ 
propriated and recalled to mind by the 
assistance of the Spirit,—since the 
Spirit takes from Christ that which He 
teaches (John xvi. 14); thus can even 
the commands of the Apostle be re¬ 
garded as the commands of Christ 
(xiv. 37).” And Meyer writes with 
reference to the contrast between iytb 
and 6 Kbpios (ver 10) : “ As to his iytb 
the Apostle was conscious that his indi¬ 
viduality was under the influence of the 
Holy Ghost.—ver. 40. He therefore 
distinguishes here and in vv. 12, 25 not 
between his own and inspired com¬ 
mands, but between those which pro¬ 
ceeded from his own inspired (theop- 
neusten) subjectivity , and those which 
Christ Himself maintained by His ob¬ 
jective wordy 

1 Ver. 17— cl ptij CKdcrry ws ifUptocv 
& K vptos y $kc urror wt kIkXtjkcp 6 Qc6s, 
0 Or cos Teptrarclrco. koI oOrtos iv rats 
(KKXrjolats xdoats diaTdaoofxai— where 
81ar&ocrofiai, in the middle, has the 
force of 44 to make a decree 41 d 
takes an exception by way of caution, 
to the foregoing motive for not remain¬ 
ing together (ver. 16). The Christian 
partner might carry that motive too far , 
and be tempted by it to break the con¬ 
nexion on his own part: a course 


already prohibited (vv. 12-14). There* 
fore the Apostle adds, 4 But (i.e. 
only be careful not to make this a 
ground for yourselves causing the separa¬ 
tion) as to each (iicdoTtp ws — ws ixdor.) 
the Lord has distributed his lot, as 
(i. e. § rXlpci, ver. 20) God has called 
each, so (in that state, without change) 
let him walk.* And so ordain I,” &c. 
—Alford, in loc. 

1 Ver. 40, 8oku> Si Kay to livedpu 0 eov 
as Theodoret expounds, ob/c 
tfiov, <fnj(n, rd fr/jfiara, d\\d rrjs rod 
rare\ylov II vebfxaros x^ros* 8 pyavov 
ydp IkcIvtjs iytb. — loc* cit. y p. 156. In 
ch. ii. 16, S. Paul similarly declares: 
44 But we have the mind of Christ.'* 
As might be expected, objectors urge 
the use of 5 o/cw in this verse as a proof 
that the Apostle felt no certainty as to 
his having spoken under the guidance 
of the Spirit; in whieh sense, also, 
Baur considers the words, 44 When 
James, Cephas, and John, who seemed 
to be pillars (ol Sokovptcs OTvXot elra 1)” 
—Gal. ii. 9, to import 41 zweideutige 
ironische Seitenblicke ** of S. Paul 
against the twelve. Ebrard ( 4< Krit. der 
evang. Gesch.,’* s. 702) justly observes 
that any Lexicon might have taught 
him that ol SokoOptcs means 4 those who 
are held in repute (by others),* not 
4 those who would fain be so esteemed.* 
X 
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If we turn, in the next place, to the other passage on which 
the objector relies, “ Now concerning virgins I have no com¬ 
mandment of the Lord: yet I give my judgment, as one that 
hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful,”—we again per¬ 
ceive an allusion to the fact that Christ, when laying down His 
commands, had made no provision for this special exigency. 
Under such circumstances, therefore, an exercise of apostolic 
authority was again required; and consequently S. Paul proceeds 
here also to pronounce his “ judgment ,” introducing his deci¬ 
sion with the words : “ I suppose [or rather consider], therefore, 
that this is good for the present distress .” 

On the whole, then, we observe that three questions are here 


discussed by the Apostle. The 

Ellicott, on Gal. ii. 2, adduces examples 
illustrative of the sense of rots Sokovo i 
(which he renders “ to those who were 
high in repute”), “in all of which 
ol Sok. appears simply equivalent to 
ivoijpoi,” On ver. 6 he observes : 
“ twv SokoOvtuv elval n is perfectly 
similar in meaning to relit Sok,, ver. 2.” 
For the classical usage, cf. “ ol So- 
rouvret elval n, men who are held to be 
something, men of repute, Plat. Gorg., 
472 A.; so ol SoxoGvres alone, Eur. Hec. 
295."—Lidd. and Scott, Greek Lex, 
As to the use of Sort w by the Greek 
Fathers, one of the greatest of patristic 
scholars observes : “ Alia vox est, in 
qua item Latine transferenda non pauci 
interpretes labuntur, scil. Sokciv, videri: 
Sokci, videtur: quod verbum vulgo usur- 
patur ad minuendam adfirmationem; 
ita ut si, verbi causa, de quopiam di- 
catur Soxet etvat eo<p6t, videtur esse 
sapiens, id ut asseveranter dictum non 
habeatur, sed dubitationem quamdam 
praeferat. Verum frequentissime apud 
scriptores bene multos Soku nihil mi- 
nuit adfirmationem : ut e. g., in his 
Commentariis, ad Ps. cxviiL p. 729, de 
Deo dicitur Succudrarot elvai Sokci, ubi 
vertendum sine dubio, justissimus est. 


first relates to the Law of Mar- 


Innumera proferri possunt cum ex 
Eusebio, turn ex aliis Scriptoribus ex- 
empla. Sic apud Athanasium, tva 
tqLvw koI &v Irtdv/xeit reivxrjKlvaM 
SoKolrjt, ut igitur optata consequaris .” 
—Montfaucon, Praelim. in Bused, Comm, 
in Psal ., c. x. 2. 

Such a sense is frequent in the 
New Testament. For example, “I 
think (6ok£>) that God hath set forth 
us the Apostles," &c.—1 Cor. iv. 9. 
Cf. “ From him that hath not, even 
that he hath {6 *x ct ) shall be taken 
away from him”—S. Luke xix. 26 (see 
S. Matt. xiii. 12), with the parallel 
words, in the same Gospel, “ even that 
which he seemeth to have” (6 Sokci 
viii. 18. So, also, 1 Cor. xi. 
16 *, Heb. iv. 1. 

In considering the passage before us, 
we are also to remember that the Apos¬ 
tle was writing to men who would 
gladly have shaken off his authority, 
and who continually sought “ a proof of 
Christ speaking in him ” (2 Cor. xiii. 
3); to whom, moreover, in ch. xii. he 
adduced the two great proofs of his 
being God’s agent—viz., the working 
of miracles, and the receiving of reve¬ 
lations. 
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riage, where both husband and wife were believers: and in this 
instance, having pointed out that it had been decided once for 
all by Christ, S. Paul contents himself with simply repeating 
that decision. The second question has also reference to the 
marriage state, in cases where one of the parties had not as yet 
embraced the Christian faith; the third, on the other hand, 
being “ concerning virginsand in these two questions it is 
expressly pointed out, although the rules laid down did not 
proceed directly from Christ, that they are nevertheless pre¬ 
scribed by one who “had the Spirit of God.” And not only do we 
thus see how untenable is the objection which has been founded 
upon the Apostle's language here, but we can also point out 
the fallacy on which it depends. The objection, in fact, is based 
upon the assumption—equally opposed to the context and to the 
whole tenour of those numerous passages of Scripture considered 
in this Discourse—that the phrase “ the commandment of the 
Lord " 1 signifies the inward suggestion of the Holy Ghost by 
which the Apostles were guided and prompted in the discharge 
of their labours. By pointing out the injunction of Christ, to 
which alone that phrase makes allusion, commentators have 
proved that such cannot be the meaning of S. Paul's words; 
and in doing so, they have also proved that nothing could have 
been farther from the Apostle’s design than to institute any 
contrast unfavourable to his own inspired authority. So far, in¬ 
deed, was he from intending to convey by them the idea that 
any of his inspired directions to the Church was to be looked 
upon as of less authority than even those of Christ Himself,— 
that, in this same Epistle , 3 having referred at considerable length 


1 Mr. Westcott is certainly in error 
when he says : “ The reality of an ob¬ 
jective Inspiration .... seems to be 
implied in the Pauline formula /car* 
imray^v (Rom. xvi. 26; I Tim. i. I; 
Titus i. 3: 1 Cor. vii. 6, 25; 2 Cor. 
viii. 8).”— Elan, of Gosp. Harm., p. II. 
The import of Imray^ in I Cor. vii. 6, 
has been pointed out p. 302, note *; 
and in 2 Cor. viii. 8, its meaning is 


clearly the same. In neither case is 
there the slightest allusion to a divine 
command. The other texts referred to 
by Mr. Westcott have clearly nothing 
to do with the inspiration of Scripture. 
In the same general sense Imrayii is 
used in Titus ii. 15, and it is not found 
again in the New Testament. 

8 I Cor. xiv. 37. Olshausen sums up 
the question as follows : “ We find (ch. 

X 2 
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to the existence of special miraculous gifts in the Church (of 
which a prominent gift was the faculty of “ discerning spirits”), 
he appeals to persons thus endowed in the remarkable words: 


vii. io, 12, 25, 40) that the Apostle dis¬ 
tinguishes between what he says, and 
what the Lord says; between a definite 
command of Christ (Ixirayli), and his 
own subjective judgment {yvwfiii) . . . 
Suppose, therefore, that Paul had no 
traditional command of Christ upon a 
certain subject, yet we must esteem his 
inspired conviction equivalent to such a 
command, for Christ wrought it in him 
by His Spirit In ch. xiv. 37, he 
openly lays claim to this privilege. It 
is there said: cf ri» Sokcl Tpojriynjs 
•fro* % Twev/MLTUcSs, txiyanooKiria & 
ypd<fxo v/juv, Sri K vplov tiolv irroKal 
[or, adopting the reading which criti¬ 
cism has established, * the things which 
I write unto you proceed from the Lord 
(K» tplov iorLr)*]. Here no traditional 
commands of Christ can be intended,— 
for in order to know such commands 
one need not be a prophet: but the ex¬ 
pressions of Paul are so far called 
Christ’s commands, inasmuch as He 
wrought them in him by His Spirit.”— 
loc. tit., s. 600. 

There are two other passages in the 
writings of S. Paul (cf. also Appendix 
L) which have been sometimes consi¬ 
dered to imply that the great Apostle 
did not always write under the guidance 
of Inspiration. (1.) “ Being then made 
free from sin, ye became the servants 
(iSovXibOijre) of righteousness. I speak 
after the manner of men {dvOpwrivov 
A tyui) because of the infirmity of your 
flesh.”—Rom. vi. 18, 19. “ For the 

expression iSovXwdrjre the Apostle apo¬ 
logizes : 1 it is not literally so; the 
servant of righteousness is no slave , 
under no yoke of bondage; but in order 
to set the contrast between the former 
and the new state better before you, 

I have used this word : 1 1 speak as a 


man (according to the requirements of 
rhetorical antithesis) on account of the 
(intellectual) weakness of your flesh,’ 
.... and want such figures to set the 
truth before you.”—Alford, in loc. Cf. 
Gal. iii. 15 ; “ Here and Rom. vi. 19, 
the meaning is sufficiently obvious, 
‘ exemplum sumam, a re mere bu- 
mana.* EUicott. in loc. On such 
words, therefore, no argument against 
Inspiration can be founded. 

(2.) The next passage is as follows: 
“ I say again, let no man think me a 
fool (d^pora): if otherwise (ef 8i nhye) 
yet as a fool receive me, that I may 
boast myself a little. That which I 
speak , I speak it not after the Lord (fl 
\aXu>, 08 icard K tiptov Xa\w), but as it 
were foolishly, in this confidence of 
boasting.”—2 Cor. xL 16,17. Here, how¬ 
ever, Dean Alford writes : “ Proceed¬ 
ing on the <1* &<ppova he disclaims for 
this self-boasting the character of In¬ 
spiration—or of being said in pursuance 
of his mission from the Lord.” But 
there is no question here of the Apos¬ 
tle’s “ mission.” The “ false Apostles” 
(ver. 13) had compelled him to enter 
upon the subject of his privileges; 
S. Paul, therefore, considers it prudent, 
in order to guard against a possible 
perversion of his words, to point out that 
the apparent boasting or self-glory to 
which he is thus compelled is not in it¬ 
self to be approved, or, as a general 
rule, in accordance with the Lord’s will. 
He accordingly uses the words, “not 
after the Lord” (ver. 17), in strong con¬ 
trast to the expression “ after the flesh,” 
/card <7dpica (ver. 18). His mean¬ 

ing, therefore, is :—“ Since many glory 
after the flesh, I will glory also ; but, 
in so doing, I am compelled to adopt a 
course of which, as a general rule, I 
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“ If any man think himself to be a prophet, or spiritual, let him 
acknowledge that the things that I write onto yon are the com¬ 
mandments of the Lord .” 1 


cannot approve: self-boasting is not 
after the Lord; and this I forewarn you 
o£ as I do all things, dearly beloved, 
for your edifying ” (ch. xii. 19). “ In 
ver. 16, the Apostle plays on the idea 
implied by At first, he requests 

them not to regard him as such, because 
he boasts himself (want of understand¬ 
ing is charged against those who really 
do so out of self-conceit) ; but if they 
would not obey him in this instance (cl 
/iifr*), yet they might if they pleased 
look upon him even as &<ppujv—as those 
vaunting individuals—provided he may 
pride himself even in a small degree. In 
these last words, together with a refined 
irony, is contained a censure of the 
Corinthians, that they permitted those 
false prophets so to exalt themselves. 
In ver. 17 the Cn iv &<ppoativy shows 
that the Apostle does not mean to say 
that he really speaks with a want of 
understanding, but that his speech has 
merely a semblance of it.”—Olshausen, 
Comm., b. iii. s. 867. Indeed S. Paul 
expressly declares that it is in this sense 
only that the charge of “ folly ” can be 
brought against him: “For though I 
would desire to glory, I shall not be a 
fool; for I will say the truth : but now 


I forbear.”—xii. 6. Cf. Phil. iii. 4, 
&c. 

The passages, “ By the grace of God 
I am what I am: I laboured more 
abundantly than they all: yet not I, 
but the grace of God which was with 
me 1 Cor. xv. 10; and again, “ God 
forbid that I should glory, save in the 
Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ ” (Gal. 
vi. 14), convey the principle against any 
violation of which S. Paul desires to 
guard ; and hence we can explain his 
reiteration of the charge of “folly” 
against himself in that assertion of his 
privileges to which he next proceeds, 
viz., w. 21, 23; and especially ch. xii. 
11, “I am become a fool in glorying ; 
ye have compelled me.” 

1 The passages brought together in 
this Lecture supply the answer to the 
following assertion of Professor Jowett: 
“ There is no appearance in their writ¬ 
ings that the Evangelists or Apostles 
had any inward gift, or were subject to 
any power, external to them, different 
from that of preaching or teaching 
which they daily exercised; nor do they 
anywhere lead us to suppose that they 
were free from error or infirmity.”— 
Essays ansi Reviews , p. 345. 
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AUnrep ro?f T€i0oiUvoit dvdptlnrwv ttvcu ovyypdpfiaTa rds iepAs fllfJXovs, 

dXX’ i( iriTPolas tov ' Ay iov UvevfiaTos fiovXJjfiari tov Harpbs twv S\uv At A 
*Iiy<roC XfHCTou ratras dvayeypd<p6ai teal e/s i\rj\v6ivcu, rAs ffxuvofUva 

6SoCf vroScucriov. 

Origenes, De Principe lib. iv. c. ix. 

“Duo vero Cherubim pennis suis obumbrant Propitiatorium, id est honorant 
velando ; quoniam mysteria ista ibi sunt: et invicem se adtendunt, quia conson¬ 
ant ; duo quippe ibi Testamenta figurantur : et vultus eorum sunt in Propitiatorium, 
quia misericordiam Dei, in qua una spes est, valde commendant. ” 

S. Augustin., Quast. in Exodum , lib. n. qu. cv. 

“ ‘ Vox in excelso audita est lamentationis, fletus et luctus, Rachel plorantis 
filios suos. Nec juxta Hebraicum, nec juxta Septuaginta, Matthseus sumsit 

testimonium.Ex quo perspicuum est, Evangelistas et Apostolos 

nequaquam ex Hebraeo interpretationem alicujus sequutos ; sed quasi Hebneos ex 
Hebrreis, quod legebant Hebraice, suis sermonibus expressisse.” 

S. Hieron., Comm . in Jercm., lib. VI. 

TV Oclav alnQvrcu ypcufrtjv, t<} rtpiTTtp teal KfKaXAunriefiivtp xpwpdrrp 
XAt< p, dXXA T<p tcltc€iv<p koI re£$. 

S. Isidor. Pelus., Epist '., lib. iv. lxvii. 

01 Oarrifftoi teal (it dXrjd <2s deorpetreh, tpripX Si roO XptOTou rods *Awo<rr6\ovt, 
&p *rf *d<TQ rAs \f/v\ds K€KO<rp.yjfiivot f r}jv Si yXurrraP tSiurreuoyrei, ry yc pd}V 
wpSs rod 'Lurrrjpos aurots SeSutpypivy delq. teal xapaSo^oiroup Svvdfui dapaovrres, 
tA piv iv xepivolq. teal riyyy \bytav rA tov AiSoctk6Xqv paO^para xpeofietiuv, 
00 re fiSeaav o&re ivexelpow. 

Eusebius Pamph., Eccl. Hist., lib. m. c. xxiv. 
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LECTURE VII. 


THE COMMISSION TO WHITE.—THE FORM OF WHAT 
WAS WRITTEN. 


Zbchabiah vii. 12. 

Yea, they made their hearts as an adamant stone , lest they 
should hear the Law, and the words which the Lord of 
Hosts hath sent in His Spirit by the former Prophets. 

H AVING examined those statements of the New Testament 
which, in express terms, ascribe Inspiration to our sacred 
Books taken collectively, or from which the influence of the 
Holy Ghost upon their authors may be inferred,—it still remains 
for us to inquire whether the Old Testament either by its own 
intimation confirms, or by the manner in which its language is 
made use of in the New tends to support, the views maintained 
in the previous Discourses as to the co-operation of the Divine 
Spirit in the composition of the Bible. To the consideration of 
these questions the present Discourse shall be chiefly devoted. 

The words of my text form a portion of an immediate reve¬ 
lation from God, the passage from which they are taken open¬ 
ing with the customary formula: “ The word of the Lord came 
unto Zechariah, saying, Thus speaketh the Lord of Hosts.” 
In this prophetic announcement two important facts are im¬ 
plied. It is implied, in the first place, that a collection of sacred 
writings was already in existence when Zechariah received this 
communication;—for, not only “ the Law,” but also “ the 
words which the Lord of Hosts hath sent by the former pro¬ 
phets,” are expressly referred to : and, secondly, that those 
writings had been composed under divine guidance;—for, with 
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respect to the words of the prophets, Jehovah declares that 
He had sent them by “ His Spiritwhile the Law, strictly so 
called, is on all occasions represented in Scripture as the voice 
of God Himself. We meet with statements of a similar cha¬ 
racter in other portions of the Bible which were written at this 
same period;—statements which possess the greater importance 
from the fact that they proceed from those men to whom both 
Jewish tradition and the most advanced criticism of modem 
times unite in ascribing the formation of the Old Testament 
Canon: I mean Ezra and Nehemiah. 1 

When God again committed to Moses, upon Sinai, the Law 
engraved on the two Tables of stone, it had been expressly com¬ 
manded that the Israelites should not intermarry with the inha¬ 
bitants of the land. Ezra, recording how this command had 


1 This fact is conclusively established 
by H&vemick, “ Einleitung,” Th. i. 
Abth. i. s. 27 ff. “All reasons,” he 
observes, “ if correctly estimated, lead 
us to the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
as that which can alone accord with the 
closing of the Canon —e. g., the cir¬ 
cumstances of Jewish history (see infra, 
p.317); the reverential allusions, for 
the first time, to the Canon taken col¬ 
lectively as a sacred document, in the 
period which followed Ezra and Nehe¬ 
miah (see supra, p. 50, &c.); the refusal 
to receive as Canonical such a work as 
the book of Ecclesiasticus, of which the 
claims to authority are so prominently 
advanced (see supra , p. 44, note *); the 
testimony of Josephus to the failure of 
a “ succession of prophets ” (see supra, 
p. 60), &c. H&vemick appeals, in the 
next place, to the Tradition of the Jews, 
the importance of which he justly insists 
upon. This tradition expressly refers 
the collection of the sacred Books to 
Ezra, and “the Great Synagogue:”— 
(1.) One of the oldest parts of the Tal¬ 
mud, the “ Capita Patrum,” or “ Say¬ 
ings of the Fathers,” D 12 K (see 
the Mischna, ed. Surenhus., iv. p. 409), 


begins with the words: “ Moses re¬ 
ceived the Law from Sinai, and trans¬ 
ferred it to Joshua; Joshua to the 
Elders; the Elders to the Prophets; 
the Prophets to the men of the Great 
Synagogue,”— a body which consisted 
of one hundred and twenty Elders in 
the time of Ezra; and among whom 
were Zerubbabel, Seraiab, the prophets 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, Ac.: 
see Surenhusius, ibid. (2.) The impor¬ 
tant passage in the Gemara of Babylon 
(tr. Baba Bathra, foL xv. coL 1), de¬ 
clares that “the Wise Men” “have 
left to us the Thorah, the Prophets, 
and the Kethubim, collected into one 
whole (into D'pnnD)” “Who,” 
ask the Talmudists, “ has inserted these 
Boohs in the Canon (pH 3 ?”—in 

which phrase, as H&vemick proves 
conclusively (and here he follows Vi- 
tringa, “ In lib. IsaL,” t i. p. 13, and 
Gesenius, “ Der Proph. Jesaia,” B. i. 
s. 16, in opposition to De Wette. “ Ein- 
leit.,” § 14, s. 17, and Hengstenberg, 
“ Beitr&ge,” B. i. s. 2), UfD can only 
mean “ inserted ” (i. e., in the Canon) or 
“ edited 1” Thus UfD is employed in this 
passage to express that “ Hezekiah and 
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been broken, observes: “ Then were assembled unto me every 
one that trembled at the words of the God of Israel.” 1 This, 
however, as I have jnst remarked, was but the formal creed of 
his nation as to the Pentateuch. But Ezra proceeds, in his 
prayer, to combine the commands of God by His prophets with 
those which had been enunciated by the Jewish lawgiver: “ And 
now, 0 our God, what shall we say after this ? for we have for¬ 
saken Thy commandments which Thou hast commanded by Thy 
servants the prophets ;” a —this latter phrase, as we learn from 
other writers of the Old Testament, embracing the entire body 
of God’s inspired messengers. For example, the Lord declares 
by the mouth of Jeremiah : “ Since the day that your fathers 


his College wrote out (or formed into one 
collection) Isaiah, Proverbs , Canticles, 
and Ecclesiastes,”—clearly referring to 
the statement of Scripture itself:— 
“ These are the Proverbs of Solomon, 
which the men of Hezekiah King of 
Judah copied out.”—Prov. xxv. I. 
It surely cannot be imagined that 
the Talmudists regarded u Hezekiah 
and his College” as the authors of 
the Book of Proverbs ! This extract 
from the Gemara ends by ascribing to 
Ezra the Book which bears his name, 
and the genealogies in the Books of 
Chronicles; the completion of the 
Chronicles, it ascribes to Nehemiah. 
“Jewish Tradition, therefore,” con¬ 
cludes HHvemick, “concurs with histo¬ 
rical positive testimony in proving that 
Ezra, in connexion with other famous 
men of his time, completed the collec¬ 
tion of the Sacred Writings.”— 4 v. eit ., 
s. 49. To his labours in arranging the 
Canon is clearly to be referred the 
origin of Ezra’s title,—“A Scribe of 
the words of the commandments of the 
Lord and of His statutes to Israel“A 
Scribe of the Law of the God of Heaven ” 
—Ezra,vii. II, 12 ; on which passages, 
taken in connexion with the Jewish Tra¬ 
dition already considered, was founded 


the opinion of the primitive Church. 
Thus S.Irenaeus writes: [Ged*] ivtrvfvoev 
"JhrSpq. r<p Tfpet .... toj)t twv x po- 
yey wbrrwv xpetprjruv xdvrat dva - 
rdfae 6 ai Xbyovs, koI droKaraarijocu 
T(p \a<p Hjv vo/xodeoLav .— 

Contr . Hcer. y lib. iiL c. 21, p. 216; 
words which have been erroneously 
understood to imply that S. Irenaeus, 
adopted the statement of 2 Esdras, 
xiv. 21, 22, viz., that Ezra “ composed 
anno " all the Books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment which had perished during the 
Exile. Thus the old Latin version 
renders dvard^aaOai by rememorare; 
and Valesius (ap. Euseb., H. E., lib. 
v. c. 8, p. 222) by “ denuo componeret .* 
D. Massuet (in. toe.) justly observes : 
“ Verterem ego, digerere giving to 
drardt. its legitimate meaning. To 
the same effect Feuardentius (in ioc.) 
quotes Tertullian : “ Hierosolymis 

Babylonia expugnatione deletis, omne 
instrumentum Judaicx literatura? per 
Esdram constat restauratumP—De 
cultu Mulierum , ch. iii. p. 171. 
Cf. Clemens Al., “Strom.” i. c. 22, 
p. 410. 

1 Ezra, xi. 1-4 ; Exod. xxxiv. 15,16 ; 
cf. Deut. vii. 3. 

*7&/V/., w. io-ii. 
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came forth out of the land of Egypt unto this day, I have even 
sent unto you all My servants the prophets.” 1 

The divine character of the Old Testament is expressed with 
equal distinctness by Nehemiah. He tells us how Ezra, complied 
with the desire of the people that he should read before them 
“ the Book of the Law of Moses which the Lord had commanded 
to Israel.” 2 And again, in the prayer of the Levites (to which 
is annexed the covenant “ sealed ” by Nehemiah, and the Levites, 
and people, “to walk in God’s Law which was given by Moses 
the servant of God”)> it is said: “ Yet many years didst Thou 
forbear them, and testifiedst against them by Thy Spirit in Thy 
prophets.” 3 ;—expressions which, like those of Ezra, exactly cor¬ 
respond to the statement of my text. 

Such references to the Law and the Prophets, implying, as 
they do, that a collection of sacred documents was already in 
existence, suggest a brief consideration of some circumstances 
connected with the closing of the Old Testament Canon. Here 
also, as in those numerous instances so frequently noticed, we 


1 Jer. vii. 25 ; xxv. 4. Compare too, 
2 Kings, xvii. 6-23; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 
14-16. 

*Neh. viii. 1. 

* Neh. ix. 30; see ch. x. 20. In these 
passages the 1 Law ’ and the ‘Prophets * 
only are referred to. In ch. xii. however, 
Nehemiah goes on to speak of the 
third division of the Old Testament as 
forming, with the other parts, an 
authoritative code. Having spoken of 
the ordinances of the Law respecting 
the Priests, he adds that “ singers and 
porters kept the ward of their God . . . 
according to the commandment of David 
and of Solomon his son. For in the 
days of David and Asaph of old, there 
were chief of the singers, and songs of 
praise and thanksgiving unto God.”— 
vv. 44-46. 

The relation of Nehemiah to the for¬ 
mation of the Canon is confirmed by 
the author of the second book of 


Maccabees. Having stated the real of 
Jeremiah for the preservation of the 
Ark, and of the Law, which the writer 
tells us he had “ found in the records 
(cvploKerai Si iv rdis dxoypa<pahY *— 
ch. ii. 1, &c., he adds: “The same 
things also were reported in the writings 
and commentaries ofNeemias; and how 
he, founding a library (/3t£\to0Vv > 'h 
gathered together the Acts of the Kings, 
and the Prophets, and of David, and 
the Epistles of the Kings concerning 
the holy gifts (rA xcpl tQv fiaoikkujv 
koI TpoffrrjTQv, Kal rA row AavtS, kcU 
iTurroXhs ftaeiX. xepl duelOeji&TWp )"— 
ver. 13. Here we find Nehemiah 
compared with Jeremiah ; the latter 
having preserved the Law, the former 
the other writings, of which he pro¬ 
ceeded to form a collection . H&vemick 
{Joe, cit., s. 46) shows that oBiycrj 
is to be understood in this sense:—cf., 
too, Maitland, “The Dark Ages,” 
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can trace the continued use of natural means, and the employ¬ 
ment of what, to a human eye, might appear merely natural 
motives, in securing this permanent record of Divine Revelation. 
The various incidents of Jewish history, in the age of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, had a necessary tendency to turn the attention of 
their countrymen to the Books of the prophets. Even so early 
as the Assyrian period of Prophecy, 1 the calamities which im¬ 
pended over the kingdoms of Israel and Judah had cast their 
shadows before. In the midst of the gloomy present, the future 
became gradually invested with greater interest. Through the 
entrance of the penalties which had been foretold, the blessings, 
of which the chosen people had received an equal assurance, ac¬ 
quired a new significance; and hence the promissory side of the 
Law attracted the hopes, as its denunciations awoke the fears, of 
the nation. The history of Josiah* exemplifies the existence of 
this latter state of feeling; while the former is accounted for by 
the light which passing events cast upon the language of the 
prophets respecting the future,—language which was but a de¬ 
velopment of the predictions of the Law.* In proportion to the 
importance thus attached to the prophetic announcements, was 
felt to be the need of preserving the records in which they were 


p. 194. It is also to be particularly 
noted that Nehemiah is here said to 
have “gathered together” {iniaw- 
tiyayc) the different elements of Jewish 
literature, and to have thence selected 
what was to be reckoned as Canonical. 
As to the principle on which this se¬ 
lection was made, see supra t p. 43, 
&c. 

1 The ‘prophetic age* of Jewish his¬ 
tory commences from Samuel (cf. “ All 
the prophets from Samuel,” &c.—Acts 
iii. 24 ; “ David also and Samuel, and 
the prophets”—Heb. xi. 32), and in¬ 
cludes about seven hundred years, viz. 
B.C. 1100-400. It has been thus di¬ 
vided: (1.) The ‘early period* (B.C. 
1100-800), in which the collective acti¬ 
vity of the ‘ Prophetic Order* was con¬ 
spicuous, and which terminated with 


the contemporaries of Elijah and Elisha. 
(2.) The ‘ Assyrian period * (b.c. 800- 
700), in which, as in the periods which 
followed, the agency of individual 
prophets was employed. Here the 
leading subject is the relation of the 
Assyrians to the people of God : under 
this head are included the predictions 
of Isaiah. (3.) The ‘ Chaldean period* 
( b.c. 635-536). (4.) The period which 
followed the Captivity (b.c. 536-400). 
See Knobel, “ Prophetismus der He- 
briter,** Th. ii. s. 18, ff. 

* 2 Kings xxii.; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 
The thirteenth year of Josiah's reign, in 
which year Jeremiah’s functions com¬ 
menced (“To whom the word of the 
Lord came in the days of Josiah,” &c. 
—Jer. i. 2), was b.c. 629. 

* Cf. Deut. xxviii.—ux. 
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perpetuated. Such, we cannot doubt, was the external motive 
that offered the occasion for collecting together those sacred 
writings in which the past glories of Israel were still recalled to 
mind; and by which, in the depth of their present humiliation, 
the children of Abraham were solaced by a series of imperishable 
Prophecy. Acting upon this external impulse, the inspired men 
who formed the collection of the Books of the Old Testament 
were divinely guided 1 to select from the literature of their nation 
those documents only “ which had been written for our learning,” 
at the express command of God. With reference to this subject, 
it has been already shown that in order to give any account of 
the selection of such Books, and such Books only, as components 
of the Canon, their divine inspiration must be assumed : s another 
feature of the case, however, remains to be examined here. 

It is not unfrequently urged by the opponents of a definite 
doctrine as to Inspiration that, admitting the authenticity and 
genuineness of the sacred Books, we have no evidence which 
shall entitle us to assert that their authors claimed for themselves 
any distinct Commission from God to preserve a written record 
of His successive revelations, or to compose a narrative of the 
events which marked the development of the Theocracy. Still 
less, it has been argued, can we maintain that such a Commission 
was actually given. Hence it follows, we are also told, that a 
profound sense of the importance of the facts recorded, or of the 
communications which the prophets had received from heaven, 
must be regarded as the only motive which caused the composi¬ 
tion of the different parts of the Bible. 3 It may be well to ex¬ 
amine such statements with some particularity. 


1 “ The agency of the Holy Spirit has 
brought into existence the Books of 
the Bible; the agency of the Holy Spi¬ 
rit has also brought them together.. The 
former agency alone is not sufficient to 
account for all that is peculiar to Scrip¬ 
ture ; under that influence, which we 
are accustomed to name Inspiration, we 
must comprehend both agencies.”— 
Hofmann, Weissagung und Erf it llung, 
i. s. 49. 


* See supra , Lecture ii. p. 41, &c. 

3 “ A third form, in which the me¬ 
chanical idea of Inspiration has been 
upheld,” writes Mr. Morrell, “is that 
which asserts a distinct commission in 
respect to the authorship of each one of 
the sacred books.” .... 11 Admitting 
them [the Sacred Books now constitut¬ 
ing the Canon] to be genuine, and ad¬ 
mitting them to be inspired,—what did 
the authors themselves in good faith 
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Were it possible to prove that God had issued to chosen 
individuals a special Commission to compose certain narratives, 
no one, it may, perhaps, be presumed, would venture to assert 
that the sacred penmen were left unaided in the performance of 
that duty, or that any imperfection could possibly exist in the 
work so produced. 1 There are, it is true, many cases in which 
we have no specific intimation of such a divine Commission : and 
yet, even here, the Old Testament writers often employ lan¬ 
guage which implies that they had abundant reason to believe 
that they were moved by an impulse from above. Take, for 
example, the phrase so continually made use of, “ Thus saith 
Jehovahor the words of David, “ The Spirit of the Lord 
spake by me, and His Word was in my tongue.” 2 So, also, the 
prophets at times inform us of the manner in which they received 
their Commission from God: “ Gird up thy loins,” said the 
Lord to Jeremiah, “ and speak unto them all that I command 
thee.” 3 And to such commands, we are told, was added an in¬ 


mean to include under the notion of In¬ 
spiration? Did they claim for them¬ 
selves any distinct commission to pen 
the works in question ? was such a com¬ 
mission at the time awarded to them ? 
or was not the whole of the Inspiration 
attaching to them rather viewed as re¬ 
sulting simply from the extraordinary 
intuitions of divine truth W’hich they 
had received, and which they were here 
impelled by a deep sense of their infi¬ 
nite value to depict With 

regard to the prophetic writings, these 
certainly occupy a much higher position 
than the historical books, inasmuch as 
we learn that the authors actually re¬ 
ceived a prophetic commission to de¬ 
clare the counsels of God to the people; 
but this does not necessarily involve 
any distinct and separate commission 
to write the books in question; nor have 
we any reason to regard their writings 
as inspired in any other sense than as 
being the rescript of their inward pro¬ 
phetic consciousness.”— Philos. of Re* 


ligion, pp. 159-162. Cf. supra, p. 13, 
note *. 

1 * * Though the origin of the words, 
even as of the miraculous acts, be super¬ 
natural, yet, the former once uttered— 
the latter having once taken their place 
among the phcenomena of the senses, the 
faithful recording of the same does not 
of iteelf imply, or seem to require, any 
supernatural working, other than as all 
truth and goodness are such [but see 
supra , p. 259]. In the books of Moses, 
and once or twice in the prophecy of 
Jeremiah, I find it, indeed, asserted that 
not only the words were given, but the 
recording of the same enjoined by the 
special command of God, and doubtless 
executed under the special guidance of the 
Divine Spirit. As to all such passages , 
therefore , there can be no dispute — 
Coleridge, Confess . of an Enquiring 
Spirit , Letter ii. p. 16. 

* 2 Sam. xxiii. 2. 

8 Jer. i. 17. 
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ward spiritual impulse : “ Truly,” writes Micah, “I am full of 
power by the Spirit of the Lord, and of judgment, and of might, 
to declare unto Jacob his transgressions, and to Israel his sin.” I 
Frequent intimations of this nature present themselves, clearly 
denoting the divine source, and the divine authority of many of the 
Books of Scripture; to which must be added the various external 
reasons* which in like manner guided the Jewish Church to 
recognize their inspiration. We are not left, however, to such 
intimations, conclusive as they must appear to every unpreju¬ 
diced mind : instances of an express command from God to com¬ 
mit to*writing different portions of the Bible are far more nume¬ 
rous and significant than may at first sight be supposed. 

“ The Lord said unto Moses, Write this for a memorial in a 
book, and rehearse it in the ears of Joshua.” 1 * 3 Here we are to 
observe, that Jehovah commands His servant to place on record, 
not some revelations of His secret counsels,—not any express pre¬ 
diction of events still future,—not a class of precepts relating to 
spiritual or ritual worship,—but, a simple narrative of a histo¬ 
rical fact; namely, the defeat of the Amalekites at Bephidim. 4 


1 Micah iii. 8. Cf. supra , p. 130, 

&c. 

3 E.g. the miracles performed by in¬ 
dividual prophets; the accomplishment 
of their predictions (see p. 230, note *); 
such acts as that performed by Isaiah, 
of which we read in his eighth chapter 
(see infra, p. 325); &c., &c. 

* ExodL xvii. 14. 

4 Mr. Blunt (“ Undesigned Coinci¬ 
dences,” § xvi., 3rd ed., p. 69, &c.) has 
pointed out the connexion of this narra¬ 
tive with the sacred history : 44 All the 
congregation of the children of Israel, 
journeyed . . . and pitched in Rephi- 
dim : and there was no water for the 
people to drink.”—Exod. xvii. 1. On 
this the people 44 murmured against 
Moses” (ver. 3), who entreats the Lord. 
44 And the Lord said unto Moses . . . 
Behold I will stand before thee there 
upon the rock in Horeb, and thou shalt 


smite the rock, and there shall come 

water out of it.And Moses did 

so. . . . Then came A malek and fought 
with Israel in Rephidim” (w. 4-8). 
In order to perceive the connexion here, 
it is only necessary to call to mind, on 
the one hand, the miraculous supply of 
water in an arid wilderness; and, on 
the other, the repeated allusions, in the 
narrative of Moses, to disputes for 
the possession of a well (e.g., Gen. xxi. 
25 ; xxvi. 22; Exod. ii. 17; Numb. xx. 
17; xxi. 22 ; Deut. ii. 6; Judges v. 11). 
The sudden gushing of water from the 
rock conferred upon the Israelites an 
invaluable treasure; and the sin of 
Amalek consisted, not in their natural 
desire to possess or share this unex¬ 
pected supply, but in their refusing to 
recognize the divine intervention; and, 
by fighting against Israel, fighting 
against God. 44 Such,” observes Mr. 
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It is also to be noticed that this record was designed to serve 
for a “ memorial: ” “ for,” the Lord further informs Moses, “ I 
will utterly put out the remembrance of Amalek from under 
heaven;”—words which refer to a people of whom it is after¬ 
wards said that they u feared not God.” Here we see fore¬ 
shadowed the great truth subsequently enunciated by the Apostle 
when adducing the facts of Jewish history: “ All these things 
happened unto them for ensamples; and they are written for 
our admonition.” 1 From this statement of S. Paul, taken by 
itself, we might have inferred that Moses received a Commis¬ 
sion from God to compose a written narrative of the various 
historical events which he records: but we are able to appeal 
to his express announcement of the fact. “ These are the jour¬ 
neys of the children of Israel, which went forth out of the land 
of Egypt with their armies under the hand of Moses and 
Aaron. And Moses wrote their goings out according to their 
journeys by the commandment of the Lord .” a It is needless to 
dwell upon the motives that led to the composition of those 
portions of the Books of Moses which were not of a strictly his¬ 
torical character;—suffice it to quote the words of the Lord by 
the Prophet Hosea : “I have written to him the great things of 
My Law, but they were counted as a strange thing.” 8 


Blunt, “ I persuade myself, is the true 
force of an expression in Deut. xxv. 18, 
used in reference to this very incident,— 
for Amalek is there said to * have smit¬ 
ten them when they were weary, and to 
have feared not God;' that is, to have 
done it in defiance of a miracle, which 
ought to have impressed them with a 
fear of God; indicating, as of course it 
did, that God willed not the destruction 
of this people,”—p. 74. 

1 1 Cor. x. 11. 

* Numb, xxxiii. 1, 2. 

3 Hosea viii. 12. With respect to 
this portion also of the Pentateuch, we 
read of various commands which Moses 
received. Thus, in the case of the 
“Song” contained in Deut. xxxii. 1- 
43, it is written : “ /.ad the Lord said 


unto Moses .... Write ye this song 
for you, and teach it the children of 
Israel; that this song may be a wit¬ 
ness for Me against the children of 
Israel . . . Moses therefore wrote this 
song the same day.”—Deut. xxxi. 16- 
22. Cf. too, ibid.) ver. 9-11 : “And 
Moses wrote this Law, and delivered it 
unto the Priests the sons of Levi,” &c.: 
on which practice see supra , p. 59, the 
remarks of Josephus. That Moses from 
time to time committed to writing the 
words of the Lord as he received them 
(and we cannot doubt that he did so at 
God’s command, as in the particular 
case of the “ Song”), we learn from Ex. 
xxiv. 4, where, after Moses had “told 
the people all the words of the Lord, 
and all the judgments,” we read that he 

y 
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Precise information, as to the manner in which the prophets 
obeyed the divine command to place their predictions on record, 
is supplied in the thirty-sixth chapter of the Book of Jeremiah. 
The chapter opens with the following injunction: “ This word 
came unto Jeremiah from the Lord, saying, Take thee a roll of 
a book, and write therein all the words that I have spoken unto 
thee against Israel, and against Judah, and against all the nations.” 


“wrote all the words of the Lord.” 
Then follows the remarkable narrative 
of the delivery of the Tables of stone: 
“ I will give thee,** said Jehovah Him¬ 
self, “ Tables of stone and a Law, and 
Commandments which I have written ° 
(ver. 12),—of which we further read 
that they were 44 written with the finger 
of God ° (Ex. xxxi. 18; Deut. ix. io) ; 
and which, when broken by Moses (Ex. 
xxxii. 19), were renewed by the Lord 
(see Ex. xxxiv. 1-28; Deut. x. 1-4) on 
the Mount. On this occasion Moses 
mentions again that he received a com¬ 
mand to write: 44 The Lord said unto 
Moses, Write thou these words,” &c.— 
Ex. xxxiv. 27. 

Such was the commencement of the 
Old Testament Canon, for the preser¬ 
vation of which provision was made as 
follows: 44 It came to pass when Moses 
had made an end of writing the words 
of this Law in a Book until they were 
finished, that Moses commanded the 
Levites, saying, Take this Book of the 
Law, and put it in the side of the Ark 
of the Covenant 0 (Deut. xxxi. 24-26); 
—where it was kept with the most holy 
badges of their faith. To this collection 
of writings, combining a narrative of 
historical facts, doctrinal precepts, and 
predictions of the future, Joshua is re¬ 
ferred by God Himself: 44 This Book 
of the Law shall not depart out of thy 
mouth; but thou shalt meditate therein 
day and night. 0 —Josh. i. 8. And here, 
considering the hallowed character of 
the Law, as well as the express state¬ 


ments which have been just quoted, the 
remark is obvious that, to a collection 
so made, no Israelite, in future times, 
could have ventured to add any further 
documents without a command from 
Jehovah equally explicit with those 
which Moses had received. And yet, 
we know that Joshua himself, as well as 
the successive writers of Scripture, did 
make such additions as if they were 
performing what was their obvious 
duty. Thus we read, without a word 
of comment on the part of the histo¬ 
rian, that Joshua 44 wrote in the Book 
of the Law of God 0 (ch. xxiv. 26). 
Samuel, too, when he 44 told the people 
the manner of the kingdom, 0 44 wrote it 
in the Book pDD 2 ), and laid it up before 
the Lord.”—I Sam. x. 25. 44 Here [as 

well as in Exod. xvii. 14; Deut. xxviii. 
58] the expression "IDDH shows that re¬ 
ference is made to a definite Book, 
already in existence, to which Samuel's 
document was now added, and thus the 
previous collection increased."—Haver- 
nick, loc. cit., s. 20. This same pro¬ 
ceeding was continued in future ages. 
Isaiah—in imagination regarding his 
denunciations against Idumea as al¬ 
ready fulfilled—invites all who doubted 
to compare with this fulfilment his re¬ 
cordedprediction: 44 Seek ye out of the 
Book of the Lord WH) 

and read ; no one of these shall fail, 
none shall want her mate : for My [i. e., 
Jehovah's] mouth it hath commanded, 
and [resumes the prophet] His Spirit it 
hath gathered them. 0 —xxxiv. 16. (Ob- 
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The Prophet then proceeds to recount how he dictated his work 
to his amanuensis j 1 and how it came to pass that no human 
opposition, or attempt to destroy the document so drawn up, 
availed to impede the promulgation of the divine decrees. In 
this instance we perceive that a Commission to write was given: 
we are informed, too, of the manner in which the Commission 
was executed; and also of the means by which God provided 
that His will thus to transmit to after-times the memorial of 
His revelations should overrule all resistance whether of king 
or of people.* 


serve the union here of the divine and 
human agencies in uttering this predic¬ 
tion.) Isaiah 44 seems here to refer to 
the depositing his prophecy in a collec¬ 
tion of oracles and sacred writings, 
from which posterity could judge of the 
justice of his predictions. Towards the 
close of the Exile a beginning had, be¬ 
yond any doubt, been made of a collec¬ 
tion and an editing of the national 
literature,—there was a beginning, in 
short, of the formation of a Sacred 
Codex . A later trace of this collection 
occurs in Dan. ix. 2 [“ I Daniel under¬ 
stood by Books the number of the years, 
whereof the word of the Lord came to 
Jeremiah the Prophet”], where men¬ 
tion is made of DHDD 44 books” among 
which was the Book of Jeremiah. The 
employment of Km which approxi¬ 
mates to the bpevvare rA t ypeupds (John 
v. 39; cf. vii. 52), presuppposes even 
now a time when men began to study 
the Holy Scriptures.”—Gesenius, Der 
Propk .. Jesaia , B. i. s. 921 (Cf. Ps. xl. 
7; Is. xxxix. 18). See also Jer. xxv. 
13: “I will bring upon that land all 
My word which I have pronounced 
against it, even all that is written in 
this Book which Jeremiah hath prophe¬ 
sied against all the nations.” Cf. Lec¬ 
ture vi. p. 265, note *. 

1 44 Then Jeremiah called Baruch the 
son of Neriah: and 1'aruch wrote from 


the mouth of Jeremiah all the words of 
the Lord, which He had spoken unto 
him, upon a roll of a book.”—ver. 4. 

* 44 Then the word of the Lord came 
to Jeremiah, after that the King had 

burned the roll.saying, Take 

thee again another roll, and write in it 
all the former words,” &c.—w. 27, 28. 
Cf.: 44 The word that came to Jeremiah 
from the Lord, saying . . . Write thee 
all the words that I have spoken unto 
thee in a book.”—Jer. xxx. I, 2. See 
also ch. xxii. 30; li. 60: ch. xxix. is 
clearly of the same class; compare w. 

I and 4. 

Commands of the same nature were 
given to Ezekiel: 41 The word of 
the Lord came unto me saying, Son 
of man, write thee the name of the 
day,” &c.—xxiv. I, 2: “Thou son of 
man, show the House to the house 

of Israel.and all the Laws 

thereof: and write it in their sight, that 
they may keep the whole form thereof, 
and all the ordinances thereof, and do 
them.*'—xliii. 10, 11. Can we suppose, 
when we read, 44 Daniel had a dream, 
and vision of his head upon his bed: 
then he wrote the dream,” &c. (ch. vii. 
7)—that the prophet placed this reve¬ 
lation on record without the divine 
sanction, merely because we are not 
told expressly that the command was 
given ? 

Y 2 
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Nor is this the only information which has been vouchsafed 
to as on this matter. We are farther told by Isaiah what mea¬ 
sures were taken to attest for after-times the divine character of 
the Books thus written. The Law, it is to be remembered, had 
expressly enjoined that false prophets should be put to death : l not 
merely those who should prophesy in the name of other gods, 
but those also who should presume to speak in Jehovah's Name 
without His command. To the latest period of Prophecy this 
injunction was rigidly enforced. God Himself declared, by the 
mouth of Zechariah, that it was the duty of even parents to in¬ 
flict this penalty upon the false prophet: “ Then his father and 
his mother that begat him shall say unto him, Thou shalt not 
live; for thou speakest lies in the name of the Lord: and his 
father and his mother shall thrust him through when he pro- 
phesieth .” 9 The permanent obligation of this precept—a fact 
which the repetition of it by so late a prophet as Zechariah 
establishes—enables us clearly to discern the grounds which 


1 Deut. xiii. 1-3; xviii. 20. ‘‘And if 
thou say in thine heart, How shall we 
know the word which the Lord hath 
not spoken? When a prophet speaketh 
in the name of the Lord, if the thing 
follow not, nor come to pass, that is the 
thing which the Lord hath not spoken, 
but the prophet hath spoken it pre¬ 
sumptuously.’*—vv. 21, 22. Hence, in 
the case of predictions the accomplish¬ 
ment of which was reserved for the dis¬ 
tant future, some proofs of the nature 
here promised by Jehovah Himself, or 
some exhibition of miraculous agency, 
were required, and were given. E. g., 
Hananiah of Gibeon, in direct opposi¬ 
tion to Jeremiah (cf. Jer. xxvii. 2; 
xxviii. 10), had ventured to prophesy: 
—“ Thus saith the Lord, Even so will 
I break the yoke of Nebuchadnezzar 
within the space of two full years.** 
But Jeremiah immediately declared ; 
“ The Lord hath not sent thee .... 
Therefore thus saith the Lord, Behold 
this year thou shalt die, because thou 


hast taught rebellion against the Lord. 
So Hananiah the prophet died the same 
year.”—Jer. xxviii. 11-17. See also su¬ 
pra, p. 232, note 4 . 

The opposing claims often put for¬ 
ward by the false prophets were among 
the most severe trials which the ser¬ 
vants of God had to encounter: “Mine 
heart within me,” said Jeremiah, “ is 
broken because of the prophets”— 
xxiii. 9; and he writes to the captives 
in Babylon: “ Let not your prophets 
and your diviners .... deceive you 
.... for they prophesy falsely unto 
you in My name: I have not sent them, 
saith the Lord.**—xxix. 8, 9. Again : 
“ Because that Shemaiah hath prophe¬ 
sied unto you, and I sent him not, and 
he caused you to trust in a lie; there¬ 
fore thus saith the Lord, Behold I will 
punish Shemaiah and his seed.**—ver. 
31, 32. See also (ver. 21) the reference 
to Ahab and Zedekiah. Compare to 
the same effect Ezek. xiii. 

* Zech. xiii 3. 
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guided Ezra and Nehemiah in their selection of those Books 
which were inspired : for, independently of their own inspiration 
when discharging this fnnction, we at once perceive that no Book 
conld have been pnt forward as divine had there not been a 
public recognition that it had been composed at God's command . 1 
How this was effected, Isaiah, as I have observed, informs us, 
when giving a narrative of the manner in which he announced 
to King Ahaz the approaching conquest of Israel by the Assy¬ 
rians :—“ The Lord said unto me, Take thee a great roll, and 
write in it with a man's pen concerning Maher-shalal-hash-baz .” 2 
The brief prediction conveyed by this name is then developed; 
previously to which the prophet had taken two “ faithful wit- 


1 See snpra, p. 41, note l , an impor¬ 
tant remark quoted from Sack. 

* Isai. viii. 1 : “ a great roll ”— ]X vJ 
/H 2 . Vitringa {in loc t. i. p. 203) com¬ 
pares the “roll of a book, IBD-rDJD,” 
Jer. xxxvi. 4; and explains that there 
were two modes employed by the pro¬ 
phets for the purpose of recording the 
divine communications. (1.) As here, 
by means of a series of “ rolls/* or 
sheets of parchment wrapped round a 
cylindrical roller, which admitted of 
being preserved with greater care ; and 
which method was therefore employed 
for transmitting the prophecy to future 
times (cf. supra , p. 323, note *)• (2.) 

By means of tablets of smooth mate¬ 
rial (mm?) which were hung up in 
some public place, so that the people 
might the sooner become acquainted 
with the divine will. Such were the 
Tables of stone on which the Ten Com¬ 
mandments were first written (Exod. 
xxxi. 18; Deut. ix. 9); and thus the 
prophet Habakkuk explains the cus¬ 
tom: “The Lord answered me and 
said, Write the Vision and make it 
plain upon tables , that he may run that 
rcadeth it .”—iL 2. Both methods are 
described where the I<ord tells Isaiah, 
“ Now go, write it before them in a 


table 713113 ), and note it in 

a book (3BD) that it may be for 
the time to come for ever and ever.” 
—xxx. 8Sensus mandati est, ut 
Propheta suum hunc Elenchum scriberet 
in tabula quam ipsis hoc tempore com- 
mitteret legendam ; et simul exararet in 
litro in usum et memoriam posterorum.** 
—Vitringa, in loc., t. ii. p. 171. Ges- 
enius, however, observes that in place 
of \\'b) the Chaldee reads mb in Isai. 
viii. I .—Dcr Proph. Jcsaia , B. i. s. 
234 -) 

The theory which Calvin has ad¬ 
vanced on this subject js, no doubt, in¬ 
genious ; but is, as he himself admits, 
merely conjectural: “ Posteaquam pro¬ 
phets concionem habuerant ad popu- 
lum, brevem ejus summam colligebant 
quam valvistempliaffigerent,ut omnibus 
pateret ac melius innotesceret prophetia. 
Qua cum per aliquot dies satis patuisset, 
auferebatur a ministris templi, atque 
reponehatur in thesaurum , ut perpetuum 
ejus rei monument urn extant. Hinc 
confectos esse libros prophetarum verisi- 
mile est: idque colligi potest ex secundo 
capite Habac. ver. 2, siquis ipsum rite 
expendat: atque etiam ex capite octavo 
hujus prophets.**— Comm, in Isai., 
Praef. 
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nesses * to attest his words , 1 which he commits to a formal legal 
document; thus insuring, in opposition to the prevailing incre¬ 
dulity of the age, that what he had written could not, at a future 
period, be looked upon as a mere ‘ prophecy after the event/ As 
long as the event did not come to pass Isaiah was prepared to 
find his announcements disregarded. Before the fulfilment of 
their predictions, the prophets were continually subjected to 
scorn and ridicule:—“ The word of the Lord came unto me/ , 
writes Ezekiel, “ saying, Son of man, what is that proverb that 
ye have in the land of Israel saying, The days are prolonged 
and every vision faileth ?” a The precaution, therefore, taken by 
Isaiah in the case before us, had reference to the attestation of 
his words for future ages: and accordingly, having secured wit¬ 
nesses as to the date and performance of his Commission, he re¬ 
ceived another express command from God “ to bind up and 
seal 91 the document to which he had committed the record of this 
revelation . 3 The prophet obeys, and, suspending his reputation, 
and perhaps his life, upon the issue, calmly awaits the accom¬ 
plishment of his prediction . 4 


1 “ And I took unto me faithful wit¬ 
nesses to record, Uriah the priest, and 
Zechariah the son of Jeberechiah.”— 
ver. 2. All are agreed that U riah was 
the person mentioned in 2 Kings xvi. 
IO-16“ King Ahaz sent to Urijah 
the priest the fashion of the altar . . . 
Thus did Urijah the priest according to 
all that King Ahaz commanded.” 
Gesenius {in loc. f s. 327) thinks that 
Zechariah was the Levite mentioned in 
2 Chron. xxix. 13. On the other hand, 
Mr. Blunt, with great probability con¬ 
jectures that the father of the wife of 
Ahaz was the witness thus chosen by 
Isaiah ; inasmuch as we read of “ Hcze- 
kiah the son of Ahaz,” that “ his 
mother’s name was Abi the daughter of 
Zachariahf —2 Kings xviii. 2 : “We 
can account for the choice of Isaiah, who 
wished the transaction in which he was 
engaged to be enforced upon the atten¬ 
tion of Ahaz with all the advantages he 


could command, and so selected two of 
the King’s bosom friends to testify con¬ 
cerning it.”— loc. cit ., p. 233. 

* Ezek. xii. 21, 22. 

*“Bind up (*)1¥) the testimony 
(mum —the attested oracle , cf. ver. 2), 
seal the Law (min) among my disci¬ 
ples.”—Isai. viii. 16. These words, in 
which the prophet refers to vv. 21, 22, 
form part of a new revelation supple¬ 
mentary to the former, and introduced 
by the phrase : “ The Lord spake thus 
to me with a strong hand.”—ver. 11. 
See supra , p. 132, note s . This predic¬ 
tion, observes Gesenius {loc. cit., s. 341), 
Isaiah was commanded to secure against 
every suspicion of falsification by bind¬ 
ing it up ("HV, to wrap in a cloth), and 
sealing it till its fulfilment. Compare 
Dan. xii. 4 : “ But thou, O Daniel, shut 
up the words, and seal the book, even 
to the time of. the end,” &c. 

4 The intrepid discharge of their duty 
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From all this we may infer, with a degree of confidence pro¬ 
portional to oar trust in the veracity of Scripture, that its several 
Books were designed by their Divine Author to serve as a 
standing witness and memorial of His Revelation, whether de¬ 
clared by the mouth of prophets, or manifested in the history of 
the covenant people. Hence it is that Daniel has quoted by 
name the predictions of Jeremiah, as being contained in the 
books which he was enabled to understand ; l hence, too, the di¬ 
vine messenger who instructs him declares : “ I will show thee 
that which is noted in the Scripture of Truth.” * The very phrase 
“ Scripture,” indeed, or written document, as employed in this 
saying,—as made use of by the varies writers of the New Testa¬ 
ment, and even by Christ Himself, 3 —of itself proves the justice 
of the inferences already drawn. S. John, moreover, in the 
Apocalypse, on twelve different occasions states that he received 
a command to write the narrative of his Visions ; 4 and, to the 
narrative thus composed, were applied by the angel words which 
equally describe each portion of the Bible: “ He saith unto me, 
These are the true sayings of God .” 6 


by the prophets affords conclusive proof 
of their conviction that their mission 
was from God. The danger which 
they encountered was no imaginary one. 
The people, writes Nehemiah, ‘‘cast 
Thy Law behind their backs, and slew 
Thy prophets which testified against 
them.”—ix. 26. Cf. the case of Zech- 
ariah the son of Jehoiada, put to death 
by King Joash, 2 Chron. xxiv. 21 ; or 
the statement of Jeremiah: “Then 
spake the priests and the prophets unto 
the princes and to all the people, saying, 
This man is worthy to die : for he hath 
prophesied against this city. Then 
spake Jeremiah, The Lord sent me to 
prophesy against this House, and 
against this city all the words that ye 
have heard. Therefore now amend 

your ways.as for me, behold I 

am in your hand : do with me as 
seemeth good unto you.”—xxvi. 11-24. 
See also the account of the murder of 


Urijah by Jehoiakim, ibid,, w. 20-23. 
Notwithstanding this certainty of perse¬ 
cution, the prophets fearlessly performed 
their duty. Amos disregarded the 
power of Jeroboam (vii. 10, &c.); and 
Elijah, although he avoided unnecessary 
danger (“ When he saw that, he arose, 
and went for his life,” &c.— I Kings 
xix. 3), did not shrink from denouncing 
the sins of Ahab (1 Kings xxi. 17, &c). 
Even Balaam resisted the solicitation of 
the King of Moab; and the “diso¬ 
bedient prophet w braved the King be¬ 
side the altar (1 Kings xiii.). 

1 Dan. ix. 2. 

•HDK 21132—Dan. x. 21. 

* Moses “ wrote of Me.”—S. John v. 

46. 

4 What thou seest write in a Book 
(5 is yp&yj/w e/r pifiXtov)” —Rev. 
i. 11; cf. ver. 19; ii. 1, 8, 12, 18; iii. 
I, 7, 14 ; xiv. 13 ; xix. 9 ; xxi. 5. 

* Kev, xix. 9. 
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That the New Testament, like the Old, was designed as a 
memorial for after-times, S. John has not obscurely intimated 
when he announced the motive which led to the composition of 
his Gospel: “ These are written that ye might believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing ye might have 
life through His name .” 1 Of this destination of the sacred writ¬ 
ings for the use of every future age, a striking proof is afforded 
by the fact that, while combating the errors and heresies of their 
day, the Apostles never descend into details ; they neither name 
the heresiarch, nor describe the factions with which they had to 
contend. The only exception to this reserve occurs in the confi¬ 
dential communications of S. Paul to Timothy . 2 It is not to be 
denied that the New Testament affords no direct information on 
this subject, and that it is equally silent as to the collection of 
its several parts. So far, indeed, are the sacred writers from 
taking notice of matters respecting which we might beforehand 
have anticipated some information that, throughout the Acts of 
the Apostles, which enter with such minuteness into S. Paul’s 
history, we can trace no hint of his ever having written an 
Epistle.* But if we add to the evidence respecting these ques¬ 
tions which is founded upon external testimony and internal 
presumptions, the fact of the existence of “ spiritual gifts” in the 
early Church,—especially that of 99 discerning spirits ” which 


1 S. John xx. 31. The fact of S. Luke 
having addressed each of his Writings 
to a single person may seem inconsist¬ 
ent with this idea; and may appear to 
prove that they were not intended for 
general use. The contrary, however, 
is the case. S. Luke's writings, as in¬ 
ternal evidence shows, were designed 
for Gentile headers ; and at this period 
there was only one channel through 
which the works of a Christian could 
be published at Rome. By the Roman 
Law, a literary production when pre¬ 
sented to some man of station could 
claim, were the gift (“ strena,’ 1 44 mun- 
usculum”) accepted, his support as 


patronus libri; —a relation which im¬ 
posed duties analagous to those of the 
patronus persona. In the case before 
us, therefore, S. Luke’s dedication im¬ 
posed upon Theophilus the duty of 
multiplying copies of the Gospel and of 
the Acts, and of distributing them to 
the utmost of his ability. See Hug, 
“ Einleit.,” Th. i. § 13, s. 93 ; and cf. 
supra, p. 160, note *. 

* I Tim. i. 20; 2 Tim. ii. 17, 18. The 
fault of Diotrephes (3 S. John 9) was 
plainly one of insubordination merely. 
Cf. Thiersch, 44 Versuch zur HersteU.,” 
s. 255. 

3 Wordsworth, “On the Canon,” p,i69> 
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S. Paul ranks so highly ; 1 and if we, at the same time, bear in 
mind how S. John appeals to this test, and alludes to its neces¬ 
sity: ( * Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the spirits 
whether they are of God, because many false prophets are gone 
out into the world 2 —if these circumstances, I say, be borne in 
mind, we can feel as little doubt respecting the reality of that 
divine influence which led to the collection of the writings of the 
New Testament, and designed the composition of its several 
parts, as the observations already made, with reference to the 
Old Testament, allow us to entertain as to the formation of its 
Canon. 

The various parts of the Canon having been successively 
committed to writing at the divine command, and thus present¬ 
ing to inspired men in after-times certain records which they 
also could consult, the question at once suggests itself—How 
far, and in what sense, have its earlier portions been made use 
of in those Books which are of later date ? That the successive 
authors of Scripture have availed themselves of the works of 
their predecessors, requires no proof; and we have already con¬ 
sidered 3 the manner in which the sacred writers, when referring 
to previous portions of the Bible, have quoted its language as 
proceeding from God, or from the Holy Ghost. It only remains 
for us, therefore, now to examine the form of the passages in 
which such quotations occur; to inquire how the frequent devia¬ 
tions from the words of the authors cited are to be explained ; 
and to prove that no conclusion adverse to the perfect inspira¬ 
tion of Holy Scripture can be drawn from any deviations of this 
nature. 

Before entering upon this portion of the subject, I would 
briefly touch upon one of the leading topics of modern criticism : 
—I mean the relation of each of the Synoptical Gospels to the 
other two. Every reader of the New Testament must have 
noticed, not merely the similarity of certain sections occurring in 


1 StaKplcrets TcvivyATwv —I Cor. xii. 
io. “ Let the prophets speak two or 
three, and let the others judge (ol AXXoi 
$ia.KpLviTuxrav). n —xiv. 29 ; cf. ver. 37. 


See also Appendix M. 

* SoKifi&fr re tA irvctifiaTa —1 S. John 
iv. 1. See supra , p. 41, note *. 

3 See supra , p. 291, &c. 
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the Gospels of S. Matthew, S. Mark, and S. Luke, but also the 
repetition of whole passages frequently without the least varia¬ 
tion of language or expression. Thus, there are forty-two sec¬ 
tions common to the three Evangelists : in addition to which 
there are twelve sections common to the Gospels of S. Matthew 
and S. Mark ; five to those of S. Mark and S. Luke; and four¬ 
teen to those of S. Luke and S. Matthew, which in each case 
are wanting in the third Gospel . 1 To explain these facts three 
principal hypotheses have been started : Frstly, That there was 
an original Gospel, no longer extant, which served as the basis 
of those that have come down to us. Secondly, That among 
our Synoptical Gospels, whichever was of earliest date was made 
use of by the writer of that which came next in order of time ; 
both having been, in like manner, employed by the author of 
the third. Thirdly, That a body of oral teaching had been pre¬ 
served for some years by tradition ; and that each Evangelist 
made use of this tradition as he judged most suitable for the end 
at which he aimed. It is unnecessary here 8 to dwell upon the 
numerous variations and combinations of these different hypo¬ 
theses : their value cannot be better estimated than by keeping 
in mind what has been justly remarked by the author of the most 
celebrated of the three; namely, that in consequence of the 
insufficiency of historical information, we can never possess per¬ 
fect certainty on the subject; and that, at most, we can only 
arrive at that degree of probability attainable, in general, by 
historical conjectures . 8 


1 1 quote here the statement of 
Gieseler, “ Die Entst. der schriftl. 
Evangel ien,” § i. s. 3, who adds that 
five sections are altogether peculiar to 
S. Matthew, two to S. Mark, and nine 
to S. Luke. These facts had already 
been noticed by S. Augustine: “ Marcus 
eum [scil. Matthaeum] subsecutus, tan- 
quam pedissequus, et breviator ejus 
videtur. Cum solo quippe Johanne, 
nihil dixit; solus ipse, perpauca ; cum 
solo Luca, pauciora; cum Matthreo 
vero, pluriraa ; et multa pane totidem 


atque ipsis verbis, sive cum solo, sive 
cum ca?teris,consonante.”— De Consensu 
Evangelist ., lib. I. c ii., t. iii. pars. ii. 
P. 3 - 

* See Appendix O. 

3 “ Man muss sich gleich im Anfange 
bescheiden, dass man, so verschiedene 
Wege man auch zur ErklUrung dieser 
Dunkelheiten einschlagen mag, bei 
dem Unzureichenden der historischen 
Nachrichten doch nie zu vollkommener 
Gewissheit, sondern nur zu der Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit gelangen kann, welcher 
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To which observation I would add that even were certainty 
attainable in this matter,—were any phase of any of the hypo¬ 
theses in question capable of demonstration, and we were, there¬ 
fore, able to point out the external sources by the aid of which, 
as such hypotheses assume, each Evangelist composed his Gospel, 
—such a result could, in no particular, invalidate, or lessen, or in 
any manner affect, the inspired authority of the New Testament. 
It forms a prominent feature, it will be remembered, of the doc¬ 
trine of Inspiration maintained in these discourses, that each 
writer of Scripture made use, on all occasions, of such materials 
as were in his power ; l whether supplied by his own experience 
or by the information of others. This principle, as we have seen, 
forms the foundation of the distinction between Revelation and 
Inspiration. The particulars recorded in the pages of Scripture 
were not all matters of Revelation; the sacred writers have 
touched upon many topics which were not originally communi¬ 
cated to them from heaven : but this circumstance in no respect 
invalidates the assertion, that the narrative of each and every 
fact of which the Bible takes notice has been handed down to 
future ages under the influence of Inspiration. In other words, 
the Holy Spirit provided that each portion of the Bible should 
convey such information as best subserved the divine purpose, 
irrespectively of any consideration as to the character of that 
information—whether it consisted of plain historical facts, or of 
immediate disclosures of supernatural truths. Hence, therefore, 
any one of the hypotheses proposed in order to explain the origin 


historische Conjecturen iiberhaupt fahig 
sind.”— Gieseler, loc. cit s. I. Schlei- 
ermacher’s remark has been often 
quoted : “For my part, I find it quite 
enough to prevent me from conceiving 
the origin of our three Gospels accord¬ 
ing to Eichhorn’s theory, that I am to 
figure to myself our good Evangelists 
surrounded by five or six open rolls or 
books, and that, too, in different lan¬ 
guages, looking by turns from one into 
another, and writing a compilation 
from them. I fancy myself in a German 


study of the eighteenth or nineteenth 
century, rather then in the primitive age 
of Christianity, and if this resemblance 
diminishes, perhaps, my surprise at the 
well-known image having suggested 
itself to the critic in the construction of 
his hypothesis, it renders it the less 
possible for me to believe that such was 
the actual state of the case .”—The 
Gospel of S. Luke . (Thirlwall’s transl., 

p. 6.) 

1 As S. Luke tells us in the Preface 
to his Gospel (ch. i. 1-3) ; or, to take 
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of the Gospels may be accepted as true, without in the least 
affecting the force of a single argument put forward in this in¬ 
vestigation. Each Evangelist may have borrowed, to the fullest 
extent, from those sources which modern critics have attempted 
to define, and yet, his entire composition will remain, in the 
most literal sense, inspired. But, however irrelevant to the in¬ 
spiration of Scripture the fate of all or any of the hypotheses 
referred to has thus been shown to be, it would be ungrateful 
of the Biblical student to deny that the thorough ventilation 
which this question has received has been productive of the 
most beneficial results as regards the elucidation of the New 
Testament. The mutual connexion of the different portions of 
the Gospel history has been more fully brought to light; the 
phraseology of the sacred writers has been more accurately 
analysed; the structure of the whole Evangelical record more 
perfectly exhibited in consequence of this discussion, than in 
any previous stage of Biblical exegesis. Without any exagge¬ 
ration, indeed, we may apply to this subject of modern research 
Bacon’s^apposite illustration of the labours of the Alchemists. 
They sought for a phantom of their own imagining, and their 
efforts were not rewarded by the prize for which they struggled; 


the case of the Old Testament, as we 
learn from the frequent references by 
the authors of the Books of Kings and 
Chronicles to the public documents 
from which they derived their informa¬ 
tion. i Thus we read : “ And the rest 
of the acts of Solomon, and all that he 
did, and his wisdom, are they not 
written in the book of the acts of Solo¬ 
mon ?”— I Kings xi. 41. Such were the 
documents entitled “ the books of the 
chronicles of the kings of Israel,” or 
“ of Judah,” which “ are quoted in the 
Books of Kings thirty-one times down 
to the history of Jehoiakim inclusive 
(2 Kings xxiv. 5)."— Havemick, Ein - 
/*/., Th. 11. Abth. i. s. 151 ; while 
Nehemiah appeals to these same public 
records in attestation of his own accu¬ 


racy : “ The sons of Levi .... were 
written in the book of the chronicles, 
even until the days of Johanan the son 
of Eliashib.”—Neh. xii. 23. That Nehe¬ 
miah does not refer in these words to 
our Books of Chronicles, is clear from 
the fact that, while the document 
quoted by him counts up the High 
Priests as far as the time of “ Darius 
the Persian” (ver. 22), the catalogue in 
the Chronicles terminates with Jeho- 
zadak, who “ went into captivity, when 
the Lord carried away Judah and Jeru¬ 
salem by the band of Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar.”—1 Chron. vi. 15. See Movers, 
“ Krit. Untersuch. iib. die bibl. Chro- 
nik,” s. 234. For some further remarks 
on this branch of Hebrew literature, 
see Appendix D. 
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but the results which met them on their progress were neither 
few nor unprofitable for other times. The buried treasure, it 
is true, was not discovered in the vineyard, but the toil ex¬ 
pended in the search found a rich return . 1 

I. To revert, however, to the facts which have suggested 
this digression,—I mean the use made by the sacred writers of 
those Books of Scripture which had been already composed, and 
which lay before them while engaged themselves in drawing up 
their own portion of the Bible,—we have to notice, in the first 
place, the constant references by the Old Testament writers to 
the labours of their predecessors. For example : the prophecy of 
Jeremiah, “ I will bring upon it, even upon Moab, the year of 
their visitation saith the Lord ,*’ 2 is manifestly founded upon the 
previous prediction contained in the twenty-first chapter of the 
Book of Numbers. Indeed it appears, even from the English 
Version, how Jeremiah repeats, almost verbatim , the words of 
the Oracle preserved by Moses. We have, in point of fact, but 
this one prophecy against Moab ; and yet, in what various forms 
is it repeated by the prophets! The language of Isaiah, in his 
fifteenth and sixteenth chapters, as well as that of Zephaniah 

Jer. xlviii. 44-46. Cf.: “ There is a fire 
gone out of Heshbon, a flame from the 
city of Sihon HKX* IWO 

jrPD nnpD rar6)> lt hath consumed 
Ar of Moab, and the lords of the 
high places of Amon. Woe to thee, 
Moab! Thou art undone, O people 
of Chemosh: he hath given his sons 
that escaped, and his daughters into 
captivity, unto Sihon King of the 
Amorites.” — Num. xxi. 28, 29 ; cf. 
also ver. 30, with Jer. xlviii. 18, 
22. We see, too, that Jeremiah has 
also embodied here the prediction of Ba¬ 
laam : “ There shall come a star out of 
Jacob, and a Sceptre shall rise out of 
Israel, and shall smite the corners of 
Moab, and destroy all the children of 
Sheth npipl 3 K 1 D 'HKD ynDI 
ntr^ 2 - 7 D). ,, -Numb. xxiv. 17. For 
some remarks on Jeremiah’s substitution 


1 “Neque tamen negandum est Al- 
chemistas non pauca invenisse, et in¬ 
vents utilibus homines donasse. Verum 
fabula ilia non male in illos quadrat de 
sene, qui filiis aurum in vinea defossum 
(sed locum se nescire simulans) lega- 
verit ; unde illi vineae fodienda dili- 
genter incubuerunt, et aurum quidem 
nullum repertum; sed vindemia ex ea 
cultura facta est uberior.”— Nov. Or¬ 
gan., lib. i. Aphor. 85. 

* “A fire shall come forth out of 
Heshbon, and a flame from the midst 
of Sihon. and shall devour the corner of 
Moab, and the crown of the head of the 
tumultuous ones (|1 WTO fcW 
3Kid n«B jn’D pno nan^i 

JIKt? '33 npnpi)- Woe be unto 
thee, O Moab ! the people of Chemosh 
perisheth: for thy sons are taken cap¬ 
tives, and thy daughters captives.”— 
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referring in like manner to this same subject, are equally based 
upon the original prediction in the Pentateuch . 1 Again : among 
the announcements of Jeremiah we find an epitome of the 
denunciation of Obadiah against Edom . 2 In all these cases, 
however, certain points of difference are observable which pre¬ 
vent such iustances of parallelism from degenerating into mere 
imitation, or becoming simple repetitions. Thus, in the case 
before us, the allusions contained in the seventh verse of Oba¬ 
diah, and in the passage from the nineteenth verse to the end of 


of the noun Iplp for the verb "lpTp 
see Tholuck’s “ Vermischte Schriften,” 
Th. i. s. 431; where Tholuck further 
observes : “A second example is sup¬ 
plied by the word pX 5 P, which Jeremiah 
has employed instead of the archaic 
term Ht?. Here also our lexicograph¬ 
ers acknowledge that the term used by 
Jeremiah is to be regarded as an ex¬ 
planatory translation. ”E.g., “ fit? 
filii tumultus bellici ’, i. e. Israelis hostes 
tumultuantes. Ap. Jeremiam xlviii. 45 
[qui locus ex nostro [Num. xxiv. 17] 
expressus est) t pro eo est: pR6? —”. 
Gesenii Lex., in voc.. As I shall have 
occasion to revert to the principle which 
these facts embody (see infra, p. 345, 
and p. 367, note 3 ), the reader will bear 
in mind what has been just noticed ;— 
viz., the combination of two texts (Num. 
xxi. 28, 29; xxiv. 17) in one quotation, 
and the alteration by Jeremiah of an 
expression in the passage which he 
borrows from an earlier writer. Httver- 
nick observes that it is characteristic of 
“Jeremiah to refer particularly often to 
earlier writings of the Old Testament, 
and to copy them.”— Einleit.j Th. 
11. Abth. ii. s. 200. 

l Zeph. ii. 8-10. Cf.: “ He is gone up 
to Bajith, and to Dibon, the high 
places, to weep : Moab shall howl over 
Nebo, and over Medeba,” See. —Isai. 
xv. 2, with: 11 Heshbon is perished 
even unto Dibon, and we have laid 
them waste even unto Nophah, which 


reacheth unto Medeba.”—Numb. xxi. 
30. See also Amos ii. 1-3. As a fur¬ 
ther instance of the bond which unites 
the different elements of Revelation, 
compare the words of Balaam, Num. 
xxiv. 8, 9, with those of Jacob’s bless¬ 
ing, Gen. xlix. 9. 

* Jer. xlix. 7-22. Cf.: “ I have 
heard a rumour from the Lord, and an 
ambassador is sent unto the heathen, 
saying, Gather ye together, and come 
against her, and rise up to the battle. 
For lo ! I will make thee small among 
the heathen, and despised among men. 
Thy terribleness hath deceived thee, 
and the pride of thine heart, O thou 
that dwellest in the clefts of the rock, 
that holdest the height of the hill: 
though thou shouldest make thy nest as 
high as the eagle, I will bring thee down 
from thence, saith the Lord”—vv. 14-16, 
with: “We have heard a rumour from the 
Lord, and an ambassador is sent among 
the heathen, Arise ye, and let us rise 
up against her in battle. Behold I have 
made thee small among the heathen : 
thou art greatly despised. The pride 
of thine heart hath deceived thee, thou 
that dwellest in the clefts of the rock, 
whose habitation is high . . . Though 
thou exalt thyself as the eagle, and 
though thou set thy nest among the 
stars, thence will I bring thee down, 
saith the Lord.”—Obad. 1-4. Obadiah 
had “ already before him the more 
ancient predictions of Balaam (Numb. 
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his prediction, convey sundry particulars which are not touched 
upon by Jeremiah. 1 

Here, again, as I have observed with respect to the Gospels, 2 
the distinction between Revelation and Inspiration comes to our 
aid in explaining such phenomena. Historical facts formed the 
basis of each Evangelist’s narrative ; and, under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, those facts were worked up by each writer into 
his independent statement which, accordingly, presents certain 
features of resemblance to the records of his fellow-labourers. In 
the prophetical books, on the other hand, the basis of the written 
document was the direct revelation presented to the intuitive 


xxix. 18), of Joel (iii. 19), of Amos 
(L II, 12; ix. 12), on the ground of 
which he makes this [viz., the eventual 
triumph of the kingdom of God (cf. ver. 
21) over the powers of this world, as 
typified by Israel’s conquest of Edom] 
the object of a more detailed predic¬ 
tion.”—H&vernick, toe. cit. t s. 317. 

1 See Koppen, 14 Die Bibel, ein Werk 
der gottl. Weisheit,” B. ii. s. 115. In 
order to establish the fact in proof of 
which I have adduced this example,— 
viz., that the one prophecy was a de¬ 
velopment of the other,—it would be 
necessary to show that Obadiah wrote 
subsequently to Jeremiah : but this has 
been denied by other writers (e.g., 
by Hllvemick, loc. cit. t s. 319, ff.). 
Zechariah’s prophecy of “ the Branch ” 
(Zech. vi. 10-15), however, affords an 
incontestable illustration. “The title 
of 4 the Branch ’ has been already con¬ 
secrated in Prophecy to the Messiah. 
It is so given once by Isaiah [“ Is. iv. 2. 
In xi. I, a different , though equivalent 
word, is employed ”], twice by Jere¬ 
miah (xxiii. 5; xxxiii. 15). 

Zechariah’s prophecy is a rernval of 
Jeremiah’s; be introduces it as of a 
person already known : * Behold the 
Man whose name is the Branch.’”— 
Davison, On Prophecy , pp. 320-323. 
See also the remarks of Hengstenberg 


(“Beitritge,” B. ii. s. 48 ff.) on the 
manner in which Hosea develops the 
idea, so often repeated in the Penta¬ 
teuch, according to which the relation 
of Jehovah to Israel is symbolized by 
the relation of marriage; and idolatry 
denounced under the image of whore¬ 
dom. E. g. : “I will set my face 
against that man . . . and all that go a 
whoring after him to commit whoredom 
with Molech,” &c.—Lev. xx. 5. Cf. 
ch. xix. 29; Numb. xiv. 33, &c. 
Observe, too, how Hosea’s prophecy 
opens with a literal repetition of the 
promises contained in Gen. xxii. 17 ; 
xxxii. 12: “Yet the number of the 
children of Israel shall be as the sand of 
the sea, which cannot be measured nor 
numbered”—IIos. i. 10; the spiritual 
import of which allusion is still further 
explained by S. Paul, Rom. ix. 26. 

* While on this subject, the well- 
known relation between Isai. ii. 2-4, 
and Mich. iv. 1-3, cannot be passed 
over without notice ; especially as the 
remarks of commentators upon it afford 
an interesting illustration of the contro¬ 
versy as to the source of the Gospels. 
Thus Hengstenberg (“ Christol.,” 2te 
Ausg., B. I. s. 480 ff.) and Gesenius 
(“Der Proph. Jesaia,” Th. i. s. 177) 
consider that Micah was the first to 
utter this prediction, and that Isaiah 
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faculty of each prophet. Revelations, when once received, cor¬ 
respond to the facts in the case of historical narratives r 1 they, 
consequently, became, in like manner, the groundwork of the 
various prophetic announcements which (under that same 
guiding influence of the Holy Ghost to which I have restricted 
the term Inspiration) have assumed the form of prediction, 
denunciation, didactic statement, or such like phases of Pro¬ 
phecy.* 

This feature of the question will be brought out more fully 
by an example. If we compare the opening verses of the seventh 
chapter of the Book of Amos with the first and second chapters 
of the Book of Joel, it will at once appear that at the ground of 
each prophetic warning lies the same Vision of the desolation of 
the land by locusts. 8 But observe how different is the treatment 


made use of Micah’s language when re¬ 
cording his own vision in which the 
same revelation was conveyed. A bar- 
ban el, on the contrary, held that Isaiah's 
words were copied by Micah. Others 
again (Hitzig and Ewald) maintain that 
both prophets availed themselves of an 
earlier prediction, of which their writ¬ 
ings now afford the only trace. 

1 See supra , p. 149, &c. 

* The points of agreement between 
Isaiah and other writers of Scripture 
are particularly to be noted. Thus, we 
may compare Isai. xii. 2, with Exod. 
xv. 2 ; Isai. xiii. with Jer. 1 . and li. (cf. 
Isai. xiii. 19-22, with Jer. 1 . 39, 40); 
Isai. xiii. 6, with Joel i. 15. Or, more 
particularly still, the passage : “ The 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the sea ” 
—Isai. xi. 9, is repeated with the addi¬ 
tion of a single term by Habakkuk: 
“The earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of the glory of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea"—Hab. ii. 14; 
words which are employed by Isaiah to 
denote the blessings and the peaceful 
tenour of the Kingdom of Christ, but 
which are quoted by Habakkuk for the 


purpose of describing the judgments 
and the wrath of God :—see Hengsten- 
berg on Rev. i. 7 (Clarke’s For. Theol. 
Lib., i. p. 81.) The importance of this 
remark will be seen farther on, p. 363, 
note a . Cf., again, Isai. v. 14, with 
Hab. ii. 5 ; Isai. xiv. 4, 13, &c., with 
Hab. ii. 6, 9. “ The expressions of 

Habakkuk,” writes H&vemick, “rest 
so obviously upon the predictions of 
Isaiah, that they may be regarded as 
their further development.”— lot. cit^ 
s. 388. O. Strauss observes on the 
language of Nahum : “ Luculentissima 
vestigia Jesais librum indigitant."— 
Nahumi de Nino Vatic in ., p. 15. 
E. g.: “ How beautiful upon the moun¬ 
tains are the feet of him that bringelh 
good tidings, that publisheth peace,” 
&c.—Isai. lii. 7 (cf. xl. 9). “ Behold 

upon the mountains the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace."—Nab. i. 15. Cf., also, Isai. 
xlvii. 2, 3, with Nah. iii. 5 (see Jer. 
xiii. 22) •, Isai. li. 19, with Nah. iii. 7. 
So, too, Zeph. ii. 15 repeats almost 
word for word the expressions of Isai. 
xlvii. 8. 

* “ Thus hath the Lord God showed 
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of this theme in the two cases. While Amos confines himself 
to a simple record of the Vision, Joel has given an elaborate 
description of its details; employing the imagery and style pecu¬ 
liar to his writings, in which his conception of the future and 
his allusions to the present are combined with threats and 
exhortations. Each prophet, we can scarcely doubt, had received 
the same revelation; but we see how differently each, under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, has applied the divine com¬ 
munication. 1 

H. I turn, in the second place, to the quotations from the 
Old Testament which meet us in the New.* Certain aspects of 
this subject have been already touched upon, not only when it 
was argued, from the nature of such quotations, that the two 
divisions of the Bible are portions of one organized whole, every 


unto me ; and behold He formed grass¬ 
hoppers in the beginning of the shoot¬ 
ing up of the latter growth . . . And 
it came to pass, that when they had 
made an end of eating the grass of the 
land, then I said,” &c. — Amos vii. 
I» 2. 

1 The assertion that the same Vision 
was the germ of each prophetic an¬ 
nouncement, does not, of course, imply 
that the perceptions offered to the 
spiritual sense of Amos were presented 
under as fully developed a form as the 
revelation to Joel. As O. Strauss ob¬ 
serves, Joel “ univcrsct Prophetice bre- 
vem quodammodo exhibit conspectum 

.Amos hostium non immensas 

omnino catervas vidit, sieuti Joel; ve- 
rum certam populi speciera, longe re- 
moti cujusdam et ferocissimi, cujus 
tamen nomen ignorat (cf. Amos vi. 14; 
v. 27).”-— loc tit., p. lx vii. Cf., too, 
Amos ix. 13, with Joel iii. 18. See, 
also, HHvemick, loc. cil. t s. 43, u. s. 
295. 

* The following remarks will fitly in¬ 
troduce this subject: “ In the freedom 
of the Spirit of Truth, the question is 
not whether divine sayings already pro¬ 


mulgated have been quoted with rigid 
adherence to their mere letter, but whe¬ 
ther they have been given anew, true 
to their spirit: a repetition which, un¬ 
der different circumstances, takes a 
direction towards their spiritual end, 
both new, and withal appropriate; in 
which, moreover, the original import is 
not falsified, and suited to error or pre¬ 
judice, but, in the sense of its Author 
the Spirit, is now developed farther 
and more profoundly—is defined more 
nearly, and adapted to the new require¬ 
ments of Truth, to the meaning which 
is spiritual and not carnal, to the re¬ 
quirements of divine not of worldly pro¬ 
gress .Such is the manner in 

which the Holy Ghost, at every higher 
stage of His communications, acts with 
respect to what has been already given 
within the limits of a lower or pre¬ 
paratory stage of Revelation. Such 
things as could not, as yet, be there ex¬ 
pressed, and were still veiled under 
figure or symbol, are, at a later period, 
proclaimed without reserve from the 
house-tops. According to this prin¬ 
ciple are to be estimated the quotations 
and expositions of the Old Testament 
Z 
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section of each subserving the accomplishment of the divine coun¬ 
sels j 1 but also, as in the last Discourse, where it was shown how 
the New Testament writers, as well as the Lord Himself, ascribe 
the Old Testament to the immediate agency of the Holy Ghost. 
On those occasions I confined myself either to an examination of 
the manner in which such passages from the former Scriptures 
are introduced, or to the general points of connexion between 
the sacred writings which they exhibit. It still remains to con¬ 
sider the form and substance of the quotations themselves. The 
importance of this subject arises from the fact that the Old Tes¬ 
tament is written in Hebrew and the New Testament in Greek; 
combined with the parallel fact that, at the period 2 when the 
latter was written, there had already existed, for a considerable 
time, a translation of the Old Testament into Greek, which, al¬ 
though of great value, is not inspired, 3 but of which the writers 


sayings and narratives in the Apostolic 
writings: —matters which, when hand¬ 
led by men unconsecrated, and en¬ 
dowed with merely human cultivation, 
are lost in frivolous allegory as in the 
expositions of Philo. Such expositions, 
when proceeding from the Spirit, the 
authentic Author and Expounder of 
His own work, become a higher and 
more profound development of Truth : 
—that which, were it combined, from a 
purely human standpoint, out of doc¬ 
trine and history, would be fiction or 
conjecture, becomes, in the Divine 
Author’s own representation, an infusion 
of life, and the completion of His 
design.”—Beck, Propad. Entwickl ., 
s. 242. 

l See supra , Lecture i. p. n, &c.; 
and Lecture iii. Cf., also, Appendix B. 

* See the valuable discussion of Hug 
(“ Einleit.,” Th. 11. cap. i. § 10) as to 
the language of Palestine in the Apo¬ 
stolic age. Too great importance, he 
observes, 4< is attached to the fact that 
Jesus is represented as speaking in He¬ 
brew (Mark, v. 41 — Ta \ t 0 <£ kouju, and 
vii. 34— ’Eipipada, see Matt, xxvii. 46; 


Mark xv. 34). It might be replied 
that the Hebrew words in these pas¬ 
sages are quoted by the Evangelists as 
something remarkable, which would not 
have been the case had Jesus for the 
most part spoken in Hebrew and 
what could reasonably be objected to 
this answer? We will not, however, 
dismiss the matter so hastily. The 
Lord may have addressed the Jewish 
multitude in their own language, on 
account of their predilection for it. 
But how did He address a mixed as¬ 
sembly collected from different regions 
and cities? How did he speak to 
proselytes and pagans, as at Gadaris 
(Matt. viii. 28, &c. ; Mark v. I ; Luke 
viii. 26) ? How in the district of Tyre 
and Sidon (Mark. vii. 24, &c.), where 
the Syrophenician Greek woman {yvrij 
'EXkijvls, 'LvfxrpoivlKUToa) entered into 
conversation with Him ? How in 
Decapolis which consisted of Greek 
cities, such as Philadelphia, Gerasa, 
Gadara, Hippos, and Pella ?”—s. 46. 

3 I do not consider it necessary to dis¬ 
cuss the question as to the inspiration 
of the Septuagint Version. The fabulous 
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of tho New Testament have confessedly availed themselves. 
This fact at once presents a kind of experimentum cruets of 
every theory of Inspiration. 1 Not to dwell npon the extravagant 
opinion that the Apostles have often misunderstood* or misquoted 
the Hebrew Scriptures, it is held by an extensive class of modern 
commentators that the authors of the New Testament when 
making use of the Septuagint Version continually “ quote from 
memory.” This assertion can only mean, that the passages 
adduced by the inspired writers are not cited with as much 
accuracy, or correctness, as might have been attained had they 
been at the pains to consult the Septuagint Version itself, in 
order to verify the form of their quotations. Nay more, such a 
principle would undoubtedly lend some colour to the opinion— 
which, as we shall presently see, has actually been advanced— 
that, in consequence of thus citing the Greek translation from 


character of the narrative of Aristeas, 
to a belief in the truth of which that 
notion chiefly owes its currency, has 
been sufficiently exposed by H. Hody, 
in his well-known work, “DeBibliorum 
Text. Originalibus.” 

1 Tholuck(“Das. A. Test. imN. Test.” 
s. 7) quotes a remark of Bilroth on 
I Cor. i. 19,—where S. Paul does not 
adhere literally to either the Hebrew or 
the lxx.,— -which forcibly expresses the 
alternative in this question : “ Accord¬ 
ing to his wont, the Apostle quotes, in 
proof, passages of the Old Testament, 
which certainly do not always suit in a 
strictly historical sense (i. e., so that the 
respective authors had meant what Paul 
means in the connexion in which he 
quotes them); and yet, so far as regards 
the words, such passages imply what they 
are applied to. In order not to accuse 
Paul (as well as the other writers of the 
New Testament—nay, Christ Himself) 
of either ignorance, or even perhaps 
dishonesty in this point, we must firmly 
maintain the principle according to 
which the Old Testament, taken col¬ 
lectively, is a type of the New:—so 


that the predictions of the prophets 
(e. g., those relating to the Messiah) 
are not to be understood as if the writers 
had consciously referred to the historical 
Christ Who was bom under the reign 
of Augustus (every child perceives that 
this is not the case, and the fact is one 
which writers need not make so much 
of), but so that, in the words which 
they utter, that same Divine Spirit 
expresses Itself, which organically pene¬ 
trates the entire history, and Which, 
consequently, has also appeared in 
Christianity.” 

* In the “ Studien u. Kritiken” for 
1835, a writer of considerable repute, 
Dr. Bleek, in an essay on “ The dog¬ 
matic use of Old Testament sayings in 
the New,” proposes the following ques¬ 
tion :—If an Old Testament saying is 
employed in the New Testament, in 
such a manner that we cannot question 
the fact that the New Testament writer 
has referred it to the Messiah,—and 
this, too, not by way of mere applica¬ 
tion ; while at the same time, his use 
of it does not throughout belong strictly 
to the original sense and original refer- 

z 2 
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memory, the Apostles may, at times, although undesignedly, 
have missed the sense of the original. Snch a statement, if 
capable of proof, is obviously fatal to that view of the inspiration 
of Scripture which I have endeavoured to maintain; according 
to which each and every portion of the Bible is perfect and 
divine. On the other hand, if this latter inference as to the in¬ 
spiration of Scripture be legitimate, any opinion which ascribes 
to the form in which the Old Testament is quoted a less degree 
of perfection 1 than might have been secured by a somewhat greater 
amount of diligence or care on the part of those New Testament 
writers who adduce it, must be radically and essentially un¬ 
sound ; and to establish this conclusion must now be my task. 

The references to the Old Testament which meet us in the 


ence, is, then, such a use of the passage 
binding upon us ; and a rule of itself 
sufficient to determine us to understand, 
in the same sense, the Old Testament 
saying?’*—s. 443. This question, in 
all its generality, Dr. Bleek answers 
in the negative, adding that he has “ on 
his side the majority of German theo¬ 
logians of the present age,”—on the 
ground that we cannot imagine the lan¬ 
guage of the Old Testament to have 
any other meaning than that which the 
Old Testament writer himself perceived 
in it. Thus, in the case of the second 
Psalm, which is applied so frequently to 
the Messiah in the New Testament (e.g., 
Acts iv. 25, 26 ; xiil 33 ; Heb. i. 2 ; 
v. 5; Rev. ii. 27; xii. 5; xix. 15), 
Dr. Bleek considers that there is not 
the slightest intimation that any other 
time or person was intended than the 
time when the Psalmist wrote, and the 
king then “ anointed on Zion” (s. 456). 
To suppose “ that the Holy Spirit so 
guided the Psalmist in his poetry and 
his composition, that his words present 
a second more remote and higher refer¬ 
ence extending beyond this immediate 
sense, and of which he himself was 
unconscious or, at least, not clearly con¬ 


scious,’* would be to assume an inspira¬ 
tion by the Holy Ghost of such a nature 
as Dr. Bleek is not disposed to concede 
(s. 458). (In reply to this principle, 
which assumes that the human agents 
were the sole and proper authors of the 
Bible, see supra , p. 201, &c.). The use 
of the Old Testament in the New 
(chiefly by S. Matthew and S. John), 
Dr. Bleek describes as resulting from 
an “ earlier exegetical tradition of the 
Jewish schools ;**—an exegesis, too, 
which we are not u justified in regard¬ 
ing as founded upon perfectly just prin¬ 
ciples, or as treated in a perfectly cor¬ 
rect manner.”—s. 477. Such Jewish 
views, he adds, we cannot but expect 
to have had their influence on the New 
Testament writers; who accordingly 
have understood sundry texts of the Old 
Testament “ in a sense which would not 
be received as either correct or accurate 
had they attained to a greater perfec¬ 
tion of exegetical science and skill.”— 
s. 448. 

1 This opinion has been held, among 
others, by Olshausen (see infra, p. 366, 
note 1 ); Bleek; Dean Alford (who 
writes on S. Matt, xxvii. 9: “ The cita¬ 
tion is not from Jeremiah and is pro- 
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New may be arranged under two classes. 1 The first embraces 
those passages which are strictly prophetical; and of this class 
the following subdivisions present themselves :— 

(1.) Those texts which refer almost exclusively to the 
Messiah’s Personal history or Character, and in which the prin¬ 
ciple of pointing to Him as their end is clearly intimated;—such 
texts being brought forward, not as mere illustrations, or by 
way of adaptation to the events of His life, but as requiring an 
actual fulfilment in an actual fact. Predictions of this kind are 
referred to with the words, “ That the Scripture might be ful¬ 
filled or, “ Now all this was done that it might be fulfilled 
or, “ Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by the prophet;” 8 


bably quoted from memory, and inaccu¬ 
rately [but see infra, p. 346, note] ; we 
have similar mistakes in two places in 
the apology of Stephen, Acts vii. 4, 16, 
and in Mark ii. 26.The quota¬ 

tion here is very different from the lxx., 
and not much more like the Hebrew 
cf. also his notes on Rom. xi. 34; and 
2 Cor. vi. 17). Tholuck also observes: 
u In very many, nay in most cases, in 
consequence of quoting from memory, 
the passage, so far as the words are 
concerned, is altered sometimes to such 
an extent that the deviation, as is the 
case in I Cor. ii. 9; Eph. v. 14 [but 
see infra, p. 344, note * ], has even 
caused the supposition that the citation 
belongs to some apocryphal book.”— 
Das A . Test, im N. Test, s. 39. 

1 In the following discussion I avail 
myself of the excellent remarks of Rudel- 
bach, “ Zeitschrift,” 1842, H. ii. s. 42 ff. 

9 tv a, or Sir wt, r Xypudy. —E.g. : “ I 
know whom I have chosen : but that 
the Scripture may be fulfilled (dXX' tva 
i) ypcufnj t Xrjpudy), He that eateth 
bread with Me,” &c.—S. John xiii. 18; 
or, “ Now all this was done that it might 
be fulfilled (tva vXypwBy) which was 
spoken of the Lord by the prophet, say¬ 
ing, Behold aVirgin shall be with child,” 
&c.—S. Matt. i. 22,23. Again: “ With¬ 


out a parable spake He not unto them; 
that it might be fulfilled (brwt wXiy- 
pwdrj) which was spoken by the pro¬ 
phet, saying, I will open my mouth in 
parables,” &c.—S. Matt. xiii. 34, 35. 
“ The signification of the oft-recurring 
phrase, tva xXripwOy, as involving a real 
connexion between Prophecy and its 
fulfilment, is no longer questioned by 
the more judicious expositors. The fact 
that Grammar itself, against the will of 
those who handle it, is compelled to 
give at least formal testimony to the 
Faith, is not to be overlooked as an 
apologetic element of the Christian 
Evidences ; and indeed it has never, 
when the occasion offered, been over¬ 
looked by the Ancients. The sense, 
however, of that formula (cf., e.g., in 
the first Gospel, S. Matt. ii. 15; viii. 
17; xii. 17; xiii. 35; xxi. 4; xxvi. 
56; xxvii. 35) is plainly nothing else 
than what lies in the expression itself, 
viz., that the fulfilment has taken place 
in order to display the truth of Pro¬ 
phecy.”—Rudelbach, Zeitschrift , 1840, 
H. i. s. 3. 

1 “ Then was fulfilled that which was 
spoken by Jeremy the prophet (T6r« 
irXijpwBri rb />rj$iv Sid. Tep.), saying, 
In Rama was there a voice heard,” &c. 
—S. Matt. ii. 17. 
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—the New Testament writers thereby declaring that God had 
pre-ordained that the prophet’s announcement should receive its 
true accomplishment in the single fact to which it is thus applied. 
(2.) To this subdivision may be added those predictions, which 
are in the strictest sense typical 1 :—that is, where the words or 
symbols of the Old Testament are adduced as having conveyed, 
from the first, an allusion to the particular fact or event in 
which they are stated to have been now at length realized; and 
respecting the true signification of which the fulfilment alone 
could have given certainty. Although the reference is made 
under the form of an involved type, its substance is always pro¬ 
phetical; as we learn from the use, here also, of the phrase 
“ That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet,” 
or such like expressions. Of this nature was the mention by 
S. John of the ceremonies connected with the offering of the Pas¬ 
chal Lamb, which he represents as having been at length truly 
exhibited in the sacrifice upon the Cross : “ These things were 
done that the Scripture should be fulfilled, A bone of Him shall 
not be broken.” 1 (3.) There are also those passages which are 


1 See supra , p. 214, note *, where I 
have differed from Rudelbach (“ Zeit- 
schrift,” 1842, H. ii. s. 38) in regarding 
the relation of types to prophecy as 
more intimate than he is disposed to 
admit. In accordance with his views, 
instead of referring such quotations in 
the New Testament to the class of 
strictly prophetical passages, Rudelbach 
regards the “vaticinia typica,” there 
adduced by the sacred writers, as form¬ 
ing a distinct class. 

•’E'y&'ero yd p raura tva ij ypa<t>i) 
rXrfpuOx}.— S. John xix. 36 ; and in the 
same sense another Apostle writes: “ Ye 
were not redeemed with corruptible 
things . . . but with the precious blood 
of Christ, as of a Lamb without blem¬ 
ish.”—I S. Peter i. 18, 19 (cf. also ver. 
2); S. John i. 29; 1 Cor. v. 7, &c. 
Quite similar i6 S. Matthew’s allusion, 
in his account of the rending of the Veil 


of the Temple (xxvii. 51); on which 
feature of the Tabernacle S. Paul dwells 
with such particularity (Heb. ix. 3, 11, 
12; x. 20). The following instances 
may be added:—Joseph arose, and 
u took the Young Child and His Mother 
by night, and departed into Egypt, that 
it might be fulfilled (tva wXripwSy) which 
was spoken of the Lord by the prophet 
saying, Out of Egypt have I called My 
Son'’—S. Matt. ii. 14,15; for the sense 
of which typical prediction see supra, 
p. 107, note *. Still more forcibly 
illustrative of this class of typical pre¬ 
dictions is the manner in which the 
New Testament teaches that the entire 
course of Jewish history, and not the 
Exodus, merely, pointed to Christ. 
This we learn from the reference to the 
78th Psalm, by both S. Paul and S. 
Matthew: the former declaring that 
“ these things were our examples,” or 
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quoted so that their direct reference to a particular person or 
event cannot be questioned. Thus Isaiah's prediction that S. John 
the Baptist should appear in the character of the Messiah’s 
forerunner is introduced by S. Matthew with the words : “ This 
is he that was spoken of by the prophet Esaias.” 1 (4.) The last 
subdivision embraces those texts which are cited so that the 
causative particle connects the Messianic fact with the predic¬ 
tion ; thus assuring us, in the way of reference, that such was 
the end at which the prophet’s language aimed. For example, 
S. Peter explains how “ it was impossible ” that Jesus of 
Nazareth “should be holden of” death, “For David speaketh 
concerning him” the prophecy which has been handed down as 
the sixteenth Psaim. 2 


rather “types" — ravra 51 tvttoi ijfudy 
iyeyJi&Tpav —i Cor. x. 6; and the latter 
quoting its words with the formula : 
“ That it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet,”—(S. Matt. xiii. 
35). On the use of the 78th Psalm see 
also supra , p. 155, note. Cf. too, the 
well-known difficulty connected with 
the words, “ He came and dwelt in a 
city called Nazareth : that it might be 
fulfilled (thro* w\rip.) which was spoken 
by the prophets. He shall be called a 
Nazarene.”—S. Matt. ii. 23 ; where, as 
Olshausen (“ Ein Wort iib. tief. Schrift- 
sinn,” s. 64) conjectures, the Evangelist 
may refer to the saying of Jacob that 
Joseph “ was separate from his brethren” 
(I'rifct TT 3 )—Gen. xlix. 26 (cf. Numb, 
vi. 1-22), considering Joseph as a type 
of the Messiah which typical charac¬ 
ter was already implied in the name, 
“ Saviour of the World,” “ Zaphnath 
Paaneah,” assigned to him by Pha¬ 
raoh, Gen. xli. 45. (It is clear that 
Noffcp^r, whence N afapai<n—the de¬ 
spised one , cannot, as many writers 
hold, be derived from —a branch , 

Isai. xi. 1; since f invariably cor¬ 
responds to T, not V; e.g. in S. 
Matt. i. and S. Luke iii.,—"Axaf, = 


TPIK; Zopo^e\=^ 3 mT; &c.: while 
2 t &i.=JTSj 2 iiicrr|VX). Add the 
employment by Christ Himself of the 
type of Jonah, *Qawep ydp Ijv Twvas 
iv r§ icoiklq1 .... oOrios torai 6 T ids 
toQ ’A vBp. k. t. X. —S. Matt xii. 40; 
as well as that of the “ brazen serpent,” 
Ka0&f 'Mievarjs Syffioocv rbv 6 <piv, otfrios 
v\f/u> 0 Tjyau 5 e? rbv Tidy row *A vdp. —S. 
John iii. 14; which latter exposition is 
of especial importance, as teaching us 
how fully our Lord adopted the typical 
mode of interpretation. 

1 S. Matt. iii. 3; Isai. xl. 3. The 
purchase of “the potter’s field” with 
“ the price of blood,” is described as 
follows : “ Then was fulfilled (rbre 
iv\r)puj$Tji) that which was spoken, ” &c. 
—S. Matt, xxvii. 9. So also S. Peter 
explains that the words of Joel ii. 28, 
29, were fulfilled by the events on u the 
day of Pentecost—AXXd rovrb itrriv 
rb tiprjfUpov Sid. rod TpwptfTW Tcv7jA.— 
Acts ii. 16. 

* Acts ii. 24, 25,— oCk ty Swarbv 

k par € i o 6ai Kirrbv . AautS ybp 

\ 4 yci, x. r. X. Again: “therefore 
they could not believe, because that 
Esaias said again (Sri rd\iy etirey 
' H<r.), n &c.—S. John xii. 39. Or: “ For 
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As forming the second class of quotations, are to be counted 
those passages in which the language of the Old Testament is 
incorporated with the body of Christian doctrine; and in which 
the prophets are represented in the same light as the men who 
directly announced the New Covenant. In such instances we 
have a practical illustration of Christ’s saying that heaven and 
earth should disappear rather than “ one jot or one tittle pass 
from the Law till all be fulfilled.” 1 In this case the language of 
the former Scriptures is sometimes introduced without an ex¬ 
press reference :—as in the first Epistle of S. Peter, where pas¬ 
sages from Isaiah and Ezekiel are embodied in the Apostle’s 
argument, unaccompanied by any observation denoting the 
sources from which they were taken.* On the other hand, the 
reference to the Old Testament is at times plainly expressed.* 
Again : statements of former inspired writers are employed in 
such a manner as to connect the predictions which they convey 


it is written in the Book of Psalms 
( YiypaTTCu ydp 4p (iip\<p \J/dKfi.). . . 
his bishoprick let another take. Where - 
fore ($«t oOp) of these men which 
have companied, &c. . . . must one be 
ordained,” &c.—Acts i. 2022. Cf. 
Eph. iv. 8,—Atd \iytt. 

1 See sufra , p. 102, &c. 

* 44 Who His own Self bare our sins 

in His own Body on the tree. 

by Whose stripes ye were healed (Isai. 
liii. 4, 5). For ye were as sheep going 
astray (Ezek. xxxiv. II, 12); but are 
now returned unto the Shepherd and 
Bishop of your souls (Ezek. xxxvii. 
24).”—I S. Pet. ii. 24, 25. Cf., also, 
ch. i. 24, 25: “All flesh is as grass, and 
all the glory of man as the flower of 
grass. The grass witheTeth . . . but 
the word of the Lord endureth for 
ever, n —a saying taken from Isai. xl. 
6-8, and incorporated in the Apostle’s 
exhortation. This mode of employing 
the Old Testament, as Rudelbach ob¬ 
serves, 44 is a surety to us that, in the 
judgment of the Apostle, there lies in 


its language a frr}fta 0eofl, /Uvo* els rb* 
alwva .''— loc. at., s. 47. Such also is 
the mode of referring to Hab. ii. 4, 
44 The just shall live by his faith,”—in 
Gal. iii. 11 ; Hebr. x. 38: cf. Rom. iii. 
20; GaL ii. 16, with oO Sucauofrfaerat 
ivwmbv Sou rat — Ps. cxliii. 2 . 

3 E. g.: 44 Dearly beloved^ avenge not 
yourselves ... for it is written (7^7 pa- 
Trrai 7 dp). Vengeance is Mine,” &c.— 
Rom. xii. 19. Again: 44 That, accord¬ 
ing as it is written (xatfwi ytypairrai), 
He that glorieth,” &c.—I Cor. i. 31. 
Cf. Acts xiii. 40. A still more striking 
instance is supplied by the passage: 
44 Wherefore he saith, Awake, thou iat 
sleepest, and arise from the dead, and 
Christ shall give thee light ”—Eph. v. 
14;—a saying which is not to be found 
in express words in either the Hebrew 
or the lxx. ; while che formula Sid 
\dyei (as Olshausen, B. iv. s. 270, truly 
says) points infallibly to a quotation 
from Scripture. S. Paul here clearly 
refers to Isai. lx. 1. Cf. S. James 
iv. 3. 
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to a series of historical facts :—those facts indicating, on some 
occasions, that the accomplishment of the prediction had com¬ 
menced (thus S. Matthew adduces Isaiah's language, which 
describes the sufferings of the Messiah, as beginning to receive 
its fulfilment in Christ’s miracles of healing: “ Himself took 
our infirmities, and bare our sicknesses ”)or, at other times, 
signifying the continuous accomplishment of the prophetic de¬ 
claration (as when S. Paul interprets the nineteenth Psalm as 
having foreshadowed the permanent preaching of the Gospel: 
“ Their sound went into all the earth, and their words unto the 
ends of the world ”).* 

Under this class comes also a series of references by which 
the writers of the New Testament exemplify, in the plainest 
manner, their belief in the inspiration of the Old Testament; 
and from which it obviously results that each portion of Scrip¬ 
ture must be regarded as part of one divine wholeI mean the 
system of collective quotations, where a number of passages are 
brought together, in the same connexion, from various Books of 
the Bible, in order to establish some one point of Christian doc¬ 
trine. 3 Of this, the Epistle to the Hebrews affords many in¬ 
stances : 4 but the most striking example, perhaps, is supplied by 


1 “ He cast out the spirits with His 
word, and healed all that were sick. 
That it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by Esaias the prophet [liii. 4], 
saying, Himself took our infirmities, 
and bare our sicknesses.”—S. Matt, 
viii. 16, 17. So also, inch. iv. 14, 15, 
the first dawn of the Gospel, and the 
future conversion of the Heathen, when 
“ the people w’hich sate in darkness 
saw great light,”—are inferred from 
Isai. ix. I, 2, with the formula of cita¬ 
tion, tv a irXTjpwdxit the Evangelist add¬ 
ing : “ From that time Jesus began to 
preach.”—ver. 17. 

* Rom. x. 18. Compare, too, the 
reference, in ver. 8, to Deut. xxx. 
12-14. From Heb. viii. 8-12, we learn 
that the days of the Gospel afford the 
never-ceasing accomplishment of Jer. 
xxxi. 31-34. 


3 This fact affords a satisfactory reply 
to the opening observations of Mr. 
Coleridge in a passage already quoted, 
p. 41, note 2 Had the Bible not been 
generically different from “all other 
writings,” such a “practice” would be 
indeed “ unexampled. * 

4 In Heb. i. 5-13, the exaltation of 
Christ above all creatures and angels is 
inferred from Ps. ii. 7; 2 Sam. vii. 14 ; 
Ps. xcvii. 7; xlv. 6, 7 ; cii. 25-27. In 
ch. ii. 6-8, 12, 13, the true human na¬ 
ture of Christ is inferred from Ps. viii. 
4-6; xxii. 22 ; xviii. 2. In ch. iv. 4-10, 
the ‘ Rest of the people of God ’ is 
shown to have been predicted in Gen. 
ii. 2; Ps. xcv. 7-9. “No more instruc¬ 
tive codex of prophetical theology could 
be presented to us than in these highly 
fruitful quotations.”—Rudelbach, loc, 
at. } s. 48. 
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the passage commencing at the tenth verse of the third chapter 1 
of the Epistle to the Romans, where five different texts from the 
Psalms are combined in the same quotation with a text from 
Isaiah ;—the whole series commencing with the formula, “ As it 
is written.” It is plain that in these collective quotations the 
Apostles adduce the several passages as all denoting, and from 
the first pointing to, one great truth;—although separately, in 
their primary connexion, such statements of the Old Testament 
had often merely a reference to more special relations. 


This review of what are plain 

1 jc aOCbs ytypairrai —Rom. iii. 10-18, 
—where the following passages are 
combined: Ps. liii. I; v. 9 ; cxl. 3 ; 
x. 7 ; Isai. lix. 7, 8; Ps. xxxvi. I. So 
also in Rom. x. 19, 20, with reference 
to the obstinacy of Israel and the call 
of the Gentiles, we find Deut. xxxii. 21, 
and Isai. lxv. 1, 2, united. Cf. in 
Rom. xi. 8-io, the quotations from Isai. 
xxix. 10; Deut. xxix. 4; Ps. lxix. 
22, 23. Thus also in Rom. ix. 33, 
Isai. viii. 14 is combined with Isai. 
xxviii. 16,—the same combination oc¬ 
curring in 1 S. Pet. ii. 6-8, with the 
addition of a further quotation from Ps. 
cxviii. 22 (cf. S. Matt. xxi. 42, &c.). 
In the same manner 2 Cor. vi. 16 is 
composed of Lev. xxvi. 12, and Ezek. 
xxxvii. 26, 27 ; while in ver. 17, to the 
quotation from Isai. Iii. 11 there is 
added an expression (ct<r 5 ^£o/xat vp.ds) 
from Ezek. xx. 34 which briefly sums 
up the promise of Isai. Iii. 12,—ver. 
18 being taken from Jer. xxxi. 1-9, 33; 
xxxii. 38. Again: the words of S. 
Stephen (Acts vii. 7), “and serve Me 
in this place,” are not found in either 
the Hebrew or lxx. of Gen. xv. 14. 
They are taken from God’s words, 
Exod iii 12 ;—the combination of the 
two passages pointing out the con¬ 
nexion of the different parts of the 
Divine Scheme. The following exam¬ 
ples of this procedure require some re* 


matters of fact of itself brings 

marks : In S Mark i. 2—where the 
reading adopted in the English Version, 
“As it is written in the prophets n (iv 
rots rpoijtfreut), is certainly incorrect; 
and where we should read “ in Isaiah 
the prophet* 1 (dr rtp'Yloatq. r$ Trpotphrv'), 
—we find the language of Mai. iii. I, 
combined with that of Isai. xl. 3. It is 
obvious that the words of Malachi, “ he 
shall prepare the [a] way before Me” 
are based upon the expression of Isaiah, 
“ Prepare ye the [a] way of the Lord 
and that this is not a mere unde¬ 
signed coincidence on the part of the 
later prophet is proved by Malachi (iii. 
2; iv. 5) having similarly incorporated 
in his own statements the language of 
another and earlier servant of God, viz., 
Joel ii. II, and 31. The design of 
Malachi here was to show the Jews 
who had returned from the Exile, and 
whose temporal condition seemed to 
present a contradiction to the promised 
glories of Messiah’s reign, that Isaiah 
himself had already foretold that the 
evangelical promises were not as yet at 
hand ; and that “ the preparation of the 
way” must precede Messiah's glory. 
The passage quoted by S. Mark from 
Malachi, therefore, is not an indepen¬ 
dent prediction. Malachi is merely the 
attetor secundarius; and the Evangelist 
points out that this is the case by 
ascribing both commentary and text to 
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to light the principle which guided the sacred writers, under the 
Gospel Dispensation, in the use which they have made of the 
Old Testament. The Holy Spirit, when inspiring God’s ser¬ 
vants in former times, had infused a deeper significance into their 
words than the men who uttered them, or who committed them 
to writing, perceived. 1 The depth of meaning conveyed could 
only be apprehended, in the fulness of time, by those who, like 
the authors of the New Testament, “ had the mind of Christ :” 2 


and who were thereby enabled 
couched under the earlier form. 8 

Isaiah, whom he thus represents as the 
a tutor primaritis y — the commentary 
being placed first, as it serves to elu¬ 
cidate the text. S. Mark’s exordium, 

“ The beginning of the Gospel,” also 
shows that he had in view the closing 
Book of the Old Testament. That in 
S. Matt iii. 1-4, these words of Isaiah 
are in like manner quoted with refer¬ 
ence to Malachi is clear from the use 
of neravo€iT€— ver. 2, compared with 
Mai. iv. 5, 6, where “ Elijah the pro¬ 
phet” is described as the preacher of 
ncrdvoia. See Hengstenberg, “ Christ- 
ol.,” Ite Ausg., B. iii. s. 458. On the 
principle here laid down, Hengstenberg 
(toe. cit.y B. ii. s. 259) explains why S. 
Matthew (xxvii. 9) has ascribed to Jere¬ 
miah the words of Zechariah (xi. 13). 
The Evangelist here desires to explain 
that Jeremiah was to be regarded as the 
a tutor primarius of a prediction with 
which his readers were well acquainted, 
and to whose words (Jer. xviii. 1-3; xix. 

2) the expression of Zechariah, “ And 
the Lord said unto me, Cast it unto 
the potter refers us,—Jeremiah stand¬ 
ing to Zechariah in the same relation 
as Ezekiel and Daniel to the Apoca¬ 
lypse. Nor is the reference in such 
cases to a single prophet unusual. The 
quotation, “ That it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophet , Tell 
ye the daughter of Sion, Behold thy 


to unfold the hidden mystery 
Consider how Christ Himself 

king cometh unto thee, meek,” &c., in 
S. Matt. xxi. 4, 5, is taken from Isai. 
lxii. 11, and Zech. ix. 9: on which 
Bengel observes : “ Hie locus exemplo 
est multos sermones apud prophetas 
accipi debere, non solum ut ab illis 
dictos sed ut ab Apostolis dicendos.” 
In S. Matt. xxi. 13, our Lord Himself 
combines Isai. lvi. 7, and Jer. vii. 11. 
Cf., too, S. Matt. xxiv. 30, with Dan. 
vii. 13; Zech. xii. 10-12. This combi¬ 
nation of different passages meets us 
even in the Old Testament. Thus 
Nahum, in the words, “For now will I 
break his yoke from off thee, and will 
burst thy bonds in sunder”—i. 13, al¬ 
ludes to the expressions of Isai. x. 27, 
in language differing from them in some 
respects (e. g-, 1D1D) ; both statements 
being combined in Jer. xxx. 8. See 
O. Strauss, loc. city p. 40. 

' See supra , p. 201, Sc c. 

* “ Who hath known the mind of the 

Lord {vovv K vplov) ? . . . But we have 
the mind of Christ ” (tyuefs Si vovv Xpt- 
oroO — 1 Cor. ii. 16. Compare 

Isai. xl. 13. 

* Rudelbach (following Olshausen) 
has truly observed that u a vxbvoia —a 
deeper sense, intended by the Holy 
Ghost,—must be allowed, in the inter¬ 
pretation of Scripture, by all who have 
a clear apprehension of the objectivity 
of the Holy Spirt’s influence upon the 
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has exemplified this principle :—His saying, “ Blessed are the 
meek, for they shall inherit the earth,*’ exhibits the spiritual 
sense of that inheritance of the promised land which so constantly 
forms the theme of Old Testament prophecy; and in which 
Canaan, the terrestrial object of the divine promises symbolizes 
every divine blessing. 1 The argument in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews* founded upon these same promises clearly shows how 
this idea pervades the whole organism of the Bible, and how it 
implies the realization of the Kingdom of God even in its earthly 
form. 

But while the authors of the New Testament, by their full 
appreciation of the deeper meaning conveyed in the words of 


prophets."— Zeitschrift , 1842, H. ii. s. 
34. Olshausen (“ Ein Wort tib. tief. 
Schriftsinn,” s. 70) establishes the jus¬ 
tice of this principle by an appeal to 
the plain statements of the sacred wri¬ 
ters. In this sense S. Paul expounds 
the history of Hagar and Ishmael (see 
supra , p. 107); — “ which things, ” 
writes the Apostle, “ are an Allegory ” 
(firtvd ionv dXXrjyopov/xeva). —Gal. 
iv. 25. So also S. John writes: “ Their 
dead bodies shall lie in the street of the 
great city, which spiritually is called 
{fyris /caXemu t v€VfiaTtKu>s) Sodom 
and Egypt *’—Rev. xi. 8. Suidas ex¬ 
plains dXXrjyopia as i] paraipopd , dXXo 
Xiyov rd ypdppa, koX 6.XX0 rd v&rf/xa : 
cf. Rom. ix. 7, 8; 2 Cor. iii. 13, &c.; 
Eph. v. 32, &c. The classical phrase 
inrbvoia is admirably suited to express 
the truth which such texts convey: 
inasmuch as it implies that under the 
obvious signification of the words there 
lies, not indeed a different, but the 
same signification again, more pro¬ 
foundly apprehended. The passage 
quoted from Philo, p. 264, note 4 , con¬ 
tinues thus i—ivetSij tnjufioXa tcl rrjs 
/>rjrijs ipfxrjvelas vopA$ov<si tpvocwt dvo- 
KCKpvupdvrjs, iv vxovoLa 11 thjXovfJXPys. 
See also supra , Lecture iv. p. 158, 
note ] . 


1 S. Matt. v. 5— KX'qpovopLifa’ovoiv ttjp 
yrjv. Cf. : I will give unto thee, and 
to thy seed ... all the land of Canaan 
for an everlasting possession .”—Gen. 
xvii. 8. “ Sic ergo et promissio Dei, 

quam promisit Abrahai, firma perse- 
verat . . . Repromisit autem Deus 
haereditatem terras Abrahae et semini 
ejus : et neque Abraham, neque semen 
ejus, hoc est, qui ex fide justificantur, 
nunc sumunt in ea haereditatem : accip- 
ient autem earn in resurrectione just- 
orum. Verus enim et firm us Deus : et 
propter hoc ‘ beatos ’ dicebat ‘ mites, 
quoniam ipsi hocreditabunt terram. * ”— 
S. Irenaeus, Cont. Hccr ., lib. v. c. xxxii. 
p. 331. See Olshausen in loc. 

* “ Seeing therefore it remaineth that 
some must enter therein, and they to 
whom it was first preached entered not 
in because of unbelief : again he limit- 
eth a certain day, saying in David, To¬ 
day, &c. There remaineth, therefore, a 
rest to the people of God.”—Heb. iv. 
6-9. In a similar manner Christ has 
pointed out the spiritual signification of 
the Mosaic rites, by referring the ordin¬ 
ance that all sacrifices must be sprinkled 
with salt (Lev. ii. 13) to the spiritual 
sprinkling of the soul with the salt of 
suffering and self-denial: “ Every one 
shall be salted with fire, and every sa* 
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earlier sacred writers, show how widely they differ from that class 
of expositors who see no farther intent in the language of In¬ 
spiration than its naked, literal signification; they are, at the 
same time, as widely opposed to that other class which fixes its 
exclusive attention upon the allegorical or mystical sense of 
Scripture . 1 From this latter school the inspired penmen are 
severed by broad lines of distinction. In the first place, they 
assert unconditionally the literal signification and historical reality 
of every narrative in the Bible; insisting, nevertheless, upon the 
spiritual and heavenly import which underlies the earthly record. 
Secondly, their use of the Old Testament uufolds what the pas¬ 
sage to be interpreted, taken in strict connexion with its con¬ 
text, actually does mean ; in no instance exhibiting the capricious 
and arbitrary subtlety of allegorical expositors—their unnatural 
applications or overstrained ingenuity. Thirdly, their exposi¬ 
tions invariably refer to the grand design of promoting the moral, 
welfare of man. They do not strive to point out how far the 
sense of scriptural expressions may actually extend; they con¬ 
tent themselves with indicating what will profit those whom 
they address . 2 Thus S. Paul, when expounding the spiritual 


crifice shall be salted with salt. Salt is 
good : but if the salt have lost its salt¬ 
ness, wherewith will ye season it ? 
Have salt in yourselves, and have peace 
one with another.**—S. Mark ix. 49, 50. 

1 Two celebrated names in the early 
Church may be taken as representing 
these extreme opinions,—Origen and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, the leaders of 
the schools of Alexandria and Antioch. 
Assuming alike the divine origin and 
inspiration of the Bible, these teachers 
founded their systems of exposition on 
principles diametrically opposed ; and 
which, moreover, are equally removed 
from that line of interpretation which 
Scripture itself has suggested. For 
some remarks on these two opposing 
systems, see Appendix G. 

*See the excellent remarks of Olshaus- 
en, 44 Ein Wort, &c.” s. 71 ff. Com¬ 


pare, too, the profound remark of S. 
Jerome, referring to Rev. v. 2 : “Leo 
autem de Tribu Juda Dominus Jesus 
Christus est, qui solvit signacula libri, 
non proprie unius, ut multi putant, 
Psalmorum David, sed omnium Scrip- 
turarum, qu* uno Scripturse [scriptx] 
sunt Spiritu Sancto ; et propterea unus 
liber appellantur. De quo Ezekiel 
mystico sermone testatur, quod scriptus 
fuerit intus et foris; in sensu , et in lit era. 
De quo et Salvator loquitur in Psalmis : 
4 In capitulo libri scriptum est de Me ;* 
non Jeremiae, non Isais, sed in omni 
Scriptura Sancta, qua; unus liber 
appellatur .”—Comm in Isaiam , lib. ix. 
*• iv. p. 393. 

The following remarks of S. Th. 
Aquinas, discussing the question 
44 Utrum Sacra Scriptura sub una litera 
habeat plures sensus,’* may serve to 
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significance of the Legal ceremonial, refuses to dwell upon the 
mysteries of the Cherubim . 1 

Having thus examined the principle on which the sacred 
writers themselves have treated the language of Scripture ; and 
having seen how, in pursuance of that principle, their system of 
interpretation attaches equal weight to the historical reality, and 
the spiritual import,—we are prepared to enter upon the ques¬ 
tion of the form under which quotations from the Old Testament 
meet us in the New. On a former occasion I have proved that 
in no instance can we account for such quotations by our Lord 
and His Disciples, on the plea of ‘ accommodation 9 to’the preju¬ 
dices or errors of the Jews; * it is, therefore, unnecessary again to 


connect with the present stage of this 
inquiry what has been said, supra, p. 
158, note 1 : “ Auctor Sacra.* Scriptural 
est Deus, in cujus potestate est ut non 
solum voces ad significandum accom- 
modet (quod etiam homo facere potest) 
sed etiam res ipsas .... Ilia prima 
significatio qua voces significant res 
pertinet ad primum sensum, qui est 
sensus historicus, vel literalis. Ilia vero 
significatio qua res significat® per voces 
iterum res alias significant dicitur sensus 
spirituals, qui super literalem fundatur 
et eum supponit .... Multiplidtas 
horum sensuum non facit aquivocatio- 
nem aut aliam speciem multiplicitatis: 
quia sensusi sti non multiplicantur prop¬ 
ter hoc quod una vox multa signified, 
sed quia ips® res significat® per voces 
aliarum rerum possunt esse signa. Et 
ita etiam nulla confusio sequetur in 
Sacra Scriptura, cum omnes sensus 
fundentur super unum , scilicet literalem , 
ex quo solo potest trahi argumentum ; 
non autem ex iis qu® secundum alle- 
goriam dicuntur .... Non tamen ex 
hoc aliquid deperit Sacr® Scriptur® ; 
quia nihil sub spirituali sensu continetur 
fidei necessarium quod Scriptura per 
literalem sensum alicubi manifeste non 
tradat.”— Summ. Theol r ., Pars ima. qu. 


i. art. x., t. xx. p. 9. Cf., too, Lecture 
iii. p. 107, note \ 

1 “ And over it the Cherubims of 
glory shadowing the mercy seat; of 
which we cannot now speak particu¬ 
larly.”-—Heb. ix. 5. Cf., too, the re¬ 
mark as to Melchizedek : “Of whom 
we have many things to say, and hard 
to be uttered, seeing ye are dull of 
hearing. "—Ibid,, v. 11. 

* Lecture ii. p. 63-70. The single 
fact, indeed, that to a great extent the 
Gospels, as well as the majority of S. 
Paul’s Epistles, were not addressed to 
Jews but to Gentiles, may of itself 
suffice to answer those who still main¬ 
tain that the writers of the New Testa¬ 
ment employed, in their citations from 
the Old, the principle of * accommoda¬ 
tion.’ In addition to the answer of 
Tertullian to Marcion, already quoted 
(p. 67, note), I may adduce the reply of 
S. Irenaeus to the same argument when 
advanced by the Gnostics: “ Quemad- 
modum dicunt hi, qui sunt vanissimi 
Sophist®, quoniam Apostoli cum hypo- 
crisi fecerunt doctrinam secundum audi- 
entium capacitatem , et responsiones 
secundum interrogantium suspiciones 
[i.e. inro\ri\j/€ts} . . . uti [i.e. adeo ut] 
non quemadmodum habet ipsa veritas, 
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enter upon that question. I would now observe further, that we 
must with equal earnestness reject the notion that the facts and 
statements of the Old Testament are introduced merely by way 
of ‘ application/ or as illustrations founded on some features of 
general resemblance . 1 Were this view correct, the idea that the 
employment of such passages in the New Testament had been 
originally designed by the Holy Spirit of itself disappears. Nay, 
we could not even reasonably maintain that this alleged ‘ adapta¬ 
tion’ of the language of the earliest writers was made under the 
Holy Spirit’s direction,—for it is to be borne in mind that the 
passages quoted from the Old Testament are themselves “ Scrip¬ 
ture given by Inspiration of God,” and we cannot suppose that 


sed in hypocrisi , et quemadmodum 
capiebat unusquisque, Dominum et 
Apostolos edidisse magisterium .... 
Quis autem medicus volens curare aegro- 
tum, faciat secundum concupiscentias 
ttgrotantium, et non secundum quod 
aptum est medicinae ? Quoniam autem 
Dominus Medicus venit [S. Luke v. 31] 
. . . non igitur jam secundum pristinam 
opinionem loquebatur eis,” &c.— Cont. 
/far., lib. ill. c. v. p. 179. Tholuck, 
therefore, is inaccurate when he ob¬ 
serves : “ A peculiarity of modem 
times is the theory of ‘ accommodation/ 
according to which all quotations of 
this class (viz., the entire mode of proof 
adopted in the Epistle to the Hebrews) 
are disposed of as an ‘ argumentatio e 
concessis*— so Semler, Ernesti, Teller, 
Griesbach, and also, for the most part, 
Stuart.”— Das A . Test, irn N. Test . 
s. 5* 

1 Tholuck, for example, arranges the 
quotations to be found in the New Tes¬ 
tament under the following classes: (1.) 
Direct prophecies. (2.) Typical pro¬ 
phecies. (These two classes I have 
considered already). (3.) “ Those par¬ 
allels in which the author is conscious 
that he applies the Old Testament pas¬ 
sage arbitrarily and such Tholuck 
denominates either “ Anwendungen,” 


—i.e., ‘Adaptations,' ‘Applications;* 
or “ Anlehnungen/'—a term which he 
employs “ wherever the form of the 
expression lets us clearly know that 
the citation is only a substratum for the 
author's own thoughts ; i.e., where it is 
interwoven in the discourse without 
any formula of quotation, or where, if 
preceded by a formula of quotation, it 
is related to the author's own thoughts 
as the woof ( subtegmen ) to the warp 
(stamen)." — loc. eit . s. 28. The quota¬ 
tions which he terms “ Anlehnungen ” 
are the same as those described supra , 
p. 344, notes * and s . An ‘ adaptation/ 
or ‘ application,' Tholuck defines to be 
the citation of a parallel, with some 
formula of quotation :—e.g., S. Matt, 
xiii. 35 (“That it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophet ”); 
xxvi. 31 (“For it is written"); S. 
John ii. 17 (“It was written"); Acts 
i. 20 (“For it is written’);*xiii. 40 
(“ Is spoken of in the prophets "); 
Rom. xi. 8 (“ According as it is writ¬ 
ten"); 1 Cor. ix. 9 (“ For it is writ¬ 
ten ”); xiv. 21 (“ In the Law it is writ¬ 
ten") ; 2 Cor. vi. 2 (“ For He saith"); 
viii. 15 (“ As it is written) —Av. eit., s. 
26 ff. On which class of texts see 
infra* Stuart appears to reduce such 
passages to the principle of * accommo- 
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they would have been introduced, by their Divine Author, in a 
sense foreign to their true meaning : consequently, the inspira¬ 
tion of those parts of the Bible in which such * applications’ occur 
is altogether subverted. In addition to what has been already 
said with reference to the grounds on which the authors of the 
New Testament rest their system of interpretation, it is a suffi¬ 
cient answer to the allegation which we are considering, that in 
all the instances of this mere ‘ application’ of the Old Testament 
which are usually brought forward, we find the quotation intro¬ 
duced by the phrases, “ For it is written —“ That it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet—or some other ex¬ 
pression to the same effect. Thus, S. John, when relating how 
the soldiers cast lots for our Lord’s garments, refers as follows to 
the words of the twenty-second Psalm:—“ That the Scripture 
might be fulfilled which saith, They parted My raiment among 
them, and for My vesture they did cast lots. These things 
therefore the soldiers did/* 1 In the use of this passage by the 
Evangelist it is impossible to regard the expressions of the 
Psalmist otherwise than as conveying a strictly typical pro¬ 
phecy ; since even the plain grammatical sense renders it impos¬ 
sible to deny that the passage is represented in the Gospel as a 
direct prediction, which, at this point of time, and at no other, 
found its perfect accomplishment. Or, to take another example, 
which perhaps of all others might seem most to resemblo a mere 
* adaptation 9 of a prophetic saying, I mean where our Lord 
quotes the language of Zechariah: “ Awake, 0 sword, against 


dation/—an * accommodation/ how¬ 
ever, to the writer's own views. “ Such 
cases/' he observes, “are frequent in 
the New Testament. God says by the 
prophet Hosea, “ When Israel was a 
child, then I loved him, and called My 
Son out of Egypt.”—ch. xi. i. Now 
this is not prediction , but narration. 
But when Matthew describes the flight 
of Joseph and Mary, with the infant 
Jesus, to Egypt, he says, * This took 
place, so that the passage of Scripture 


[in Hosea] had an accomplishment, 
Xva 7r\i k. t. X .* Now here is, 
evidently, nothing more than a simila¬ 
rity of events.”— A Comm f on the He - 
brews , p. 600. The remarks already 
made will, I trust, supply the answer to 
such a system of exposition:—sec espe¬ 
cially supra, p. 107, note *. 

1 tv a t) ypatjrt) t Aiefuplaarro 

rd Ipdrid fiov lavrois . ... oi pip 
ofo (TTpaTL&rai raOra iir olrjoar. —S. 
John xix. 24. 
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My Shepherd, and against the Man that is My fellow, saith the 
Lord of Hosts: smite the Shepherd, and the Sheep shall be scat¬ 
tered j” 1 —here it will, no doubt, be admitted that Christ Him¬ 
self is a competent expositor, and His reference to these words is 
as follows: “All ye shall be offended because of Me this night: 
for it is written , ‘ I will smite the Shepherd, and the sheep of the 
flock shall be scattered abroad/ ” 8 In short, that freedom with 
which the writers of the New Testament employed the language 
of the Old, 5 and which we are about to glance at more nearly, 
was the natural result of the fact that they spoke under the 
guidance of that same Divine Spirit under Whose inspiration the 
words which they quoted had been recorded, and under Whose 
instruction were at length developed the manifold allusions which 
the sayings of the former Scriptures contained. 4 

On this same principle, indeed, the Evangelists adduce the 
sayings of Christ. In His prayer to His Father before His be¬ 
trayal, occur the words, “ Those that Thou gavest Me I have 


1 Zech. xiii. 7. 

*S. Matt. xxvi. 31 .—ytypaxrcu ydp. 

* It is, perhaps, unnecessary to refer 
specially to such objections as are 
founded on the absence of the most 
exact and literal translation, even where 
no object could be attained by such ad¬ 
herence to the original. Such objec¬ 
tions, indeed, proceed on the tacit 
assumption that the writers of the New 
Testament were bound to act as a trans¬ 
lator of the Bible must act now ;—in 
other words, on the assumption that 
they were not inspired. To such argu¬ 
ments the ingenious illustration of S. 
Jerome supplies a sufficient answer: 
"Legimus, in Marco, dicentem Do- 
minum, Talitha Cumi ; statimque 
subjectum est, ‘ quod interpretatur, 
Puella tibi dico, surge.’ Arguatur 
Evangelista mendacii, quare addiderit, 
'tibi dico,’ quum in Hebreeo tantum 
est, ‘ puella surge.* ”—De opt. gen. in¬ 
terpret., Ad Pammach., Ep. lvil,t. i. 
p. 308. That the object of the New 


Testament writers was merely to repre¬ 
sent with fidelity the idea to be con¬ 
veyed, and not to strive after strict 
verbal agreement, is clear from another 
fact analogous to that mentioned by 
S. Jerome :—the constant asseveration 
of Christ, Amen , is to be found in Jer. 
xxviii. 6; where the Lxx. rendered it 
by d\rj 0 Qs. Now S. Matthew (xvi. 28 ; 
xxiv. 47), and S. Mark (xii. 43) give 
d^v \tyia vfjuv : while S. Luke, re¬ 
cording the same sayings of Christ, ren¬ 
ders, as do the lxx., d\rj$Qs Xiyw 
—ix. 27 ; xii. 44; xxi. 3. 

4 Having referred to the very accurate 
citation of Jer. xxxi. 15, in S. Matt. ii. 
18, Dr. W. H. Mill observes: “ Shall 
we then call this an application or 
accommodation of the Old Testament 
passage to things beyond its immediate 
visible occasion? There would be no 
need to scruple the term, if it were not 
meant to imply that this accommodation 
was arbitrary on the part of the Evan¬ 
gelist, or that the mind of the Spirit 

▲ A 
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kept, and none of them is lost but the son of perdition/ 71 After 
His betrayal, however, when our Lord gave Himself up to the 
band of men and officers from the chief priests and Pharisees/’ 
S. John again tells us: “ Jesus answered, I have told you that 
I am He ; if therefore ye seek Me let these go their way. That 
the saying (observes the Evangelist) might be fulfilled which He 
spake, Of them which Thou gavest Me have I lost none/’— 
where we perceive that an expression, which the Lord had em¬ 
ployed with reference to the preservation of His followers from 
spiritual loss> is appealed to by S. John 4 as predicting their escape 
from temporal danger. Hence we dearly see that His disciples 
regarded their Master’s words as containing manifold allusions; 
and hence we also derive a most important intimation as to the 
light in which they must have similarly regarded the Old Testa¬ 
ment prophecies. 

In entering upon the subject of the Jotm under which the 
Old Testament is quoted, I shall pass over, as not directly bear- 


that spoke by Jeremiah does not most 
fully include this application. But thus 
meant, we are concerned to repudiate 
the proposition ; and to appeal to the 
ample range of the prophecy itself as 
forbidding this restriction of its import.” 
. ... “We think it most reasonable 
to believe that the distress of the 15th 
verse is not necessarily confined to the 
case of these deported captives of Ben¬ 
jamin, among whom the prophet of 
Anathoth had lived. And as the com¬ 
ing of the Great Deliverer is the prin¬ 
cipal end to which all Prophecy is 
directed, we hold that the afflictions 
which more immediately preceded 
Christ’s mediation and its results, those 
especially by which His first manifesta- 
tation to mankind was signalized, lay 
entirely within the scope of the Divine 
Spirit in inditing these consolations .. . 
The place which these considerations 
hold in the argument with objectors 
like Strauss is this only; to prove that 
they are simply begging the question, 


when they treat the prophecies as merely 
human writings, and, applying the rules 
of criticism not only to the language of 
the document, where they are truly 
applicable, but to the supposed mind 
of the writer as the sole measure of its 
import, they denounce every application 
as false and gratuitous when it lies 
beyond the primary or immediate occa¬ 
sion .”—The Christian Advocates Pub¬ 
lication for 1844, pp. 405-414. Cf.> 
also, ibid., p. 391, See. 

^S. John xvii. 12, where our Lord 
adds the formula tva ij ypa<fA\ rXypvfrfo 
—with an obvious reference to His pre¬ 
vious statement : “ I speak not of yon 
all: I know whom I have chosen: but 
that the Scripture may be fulfilled, He 
that eateth bread with Me hath lifted 
up his heel against Me,”—xiii. 18 . 

* S. John xviii. 9— fra rXrjfxod-jj & 
\6yot Sv ch rev. Cf. Olshausen in loc. t 
B. ii. s. 470; and Tholuck, “ Comm, 
zum Ev. Johan.,” s. 299. 
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ing upon the present inquiry, the many ingenious explanations, 
by Oriental scholars, of how the Hebrew text and the New Tes¬ 
tament reference may, in several cases, be directly reconciled. 
The writers to whom I refer have endeavoured to attain this 
object by pointing out the different senses of which the original 
terms are susceptible ; l by adopting some of those various read¬ 
ings which may be suggested in the Hebrew text in consequence 
of the similarity of several of the Hebrew letters ;* or, in fine, 
by showing, from a comparison of certain cognate dialects, that 
the Hebrew terms actually convey the sense ascribed to them in 


1 E. g.: “ The people which sat in 
darkness saw great light "—t eXStv 
fUya (S. Matt. iv. 16), in accordance 
with the pointing of our present He¬ 
brew teit of Isai. ix. 2 [i], 1N2; while 
the LXX. translates—Were piya, 
and therefore must have read W}. So, 
Hos. xii. I (“ Ephraim feedeth on wind**) 
is given in the LXX. —6 Si ’E <ppatfx 
roxijpSx TweOfMf reading HIH for Hip. 
Again: Gen. xlix. 9 (“ From the prey 
my son thou art gone up ”), the lxx % 
employs ix /SXcurroO, the word Pptt 
being susceptible of both meanings. 
In some cases, even the Masorah autho¬ 
rizes us to correct the Hebrew text 
according to the New Testament. 
E. g., S. Peter (Acts ii. 27) quotes : 
“ Neither wilt thou suffer Thine Holy 
One (rAr* Qoib* Sou) to see corruption/’ 
according to the Masoretic reading of 
Ps. xvi. 10—*p'Dn, in place of 1 'TDn 
(“Thy holy ones") which our present 
Hebrew text presents. As one instance 
of deviations from the Masoretic punc¬ 
tuation, cf. the interpretation by the 
Jewish Sanhedrim of Micah v. 2, given 
in S. Matt. ii. 6 ,—tv roif ^yepAo’ti' 
>Io 6 Sa t — in which *D?K 2 was read 
(cf. Zech. ix, 7; xii. 5, 6); 
while the LXX., which translates ix 
XtXideix Totffa, read, according to the 
present Hebrew text, Hengst- 

enberg (** ChristoL M in loc, t 2nd ed., 


Clarke’s For, Theol. Lib., i. p. 479) is 
certainly inaccurate here: see, e. g., 
Jer. xiii. 21. On this subject, see H. 
Hody, “ De Bibl. Text. Original.,” lib. 
ill. pars. i. c. 2, p. 243, Ac. 

* In the “ Liber Cosri** of R. Juda 
Halevi (a. d. 1140) we read: “Quid 
porro dicis de literis quibusdam quae 
aliquando in libris variant praeter ra- 
tionem nostram; ut 12 ' 2 F¥ 12 ¥ (Thren. 
iv. 18), ubi videtur legendum 12¥. 
Item * 8 ?D 2 quod scripserunt 15 PD 2 (Ps. 
xxiv. 4), et alia innumera.”—p. 197 
(Buxtorf’s transl., Basil., 1660). Some 
examples may be added :—In the 
quotation, “Behold ye despisers , and 
wonder,” Ac.—Acts xiii. 41 (where, ac¬ 
cording to our present Hebrew text, 
we read : “Behold ye among the hea¬ 
then (DM 22 ), and regard and wonder,” 
Ac.—Habak. i 5, S. Paul adopts the 
translation of the lxx. which ren¬ 
ders KaraippoxrjTal ,—reading, with the 
change of 2 for 1 , DH 22 . This expla¬ 
nation is fully confirmed by the fact that 
in Habak. ii. 5, the lxx. renders this 
same word *1212 by KaTa^pomjn/j t. See 
H. Hody, loc. ciU , p. 261. Similarly 
in Ps. xix. 13, the lxx. instead of 
DHTD, superbi, read DHTD— 4 tA dXXo- 
rpiutr, with a change of 2 for 2 . Cf. 
infra, p. 360, note \ See De Wette, 
“ Einleit.,” $ 83, s. 125. An interest¬ 
ing confirmation of the justice of such 
A A 2 
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what the New Testament represents as their Greek equivalents. 1 
These are topics on which I will not pause; because, although 
throwing much light upon the correct rendering of several parts 
of Scripture, they do not in any way affect the principle of that 
free use of the Old Testament on which I am now insisting. 
Indeed, the Old Testament itself points out that we are not to 
anticipate in the New that strict, literal subserviency, at estab¬ 
lishing which, in all cases, the researches to which I have just 
referred sometimes aim. Consider, for example* how Moses 


a method for reconciling difficulties has 
been lately pointed out Mr. Layard, 
in his second work on “ Nineveh and 
Babylon," gives the following note of 
Mr. Thomas Ellis of the British Mu¬ 
seum: “A discovery relating to the 
Jews of the captivity of Babylon, and 
consequently of great interest to Orien¬ 
tal scholars, and especially to Biblical 
students, was made by Mr. Layard 
during his second expedition to Assyria. 
Amongst the various curious objects 
found on the banks of the Euphrates, and 
in the ruins of ancient Babylonia, were 
several bowls or cups of terra cotta, 
round the inner surface of which were 
inscriptions in the ancient Chaldean 
language, written in characters wholly 
unknown, and, I believe, never before 
seen in Europe . . . They must have 
been written long prior to any existing 
MSS. of the Ancient Hebrew and 
Chaldean languages that we know of 
. . . But the most remarkable circum¬ 
stance connected with these inscriptions 
is, that the characters used on the bowl 
marked No. I answer precisely to the 
description given of the most ancient 
Hebrew letters in the Babylonian Tal¬ 
mud, which contains an account of the 
nature and origin of the letters used by 

the Jews.With respect to the 

translation, I have only to state that in 
many passages it is mere conjecture 
.but the difficulty is increased 


tenfold through there being no distinc¬ 
tion between "I, 1, and frequently ^: 
nor is there any distinction be¬ 
tween 1, T, and medial 3; nor beween 
H and n, and sometimes H is written 
like ft”—pp. 509-H. 

1 E. g.S. Paul, Rom. x. 18, quotes 
according to the LXX., “ Their sound (5 
<j> 0 byyot alrrwr') went into all the earth,** 
—the ordinary rendering of Ps. xix. 4, 
being “ Their line (Dip) is gone out 
through all the earth.** (Gesenius ex¬ 
plains : “(b) Chorda citharse, deinde 
sonus .") On the principle that the 
original has both significations, Dr. 
Pococke here observes: “ Concludunt 
multi lectum ab illis [ scil \ LXX.] non 
Dip Kavarn , ‘linea eorum/ sed D?ip 

Kolam y * vox eorum *.Quam 

in sententiam qui descendere recusave- 

rit.aliam, si libet, viam me- 

cum experiatur, scil. dictioni Ip Kcno 
significatum suum (licet minus notum) 

restituendo.Fiet id (ni fallor) 

linguae etiam Arabicae ope," &c.— 
Porta Mosis, app. p. 47. Again: Isai. 
xxviii. 16, “ He that believeth shall 
not make haste ” (B*fV tO), is quoted 
in Rom. ix. 33, after the lxx., under 
the form, “ Whosoever believeth on 
Him shall not be ashamed ** (otf xarcu- 
<rxvr^)tf’€Tat); and in I S. Pet ii. 6, 
“ shall not be confounded ** (otf /ri) xarcu- 
:—“ A liter legisse olim Grscae 
Versionis authores quo6 secutus est 
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himself, in the Book of Deuteronomy, gives a version of the 
Fourth Commandment differing in many respects from its ori¬ 
ginal announcement, as written in the Book of Exodus; and 
how, at the same time, he enforces by the terms of this second 
version a new and special admonition. 1 

The quotations, by the New Testament writers, to which it 
is necessary to call attention, are as follows:— 

I. In the first place, there are those passages which are taken 
strictly and literally from the Septuagint Version where it differs 
from the Hebrew. Thus, our Lord Himself adopted and sanc¬ 
tioned the interpretation which the Seventy Interpreters had 
given of the original institution of marriage by accepting from 
their translation the important words “ and they twain,” which 
do not occur in the Hebrew :* and this same rendering is re- 


Apostolus, asserunt docti, scil. 

Ycbosh vel JP'O' Yabish quod sonat ‘eru- 
bescet ’ . . Quidni potius et hos et illos 
Yachish olim, prout nunc habetur, 
legisse? alios tantum ejusdem significa- 
tus quam recentiores prsetulisse, quos 
ambitu suo continere verbum illud sua- 
dent, et loci circumstantiae et interpre- 
tum authoritati additus linguae affinis 
Arabics usus in qua themata Haush , 
et Hish quae Hebr. fi?in respondent, 
tres nobis istos (cum aliis) signficatus, 
exhibent .... scil. festinare , timere , 
pudore sujfundi quorum tertium praefe- 
runt LXX., secundum Chaldaeus et Sy- 
rus, primum recentiores.’ 1 —Pococke, 
loc. cit.y pp. io, II. Once more : Jer. 
xxxi. 32, “ Which my covenant they 
brake, although I was an Husband 
(*r6lD) unt0 the Lord,” is 

quoted, according to the LXX., in Heb. 
viii. 9. “And I regarded them net (k& yut 
saith the Lord.” Here the 
probability certainly is that, by the in¬ 
terchange of J for H, the lxx. read 
which means Pococke, 

however, writes: “Linguae Arabics 
ope ... si quid adhuc restat scrupuli, 
p lane tollitur. In ea enim verbum 


i?F 2 Baal a est, non modo Dominum esse, 
et maritari , sed et perturbari , separasri, 
fastidire , nauseare " — loc. cit ., p. 9. 

1 “ Remember the Sabbath Day to 
keep it holy . . . . in it thou shalt not 
do any work, thou, nor thy son, .... 
nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is 
within thy gates : for in six days the 

Lord made heaven and earth , &c. 

whejefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath 
Day and hallowed it.”—Exod. xx. 8- 
II. And again :— 

“ Keep the Sabbath Day to sanctify 
it, as the Lord thy God hath com¬ 
manded thee ... in it thou shalt not 
do any work, thou, nor thy son, .... 
nor any of thy cattle, nor thy stranger 
that is within thy gates : that thy man - 
servant and thy maidservant may rest 
as well as thou. And remember that 
thou wast a servant in the laud of Egypt, 
and that the Lord thy God brought 
thee out thence through a mighty hand, 
and by a stretched-out arm: therefore 
the Lord thy God commanded thee to 
keep the Sabbath Day.”—Deut. v. 12- 


»5- 

* “ For this cause shall a man leave 
father and mother, and shall cleave to 
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peated by S. Paul. 1 In all such cases the Greek translation is 
followed, as exhibiting a true and clear perception of the mean¬ 
ing intended by the language of the Old Testament: the idea 
which the words of the original had veiled being thus brought 
to light, in the New Testament, by that same divine authority 
whereby, at the first, the form had been suggested under which 
it was expressed by the Old Testament writers. 8 

II. On the other hand,—and this constitutes the second class 
of quotations to be considered,—wherever the Septuagint does 
not represent the true sense of the Prophet’s words, the authors 
of the New Testament altogether abandon it, and give their own 
translation of the Hebrew. For example: S. John quotes the 


his wife : and they twain shall be one 
flesh” (xoi taovrax ol 5 bo clt odpKa 
fdav) —S. Matt. xiv. 5; S. Mark x. 8; 
—in exact accordance with the lxx. 
version of Gen. ii. 24, where the He¬ 
brew has merely —1118 XO? Wll. 

1 I Cor. vi. 16 ; Eph. v. 31. 

* The most remarkable instance of 
this class of quotations is unquestion¬ 
ably the citation, according to the lxx., 
of Ps. xl. 6, in Heb. x. 5. Commen¬ 
tators, of the most opposite schools, are 
singularly unanimous in regarding this 
as a strictly correct representation of 
the sense of the original. Dr. Davidson 
thus sums up the various opinions : 
“The Hebrew widely differs, for in¬ 
stead of ^ nna DOTH ‘mine ears 
hast Thou opened,’ the lxx. have 
ff&fia & Karnprlff « fiot, ‘ a body hast 
Thou prepared for me.* Some think 
that the Hebrew might be more pro¬ 
perly rendered, ‘ mine ears hast Thou 
bored,* an allusion being made to the 
custom mentioned in Exod. xxi. 6; but 
this cannot be sustained, because the 
verb employed in Ex. is not that in 
the Psalm, and only one ear was pierced, 
not both, as the Psalm would imply 
from the use of the dual number. To 
open or uncover the ear was a customary 
expression among the Hebrews for * re¬ 


vealing,* including the idea of listening 
to a communication , followed by prompt 
obedience . Hence the Greek phrase 
adopted by the writer of the Epistle is 
substantially equivalent to the Hebrew. 
Kennicott and others have here resorted 
to conjecture in the Hebrew text, sup¬ 
posing it to be corrupt in the word 
D'JTK, which was originally two, via, 
Tfct then, and a body . But none of 
the MSS. collated by Kennicott and 
De Rossi have a single various reading. 
The text as it stands must not be dis¬ 
turbed. It is quite correct. Neither 
must the lxx. text be disturbed with 
De Wette, as if it had at first Crria for 
o&fjLa, the latter being a transcriber’s 
mistake.”— Home's Introd ., 10th ed., 
vol. ii. p. 168. Bishop Pearson, refer¬ 
ring to Phil. ii. 8, adopts the former 
explanation:—“Being the boring of the 
ear under the Law (Exod. xxi. 6; 
Deut. xv. 17) was a note of perpetual 
servitude; being this was expressed in 
the words of the Psalmist, and changed 
by the Apostle into the preparing of a 
body; it followeth that when Christ's 
Body first was framed, even then did 
He assume the form of a servant”—. 
(The Apostles' Creed\ Art.it). Rudelbach 
(Zeitschrift, 1841. H. iv. s. 5) consi¬ 
ders that “ the apparent difficulty here 
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prediction “ They shall look on Him Whom they pierced,” 1 
which presents a literal version of the Hebrew of Zechariah, 
with the slight, but as S. John quotes, necessary change of 
“ Him” for “ Me.”* These words the Septuagint had translated: 
“ They shall look upon Me, because they mocked Me,” 8 —a 


is most easily removed by the obvious 
remark that the 4 perfodere aures,* ac¬ 
cording to Exod. xxi. 5, 6, was the 
token of servants who from love for their 
master desired to remain his servants 
for ever;**—the Psalmist contrasting 
obedience , the true sacrifice, with the 
animal sacrifices of the Law; or as 
Ebrard, in loc ., observes: “Thou de- 
sirest not beasts for sacrifice, but My¬ 
self.”—ap. Olshausen, Bibl. Comm. % 
B. v. s. 331. Hengstenberg, Stier, 
Hitzig, Tholuck, Bleek, Stuart, adopt 
the latter explanation, and take ?TO, 
fodit in the sense of retexii. 

Thus, Hengstenberg, (referring to I 
Sam. xv. 22 ; Jer. vii. 22-24) translates 
“ Ears hast thou dug through for me 
—i. e., 11 Thou hast made me hearing, 
obedient” “In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews the thought is not altered : 
‘ Thou hast given me a Body, so that I 
obediently serve Thee in the execution 
of Thy will.’ ”— Comm. ub. die Psalm ., 
B. ii. s. 330 ff. So Tholuck (in loc. y s. 
350) : 444 Thou hast prepared for me a 
Body, which I am to consecrate as a 
sacrifice to Thee ” and he elsewhere 
observes : “ The sense of the Psalmist 
has been just as little altered by the 
Greek translator, as when on Hosea, 
xiv. 2 [ 44 The calves of our lips ”], he 
translated [“The fruit of our lips,” 
Heb. xiii. 15] according to the reading, 
HD [xo/nrAy], where we have DHD.”— 
Das A. T. im N. T,. s. 41. That this 
opinion has not arisen from any antece¬ 
dent prejudice on Tholuck’s part in 
favour of the infallibility of the sacred 
writers, is clear from his remark on Heb. 
ii. 7: “ In the application which he 


[the inspired writer] makes of the Top 
dyyiXous, and flpaxb r*, his translation 
has led him astray (hat ihn seine 
Uebersetzung irre geleitet).”—s. 34. 
And again : 44 In reference to this 
[Heb. ii. 7] it must be acknowledged 
that our author has allowed himself to 
be guided by his translation to an appli¬ 
cation which does not correspond to 
the Old Testament text. According 
to the principles which we have laid 
down in general concerning the inspira¬ 
tion of the Apostles, we feel no hesita¬ 
tion in acknowledging this. In the 
same manner in Heb. xi. 21 the ver¬ 
sion of the lxx. which the author fol¬ 
lows must be held to be erroneous. [This 
charge is perfectly gratuitous. Both 
S. Paul and the LXX. read the Hebrew 
term in Gen. xlvii.31, nt&BH ( =baculus), 
not ntSSn (=/ec/us) with the Maso- 
rites]. In importance, these mistakes 
(diese Versehen) stand in the same 
category as when Matthew (xxi. 5) 
quotes according to the Hebrew, irl 
incotfryiop Kal wuiXoo viov [LXX. of 
Zech. ix. 9], and refers this to the two 
animals in the entry of Christ.”—s. 41. 
Tholuck’s ground for charging S. Mat¬ 
thew with error here, appears to be 
merely the fact that S. John (xii. 14,15) 
speaks only of the animal on which the 
Lord sate. See Olshausen, B. i. s. 
766; and Hengstenberg, ‘Christol., 
ite Ausg. B. II. ii. 132 ff. 

1 Irlpa ypaift Xiyei : 'O^orrcw elt to 

i^cKitrnjt too, —S. John xix. 37. 

* npT-l^« n« IDHm-Zech. 
xii. 10. 

* Kal irifiXlyf/oPTOi rpin /xe toff 
KaTutpxfaarro. It is not necessary to 
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translation which not only was unsuited to the Evangelist's 
object, but is also irreconcilable with our Hebrew text. The 
principle of this class of quotations is accurately described by 
S. Jerome when, in his exposition of the passage, he observes : 
“ The Evangelist John, who drank wisdom from the Lord’s 
bosom, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, whom the Saviour dearly 
loved, has not paid much regard to the import of the Greek 
Version; but has interpreted word for word as he had read in 
the Hebrew, and has told us that it was fulfilled at the period 
of the Lord’s Passion.” 1 

HI. The third class consists of quotations which differ from 
both the original text and the Septuagint Version, even where, 
according to our exegesis, the Hebrew and the Greek translation 
correspond with each other. S. Paul, for example, quotes the 
sixty-eighth Psalm under the following form : “ Wherefore he 
saith. When He ascended up on high, He led captivity captive, 
and gave gifts unto men ;” 2 —which latter words present a mean- 


consider whether the Seventy gave this 
version, because (as Olshausen, in loc 
suggests) the original, as applied to 
God, was to them unintelligible ; or 
whether, as S. Jerome thought (see 
next note), their copies presented a 
different reading. It is, however, to be 
observed, that the later Jewish versions 
of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, 
coincide with S. John, and with each 
other, in employing the verb iKKerriw. 
Cf. Rev. i. 7. 

1 “ Hebraic® liters Daleth ( 1 ) et 
Res p), hoc est D et R similes sunt, et 
parvo tantum apice distinguuntur. Ex 
quo evenit ut idem verbum diverse 
legentes, aliter atque aliter transferant 
.... Si enim legatur Dacaru (Hpl), 
i^eKivTTf<ray, id est 4 compunxerunt* sive 
‘confixerunt* accipitur: sin autem con- 
trario ordine Uteris commutatis Racadu 
(npi), ibpxfaayTo, id est, ‘saltaverunt* 
inteUigitur, et ob similitudinem Uter- 
arum error est natus. Joannes autem 


Evangelista, qui de pectore Domini 
hausit sapientiam, Hebrsus ex Hebrseis, 
quern Salvator amabat plurimum, non 
magnopore curavit quid Graces liters 
continerent ; sed verbum interpretatus 
e verbo est, ut in Hebrso lege rat, et 
tempore Dominies Passionis dixit esse 
completum. H — Comment . in Zach., lib. 
iii. tom. vi. p. 903. Cf. lxx. of Isai. 
xxv. 8, and 2 Sam. ii. 26, with the 
elt puco f of I Cor. xv. 54. On the other 
hand (cf. supra, p. 355, note ’), adopt¬ 
ing a different Hebrew text of Amos 
ix. 12, from that of our present copies 
(which read, “That they may possess 
the remnant of Edom ”), the LXX. read 
instead of DHK; and in¬ 

stead of (“that the residue of men 
might seek”),—in which the Greek 
Version is foUowed by S. James, Acts 
xv. 17. 

* Axb \4yei’ *A.rapbi els fhf/ot jfXJsa- 
Xurcvcev cUxjsaXwrlar, ral I dunce y 6b- 
fiara ro?f drdpunrois. —Eph. iv. 8. 
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mg apparently the reverse of that conveyed by both the Hebrew 
and the Septuagint, according to which the sense of the passage 
is, “ Thou hast received gifts for men.” 1 In this instance com¬ 
mentators have been singularly perplexed. Some have proposed 
to alter the Hebrew according to S. Paul; others have suggested 
that there is here no quotation from the Psalmist, but a reference 
to some unknown Christian hymn ; while others, again, favour 
what has been styled “ the milder expedient 11 of saying that 
S. Paul has arbitrarily altered the meaning according to his own 
views, or, undesignedly, when citing from memory, missed the 
sense. But all such “ expedients” are as unnecessary as they 
are untenable: the context of itself affords the clew to the Apos¬ 
tle’s line of argument.* In the previous verse he had observed, 
“ Unto every one of us is given grace 3 according to the measure 
of the gift of Christand this great truth—namely, the univer¬ 
sality of Christ’s gifts, to Jew and Gentile alike—is what he 
goes on, in the quotation before us, to prove from the Old 
Testament itself. By means of the Redemption, argues S. Paul, 
spiritual gifts have been bestowed on all mankind. We know 


•DlfcO nunD nnpb—Psal. lxviii. 
18; #Aa0ej tefiara Iv dvdpunrtp — 
LXX. ; “ Thou hast received gifts for 
men.”—A. V. The manner in which 
the Apostle, in the earlier part of the 
verse (’Apo/SAs tit Oif/ot jjxjiaXurtwrtv 
alxMaXuoLav), follows, word for word, 
the version of the lxx. (’Apci/SAs tit 
(hf/Qt ‘ijxju&tlrrtvo’at cilxMaXoHrlav), proves 
to a demonstration that his departure 
from it, towards the close, was designed. 
Olshausen, speaking of the difficulties 
connected with this passage, and hav¬ 
ing referred to the S16 of ver. 8, and the 
obvious reference of the /cal avrbs 
fdutet, of ver. II, to the avrds ttrnv 
teal 6 drapdt, of ver. io, as proving that 
the Apostle designedly quoted as he has 
done, observes : “ The expositor must 
look for the fault in himself, if he can¬ 
not point to the connecting links of the 
argument, rather than in his author." 


It will be well to bear this remark in 
mind when we proceed to consider the 
assertion that the New Testament 
writers quote " from memory.” 

* I have here adopted Olshausen’s 
excellent remarks on this text (B. iv. 
s. 226 ffi). 

S. Paul’s version is explained some¬ 
what differently by Hengstenberg: 
“ It is clear that by the • He gave,’ 
which occurs in Eph. iv. 8, instead of 
‘Thou didst take,’—the sense is not 
altered, but is brought to light: the 
‘ giving* presupposes the 1 taking ;* the 
1 taking’ has the * giving,’ as its conse¬ 
quence.”— Comm. ub. die Psalm., B. iii. 
s. 226. 

* il xdptf, i.e., “ the grace which he 
has,” “ his grace cf. Ellicott in loc., 
who, however, does not consider any 
of the explanations of the passage which 
have been proposed satisfactory. 
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too,—for S. John 1 has fully disclosed the doctrine,—that our 
Lord’s bestowal of the gifts of the Holy Ghost is inseparably 
connected with the fact of His Ascension, In a word, Christ, 
by His Ascension, has redeemed the captive human race, and 
has thereby “ taken ” to Himself (as the Psalmist had directly 
stated the matter) gifts among men. Now, it is implied in the 
mere statement of this fact that they, whom God thus chooses 
for Himself must, as such, have been furnished with the neces¬ 
sary qualifications : and this is the aspect of the question which 
S. Paul desires to render prominent. It is only by attending 
to the context that we can ever discern the drift of the inspired 
writers; or discover how justly the Apostle can here attach to 
the “ taking ” of the Hebrew and the Septuagint the sense of 
“ giving." That God should “ take” to Himself, He must first, 
from the very nature of the case, “ give” certain graces to man.* 
IV. The last class of quotations to be considered is one which 
combines some of those just described; namely when, the Sep¬ 
tuagint having attached a particular meaning to a passage in the 
Hebrew, one New Testament writer builds his argument upon 
the literal sense of the Original, while another adopts for his 
purpose the sense given to it in the Greek Version; thus afford¬ 
ing an additional illustration of the pregnant significance of the 
Old Testament. For example : S. Matthew adduces, with close 
adherence to the Hebrew, the words of Isaiah, “ Surely He hath 
borne our griefs, and carried our sorrowsor, as the Evangelist 
quotes, “ That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias 
the Prophet, saying, Himself took our infirmities, and bare our 
sicknesses.,’* Here he quite abandons the Septuagint which 


1 S. John vii. 39 ; xiv. 16; xvi. 7. 

* Dr. Pocooke (cf, some similar cases, 
supra, p. 356, note *), unable to adduce 
any authority from the Arabic, brings 
forward a number of Arabic words 
which have opposite significations ; and 
then attempts to explain S. Paul’s quo¬ 
tation by the conjecture that the same 


holds good here :—“ Quam significa- 
tuum varietatem et olim apud He- 
brae os habuisse verbum np?, mihi plus 
quam probabile videtur .*— loc, cit ., 
p. 24. 

* Abrbt rdf icfferclat tjfubw fkaftar, 
red rds vbcoxn ifidaratrar. —S. Matt, 
viii. 17. 
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translates, “ He bears our sins and is pained for ns j” 1 —a sense 
which would plainly not have been appropriate in the passage 
of the Gospel, but which entirely corresponds to the purpose of 
S. Peter, when dilating upon the internal maladies of humanity, 
and the healing of sin. That Apostle, consequently, accepts the 
signification ascribed to the original by the Seventy Interpreters, 
when he quotes, as follows, the prophet’s words: “ Who His 
own Self bare our sins in His own Body on the tree .... by 
Whose stripes ye were healed.”* In this case, the seeming 
difference in the explanation of the same passage, by the two 
inspired writers, disappears if we remember that physical suffer¬ 
ings (and death is to be placed at their head), 8 present one of 
the aspects under which we are taught in Scripture to regard the 
consequences of sin. 

I have dwelt thus minutely on this question for two reasons : 
Firstly, because its discussion adds considerably to the amount 
of proof already advanced in support of the inspiration of Scrip¬ 
ture,—the manner in which the words of the Old Testament are 
employed exhibiting, in the strongest light, the deep and preg¬ 
nant sense of its most casual expressions; while, conversely, the 
free use thus made of documents which they firmly believed to 
be divine, no less clearly denotes the influence by which the au¬ 
thors of the New Testament were themselves guided. And, 
secondly, because the facts, elicited during its examination, sup¬ 
ply a complete answer to the assertion which, I have observed 
above, must be, in every point of view, repudiated;—namely, 
that we are to ascribe to errors of memory, on the part of the 
authors of the New Testament, those variations from the Septua- 


1 05 rof r&f d/Miprlat Ijfjubw jdpei, 
teal rcpl ijfjLWP 66warai . . . (JuAXunri 
adroO ij/xeis Id&rjp^p. —Isai. liii. 4, 5. 

* 6 s rif dptaprlas aOrds 

rcyntw . . . . 06 rtf fitbXwi l&drjTt ,— 
I S. Pet. ii. 24 (see p. 344, note *). As 
exhibiting the use of the same passage 
to cast light upon different aspects of 
Christian doctrine, cf. the allusions to 
“ the bread which the Lord had given 


[His people] to eat ” (Ex. xvi. 15), by 
S. John (vi. 33) and S. Paul (1 Cor. x. 
3; 2 Cor. viii. 15) ; as well as the re¬ 
ferences to Ps. lxxviii. by both S. Mat¬ 
thew and S. Paul, (see supra , p. 155, 
note). This principle may be illustrated 
by the manner in which Habakkuk (ii. 
14) employs the words of Isaiah (xi. 9) 
—see supra , p. 336, note f . 

* 11 The wages of sin is death.”—Rom. 
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gint translation which the form of their quotations presents. 
The principles which have been laid down in the preceding 
remarks, if consistently carried out, must, I submit, ultimately 
establish the truth of the proposition that, in all cases,—even 
where the acuteness of expositors has hitherto been at fault, and 
where they have not as yet succeeded in accounting for the form 
of the New Testament quotation,—the sacred writers, however 
their language is to be explained, really unfold for us the true im¬ 
port of those words of the Old Testament which they adduce;— 
an import, moreover, which the same Holy Spirit by Whom they 
too were guided, had designed, from the first, that its language 
should convey. An example will briefly show how weak the rea¬ 
sons are which serve as a sufficient inducement for expositors, to 
ascribe their own ill success in accounting for the difficulty be¬ 
fore them, to a want of accuracy on the part of the sacred writer. 

In the ninth chapter of his £pistle to the Romans, S. Paul, 
who required a striking fact to illustrate his meaning, has quoted 
the language which God had addressed to Pharaoh 1 when wil¬ 
fully and perversely resisting the continued exhibition of His 
power, and the repeated announcements of His commands. Of 
necessity, therefore, the Apostle abandons the Septuagint Ver¬ 
sion,—which had softened down the force of the original by 


vi. 23. To the same effect Vitringa ob¬ 
serves : “ Apostolus, spiritual oculo 
videns, Beneficium illud Christi, quo 
homines a morbis et ogritudinibus pra- 
visque affectionibus suis liberabat, aut 
earum auferendarum cura se fatigabat 
ad serum vesperam (de eo enim proprie 
agitur), in se habere typum et fiquram 
labor is quern Dominus sumeret in fer- 
endis et auferendis agritudinibus spirit- 
ualibus, h. e. peccatis, et vera pecca- 
torum poena: verba Prophet® eo scopo 
allegavit, ut apertis oculis ipsum Bene- 
fidum peccatorum latorum et ablatorum 
in ipso hoc typo et figura contempla- 
remur.” .... “ Apostoli et Evange¬ 
list® in explicandis et allegandis dictis 
Prophetarum, hanc ubique secuti sunt 
hypothesin; oninem emphasin qua in 


verbis et pkrasi latet % per implement um 
repr®sentandum esse. Quandoquidem 
vero videret Evangelista voces D"!?n 
et quoque significare posse 

morbos et affectiones corporates, quibus 
tanquam peccati consequentibus homines 
afficiuntur; et in cura qua Dominus se 
fatigabat .... pr®ludium quoddam 
esse ejus laboris, quem in extremis 
sustineret .... locum, oculo Divino 
inspectum, hue quoque transtulit. *— 
Comm . in Jesai. % t ii. p. 667. 

1 Afyet ybp ^ ypa&l Gapadt : 
Bn tit abrb toOto t^yeipd at, 
ixtot Mtlfafuu to ool Sbra- 

filw fiov, xal Snot diayytXy rd Soo/id 
pov to rdojf rff 7#.—Rom. ix. 17. Cf. 
w. 15, 16. 
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rendering “ On this account hast thou been preserved ,n —and 
supplies his own accurate and literal translation of the Hebrew : 
“For this same purpose have I raised thee up.” In the re¬ 
mainder of this quotation—with one trifling exception, for which, 
however, commentators have satisfactorily accounted—S. Paul 
adheres strictly to the Septuagint. If we now turn to the twenty- 
fifth and twenty-sixth verses of this same chapter, which consist 
of two quotations from the prophet Hosea,* we are told by the 
expositor to whom I refer, and whose explanation of the former 
quotation I have just adopted, that, as the difference does not at 
all affect the thought, it must only be ranked among these inci- 


1 1 peter roirov iierrjp^Orjt 
rpmorn—“ have I made thee stand”) 
tra Mel^ufiai ip ool r^p lox^* pov, 
teal Srus SiayyeXy rb Spofid fiov ip 
x day ry yy. — Exod. ix. 16 . The 
adoption of Mrafiit by S. Paul, in place 
of the Urxfo in this passage of the lxx., 
is thus explained by Dean Alford, in 
Idc.: “r, loypp fiov LXX.: &6p. is per¬ 
haps chosen by the Apostle as more 
general , lax** applying rather to those 
deeds of miraculous power of which 
Egypt was then witness.” 

* “ As he saith also in Osee,” JcaX^<ro> 
rbr ofi \a 6 r fiov \cl 6 p fiov, koX -Hjp o 6 k 
I jyaxyfiiryr ‘fjyaTyfiiryr * koX torai ip 
rfp r&rtp od ifrjtidy abroU * Ov Xa&t fiov 
vfiets, iiceT icXyOhooprai viol 0 eoO {Qv- 
rot ,—Rom. ix. 25,26;—which passage 
the lxx. presents under the following 
version: dyar-fyno rip od* JjyaTyfii- 
ptfp, koI ipQ Tfp oi; Xatp fiov Xu 6 s fiov 
it ov (Hos. ii. 23).— red (oral ip rQ 
r&wtp ov ifrfiiOy afoot f* 0 b Xa 6 t fiov 
b/ieit, KkiftHfOoerai xal afool viol 0 eoO 
{tirrot (Hos. i. 10). Here we perceive 
that the Apostle not only combines two 
distinct passages; but also inverts the 
order of one of them, in which, too, 
he consistently substitutes xaXiow for 
ip&t —the Hebrew verb in both places 
being *1DN. Now, if it be borne in mind 


that KaXiuj, according to the usage of 
the New Testament, is the technical 
term for expressing the Divine * call * 
to man y we can discern, I conceive, an 
obvious motive as well for the arrange¬ 
ment of the words, as for their selec¬ 
tion ; especially if we admit the justice 
of the following remarks by Dean 
Alford : “It is difficult to ascertain in 
what sense the Apostle cites these two 
passages from Hosea as applicable to 
the Gentiles being called to be the peo¬ 
ple of God. That he does so is mani¬ 
fest from the words themselves, and 
from the transition to the Jews in ver. 
27. In the prophet they are spoken of 
Israel; see ch. i. 6-11, and ch. ii. 
throughout.” Dean Alford, justly re¬ 
jecting the notion of a mere * applica¬ 
tion/ then explains : “ He brings them 
forward to show that it is consonant 
with what we know of God’s dealings, 
to receive as His people those who were 
formerly not His people ,—that this may 
now take place with regard to the Gen¬ 
tiles, as it was announced to happen 
with regard to Israel,—and even more, 
—that Israel in this, as in so many 
other things, was the prophetic mirror 
in which God foreshadowed, on a small 
scale, His future dealings with man¬ 
kind.” 
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dental to “ quotations from memory : nl while in the case of the 
next three verses, in which the words of Isaiah are adduced,* 
this same writer points out how exactly they agree with the 
Greek Version;—the single exception being no longer ascribed 
to imperfect recollection, but being justly explained by the re¬ 
quirements of the Apostle’s argument. 8 

A direct answer, however, to the assertion that the New 
Testament writers have quoted the former Scriptures “ from 
memory,” is supplied by tbe striking fact to which a distinguished 
scholar has drawn attention ;—namely, that “ the verbal agree¬ 
ment of the Evangelists with each other is particularly remark¬ 
able in many citations from the Old Testament, in which they 
follow neither the Hebrew text nor the Septuagint with ex¬ 
actness.” 4 

The principle on which I have thus insisted is forcibly illus¬ 
trated by the only instance where the Greek Version, and not 
the Hebrew text of a passage in the Old Testament, necessarily 


1 “Aus dem Gedftchtnisscitiren.”— 
Olshausen, in loc B. iii. s. 376. It is 
strange that in all cases where he feels 
a similar difficulty, Olshausen should 
have recourse to this solution e. g. : 
“This passage of Mark [ch. L 2, see 
supra, p. 346, note] is an unmistakable 
indication that he had documents before 
him of which he made use: he bor¬ 
rowed from Matthew and Luke the 
formula of citation, but inserted from 
memory (aus dem Gedftchtniss) the 
words out of Malachi without altering 
the formula.”— Bibl. Comm., B. i. s. 
163. 

* Vv. 27, 28=Isai. x. 22, 23; ver. 29 
=Isai. i. 9. 

* “ The words of the [former of 
these] quotations follow the lxx. with 
accuracy up to trl rrjt yrjt [viz., “ Be¬ 
cause a short work will the Lord make 
upon the earth ”—ver. 28], for which 
that version reads, tv rjj oixov/itvy 6\y. 
It may be that Paul selected the former 
phrase, because it expresses more defi¬ 


nitely the universality of the judgment* 
— Ibid^ B. iii. s. 376. Touching the 
latter quotation (ver. 29), Dean Alford 
draws attention to the fact of its literal 
agreement with the lxx., even in the 
adoption of the word owtpfia as the 
equivalent for the Hebrew resi¬ 

duum, “ implying a remnant fora fresh 
planting .” In ver. 33 the citation is 
composed of Isoi. viii. 14 (quoted from 
the Hebrew, and already applied to 
Christ in S. Luke ii. 34), and Isai. 
xxviii. 16:—the “stone of stumbling” 
of the former, being substituted for the 
“precious corner-stone” of the latter 
passage. These texts are again con¬ 
joined in 1 S. Pet. ii. 6-8. 

4 Gieseler, “ Die Entstehung der 
schriftL Evangelien,” s. 4, E. S. 
Matt. xi. 10, and S. Luke vii. 27 (see 
also S. Mark L 2), agree verbatim as 
follows s “ This is he of whom it is 
written, *Idob, iyu> droorAXw rbv Ay- 
yikbv ftov rpb xpooJrrov oou, 6t xara- 
otcevdoei rtf* 656v oov tfxrpooQtv oov ,— 
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supplied the source of the quotation. In the eighth chapter of 
the Acts of the Apostles, the Ethiopian Eunuch is represented 
as “ reading —of course in the translation of the Seventy—a 
passage from the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. In this case (with 
the exception of the pronouns “ him ” and “ his and even here 
the reading is not absolutely fixed), 1 the extract is word for word 
coincident with the rendering of the Septuagint, even where it 
deviates from the Hebrew text. If, indeed, in this quotation, 
where no motive for any departure from the original could pos¬ 
sibly be assigned, we met with such deviations as occur else¬ 
where, the assertion that the sacred writers quote “ from 
memory ” could not, perhaps, be justly questioned: but here a 
literal transcript was to be looked for; and that literal transcript 
is to be found. The Eunuch had read the passage from the 
Greek Version, and accordingly the inspired historian accurately 
copies that translation.* 

white the lxx., which in all points cor- 7 pa/rfs ireytewoKer aOnj, 

responds with the Hebrew, thus ren- k. t. K It is notorious that the devia- 
ders the words of Mai. iii. 1 ■: T$oi> tion of the lxx. frdm the Hebrew text 

l^arodriWu rbr dyyeX&r fiov, teal in- of this passage is very considerable. 

f$kt\{/erai rpb Tpocurov fiov. “ Re - Vitringa observes on this place (Isai. 

markable ,” writes Olshausen,—unable liii.8): “ Qui hie pluribus djcpifioOci. in 

to have recourse here to the “ quota- Versione Graeca cum Hebreea compar- 

tion from memory ” theory,—“ is the anda, nihil agunt, et, ut qnod verumest 

extremely accurate agreement of the dicam, ineptiunt. Interpret enim Gmcus 

Evangelists in this section, as well in hujus libri fuit imperitus; et Lucas 

single expressions (e. g. Luke vii. 23), recenset verba ah “Eunucho ex Graeco 

as particularly (Matt, xu 10) in the Old textu lecta.”— Comm, in Jesai ., t. ii. 

Testament quotation from MaL iii. 1. p. 673. 

The lxx. translates the passage accu- * We now read in Acts viiu 32 — toQ 
rately according to the Hebrew text;— Kelparros abr&r and rb er&fia abroO, 
both Evangelists , however , deviate uni - But see Lachmann’s Apparat. Crit. 

formly from both Hebrew and LXX.” * An interesting parallel to this fact 
— loc. cit ., B. i. s. 353. Gieseler points is found in Jer. xxvi. 18 : “ Micah the 

out that a similar fact is to be noticed Morasthite prophesied in the days of 

in other parts of the New Testament: Hezekiah King of Judah, and spake to 

“ There is also found, in quotations in all the people of Judah, saying, Thus 

the Epistles of different Apostles, an saith the Lord of Hosts : Zion shall be 
equal relation to each other and to their plowed like a field, and Jerusalem shall 

sources (e. g., I Pet. ii. 6 , 8 ; Rom. ix. become heaps , and the mountain of the 

33 [see supra, p. 357, note]).”— Ibid., house as the high places of a forest 

s. 89. words which are copied verbatim from 

1 Acts viii. 32, 33— H Zi irepioxh -rift Micah iii. 12. We have seen in the 
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The foregoing examination of the language of the sacred 
writers naturally leads to a topic which, from the earliest times, 
has attracted attention. From the very first, the absence from 
the diction of Scripture of that rhetorical science which was so 
carefully studied by the Greeks and Romans has been made a 
source of cavil against the maintained of Christianity. 1 If “holy 


instances already examined that, as in 
the New Testament, where there was 
not a direct transcript of the words, this 
literal coincidence was not observed:— 
here there is a direct transcript, and we 
have, therefore, a faithful adherence to 
the original. See supra, p. 334, note. 
The deviation from the lxx. of our 
Lord’s reference to Isai. lxi. I (in the 
Synagogue at Nazareth where He 
"stood up for to read, drayr&rai ” — S. 
Luke iv. 16-19) may* at first sight* he 
regarded as an objection to what I have 
just advanced : but a moment’s atten¬ 
tion to the nature of the Synagogue 
worship (see Jahn, “ Archmologie,” 
Th. iii. s. 438 ft) will show that it is 
not so. The service commenced with a 
doxology ; a section was next read from 
the Law, which was followed by a 
second doxology; then came the read¬ 
ing of a passage from the Prophets. 
These portions of Scripture were read 
from the Hebrew text , and were imme¬ 
diately translated into the vernacular 
tongue. On this the reader or some 
other person present addressed the 
people. Thus S. Paul went into the 
Synagogue at Antioch, " and sat down. 
And after the reading of the Law and 
the Prophets, the rulers of the Syna¬ 
gogue sent unto them, saying, Ye men 
and brethren, if ye have any word of 
exhortation for the people, say on. 
Then Paul stood up,” &c.—Acts xiii. 
15. In the case before us our Lord, 
who was also the reader , addressed the 
people; and we cannot doubt that the 
parallel passage from the prophet, which 
S. Luke has incorporated in his trans¬ 


lation of the words which Christ had 
read, was actually adduced by him in 
the course of His exhortation when "He 
began to say unto them, This day is 
the Scripture fulfilled in your ears,” 
and when all " wondered at the gracious 
words which proceeded out of his 
mouth ” (w. 21, 22). These remarks 
not only answer the supposed objection 
which we are considering (since our 
Lord read from the Hebrew text), but 
also show the weakness of Olshausen's 
observation : " The words diroareiXiu 
red pavefUrovt ir d<fd<rei, are. found 
neither in the Hebrew text, nor in the 
lxx. translation of this passage, and 
have, therefore , been probably (wohl) 
inserted, from memory , by the Evange¬ 
list .... These words, which are 
altogether wanting in Isai. lxi. I, have 
been doubtless taken by Luke from the 
parallel passages in Isai. lviii. 6, and 
interwoven with the other. Here again 
he followed the lxx. The writers of 
the New Testament, therefore, treat the 
Old with great freedom. Wavering in 
their memories in a manner altogether 
human, confounding (verwecbselnd) 
passages, interchanging (vertauschend) 
words,—everything wds so directed, 
nevertheless, by the higher Spirit of 
Truth Who animated and guided them, 
that nowhere does anything untrue or 
leading to error result; but even the 
truth rather presents itself from a new 
aspect, and accordingly reveals itself, 
in its nature, so much the more per¬ 
fectly.”—B. i. s. 461 ff. 

1 Amobius (a. d. 298) enumerates the 
ordinary objections of this nature: *' Sed 
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men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” 
why, it has been demanded, do we not find in their writings that 
perfection of style, or that ornate eloquence, which distinguishes 
the language of the Orators and Philosophers of ancient times, 
who thereby acquired their personal influence, and have won im¬ 
perishable fame ? l This objection, which has been renewed in 


ab indoctis hominibus et rudibus scripta 
sunt, et idcirco non sunt facili auditione 


credenda.Trivialis et sordidus 

sermo est.Barbarismis, solce- 


cismis obsitie sunt, inquit, res vestrcc, et 
vitiorum deformitate pollutai. Puerilis 
sane, atque angusti pectoris reprehensio 
.... Cum de rebus agitur ab osten- 
tatione submotis, quid dicatur spectan- 
dum est, non quali cum amcenitate 
dicatur, nec quid aures commulceat sed 
quas afferat audientibus utilitates: 
maxime cum sciamus etiam quosdam 
sapiential dedilos, non tantum abjecisse 
sermonis cultum, verum etiam, cum 
possent omatius atque uberius eloqui, 
trivialem studio humilitatem secutos, ne 
corrumperent scilicet gravitatis rigorem, 
et sophistica se potius ostentatione 
jactarent.”— Adv. Genies , lib. I. c. lviii., 
lix. (ap. Routh., “Script. Eccl. Opusc.,” 
t. ii. p. 291). To the same effect, S. 
Isidore of Pelusium (a. d. 412) de¬ 
fends the style of the sacred writers, 
which had been urged against him as a 
proof rod fisj efrcu Ociov x^piry/xa, by 
alleging the authority of Plato, who 
had asserted : &n <pi\<xr64>w ptv dvd- 
£lov ij evyXurrrla fietpcuclwv xa i£6v- 

twv i) <pi\vrifila. — Epist., lib. iv. n. 30, 
p. 429. 

1 Dr. Conyers Middleton,—who, in 
his “ Essay on the Gift of Tongues,” 
has exaggerated to an absurd degree 
the peculiarities of the Hellenistic dia¬ 
lect, — having quoted the words of 
Cicero, “quis uberior in dicendo Pla- 
tone? Jovcm, quidem, aiunt Philoso¬ 


phy si Greece loquatur, sic loqui," goes 
on to represent at some length how the 
Fathers fully recognized the absence of 
all such rhetorical ornament in the New 
Testament; and how they founded 
upon the fact a powerful argument in 
support of Christianity. His quotation 
from S. Chrysostom may serve as an 
illustration: u That Father tells us 
* how he once happened to hear a ridi¬ 
culous dispute between a Greek and a 
Christian on this very subject,—the 
Greek maintained that Paul was ut¬ 
terly illiterate; the Christian, on the 
other hand, was simple enough to affirm 
that he was more eloquent even than 
Plato. By which they each of them, 
severally, hurt their own cause. For if 
Paul was really the more learned of 
the two, the wonder would presently 
cease how he came to get the better of 
Plato, and to draw all his followers to 
himself;—since it would appear to be 
owing to the superiority of his talents, 
not to the Divine grace: whereas if Paul, 
illiterate as he was, could vanquish the 
learned Plato, such a victory was glo¬ 
rious, and the hand of God manifest in 
it * [In Ep. i. ad Cor. Horn, iii., t. x. p. 
20 ].”—Mi sc dl. Works , vol. ii. p. 99. 
Cf. also the words of S. Ambrose : 
“Negant plerique nostros secundum 
artem scripsisse. Nec nos obnitimur; 
non enim secundum artem scripserunt, 
sed secundum Gratiam, quae super om- 
nem artem est; scripserunt enim quae 
Spiritus iis loqui dabat.”— Epist. ad 
Justum , t. ii. p. 783. 

B B 
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our own day, 1 is based npon a misconception, as well of the 
nature of Inspiration, as of the ends designed by God in the 
composition of the Bible. The Holy Spirit, as we have seen, 
did not employ the human agents whom He had selected to be 
His organs as mere lifeless machines, but as rational beings 
whose genius, and natural temperament, and individual charac¬ 
teristics, were penetrated by, and combined with, His guiding 
influence. Nay, it was only by means of these peculiar attri¬ 
butes of each sacred writer that Divine Truth could have reached 
the soul of man, as being thus united to a basis which is ge¬ 
nuinely human :—by such agencies alone could those mysteries 
“ which the angels desire to look into,” have been brought home 
to the universal consciousness of mankind. If it be argued that, 
on such a theory, we should still expect to find in Scripture per¬ 
fection of form and of language, as the result of human intelli¬ 
gence thus divinely inspired, 2 —'the answer is plain that here too, 
as in God’s other works, we can never argue from preconceived 
expectations. The method of a priori reasoning, long banished 
from the science of Nature, cannot be permitted still to linger 
in the domain of Revelation. As the laws, therefore, according 
to which the Manifestation of God 3 by Nature is unfolded, can 
only be deduced from the information which Nature’s phenomena 
supply to the observer; so, our knowledge as to the method by 
which His Revelation in Scripture has been recorded can be de¬ 
rived solely from the statements of the sacred writers themselves. 
If the authors of the Bible inform us that the overruling guidance 
of the Holy Spirit extended so far, and no farther; or that it 


1 E. g., in the treatise of Elwert, to 
which I have already referred (p. 280, 
note *), published in “ Klaibers Studien 
der evang. Geistlichkeit,” 13 . ill. II. ii. 
s. I ff.—my acquaintance with which is 
derived from Steudel’s essay in the 
“ Tiibinger Zeitschrift fur Theologie.” 
In El wert’s treatise, observes Steudel, 
“ the preliminary question is proposed 
—What expectations arc to be formed 
of a written document, and of its struc¬ 


ture, the authors of which were super- 
naturally guided in the act of writing 
by the Divine Spirit ? In such a docu¬ 
ment, according to this treatise, we 
should expect perfection of form (Voll- 
kommenheit der Form).”—H. ii. s. 
116. 

* This is, indeed, in the words of Ba¬ 
con, still to argue “ ex analogia homi- 
nis, non ex analogia universi.” 

3 See supra y Lecture i. p. 4, &c. 
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referred to such and such matters, and not to others ;*—then is it 
plain that all anticipations which overlook such statements are, 
from their very nature, without foundation. When S. Paul, in 
his Epistle to the Corinthian cavillers, concedes that he is “ rude 
in speech ;” 3 and at the same time appeals to the fact that, not¬ 
withstanding this his want of polished language, his labours had 
been marked by the divine favour, and exhibited “ all the signs 


1 Thus Origen, referring to I Cor. ii. 

4, remarks: 'O SiaipQp rap iaimf <fxa- 
pty, Kal arjuaivdfxcva, Kal t p&ynara 
Kad ’ uv kcitcu rd (njficuvdfieva, ov 

T pOCK6\f/€t T$ TUP <f>0)PWP ffoXoiKHTflQ, 

ir dv i pew up evplaKj) rd Tpdy/xara, 
kqlO' Cap KttPTcu ai <f><wal , byirj‘ Kal 
dX terra 6fio\oyCkriP ol Ayioi 

ApSpes “ r 6p \6yop airruv Kal t 6 K-fjpvyfxa, 
ouk ip t €i0oi croftas” k . r. X. — Comm. 
in Joann., t. iv. p. 93. 

I may notice here the very unjust 
censure by the learned Cave of S. Je¬ 
rome’s criticisms upon S. Paul’s style. 
Having referred in strong terms to 

5. Jerome’s well-known vehemence in 
controversy, Cave proceeds to add : 
“Et quid mirum? cum in ipsum D. 
Paulum Apostolum duram nimis et 
plane insolentem censuram exercere so- 

let .Mitto plura in hominem 

Oe&rpcvoTOP, et Apostolorum longe eru- 
ditissimum durius dicta, ne viri doctis- 
simi et de Ecclesia optimi meriti manes 
nimis sollicitare videar.”— Hut. Lite - 
raria t Art., “ Hieronymus.” Among 
the passages which Cave considers de¬ 
serving of censure are the following. 
S. Jerome had quoted 2 Cor. xi. 6; and 
proceeds to observe—evidently in an¬ 
swer to an objection : “Nos quoties- 
cunque solcecismos, aut tale quid anno- 
tavimus, non Apostolum pulsamus, ut 
malevoli criminantur, sed magis Apos- 
toli assertores sumus: quod Hebneus 
ex Hebneis, absque rhetorici nitore 
sermonis, et verborum compositione, et 
eloquii venustate, nunquam ad fidem 


Christi totum mundum transducere va- 
luisset, nisi evangelizasset eum non in 
sapientia verbi, sed in virtute Dei. 
Nam et ipse ad Corinthios ait: * Et 
ego, quum venissem ad vos, fratres, 
veni non in eminentia verbi aut sapi- 
entiae, annuncians vobis testimonium 
Dei [1 Cor. ii. 1],’ ”— Comm, in Ep . 
ad. Eph c. iii. lib. ii., t. vii. p. 587. 
This passage is obviously identical in 
spirit with those quoted, p. 369, 
note \ 

Again : “Non juxta humilitatem, ut 
plerique mstimant, sed vere [Paulus] 
dixerat: ‘ Et si imperitus sermone, non 
tamen scientia.’”— Comm, in Ep. ad 
Titum , c. i., t. vii. p. 689. S. Jerome 
gives an example of what he means, 
when explaining Gal. vi. I (\A3eX0of, 
up-eh ol TPcvfiartKol KarapTlfcrc t8p 
TOIOVTOP . OKOTUJP <T€aVT6P t 

k. t. X.) :— ** Qui putant Paulum juxta 
humilitatem, et non vere dixisse, 1 et si 
imperitus sermone non tamen scientia,’ 
defendant hujus loci consequential^ 
Debuit quippe secuudum ordinem di- 
cere : * Vos qui spirituales instruite 
hujusmodi .... considerantes vosmet 
ipsos, &c., et non plurali inferre nume- 
rum singularem. Hebrasus igitur ex 
Hebneis, et qui esset in vemaculo ser¬ 
mone doctissimus, profundos sensus 
aliena lingua exprimere non valebat, 
nec curabat magnopere de verbis, quum 
sensum haberet in tuto.”— Comm. in 
Ep. ad Gal., ibid., p. 520. 

3 E l 81 koI i8iCrrr}i r<j$ \6y(p, dXX* ob 
rrj ypCaret .—2 Cor. xi. 6. 

B B 2 
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of an Apostle/’ 1 it is clear that he presupposes such an aid of 
the Holy Spirit, in support of those labours, which did not con¬ 
sist in transforming his speech to suit the demands of gramma¬ 
tical criticism, or the subtleties of a refined elocution; but which, 
by the very absence of such effects, had exhibited more fully the 
divine source of the power that it conferred;—since that power 
thus proved its independence of all those resources which are 
essential to the acquiring, by human means, an influence over 
one’s fellow-men. How, then, can we require that a writing com¬ 
posed by S. Paul should not exhibit him as “ rude in speech” ? 
or why should the absence of rhetorical embellishment prevent 
our acknowledging the immediate divine causality under which 
the Epistles of the great Apostle were composed ? 8 

It has, however, been further objected that this reflection from 
the pages of Scripture of the peculiar characters and distinct 
individuality of the various writers, leaves ample room for the 
admission of human fallibility. Such an objection manifestly 
assumes that the same truth is incapable of being presented 
under different forms without contracting thereby a certain 
colouring of error, or losing its invigorating power. But so far 
is this assumption from being valid or just, that we are able of 
ourselves to perceive the obvious fitness and necessity, from the 


1 “ I ought to have been commended 
of you: for in nothing am I behind the 
very cliiefest Apostles, though I be 
nothing. Truly the signs of an Apostle 
were wrought among you in all pa¬ 
tience, in signs, and wonders, and 
mighty deeds.*’—xii. n, 12. 

* “Divine truth hath its humiliation 
and exinanition, as well as its exalta¬ 
tion. Divine truth becomes many times 
in Scripture incarnate, debasing itself 
to assume our rude conceptions, that so 
it might converse more freely with us, 
and infuse its own Divinity into us. God 
having been pleased herein to manifest 
Himself not more jealous of His own 
glory than He is (as I may say) zealous 
of our good. * Nos non habemus aures, 


sicutDeus habet linguam.* If He should 
speak the language of eternity, who 
could understand Him, or interpret His 
meaning? . . . Truth is content when 
it comes into the world, to wear our 
mantles, to learn our language, to con¬ 
form itself as it were to our dress and 
fashions : it affects not that state or fas - 
tus which the disdainful rhetorician sets 
out his style withal, ‘Non Tareniinis, 
aut Siculis hsec scribimus ;* but it . . . 
becomes all things to all men, as every 
son of truth should do, for their good. 
Which was well observed, in that old 
cabalistical axiom among the Jews, 
‘ Lumen supernum nunquam descend it 
sine indumento.* J. Smith (of Cam¬ 
bridge), Of Prophecy , ch. i. 
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very nature of man, of this variety in the mode of conveying 
divine knowledge. We find that Christ Himself communicated, 
under various aspects, the one Truth which He came to reveal l 
and that He imparted to His words that power with which they 
come home to every heart, by diversifying the form in which 
He gave them utterance:—just as He disclosed His Godhead 
more fully by manifesting His Omnipotence in miracles not 
always the same. So little support, indeed, does this variety of 
form lend to the notion that there was a corresponding variety 
in the mode of apprehending divine truth by the authors of 
Scripture, and a consequent possibility of error,—that the con¬ 
trary inference is the only one admissible. We here perceive 
each inspired writer, without any toilsome effort after some pre¬ 
determined type of language or of style, at once bringing home 
to each conscience his sacred message: the divine nature of which 
appears the more plainly from its not being confined to one order 
of expression, or running in one narrow channel; but rather in 
its mastery over all such externals, whereby it has become the 
common property of the human race. No truth can be grasped 
under the same exact form by every intelligence :—witness the 
varied illustrations, borrowed from every walk of human life, 
or every line of human industry, or every branch of human sci¬ 
ence, which a skilful teacher adopts in order to render his mean¬ 
ing intelligible to each class of his hearers. From this common 
fact we learn how necessary it was that in the instruments 
selected by the Holy Spirit to convey the Truth to man, an 
analogous variety of character should prevail. Thus only could 
provision be made to meet the widely different requirements of 
human intellect and human susceptibility : thus only could the 
light of divine knowledge be brought, in every variety of circum¬ 
stance, to bear upon the ever-changing aspects of mankind . 1 

1 In reply to the preceding objection, Steudel, in the second part of the essay 
I have availed myself of the remarks of already quoted,—*. 21 ff. 
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“ Quam non sibi adversantur iidem Scriptores quatuor ostendendum est Hoc 
enim solent (illi, scil., imperita temeritate calumniis appetentes, ut eis veracis 
narrationis derogent fidem), quasi palmare suae vanitatis objicere, quod ipsi Evan¬ 
gelists inter seipsos dissentiant.” 

S. Augustin., De Consensu Evangelist ., lib. i. c. vii 


*• Primum te scire volumus, omnem sanctam Scripturam non posse sibi esse 
contrariam.” 


S. Hieron., Paula et Eust. ad Marcel., Ep. xlvi. 


’fiy ydp at dtdtpopot tov yf/aXrTjplov 1j ttjs Ktddpas x°P^ a h & v 16U>* 

TtPa ipObyyop koX Sokovvto. Spotop tlvax Ttp tt)s It t pas dToreXet, PoplforTai 
dpovoip kclI fi)j iwurrafiiptfi \6yov povcucijs ovptfxoptas did t^p dpopodmfra tQp 
( pdoyytjv dovp<pwvot Tvyxdpetp' OCrrw ol pij Ixiordpepot d/coveiv Trjs tov 0«w 
l p Tats iepais ypatpats dp pop Las, otovTai dvdppocrrop chat rj Katpfj t^p TaXcudr, 
4) tQ p6/up rods Tpotf/ras, 1j rd EfayyAia dXX^Xots, ^ t6p ’AtSotoKop r<p Evay- 
yf\l(p f 1j iavnp, 1} rots ’AroariXots. 

Origenes, Comm. in S. Matthaum , L ii. 


KaZ ydp 2r€p6p ion 6ta<p6pus dirtiv, Kai paxopipovs etTetv. 

S. Ciirysost., in S. Matt. Praam., Horn. i. 

“ Ego enim fateor caritati tuce, so Lis eis Scripturarum libris, qui jam Canon ici 
appellantur, didici hunc timorem honoremque defcrre, ut nullum eorum auctorcm 
scribendo aliquid errasse firmissime credam. Ac si aliquid in eis offender© literis, 
quod videatur contrarium veritati, nihil aliud, quam vel mendosum esse codiccm, 
vcl interpretem non assecutum esse quod dictum est, vel me minime intellexisse, 
non ambigam.” 

S. Augustin., Ad Hieron ., Ep. lxxxii. 
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S. Matt. xxiv. 35. 

Heaven and earth shall pass away , but My words shall not 

pass away . 

I N considering the subject of Inspiration in general, a promi¬ 
nent feature of the doctrine maintained in the preceding 
Discourses has been the co-existence and combination of the two 
elements engaged in the composition of the Bible:—the origi¬ 
nating influence of God, and the subordinate agency of man. 
The phenomena which the universe presents to view have guided 
the Philosopher to a knowledge of that wondrous mechanism 
whereby “ seed-time and harvest, and cold and heat, and sum¬ 
mer and winter, and day and night,” keep the appointed times 
of their coming; while the daily advancing labours of Science 
open new vistas along which the eye can gaze upon the ever- 
active energies of Nature, and discern, more and more clearly, 
the ends which they respectively subserve. The phenomena 
which the Bible presents to the Theologian enable him, in like 
manner, to trace in its pages the course of the divine operations; 
and to develop more fully those laws according to which the 
influence of the Holy Spirit has been exerted in its production. 
This topic has been discussed at some length, and the results 
have been stated as the inquiry proceeded. 

It has been pointed out how God, from time to time, during 
the successive stages of Revelation, has set apart certain indivi¬ 
duals to be the exponents of His will; and how the agents chosen 
by Him were selected in consequence of such natural character- 
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istics as qualified them for their task, and on account of their pe¬ 
culiar fitness, in other respects to perform the several duties thus 
committed to them. 1 * We have seen how Scripture, as a docu¬ 
ment intended for all mankind, has been adapted to the complex 
susceptibilities of our race, not only by its presenting under 
different aspects the one Great Truth which it unfolds ; 3 but also 
by that marvellous exclusion of those subjective influences and 
personal feelings which colour the language of profane history/ 
—the sacred writers depicting facts as with the pencil of Nature, 
and thus bringing home to the mind, as it were, the reality itself. 
We have noticed, too, how the writings which thus convey the 
divine Revelation, and perpetuate the history upon which that 
Revelation rests, have been, in every age, distinctly ascribed to 
the influence of Inspiration ; and how it results from both inter¬ 
nal and external evidence that “ holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 4 Attention has also been 
directed to the contents of the Books thus composed: the ques¬ 
tion has been considered, why certain facts were recorded rather 
than others; and some remarks have been offered as to the 
principle according to which those facts were selected. 5 

The importance of this last feature of the inquiry is so great, 
that it will be useful to glance at it once more. 

S. Paul, when entering upon his grand exposition of Christian 
Faith, introduces the statement of Moses, “Abraham believed 
God, and it was counted unto him for righteousness,” 6 with the 
explanatory remark, “ Now it was not written for his sake alone 
that it was imputed to him ; but for us also.” 7 This illustration 
of the great doctrine before him, as well as the Apostle’s repeated 
use, for the same purpose, of the words of the prophet Habakkuk, 
“ The just shall live by faith,” 8 denotes how thoroughly the 
writers of the New Testament believed the former Scriptures to 


1 Lecture i. p. 24; Lecture iv.; Lec¬ 
ture vi. p. 296. 

* Lecture vii. p. 372, &c. 

• Lecture v. p. 252, &c. 

4 Lecture ii.; Lecture vi. 

4 Lecture iii.j p. 106, &c< 


4 Gen. xv. 6, as quoted Rom. iv. 3 » 
Gal. iii. 6. Cf. S. James ii. 23. 

1 Rom. iv. 23, ovk iypd<fn 7 Si St ur 
rbv fxbvQv . . . d\AA ical Si * 17/xas. 

1 Hab. ii. 4; quoted Rom. i. 171 
Gal. iii. 11 ; Heb.x.38. 
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be impregnated with the influence of the Spirit;—a belief which 
is equally exhibited by their references to the Old Testament 
history, according to which—to take a single illustration—we 
find adduced as an element of Christian instruction the events 
preserved from the circumstances attending the Exodus of the 
Israelites. 1 On this principle it is that we must ever regard as 
both unfounded and superficial that view of Inspiration which 
distinguishes* in the sacred narrative, between matters of fact 8 


1 i Cor. x. See supra , Lecture iii. 
p. 107, &c. 

* Pfcre R. Simon, speaking of H. 
Holden’s assertion of this theory (see 
Appendix C ) observes: “ II eut £t€ 
bon qu’ il eflt donne quelques exemples 
de ce qu* il entend par Us maticres qui 
ne sont point purement de doctrine ; ou 
qui n’ y ont point une entiere relation.” 
—Hist. Crit. du N. T., ch. xxiv. p. 295. 
A writer in “ The Christian Remem¬ 
brancer” for July, 1849 (p. 231), acutely 
observes that this view of the inspired 
writings “ is precisely that which the 
Roman Church maintains with regard 
to the authority of the existing Church 
in successive ages.” . . If, for example, 
“ the Church declares ex cathedra that 
a certain doctrine was maintained by 
Origen, and that it is heretical; the 
latter of these declarations rests, accord¬ 
ing to their belief, upon a divine, the 
former upon a merely human, authority. 
Whether or not it would be consistent 
with the principles of the Roman Church 
to extend this distinction to the writers 
of Holy Scripture, and to maintain as 
de fide that their religious and doctrinal 
assertions are from God; admitting 
meanwhile, that upon other questions 
they were left to the unaided light of 
fallible human testimony and human 
intellect,—we do not here inquire. 
Such at best must be the view main¬ 
tained by those Protestant philosophers 
who reject any fact really recorded by 
the inspired writers upon any subject 


whatever, while at the same time they 
admit their inspiration upon matters of 
religion.” I have already spoken (p. 
106) of Twesten’s assertion of this dis¬ 
tinction. Having referred to the ‘ me¬ 
chanical’ theory of Inspiration (see 
lecture i. p. 23), the next “ excess ” 
which Twesten condemns is that which 
extends the exercise of the divine in¬ 
fluence, in an equal degree " to all and 
everything in Holy Scripture, without 
making any distinction between its 
different components;—between Old 
and New Testament, Law and Gos¬ 
pel, historical and prophetical;—be¬ 
tween the writings of the Apostles 
and those of their disciples [see 
supra , pp. 238, 239] between ex¬ 
pressions which belonged to the ful¬ 
filling of their Commission, and which 
had for their object the promotion of 
the Kingdom of God, and those which 
occur merely incidentally and in another 
view; or, farther, without distinguish¬ 
ing between the different elements of 
eaeh statement; between words and 
thoughts ;—between doctrine and history ; 
between the religious contents, and the 
garb in which such contents are pre¬ 
sented to us .”—Vorlesungcny B. i. s. 

419. 

With such a statement may be ad¬ 
vantageously contrasted the following 
remark of Sack: “There can be.no 
mention here of a separation between 
what is historical and doctrinal, as if the 
former could not be written by Inspira- 
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and matters of doctrine. In the Christian Faith matters of fact 
exhibit and convey doctrines; while doctrines are presented to 
us as matters of fact. 1 Christ’s Birth, Death, and Resurrection, 
are the most sublime of doctrines. That He is coessential and 
coequal, with the Father; His atonement, and His bestowal of 
spiritual gifts, we receive as matters of fact. Nay, Scripture 
expressly informs us that those features, whether of the Old or 
the New Testament, which at first sight might seem destitute 
of doctrinal significance,* continually express the highest truths 
of Revelation. We know, for example, that the record of 
Christ’s acts is as important as that of His words. He taught 
by the former not less than by the latter : 8 and for this reason 
alone, the narrative of His earthly life could not have been ex¬ 
cluded from the statement of His doctrines: even were it con- 
conceivable (which it is not) that an historically faithful account 
of His sayings could be imparted without including His acts. His 
miracles are themselves expressions of His dignity and exalted 
Nature; and, at the same time, typical representations of His 
invisible agency. The doctrine of the Redeemer Himself, and 


tion. For since Revelation is pre-emi¬ 
nently and always an historical fact [see 
supra, p. 4, note *J, it could not have 
been committed to writing at all merely 
as doctritu , and not in connexion with 
the history of the Church.”— Apologetik , 
s. 420. 

‘See supra , p. 115. “This revela¬ 
tion . . . may be considered as wholly 
historical For prophecy is nothing 
but the history of events before they 
come to pass : doctrines also are matters 
of fact: and precepts come under the 
same notion.”—Butler, Analogy , part II. 
ch. vii. “ The Gospel is not a system 
of theology, nor a syntagma of theoreti¬ 
cal propositions and conclusions for the 
enlargement of speculative knowledge, 
ethical or metaphysical. But it is a 
history, a series of facts and events re¬ 
lated or announced. These do indeed 


involve, or rather I should say they at 
the same time are, most important doc¬ 
trinal truths; but still facts and decla¬ 
ration of facts.”—Coleridge, Aids to Hi- 
flection, 5th ed. p. 153. 

* A profound observation of Bishop 
Butler, which applies to God’s Revela¬ 
tion in Scripture as well as in Nature, 
seems to go to the root of this matter: 
“ We are greatly ignorant how far 
things are considered by the Author of 
Nature under the single notion of means 
and ends; so as that it may be said, 
this is merely an end, and that merely 
means, in His regard.”— Analogy , part 
11. ch. iv. 

* See the remarks of Thiersch, “ Ver- 
such zur H erst ell.,” &c., s. 123; who 
—having laid down, in the first place, 
the principle “that an isolation of 
Christ’s sayings from the facts which 
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of His Kingdom, is involved in them: most of them unfolding, 
together with their immediate design of being deeds of benefi¬ 
cence, and pledges of His grace and power, the further design of 
conveying instruction under the form of symbolical acts. Thus 
S. John explains how the change of water into wine was a 
“ manifestation of the glory ” of Jesus ? that the feeding of the 
“five thousand” was not merely an intimation of His bene¬ 
ficence, but also a token of the grace to be bestowed ; a that the 
healing of “ the man bora blind” symbolized how “ for judgment 
Christ was come into this world, that they which see not might 
see; and that they which see might be made blind.” 8 From all 
this we learn that “ the voice from the excellent glory,’* at the 
Transfiguration was not the only Manifestation of His essential 
Godhead. Each of His miraculous acts was but the natural 
expression of the higher reality concealed beneath His human 
form : and hence, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, Miracles in 
general, whether wrought immediately by Christ Himself, or, 
after His Ascension, by means of His Spirit in His Disciples, 
are termed “ the powers of the world to come.” 4 


accompanied them was partly unnatural, 
partly inconceivable and impracticable,” 
—goes on to give “a special proof” 
that it was divinely appointed, and de¬ 
signed by Christ Himself, that the 
minutest facts connected with the close 
of His life upon earth should be in¬ 
cluded in the Gospel narrative. This 
proof is supplied by the saying recorded 
in S. Matt. xxvi. 13. When Mary had 
anointed the Lord in Bethany, and the 
act was censured by His disciples, His 
reproof was accompanied with the 
words: “ Verily I say unto you, Where¬ 
soever this Gospel shall he preached in the 
whole world , there shall also this, that 
this woman hath done, be told for a 
memorial of her —cf. the reference, 
S. John xi. 2. 

1 “ This beginning of miracles did 
Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and manifested 


forth His glory.”—S. John ii. 11. And 
He Himself told the sister of Lazarus : 
u Said I unto thee that, if thou would- 
est believe, thou shouldest see the glory 
of God?”—xi. 40. 

2 “ Ye seek Me, not because ye saw 
the miracles, but because ye did eat of 
the loaves, and were filled. Labour not 
for the meat which perisheth, but for 
that meat which endureth unto ever¬ 
lasting life, which the Son of Man shall 
give unto you.”—S. John vi. 26, 27. 

3 S. John ix. 39. 

4 dvvdfieif fUWoPTos aluvo r—Heb. vi. 
5 ; “ a description (observes Thiersch) 
which is calculated to serve as a just 
point of entering upon a genuine 
Biblical theory of Miracle-,” — loc, 
cit. f s. 146. In illustration of the 
use of alu)p fUWtov, Ritschl (** Die 
Enlst. der altkath. Kirche,” s. 56) 
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The principle involved in the foregoing remarks,—namely, 
that the narrative portion of the Bible, whether contained in the 
historical books of the Old Testament, 1 or in the Gospels and 
Acts of the Apostles, is to be looked upon as stamped with the 
same infallible truth as the account of Christ’s discourses, or of 
what are, strictly speaking, revelations, or of doctrinal teaching 
in general,—this principle is fully borne out by many character¬ 
istics of the inspired record. That even the form and language 
in which its truths are expressed bear the impress of its divine 
origin no less plainly than those truths themselves, may be in¬ 
ferred, with absolute certainty, from the nature of the reasoning 
employed by our Lord and His Apostles; in which it is invariably 
assumed that the words of Scripture are no less stamped with 
the seal of the Spirit—no less divinely significant—than the doc- 


quotes: ** Propalavit Dominus per 
prophetas, qua; prxterierunt; et futur - 
orutn nobis dedit initia scire.”— 

S. Bamab., c. i. 

1 Christ (S. Matt. xii. 3-7) argues 
from the seemingly unimportant inci¬ 
dent of David, “ when he was an hun¬ 
gered,” eating “the shewbread, which 

was not lawful for him to eat. 

but only for the priests a reference 
which He combines (ver. 5) with an 
inference drawn from the necessary 
performance of the Sacerdotal functions 
on the Sabbath-day : “ Have ye not 
read in the law, how that on the Sab¬ 
bath days the Priests in the Temple 
profane the Sabbath, and are blame¬ 
less?”—and hence proves that the Law 
and its ordinances possessed a spiritual 
meaning which the Pharisees, notwith¬ 
standing their familiarity with its literal 
sense, had not as yet apprehended. 
This lesson he shows here (as He had 
already done, ch. ix. 13) was contained 
in the Divine principle enunciated by 
the prophet of old : “ I desired mercy, 
and not sacrifice.”—Hosea vi. 6. (Cf. 
Butler’s Analogy,” part II. ch. i.). 
Again : He teaches that the grand doc¬ 


trine of the passing away of the King¬ 
dom of God from the Jews to the Gen¬ 
tiles had been foreshadowed by the ex¬ 
hibition of miraculous power on the 
part of Elijah and Elisha in the cases 
of the widow of Sarepta, and of 
Naaman the Syrian—S. Luke iv. 25- 
27. Observe how S. Paul at Antioch 
reasons from the Old Testament his¬ 
tory in general (Acts xiii. 17-23); how 
he argues that “ God hath not cast 
away His people which He foreknew," 
adducing an incident in the life of 
Elijah (Rom. xi. 2-4); how, in Gal. iv. 
30, he quotes (with the preface, d\Ad 
tl \tyci ij ypa<prff ;) the words of Sarah 
to Abraham: “ Cast out this bond- 
woman and her son ”—Gen. xxi. 10, in 
order to introduce his conclusion: “ffV 
are not children of the bondwoman, 
but of the free”—ver. 31; how in Heb. 
xi., he recapitulates the eventful annals 
of former days—even those “of Gedeon, 
and of Barak, and of Samson, and of 
Jephthae the foundation of all such 
reasoning being the great truth,” 
“ Whatsoever things were written 
aforetime (tea Tpocypdfrf) were written 
for our learning.”—Rom. xv. 4. 
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trines which they convey. The following examples will illus¬ 
trate this assertion. 1 

Christ proves the great doctrine of the Resurrection of the 
dead from the tense of the substantive verb. 5 * Jehovah had de¬ 
clared to Moses: “Iam the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacobfrom which our Lord at once 
concludes : “ God is not the God of the dead but of the living.” 
Again : He reasons with the Jews as follows: “Is it not writ¬ 
ten in your law, I said ye are gods ? If He called them gods 
unto whom the word of God came,—and the Scripture cannot 
be broken,—say ye of Him whom the Father hath sanctified and 
sent into the world, Thou blasphemest; because I said I am the 
Son of God?” 3 —where our Lord founds His whole argument on 
the use by the Psalmist of the single term, elohim, “ gods.” In 
the Pentateuch, the representatives of Jehovah had been already 
dignified with this name :—Moses was so called, as representing 
God to Aaron; he was in like manner called “ a god to Pha- 


1 Cf. supra, p. 32 ; and p. 301, note 3 , 
the expression of Origen, ipyaruckv 
prina. 

* S. Matt. xxii. 32; cf. Exod. iii. 6, 
— where “the addition of the name, 
* God of Isaac and God of Jacob,* can 
only mean that the genuine character 
of the Abrahamitic life has been trans¬ 
mitted solely through Isaac (not through 
Ishmael), and through Jacob (not 
through Esau).”—Olshausen, Comm,, 
B. i. s. 818. Cf. also Gen. xxviii. 13. 
Even Meyer and De Wette refrain from 
pressing here their theory of “ Rabbini¬ 
cal exposition” (cf. Dr. Bleek’s remarks 
quoted supra, p. 339, note *). Meyer 
observes : “The view of Strauss and 
Hase, that this reasoning contains 
merely Rabbinical dialectics, is in itself 
arbitrary; mistakes the justice and the 
truth of the consequence drawn by 
Jesus from the passage, and is deroga¬ 
tory to His character and dignity.” 


On the contrary, he adds, “ The quite 
similar reasoning of Manasse f. Isr., 
De Resurr., i. io, 6, seems to have been 
derived from our passage? — Comm., in 
loc., s. 363. De Wette writes: “Not 
by means of- Rabbinical dialectics, but 
from a profound apprehension of the 
sense of Scripture, is the continued 
existence of the Patriarchs proved . . . 
Jesus does not go beyond the leading 
idea ; since elsewhere dvaordois = 

— Rom. vi. 8, 10 ; I Cor. xv. 21 ff.”— 
Exeget. Handb., in loc., s. 236. 

3 S. John x. 34-36. See Ps. lxxxii. 
6,—“ I have said, ye are gods (D'H^R); 
and all of you are children of the Most 
High QV 7 D '33) “The phrase, «I 
have said,’ refers to certain well-known 
expressions of the Law in which the 
magistracy, and specially the judicial 
office is designated by the name Elo- 
him.”—Ilengstenberg, in loc., B. iii. 
s, 437 : see the following notes. 
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raoh” ; l and, in this same sense, the title is, more than once, 
applied to those who filled judicial offices in Israel.* From this 
derived signification of the word, Christ argues by rising to its 
proper force, and higher import: and He explains the fitness of 
this His more profound use of the passage by the remark, “ The 
Scripture cannot be broken—that is, each expression of Holy 
Writ must possess a depth of meaning which cannot be reached 


1 Exod. iv. 16; vii. I. 

* Thus among the laws relating to 
the Hebrew servant we read: “Then 
his master shall bring him unto the judges 
(Elohim;—DWKrfPK VT1K Ifc'Om).*’ 
—Exod. xxi. 6. In this sense the word 
Elohim occurs three times in ch. xxii. 8, 
9, where at ver. 28 we again read: 
“ Thou shalt not revile the gods , nor 
curse the ruler of thy people.” Cf. 
Deut. i. 16, 17 (“I charged your judges 
(D 3 'DQ^) saying : Ye shall not 

be afraid of the face of man, for the 
judgment is God's" —; Deut. 
xix. 17 ; and especially 2 Chron. xix. 
6, 7 (Jehoshaphat “said to the judges, 
Take heed what ye do, for ye judge not 
for man, but for the Lord, who is with 
you in the judgment ”). H engsten berg 
adduces I Chron. xxix. 23, “ Solomon 
sat on the throne of Jehovah" —adding: 
“ But the divine character of the judicial 
office is rendered specially prominent; 
the people are led to regard, behind 
the humble, human foreground of the 
judgment-seat, its exalted divine back¬ 
ground.”— loc. cit. t s. 421. Hence, the 
reproof of the wicked judges contained 
in this Psalm is introduced with the 
words: “ God standeth in the 

congregation of the mighty : He judg- 
eth among the gods (D'H?#).**—ver. 1. 
Olshausen refers to Exod. xviii. 15, as 
giving the clearest information on the 
subject:—“ In this passage it is said : 
‘And Moses said unto his father-in-law, 
Because the people come unto me to 
inquire of God.* These words are to 


be understood of the kingly and judicial 
activity of Moses ; and we therefore see 
that God is Himself properly under¬ 
stood, according to the genuine Theo¬ 
cratic view [cf. sufra , p. 161], as the 
true King and Judge of Israel, who 
merely has His organs through whom 
He reveals Himself. [Here Olshausen 
notes: “Magistrates are not called 
* gods * because an office has been out¬ 
wardly entrusted to them by God ; but 
because they are said to be organs of 
the divine will, which they must be, 
even although their disposition be im¬ 
pure (cf. the case of Caiaphas, John xL 
49-52)’*]. That the Redeemer desires 
the passage in Ps. lxxxii. 6, to be thus 
understood, is clearly shown by the 
words: Tpin oOt 6 \ 6 yot too Ocov 
vero —a formula parallel to the well- 
known phrase, 71 / mi"P 131 [cf. 
supra , p. 134, &c.], in which words, as 
it is well known, the point of time is 
described when communications from 
Heaven were received by the Prophets 
.All such persons [viz., Magis¬ 
trates, Prophets, Men illuminated by 
God] are called sons of God , because 
God’s power and Essence wrought in 
them, and were revealed through them 
.... In order to strengthen the argu¬ 
ment, and to make it obligatory on His 
hearers, Jesus adds: teal ov Sfaarat 
\v9ijpai ij ypa<ph. The idea of 
is to be taken here as in Matt. v. 17, 
and Gal. ii. 18: —the Scripture, as the 
expressed will of the unchangeable God, 
is itself unchangeable and indissoluble.” 
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by confining ourselves to its single primary object, or mere allu¬ 
sive application. 1 

This divine character of the language which the writers of 
Scripture have employed is nowhere more clearly denoted than 
by a passage in the Epistle to the Galatians: “ To Abraham 
and his seed were the promises made. He saith not, And to seeds , 
as of many ; but as of one. And to thy seed, which is Christ.” 
Here, S. Paul, without making an express quotation, confines 
himself to the exposition of a single word, 2 founding his argu¬ 
ment on the force of the singular number. 8 His object is to point 


— Comm. in loc., B. ii. s. 278. Rudel- 
bach (“ Zeitschrift,” 1841, H. iv. s. 27) 
points out that the conclusion is here 
drawn from the improper or allusive , 
to the proper application (not merely 
a minora ad majus); its force resting 
on the principle, that “otherwise a 
single word of Scripture—the DwK 
of the Psalmist—would be deprived of 
its essence and its power.” 

1 Analogous to this argument of 
Christ from the words of Scripture, is 
His mode of reasoning from Ps. cx. 1: 
“ How then doth David in Spirit call 
Him Lord, saying, The LORD [Jehovah] 
said unto my Lord Sit thou 

on My right hand, till I make Thine 
enemies Thy footstool ? If David then 
call Him Lord (E l oZv A avtd xaXct 
Kirrbv tcbpiov), how is He his Son ?"— 
S. Matt. xxii. 43-45. Here He plainly 
argues from the use of the word JHfcC 
(lord or master —e. g., Joseph says that 
he had been made “lord” of Pharaoh’s 
house, Gen. xlv. 8; and Jacob calls 
Esau 'JIN, Gen. xxxiii. 8). Were it 
possible that this expression had been, 
or could have been, employed errone¬ 
ously or improperly by the Psalmist, 
any argument such as Christ here urged 
against the Pharisees would be without 
point or force. “If David,” writes 
Tollner, u could have erred in the words 
which he employed, no certain conclu¬ 


sion could be thence inferred; it were 
possible that he had falsely described 
magistrates as gods, and the Messiah as 
his Lord.”—Die gbtil. Eingebung, s. 
419. Cf. also supra , p. 216. 

* T£ ft ’A/3. Iftjdd. al ixayy. teal rip 
oxlppan airrov. ob K al roit 

oripfiaoiv, uts Ixl x oXXwv, dXX, u>t 
Mr Kal rip oxipfiarl aov, 6s 
i<mv X/xorft.—Gal. iii. 16 ; (cf. 

Gen. xiii. 15 ; xvii. 8 ; xxviii. 13— 
LXX., Kal rip 0xlppuan <rov). Olshausen 
refers to Gen. xxii. 18 ; xxvi. 4; making 
Gen. xxii. 18 the special object of the 
Apostle’s allusion. 

8 1HT = axtpfxa, a collective term, sig¬ 
nifying seed, race , posterity ; and which 
S. Paul does not mean to contrast with 
the plural D'lDT, —in which form the 
word occurs but once in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, where it has the determinate 
sense of u grain” “seeds of corn M He 
will take the tenth of your seed ”— 
I Sam. viii. 15 (cf. Dan. i. 12, 16, where 
in its Chaldee form it denotes “ pulse ”), 
—but, on the contrary, founds his argu¬ 
ment on the collective force of the term 
in the singular; drawing the distinction 
between <sxtp\ux,posterity, and <sx tp/xara, 
posterities. That is, he explains how 
God’s promise applied to the line of 
Abraham’s posterity through Isaac; not 
to his descendants generally, whether 
derived through Isaac or Ishmael in- 
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out the deep sense concealed under the form of his promise to 
the Patriarch. As there was but one chosen race sprung from 
Abraham, one covenant-people of the Promise,—in other words, 
as not all the offspring of Abraham’s body were heirs of the 
blessing, but the posterity of Isaac alone,—on a similar principle, 
argues the Apostle, “ the blessing of Abraham ” comes, now too, 
not upon his mere bodily descendants, as such; but upon those 
who, whether they be “ Jews or Greeks,” “ are One in Christ,” 
and who, “ if they be Christ’s are therefore Abraham’s seed, and 
heirs according to the Promise.” 1 

To the foregoing examples must be added a single illustra¬ 
tion of that divine superintendence which guided the authors of 


differently (cf. supra , p. 383, note*). 
In his exposition of this passage, Tho- 
luck (“ Das A. T. im N. T ”, s. 51 ff.) 
points out that this use of IHT as a col¬ 
lective term is one familiar to S. Paul, 
who explains the words of Gen. xxi. 12, 
“ In Isaac shall thy seed be called,” as 
meaning “ the children of God — tv 
T<ra&/c K\rjdh<S6Tat ool oirtpfia' Tour’ 
forty t oi> tSl rtteva rys <rapic6 s, ravra 
rtKva rod 0cou— Rom. ix. 7, 8 ; cf. Heb. 
xi. 18. 

1 This explanation (that of Tholuck 
and Olshausen—Bengel’s is somewhat 
different) is founded upon the principle 
laid down in the words : “There is nei¬ 
ther Jew nor Greek . . . for ye are 
ai.l one in Christ Jesus. And if 
ye be Christ's then are ye Abraham’s 
seed, and heirs according to the pro¬ 
mise”—Gal. iii. 28,29. Hence, X/h<tt6s 
( ver. 16) is put for the community of 
believers who are “His body,” and of 
whom He is the Head (cf.; “ We are 
members of His Body, of His Flesh, and 
of His Bones ”—Eph. v. 30; see, too, ch. 
i. 23 ; iv. 12; and I Cor. xii. 12, 27). 
This exposition is further confirmed by 
the continuation of the argument: “Now 
7w, brethren, as Isaac was , are the chil¬ 
dren of promise,” &c.—Gal. iv. 28, &c.; 


see last note. The Apostle elsewhere 
explains the true force of the promises 
to Abraham. The “seed” are they 
“who walk in the steps of that faith of 
our father Abraham;” and “the pro¬ 
mise” is “ sure to all the seed ; not to 
that only which is of the Law, but to 
that also which is of the faith of Abra¬ 
ham.”—Rom. iv. 12, 16. This exposi¬ 
tion, writes Tholuck, “ the Jew himself 
must concede the more willingly, since 
it would prove too much, even in his 
view, were the prediction to embrace 
unconditionally every descendant of 
Abraham even he would desire to 
exclude the line through Ishmael, and 
that through Esau.”— lac. cit. , s. 58. 
With reference to the objection that the 
force thus given to the singular, <nr Ipfta, 
could not have been designedly attached 
to it by the author of Genesis, Olshau¬ 
sen observes: “ The Apostles, like all 
the other writers of the New Testament, 
had, in the illumination of the Holy 
Spirit, the full authority to pass beyond 
the standpoint of consciousness in the 
Old Testament writer [cf. p. 2ii,&c.], 
and to unveil the innermost truth of the 
thought according to the sense of Him 
Who promised and foretold. If there¬ 
fore, Jewish learning also has made 
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Scripture in their selection of expressions from which, as we have 
just seen, such important truths could be inferred:—Christ’s 
title “ Son of Man” 1 constantly recurs in each of the four Gos¬ 
pels. It is never applied to Him, however, by any other than 
Himself, so long as He walked on earth. On one occasion, after 
He was glorified, it is given Him by S. Stephen;* but, through¬ 
out the Apostolic Epistles the title is not once to be found. 
In two passages of the Apocalypse 3 the title “ Son of Man ” is 
employed; there being in both cases an obvious reference, ac¬ 
cording to the usage of S. John in that Book, to the great pre¬ 
diction of Daniel: “ I saw in the night visions, and behold one 
like the Son of Man came with the clouds of heaven.” And, in 
continuance of what has been just said, it is particularly worthy 
of remark that, while a Hebrew phrase which the English Ver¬ 
sion similarly translates “ son of man” is of frequent occurrence 
(as in the Book of Ezekiel), the form of expression employed 
by Daniel 4 is to be met with in no other portion of the Old 


similar applications of Old Testament 
passages, still the distinction of the 
Apostolic mode of procedure from the 
Rabbinical always consisted in this, that 
the learned Jews acted merely accord¬ 
ing to the arbitrary manner of human 
beings, by which their acuteness often 
degenerated into mere conceits while 
the Apostles, guided by the Spirit, ever 
unveiled infallibly the true sense of the 
predicting Spirit (2 Pet. i. 20, 21).”— 
Comm ,. in loc ., B. iv. s. 65. Cf. supra t 
p. 347, &c. 

1 *0 Tldj rod ' Av 9 purr ov. 

* Acts, vii. 56. 

3 Rev. i. 13; xiv. 14:—in both cases 
the articles are wanting. Bishop Mid¬ 
dleton observes on S. John v. 27, where 
also both articles are omitted: “If it 
be thought remarkable .... that vids 
dvdpurroVf as applied to Christ, now 
first occurs without the articles, it is 
sufficient to answer that now, for the 
first time, has Christ asserted His 


claim to the title: in all other places 
He has assumed it/* Meyer, in loc. t 
considers that “ vids dvdp. ist als Nomen 
propr. behandelt, daher artikellos.” 

4 It occurs in the Chaldee portion of 
Daniel, ch. vii. 13, where we read— 
EON 12 . The phrase in Ezekiel is 
01*rp. In Ps. cxliv. 3, EOtrp oc¬ 
curs: cf. Ps. viii. 5. We also find 
&'tiT '22 : e. g., Ps. xlix. 2. The verb 
EOK means ceger, male affectusfuit; and 
may we not hence (“Aegritudiniset mor- 
bi significatu, qui inest in rad, &c. 

—Gesenius in voc.) infer that this 
phrase, thus appropriated to the 
Messiah, conveys the idea of the “ Man 
of sorrows” (Isai. liii. 3) ? and 
therefore conclude that, until after His 
period of humiliation, no one was per¬ 
mitted to apply to the Lord a title thus 
indicative of his 1 exinanition’ (cf. M- 
ruxrev— Phil. ii. 7); but that when He 
had resumed His own glory, the re¬ 
striction was removed—as in the cases 
of S. Stephen and S. John ? 

c 0 2 
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Testament. The conclusion is obvious: and the marked agree¬ 
ment of the sacred writers, even in this single particular, is a 
manifest proof that they have written under the same divine 
influence. 1 

Thus far I have endeavoured to lay down principles from 
which the divine authority, the infallible certainty, the entire 
truthfulness, of every part of the Scriptures must necessarily 
result. To this conclusion many exceptions have been taken; 
and with some general observations on the nature and foundation 
of such exceptions these Discourses may be brought to a close. 
From the outset, I have endeavoured, as far as it was possible, 
to keep the inquiry as to Inspiration distinct from the many 
kindred questions, relating to the Bible, with which it has been 


1 Bengel writes on S. Matt xvi. 13 
“ ApOstolorum vel in hoc uno idiomatc 
convenientia ostendit eos eodem divino 
motu scripsisse.” This verbal perfec¬ 
tion of Scripture is thoroughly brought 
out in Archbishop Trench’s “ Synonyms 
of the N. T.” E. g., dvauurHiptw 
occurs “more than twenty times, for 
the altar of the true God, while on the 
one occasion when a heathen altar 
needs to be named (Acts xvii. 23), 
/3c .ifibi is substituted in its stead.”— 
1 . c., p. 343. Cf. the use of \670s (Acts 
xviii. 14), —see supra , p. 285, note 4 . 

To the foregoing examples, the fol¬ 
lowing may be added :—In order to 
prove that through the one Son, others, 
too, should be exalted to be the sons of 
God, S. Paul insists upon the single 
term “ brethren” in Ps. xxiL 22: “ For 
both He that sanctifieth, and they who 
are sanctified, are all of one : for which 
cause ( 8 C fiv cUrlar ) He is not ashamed 
[even under the Old Covenant] to call 
them brethren ; saying, I will declare 
Thy name unto My brethren.”—Hebr. 
ii. 11, 12. Cf. our Lord’s argument 
from Gen. i. 27, and v. 2 ; in S. Matt 
xix. 4, &c. Again: in S. Mark (v. 7) 
and S. Luke (viii. 28), the demoniac 


thus addresses Christ: “ What have I to 
do with Thee, Jesus, Thou Son of the 
Most High God?” (compare S. Matt, 
viii. 29): “ In no other part of the Gos¬ 
pels do we find the Most High as an 
epithet of God : they are used sepa¬ 
rately as equivalent terms. Why, 
then, are they united by S. Mark and 
S. Luke? The man and his friends 
were Pagans; and he was constrained 
by an overruling power to confess the 
true God in this explicit manner: just 
as the Pythonissa did afterwards at 
Philippi, by saying, ‘ These men are 
the servants of the Most High God '— 
Acts xvi. 17. And they [who wrote 
not as S. Matthew for Jews] retain the 
very form of words used by the demo¬ 
niac, for the sake of those who had be¬ 
lieved in * gods many and lords many 
and to whom the bare name of God 
did not so surely present the proper and 

sublime notion of the word.”. 

“ The Most High God occurs but once 
more in the New Testament, Helx vii. 
I, and is there taken from Gen. xiv. 
18, where Melchizedek is called ‘The 
priest of the most high God,’ to show 
that the God whom he served was the 
true God, and not one of the gods of 
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so continually interwoven in the course of modem criticism; 1 
and I shall now content myself with stating the grounds on 
which I conceive the weakness of the objections to which I have 
referred may in all cases be exposed:—to enter with any parti¬ 
cularity on so vast a field would, it is clear, necessitate a discus¬ 
sion on almost every topic connected with the Evidences of 
Christianity. In illustration of the grounds on which I thus 
rely, I purposely select those examples which are the most ob¬ 
vious, and the most familiar. It will manifestly render needless 
the pains of any collateral controversy if such instances only are 
brought forward, the difficulties connected with which are gene¬ 
rally allowed to have received a satisfactory solution. 

I. The objections which first demand our notice are those 
founded upon the assertion that the sacred writers contradict 
each other. It is the more necessary to insist upon this topic, 
since, as it has been well observed, “ much of the criticism at 
the present day seems to assume that there is some resting-place 
between the perfect truthfulness of Inspiration, and the uncer¬ 
tainty of ordinary writing.” 2 Of this class of objections the 


the nations. . . And I believe, through¬ 
out the Old Testament, The Most High 
is conjoined with the name of God 
only in the like cases.”—Townson, On 
the Four Gospels , Disc. v. p. 156. 

As I have adduced some passages from 
S. Matthew in support of this line of 
argument, it is obviously necessary to 
notice the question as to the language 
in which his Gospel was originally 
written. On this subject, see Appen¬ 
dix P. 

' “ The inquiry concerning the inspira¬ 
tion (die Theopneustie) of Holy Scrip¬ 
ture does not belong to the province of 
* Introduction * (in die Einleitung), in 
which Bauer, for example, Jahn, and 
others, include it.”—Hftvemick, Ein- 
lei t. , Th. i. s. 3. Cf. supra , p. 18. 

* Westcott, “ Elements of the Gospel 
Harmony,” p. 131. “A subjective 
standard is erected, which, if once ad* 


mitted, will be used as much to mea¬ 
sure the doctrines as the facts of 
Scripture; and while many speculators 
boldly avow this, others are contented 
to admit the premisses from which 
the conclusion necessarily follows.” — 
Ibid . The most obvious illustration 
of the truth of this remark is Schleier- 
macher’s theory of the “ Christian 
Consciousness.” “ As the intuitive 
consciousness of God indicates to the 

human mind the existence.of 

a Personal Deity, so does this * Chris¬ 
tian Consciousness * testify that Christ 
lived , and that He continues , by His 
Spirit , to operate upon mankind. . . . 
It is only he who has a ‘Christian 
Consciousness* that can recognize Christ 
in the fragments of tradition, and the 
manifestations of history.”— Neander, 
The Life of Jesus Christ , Introd., § 2 
(Bohn’s transL, p. 3). 
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want of harmony alleged to exist among the Evangelists affords 
the most ordinary (as they are the most important) examples. 1 

That in the Gospel narrative certain statements are to be 
found which, at first sight, seem at variance, everyone is aware. 
It is also well known that many commentators have not been 
happy in their efforts to reconcile the seeming discrepancies; and 
hence it has resulted that some advocates of Christianity have 
been tempted to make admissions which are as gratuitous as they 
are unwarranted. It is too often conceded to the adversary, that 
the discrepancies alleged are, in point of fact, real . Truth and 
candour, we are sometimes told, require that this concession 
should be made; and, since a leading argument against any strict 
view of Inspiration is based upon this assumed want of harmony, 
these advocates attempt to evade it either by maintaining that 
such contradictions (which, as they are willing to allow, really 
exist) are of a trifling character ; 2 or by alleging that the inde¬ 
pendence of the sacred writers, as well as the absence of concert 


1 The true principle in such inquiries 
is thus laid down by S. Augustine: 
“ Per hujusmodi Evangelistarum locu- 
tiones varias, sed non contrarias .... 
discimus .... nihil in cujusque verbis 
nos debere inspicere nisi voluntatem 
cui debent verba servire . . . ne miseri 
aucupes vocum, apicibus quodammodo 
litterarum putent ligandam esse verita- 
tem ; cum utique non in verbis tantum, 
sed etiam in caeteris omnibus signis 
animorum, non sit nisi ipse animus in- 
quirendus.”— De Comens. Evang ., lib. 
II. c. xxviii., t. iii. pars. ii. p. 61. 

* Mr. Coleridge writes : “ On what 
other ground [than on the reception 
“ of the plenary inspiration of the Old 
and New Testaments ”] can 1 account 
for the whimsical subintelligiturs of our 
numerous harmonists,—for the curiously 
inferred facts, the inventive circumstan¬ 
tial detail, the complemental and sup¬ 
plemental history which, in the utter 
silence of all historians and absence of 
all historical documents, they bring to 


light by mere force of logic ?—And all 
to do away with some half score appa¬ 
rent discrepancies in the chronicles 
and memoirs of the Old and New Tes¬ 
taments .. . discrepancies so trifling in 
circumstance and import, that, although 
in some instances it is highly probable, 
and in all instances, perhaps, possible, 
that they are only apparent and recon¬ 
cilable, no wise man could care a straw 
whether they were real or apparent, re¬ 
conciled or left in harmless and friendly 
variance.”— Confess, of an Enquiring 
Spirit , Letter iv. p. 41. Mankind, un¬ 
happily, are not content to regard this 
subject from the heights of such sublime 
philosophy. A melancholy page in the 
history of the Church informs us that, 
from the earliest period to the days of 
Strauss, the enemies of Christianity (in 
the words of S. Augustine prefixed to 
this Discourse) “ hoc solent quasi pal¬ 
mare sum vanitatis objicere, quod ipsi 
Evangelists inter seipsos dissenti¬ 
ent.” 
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among them, is the only thing which the existence of discrepan¬ 
cies proves. Nay, we are sometimes told that nothing bat the 
force of prejudice, or attachment to some preconceived and erro¬ 
neous theory, can possibly induce any defender of Christianity 
to uphold the infallibility of the Evangelists in all the details of 
their Gospels. 1 I would farther premise that this objection, 
which we are about to examine more closely, is of no modern 
date. So early as the middle of the second century the Epicurean 
philosopher Celsus urged the existence of such apparent contra¬ 
dictions against the truth of the Gospel history:—he argued, for 
example, that S. Matthew and S. Mark make mention of but one 
angel at the Sepulchre, while S. Luke and S. John speak of two. 3 


1 To this effect Dean Alford, in the 
Prolegomena to his edition of the Greek 
Testament (vol. i. ch. I, § 4), observes: 
“Christian commentators have been 
driven to a system of harmonizing which 
condescends to adopt the weakest com¬ 
promises, and to do the utmost violence 
to probability and fairness in its zeal 
for the veracity of the Evangelists. It 
becomes important, therefore, critically 
to discriminate between apparent and 
real discrepancy ; and while with all 
fairness we acknowledge the latter 
where it exists, to lay down certain 
common-sense rules whereby the former 
may be also ascertained. The real dis¬ 
crepancies between our Evangelistic 
histories are very few, and those all of 
one kind . . . They consist in different 
chronological arrangements, expressed 
or implied .... The fair Christian 
critic will pursue a plan different from 
both [‘the enemies of the faith,* and 
1 the orthodox Harmonists *]. With no 
desire to create discrepancies, but rather 
every desire truthfully and justly to 
solve them, if it may be,—he will can¬ 
didly recognize them where they un¬ 
questionably exist. By this he loses 
nothing, and the Evangelists lose 

nothing. Christianity never was , 

and never can be , the gainer by any con- 


cealment , warping , or avoidance of the 
plain truth , wherever it is to be found” 
The emphasis which Dean Alford gives, 
by his italics, to the truism contained in 
the closing words of this extract, would 
seem to point to a notorious class of 
writers, whose principle has been a 
“ concealment, warping, or avoidance 
of the plain truth.’* In the absence, 
however, of any direct mention of such 
writers, the remark appears, to say the 
least of it, superfluous. To the same 
effect Neander writes : 11 It must be re¬ 
garded as one of the greatest boons 
which the purifying process of Protes¬ 
tant theology in Germany has conferred 
upon Faith as well as Science, that the 
old * mechanical * view of Inspiration 
has been so generally abandoned. That 
doctrine, and the forced harmonies to 
which it led, demanded a clerk-like ac¬ 
curacy in the Evangelical accounts, and 
could not admit even the slightest con¬ 
tradictions in them ; but we are now no 
more compelled to have recourse to 
subtilties against which our sense of 
truth rebels.”— loc. cil. t p. 8. 

* Celsus, writes Origen, objected : 
5rt kclI irpbs rbv airou rod ’IryroO rdfiov 
ioTdprjvrat iXrj\v$iuat virb nvwv 
4776X01 5 i/o, inr6 tlvcjv 81 els* ws dip.at, 
TTjfrfpas ’MarOaiov fUv [xxviii. 5 ] kqX 
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On which I would observe, in passing, that we learn from the nu¬ 
merous accounts of similar objections that the primitive Church 
did not receive the Books of the New Testament as Divine, with¬ 
out a full appreciation of the difficulties which, from the very 
first, have been so pertinaciously urged against them. 1 Indeed 
we have an express intimation to this effect in the celebrated 
Fragment brought to light by Muratori; which is the earliest 
document extant, with one exception, in which the Evangelists 
are named, and which is the first catalogue of the Books of the 


Md/uror [xvi. 5] ha laropriKhai, Aou¬ 
ita? 8 b [xxiv. 4] ical ’I todvvrjv [xx. 12] 
Mo' dxep ovk ?jp iravrla. ol p&v 
ydp, k. t. \.— Cont. Celsum lib. v. § 
56, t i. 621. 

1 Take, e. g., the difficulty which 
Gibbon has specially singled out to 
form the climax of his well-known 
“ fifteenth chapter“ Under the reign 
of Tiberius, the whole earth, or at least 
a celebrated province of the Roman 
empire, was involved in a preternatural 
darkness of three hours [S. Matt, xxvii. 
45]. Even this miraculous event, which 
ought to have excited the wonder, the 
curiosity, and the devotion of mankind, 
passed without notice in an age of 
science and history. It happened during 
the lifetime of Seneca and the elder 
Pliny, who must have experienced the 
immediate effects, or received the ear¬ 
liest intelligence of the prodigy,” &c., 
&c .—The Declitu , &c., of the Roman 
Empire , cb. xv. This sarcasm has not 
even the poor merit of originality. 
Origen informs us that, in his day, two 
objections were urged against this por¬ 
tion of the Gospel narrative: (1.) 
“Quoraodo hoc factum tam mirabile, 
nemo Graecorum, nemo Barbarorum, 
factum conscripsit in tempore illo, 
maxime qui Chronica conscripserunt, 
et notaverunt sicubi tale aliquid novum 
factum est aliquando; sed soli hoc 
scripserunt vestri auctores T* — Comm. 
Series in Matt., § 134, t. iil p. 923. 


(2.) It was also objected, that the only 
natural cause by which such a pheno¬ 
menon could be explained, viz., an 
eclipse of the sun, is here excluded; 
because “in tempore quo passus est 
Christus, manifestum est quoniam con- 
ventus non erat Lunas ad Solem quo¬ 
niam tempus erat Paschale.” To the for¬ 
mer objection Origen replies as follows: 
u Arbitror ergo, sicut caetera signa qua 
facta sunt in Passionem Ipsius, in Jeru¬ 
salem tantummodo facta sunt • . . Nec 
alia terra tremuit tunc nisi terra Jerusa¬ 
lem . . . ut sentirent (verbi gratia) et 
qui in ^Ethiopia erant, et in India, et 
in Scythia ; quod si factum fuisset, sine 
dubio inveniretur in historiis aliquibu* 
eorum qui in Chronicis scripserunt nova 
aliqua facta.”— Ibid. And Origen goes 
on to adduce in illustration Exod. x. 
22, 23 (“ There was a thick darkness in 
all the land of Egypt three days . . . • 
but all the children of Israel had light 
in their dwellings ”); considering the 
statement of the Evangelist that there 
was “ darkness over all the land,” as 
parallel to the hyperbole of Obadiah 
(1 Kings xviii. 10), that there was “no 
nation or kingdom ” in which Ahab had 
not sought for Elijah. The second ob¬ 
jection Origen answers by alleging that 
other natural causes might be assigned; 
e. g., “ Quasdam tenebrosissimas nubes, 
et forte non unam, sed multas et ma- 
jorcs concurrisse super terrain Judffam 
et Jerusalem, ad cooperiendos radios 
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New Testament. 1 The author of this Fragment, 3 having enu¬ 
merated the four Evangelists, pauses to observe: “Although 
sundry articles of belief are announced in the several Gospels, 
there is no difference in the Faith of believers; since all things 
relating to the Lord’s history have been declared by One over¬ 
ruling Spirit.” 8 

There a^e four points of view from which this subject of the 
Gospel harmony has been regarded :—(1.) It was argued by a 
writer who attracted some notice during the last century, that 
“ the Besurrection of Christ is not true, because the narratives 
of the Evangelists do not harmonize.” (2.) He was met by the 
reply, “ This great doctrine is true because the accounts do coin¬ 
cide.” (3.) A third opinion was interposed: “ It may, after all, 
be true, although discrepancies actually exist in the statements 
of the Gospels." (4.) But there remains yet a fourth mode of 
regarding the question : “It is, and ever must be true, even 
though I should not succeed in bringing the representations of 
the Evangelists into harmony; or in solving all the difficulties 
which an ingenious mind may suggest.” 4 This last proposition 
is obviously the only just or philosophical conclusion for those to 
arrive at who ascribe, in any true sense of the word, divine 
authority to the Bible. I repeat that if we fully and entirely 


solis, et ideo profunda facta sunt tene- 
bra a sexta hori usque ad nonam.” For 
a similar anticipation of the usual cavil 
as to the Ark of Noah, cf. Origen’s ac¬ 
count of the objections of Apelles, a 
disciple of Marcion, “In Genes.,” Horn, 
ii. c. 2, t. ii. p. 6i. 

1 That is, proceeding from the 
Church ; the catalogue of the heretic 
Marcion (a. d. 142) was some years 
earlier. 

* CL supra, p. 47, note. Dr. Routh 
observes: “ Quum vero ponendus sit 
auctor ejus [Fragmenti] inter scripto- 
res, qui primi omnium, excepto Papia, 
de Evangelistis ipsis vel commemora- 
verint, vel ipsorum scripta adjecti 9 
nominibus protulerint, fieri non potest 


quin primus hie librorum Novi Testa- 
menti Catalogus curis nostris dignus 
censeatur.”— Reliq. Sacr ., t. i. p. 400. 

8 “ Et ideo licet varia singulis Evan- 
geliorum libris principia doceantur, 
nihil tamen differt credentium tides, 
cum uno ac principali Spiritu declarata 
sint in omnibus de Nativitate, dc Pas- 
sione, de Resurreetione, de Conversa¬ 
tion Domini cum Discipulis Suis.”— 
ap. Routh., loc. cit ., p. 394; where 
Dr. Routh considers “voce principia, 
capita seu articulos hie significari quippe 
cum in ore omnibus sit, doceri principia 
sive capita fidei.”— Ibid., p. 411. 

4 See Thiersch, toe. cit., s. 30. The 
three former opinions Lessing mentions 
as being held by the author of the 
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believe in the divine origin of Holy Scripture, to assert that its 
statements do not harmonize is a contradiction in terms. 1 Who 
but the veriest sciolist would question the universality of one of 
Nature’s Laws, because the powers of Science have not as yet 
brought into subjection certain phenomena, to which this Law, 
if true, must extend ? There are difficulties, no doubt, in ex¬ 
plaining all the phenomena which the Gospels present. Such 
difficulties, however, arise, not from any real discordance among 
the Evangelists, but from our not being, as yet at least, in pos¬ 
session of the clew which would reconcile their statements:—just 
as certain difficulties occur in the application of the theory of 
Gravitation ; not from any want of universality in the Law, but 
from our ignorance of the conditions of the problem. 3 

Let us examine how, in such a case, all sound philosophy 
proceeds. I will take as an illustration the late solution of a 
celebrated astronomical problem :—“ No sooner,” observes one of 
the distinguished men 8 who have afforded Science this triumph, 
—“ No sooner had astronomers commenced, some years ago, to 
suspect that the motion of Uranus was modified by some un¬ 
known cause, than all possible hypotheses were at once hazarded 
as to its nature.” The writer then proceeds to discuss the 
merits of the several hypotheses, with the significant exception 
of that which would explain the phenomenon by asserting that 

pies, see supra , p. 84, and infra, pp. 
4°i, 407. 

* Cf. the remarks of Mr. Westcott, 
“ Elements of the Gospel Harmony,” 
p. 136. 

3 In an essay read by M. Le Verrier, 
before the “ Academie des Sciences,’* 
June 1st, 1846, an historical account is 
given of previous investigations relating 
to the perturbations observed in the 
motion of the planet Uranus: “A peine 
avait-on comment, il y a qudques 
ann£es, & souppmner que le mouvement 
d’Uranus &ait modify par quelque 
cause inconnue, que d^j& toutes les hy¬ 
potheses possibles etaient hasardees sur 
la nature de cette cause. Chacon, il 


“ Wolfenbiittel Fragments” (Reimarus), 
by “ the Orthodox” who opposed that 
writer, and by himself, respectively; 
the fourth is maintained by Thiersch. 

’On these words a writer in the 
“Westminster Review” thus com¬ 
ments : “ It is fact that the statements 
of Scripture do not harmonize ; to be¬ 
lieve, then, fully and entirely in the 
Divine origin of Holy Scripture, is a 
contradiction in terms.”--(Jan., 1861, 
p. 101). This result is supported by 
such alleged “contradictions” as the 
genealogies of our Lord, S. Peter’s de¬ 
nial, the hour of the crucifixion, &c.; 
—no explanation being allowed to 
possess any weight. As to these exam- 
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the Law of Gravitation is not universal:—“ I will not stop,” 
continues M. Le Verrier, “ to consider this idea, that the laws 
of Gravitation may cease to he rigorous at the great distance of 
Uranus from the Sun. It is not the first time that, in order to 
explain inequalities for which they were unable to account, cer¬ 
tain persons have betaken themselves to the principle of uni¬ 
versal Gravitation. But we also know that such hypotheses have 
always disappeared before a more profound examination of 
facts.” Let us then apply to the question of the Gospel Harmony 
the principle which, as we learn from the instance just cited, is 
recognized as legitimate in the exact sciences. In doing so, let 
us, for a moment, lay aside the notion that the Evangelical 
narratives are inspired; and consider them merely as ordinary 
histories of which we have no reason to question the general 
trustworthiness. 

The contradictions alleged to exist in the Gospels either 
are apparent only, or are assumed to be absolute. 1 In the for¬ 
mer case, there is clearly no difficulty at all; and we need only 
point out that the discrepancy is but apparent. In the latter, 
where it is objected that an absolute contradiction exists, it is 
equally plain that any hypothetical, or even possible solution, 
must, in all fairness, be accepted as a sufficient answer, if we 
only allow the general truthfulness of the narratives which we 


est vrai, suivit simplement le penchant 
de son imagination, sans apporter au- 
cune consideration a l’appui de son 
assertion. On songea & la r&istance de 
lather; on parla d’un gros satellite 
qui accompagnerait Uranus; ou bien 
d’un planete encore inconnue, dont la 
force perturbatrice devrait 6tre prise en 
consideration; on alia meme jusqu’& 
supposer qu’A cette tfnorme distance du 
Soleil, la loi de la gravitation pourrait 
perdre quelque chose de sa rigueur. 
Enfin, une comete n’aurait-elle pas pu 
troubler brusquement Uranus dans sa 
marche ” ? 

1 See the Essay by Mr. Henry Rogers, 
entitled “Reason and Faith,” p. 69, 


&c. Koppen (“ Die Bibel ein Werk 
der gottl. Weisheit,” B. ii. s. 117) ob¬ 
serves that in narratives drawn up by 
men who wrote like the Evangelists 
independently of each other, in different 
places and at different times,—the 
nature of the case requires that there 
should be considerable diversity of 
manner in the accounts which they have 
given of events. And yet, all four per¬ 
fectly agree as to what constitutes the 
essence of their statements. In no single 
passage of the Gospels is there a con- 
tradiction in matters of fact; but there 
is variety in the form of representation , 
and must be so, if everything was 
honestly set down. The opponents of 
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compare :—indeed to deny this principle is to assume that there 
is no single circumstance omitted by the Evangelists which, if 
known, would harmonize their statements. 1 Even were we un¬ 
able to adduce any example in which the application of such a 
principle has been successful, every impartial mind must admit 
its sufficiency as a reply. Many examples, however, illustrative 
of this position, may be pointed out; and others are being daily 


the Gospels interchange these two fea¬ 
tures of the case which are, in the na¬ 
ture of things, unquestionably different 
They seek out passages in which variety 
in the form of representation is to be 
found, and these they term mutual con¬ 
tradictions. 

1 With reference to the narratives by 
S. Matthew and S. Luke of the death 
of Judas, Dean Alford (on Acts i. 18, 
19) observes : “ The im/paro x^pfor 
does not appear to agree with the ac¬ 
count in Matt, xxvii. 6-8 ; nor, consist¬ 
ently with common honesty can they 
be reconciled, unless we knraj more of 

the facts than we do .Whether 

Judas, as Bengel supposes, 4 initio em- 
tionis facto, occasionem dederit ut 
Sacerdotes earn consummarent,’ we 
cannot say: such a thing is of course 
possible .... With regard to the pur¬ 
chase of the fields the more circumstan¬ 
tial account in Matthew is to be 
adopted; with regard to the death of 
Judas , the more circumstantial account 
of Luke. The clew which joins these 
has been lost to us; and in this, only 
those will find any stumbling-block, 
whose faith in the veracity of the Evan¬ 
gelists is very weak indeed.” Ebrard 
gives a striking example of an apparent 
contradiction, arising from the manner 
in which the same fact has impressed 
itself on different eye-witnesses On 
the evening of September 5, 1839, a 
rumour prevailed in Zurich that an at¬ 
tack was to be apprehended from an 
armed force of Bernese. The greatest 
commotion was excited, and a body of 


men was drawn together in the district 
of Pfaffikon, to repel the attack. The 
rumour was soon found to be without 
any foundation, and means were taken 
by the Government to allay the popu¬ 
lar tumult. On subsequently inquiring 
as to these events, Ebrard was, in the 
first instance, informed that the Govern¬ 
ment despatched N., one of their num¬ 
ber, at a late hour, with a letter, to 
Pfaffikon. He was next told by 1 
second informant that N., after going a 
short distance, returned with the intelli¬ 
gence that the tocsin was already ring¬ 
ing in Pfaffikon. A third related th*r 
two persons on horseback had been dis¬ 
patched ; while a fourth averred that 
A 7 , had sent two messengers on horse¬ 
back to the disturbed district. “ If 
ever four accounts appear irreconcilable 
these are so. And if a harmonist were 
to conjecture that N. had been sent to 
Pfaffikon; that he had been met on the 
Zurichberg by two peasants, coming 
from that place with the intelligence 
that the people were already on the 
march; that he had returned with them 
to Zurich, and, entering the neighbour¬ 
ing house of a magistrate, had caused 
two horses to be at once saddled, and 
commanded the peasants to ride back 
in haste to proclaim peace :—all thi< 
would, no doubt, be set down as a 
highly improbable and artificial conjec¬ 
ture. And yet it is no conjecture, but 
the simple, true account which A T . him- 
self gave me, when I asked him about 
that event”— Kritih der tvang. Ga- 
chichte , s. 72 
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brought to light by the diligence of the learned. 1 It is by no 
means uncommon to find in the accounts of two perfectly honest 
historians, referring to the same event from different points of 
view, certain peculiarities in the structure of their compositions 
which, when noticed, at once reconcile the seeming variance 
which suoh peculiarities may have occasioned : or some fact may 
have been omitted which lends an air of opposition to their state¬ 
ments,—an opposition which the mention of the omitted fact by 


1 The account (Dan. v. 30) of the 
death of “ Belshazzar the king of the 
Chaldeans” (a name which does not 
occur except in the Bible), on the night 
of the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, 
seems to present an irreconcilable op¬ 
position to that of the Chaldean histo¬ 
rians. Josephus (“ Cont. Apion.,” lib. 
i. c. 20, t. ii. p. 452) has preserved a 
fragment of Berosus, in which it is 
stated that Cyrus invaded Babylonia in 
the seventeenth year of the reign of 
Nabonnedus; that, as soon as Nabon- 
nedus was aware of his approach, he 
assembled his forces to oppose him, but 
was defeated, and fled with a few adhe¬ 
rents to the city of Borsippus (e/r ttjp 
BofkTirTrrjvwv x6\lv) ; in fine, that Cyrus 
captured that city, treated Nabonnedus 
with kindness, and provided him with 
a settlement in Carmania, where he 
died. The name here given by Berosus 
to the last Chaldean king is repeated, 
with immaterial variations, in the Canon 
of Ptolemy, by Alexander Polyhist., and 
Abydenus (Euseb., “Chron. Armen.,” 
i. pp. 45, 60), and by Megasthenes 
(Euseb., “ Prajpar. Evang.,” ix. 41, ed. 
Gaisford., t. ii. p. 442). Herodotus 
alone calls him Labynetus (“ Clio,” 
188), adding (191), that the city was 
stormed by night during a festival; 
which fact is also vouched for by 
Xenophon, who states further (“Cyrop.” 
vii. 5, 30) that the King (whom he 
merely describes as ivtotos ficunXeut) 
then perished. On these facts Winer 


(“ Real-Worterb.,” art, Belsazzar) ob¬ 
serves: “Berosus is, at all events, 
more trustworthy than a foreign writer 
who lived long after the transaction 
.... Concerning the fate, too, of the 
Babylonian King, Berosus is, perhaps, 
in the right; and deserves more credit 
than Xenophon and Daniel” On the 
other hand, Hengstenberg (“ Beitrilge,” 
B. i. s. 316, u. 326), although he had 
just adduced the authority of Berosus 
to confirm the statement of Dan. iv. 30, 
in opposition to Ctesias and the Greek 
historians, “ finds no difficulty in reject - 
ing the account ” of Berosus in the case 
before us, and in accepting the narra¬ 
tive of Xenophon. But another voice 
is to be heard on this question. 

Sir H. Rawlinson (dating from Bag¬ 
dad, January 25, 1854) has communi¬ 
cated to the “ Athenaeum ” (No. 1377, 
p. 341, March 18, 1854) a discovery 
which he has “ recently made in Babylo¬ 
nian history, and which is of the utmost 
importance for Scriptural illustration.” 
Certain clay cylinders which had been 
disinterred in the ruins of Um-Qeer 
(the ancient “Ur of the Chaldees,” 
Gen. xi. 28), have been deciphered by 
Sir H. Rawlinson and Dr. Hincks; 
and, of these, two contain a memorial of 
the works executed by Nabonidus (the 
last king of Babylon) in southern Chal¬ 
dea. “ The most important fact which 
they disclose is, that the eldest son of 
Nabonidus was named Bel-shar-ezar, 
and that he was admitted by his father 
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a third writer instantly clears up. 1 The following solution of a 
difficulty in ordinary history, together with the application of the 
principle on which it rests, to a parallel case in the Evangelical 
record, will amply confirm what has been just stated :— 
Aristobulus, the friend of Alexander the Great, and who 
watched by his death-bed, relates that he died on the 80th of 
the Macedonian month Daesius. 8 On the other hand, Eumenes 
and Diodotus, who kept the journal of Alexander, and who 
recount the progress of his malady, place his death on the even¬ 
ing of the 28th of the same month. Here is an obvious variance 
in statement; and yet, no critic has for a moment considered that 
there is any real contradiction, although the solutions which have 
been given are very different. Thus, it is shown by some how 


to a share in the government This 
name is undoubtedly the Belshazzar 
Daniel, and thus furnishes 
us with a key to the explancUion of that 
great historical problem which has 
hitherto defied solution . We can now 
understand how Belshazzar, as joint 
king with his father, may have been 
Governor of Babylon, when the city 
was attacked by the combined forces of 
the Medes and Persians, and may have 
perished in the assault which followed ; 
while Nabonidus, leading a force to the 
relief of the place, was defeated, and 
obliged to take refuge in the neighbour¬ 
ing town of Borsippa (or Birs-i-Nimrud), 
capitulating, after a short resistance, 
and being subsequently assigned, ac¬ 
cording to Berosus, an honourable re¬ 
tirement in Carmania. By the discovery, 
indeed, of the name of Bel-shar-ezar, as 
appertaining to the son of Nabonidus, 
we are, for the first time, enabled to re¬ 
concile authentic history with the in¬ 
spired record of Daniel. ” Cf. Rawlin- 
son’s Bampton Lectures, 2nd ed. pp. 

133, 448, London, i860; and the 
“Speaker’s Commentary,” Notes on 
Dan. v., vol. vi. p. 308. 

1 To take an instance from the Old 
TestamentSennacherib had invaded 


Judea, and Hezekiah endeavoured to 
buy off the approaching attack upon 
Jerusalem : “That which thou puttest 
on me,” said he “will I bear.” The 
sum demanded exhausted the Jewish 
resources to such an extent, that Heze¬ 
kiah was reduced to the necessity of 
cutting off the gold from the doors of 
the Temple (2 Kings xviii. 13-16). 
This cowardly sacrifice was in vain ; for 
we know how the Assyrians broke 
faith with the Jews, and we are also 
told of God’s miraculous interposition 
in their favour (Isai. xxxvi.; xxxvii.). 
Shortly after this event, however, the 
ambassadors sent to congratulate Heze¬ 
kiah, found his treasury full to over¬ 
flowing (Isai. xxxix.). The apparent 
contradiction is at once cleared up by a 
few lines incidentally introduced in the 
Second Book of Chronicles: “Thus 

the Lord saved Hezekiah.and 

many brought presents to Hezekiah, so 
that he was magnified in the sight of all 
nations from thenceforth.”—2 Chron. 
xxxii. 22, 23: see Blunt’s *• Unde¬ 
signed Coincidences,” p. 236, &c. 

a St. Croix observes, in his “ Exam cn 
Critique des Historiens d’Alexandrc,” 

“ Les Ephlmlrides dont l’autoritl est 
ici d’un grand poids, et qu’on ne pent 
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the variance will disappear if we call to mind the manner of 
counting the days of the month by the Greeks; while the expla¬ 
nation of another writer is founded upon the difference in the 
point of time from which the beginning of the day was reckoned 
—whether from sunrise, as at Babylon, or from sunset, accord¬ 
ing to Grecian usage. Other explanations are also supplied, and 
anyone among them is considered to remove every appearance 
of contradiction. The history of the Gospel Harmony supplies 
an example exactly parallel. The case is one of peculiar interest; 
and from a very early period it has presented a difficulty to Chris¬ 
tian Apologists. I refer to the statements of S. Mark and 
S. John as to the hour of Christ’s Passion,—“ a question/’ says 
S. Augustine, “ which, above all others, is wont to stir up the 
shamelessness of the contentious, and to disturb the unskilful- 


soup9onner ni Plutarque, ni Arrien, 
d’avoir falsifiees, marquent ce jour au 
vingt-huit du mois Mac&lonien Dxsius, 
ct Aristobule fixoit cet cvtfnemcnt au 
trente du merae mois. Cette difference 
n’est peut-fctre qu’apparente; car, com me 
il y avoit dans Fannie Grecque six mois 
de 29 jours, et que le dernier de ces 
mois portoit le nom de 30, quoiqu’il ne 
fut rdellement que de 29, il est possible 
que la difference des deux dates ne ffit 
que du vingt-huit finissant au vingt-neuf 
commen9ant, et comme chez les Grecs 
le jour commen9oit le soir, ainsi que 
chez presque tous les peuples qui avoi- 
ent des mois lunaires, ces dates pou- 
voient ne differer en tout que de quel- 
ques heures au plus. Longuerue (* De 
Epoch, et Ann. vet. Orient.,* c. 1) et 
M. Larcher (‘ Trad, d’llerodote,* t. vii. 
p. 709) proposent d’autres moyens de 
conciliation sur lesquels je ne prononce- 
rai pas, mais qui ne tendent pas moins 
k fesoudre la difficult^ ** (p. 633). 
Larcher’s explanation is as follows : 
“ Mort d’Alexandre le 29 du mois 
Mac^donien Daisius, qui fepond au 30 
Thargelion des Atlfeniens et au 2 
Juin .—(Plutarch . in A Itxand., p. 706; 
Arrian., lib.vn. cap. xxviii. p. 309). Il 


se pr&ente ici une difficult^ que je crois 
de voir Iclaircir. Aristobule, ami 
d’Alexandre, et qui ne l*avoit pas quitfe 
pendent sa maladie, dit qu’il mourut le 
30 Diesius TpicucdSi, tandis que le jour¬ 
nal de la maladie de ce prince porte 
qu’il mourut le 28 sur le soir—Tjj 
Tplry <t>0lvovTOi irpdt SelX-qy diridavev. 
Cette contradiction n’est qu’apparente. 
1°. Le mois Dsesius avoit 31 jours ; 
par consequent le troisi&me du mois 
finissant repondoit au 29 Thargelion. 
2°. Celui qui tenoit le journal de la 
maladie etant k Babylone.suivoit l’usage 
des Babyloniens, qui comptoient le jour 
depuis le lever du soleil jusqu’au lever 
du jour suivant. Alexandre etant mort 
sur les huit k neuf heures du soir, cfetoit 
encore pour eux le 29 Thargelion. 
Mais Aristobule, qui ecrivoit pour les 
Grecs, suit l’usage de ces peuples, qui 
commenyoit le jour au coucher du so¬ 
leil et le finissoient le lendemain au 
coucher. Alexandre, etant mort aprfcs 
le coucher du soleil, etoit mort reelle- 
ment le 30, selon leur manfere de cal- 
culer les temps, e’est-d-dire, le 2 Juin.” 
This example is referred to byTholuck, 
“ Glaubwiirdigkeit der evang. Ge- 
schichte,” s. 447. 
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ness of the weak/’ 1 S. Augustine himself proposed two methods 
whereby the accounts might be reconciled; and, while admitting 
the difficulties with which his suggestions were encumbered, he 
lays down the principle for which I now contend. Referring to 
a supposed objection to one of his solutions, he asks: “Ifwe 
both alike believe the Evangelists, do you point out how their 
accounts can be otherwise reconciled, and I will acquiesce most 
cheerfully; for I love not my own opinion, but the truth of the 
Gospel. Until some other explanation is discovered, this of 
mine shall suffice; and when that other is demonstrated, I too 
will adopt it.”* It has been reserved for modem times to 
suggest a solution which has been almost universally accepted, 
and which removes every shade of difficulty from the case :— 
S. Mark asserts that our Lord was crucified at the “ third hour,” 
or at nine o’clock in the forenoon; while, according to S. John, 
Pilate “ about the sixth hour” was still sitting in judgment. 
The explanation of this apparent discordance in time—an ex¬ 
planation which even Strauss, 8 while exaggerating ‘the diffi- 


1 Quaestio de hora Dominica; Passio- 
nis,qu® maxime solet et contentiosorum 
concitare impudentiam, et infirmorum 
imperitiam perturbare.”— De Consens . 
Evangelist arum, lib. iii. § 13, t. iii. 
pars. ii. p. 127. 

* “ Unde, inquis, probas horam ter- 
tiam fuisse? Respondeo, Quia credo 
Evangelistis: quibus et tu si credis, 
ostende quemadmodum et hora sexta et 
hora tertia potuerit Dominus crucifigi ? 
De sexta enim, ut fateamur, narratione 
Johannisurgemur; tertiam Marcus com- 
memorat: quibus si uterque nostrum 
credit, ostende tu aliter quemadmodum 
fieri utrumque potuerit, libentissime 
adquiescam. Non enim sententiam 
meam, sed Evangelii diligo veritatem. 
Atque utinam etiam plures ab aliis in- 
veniantur hujus exitus quxstionis: quod 
donee fiat, utere mecum isto si placet. 
Si enim nullus alius exitus potuerit 
inveniri, solus iste sufficiet: si autem 


potuerit, cum demonstratus fuerit, eli- 
gemus. Tantum non putes consequens 
esse, ut quilibet omnium quatuor Evan- 
gelistarum mentitus sit, aut in tanto et 
tarn sancto culmine auctoritatis errave- 
rit.”— Ibid. p. 123. 

8 “ According to Mark, it was the 
third hour (fipa rplry ) (nine in the 
morning) when Jesus was crucified 
(xv. 25). On the other hand, John says 
(xix. 14) that it was about the sixth 
hour [&pa ty uis (or u xrcl) fiery], (when, 
according to Mark, Jesus had already 
hung three hours on the cross), that 
Pilate first sate in judgment over him. 
Unless we are to suppose that the sun¬ 
dial went backward, as in the time of 
Hezekiah, this is a contradiction which 
is not to be removed by a violent alter¬ 
ation of the reading, nor by appealing 
to the w<ret (about) in John, or to the 
inability of the disciples to take note 
of the hours under such afflictive cir- 
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culty* to the utmost, allows to be “possible”—is that S. John 
has given the hour according to the Roman calculation of time, 
which counted, as we do, from midnight; while S. Mark ad¬ 
heres to the Jewish custom of counting from sunrise. 

The principle, therefore, pointed out by S. Augustine is, I 
submit, the only one admissible by those who do not deny the 
divine origin of the Bible altogether. Any solution, which 
affords a possible mode of harmonizing those statements of the 
sacred writers which present a semblance of opposition, is to be 
admitted before we can allow the existence of a contradiction: 
and it is a circumstance deserving all attention that for every 
example of such variance in the narratives of the Evangelists, 
no matter how carefully sought out, some solution offers itself as 
being possible—possible, I say, since the nature of the case, at 
times, admits of no more than suggesting such an explanation as 


cumstances: at the utmost it might, 
perhaps, be cancelled, if it were possible 
to prove that the fourth Gospel through¬ 
out proceeds upon another mode of 
reckoning time than that used by the 
Synoptists .”—The Life of Jesus, part 
iii. ch. 3, § 132 (Chapman’s transl., 
vol. iii. p. 276). Ample details con¬ 
cerning this question will be found in 
the eighth of Townson’s “ Discourses 
on the Four Gospels;” where it is 
shown that S. John has, on all occasions, 
** reckoned the hours as we do, from 
midnight to noon, and again from noon 
to midnightand also that the interval 
of time between the “sixth hour” of 
S. John, and the “third hour” of S. 
Mark (i.e. between six and nine o’clock 
in the forenoon), must have been fully 
occupied by the vacillation of Pilate in 
consequence of his wife’s message (S. 
Matt, xxvii. 19), by the trial and con¬ 
demnation of the two malefactors, and 
by the procession to Calvary. Adopting 
this view, Rettig, in the “ Studien und 
Kritiken” for 1830 (s. 103), quotes the 
words of Pliny: “ Ipsum diem alii aliter 


observavere.Sacerdotes, et qui 

diem definiere civilem, item /Egyptii et 
Hipparchus a media nocte in mediam 
— Hist. Nat., lib. ii. 77 : and Le Clerc 
(by whom this solution was first sug¬ 
gested) quotes the question of Plutarch 
—5i d rt tt)v t 9}% ijfjUpas dpxh v pd- 
<rrjs vvkrbs Xapfidvovei ; — Quasi. Rom., 
lxxxiii. Tholuck ( loc. cit., s. 306) shows 
that the time of sunrise at the vernal 
equinox, taken in connexion with the 
rules of Roman jurisprudence, fully 
confirms the explanation thus given of 
S. John’s expression, “ about the sixth 
hour.** He also quotes Macrobius : 
“ Magi stratus post mediam noctem 
auspicantur; et post exortum solem 
agunt. "—Saturnal., i. 3; and Aulus 
Gellius : “ Senatus-consulta ante exor¬ 
tum solem, aut post solis occasum facta, 
rata non esse.”— Noet. Alt., xiv. 7. 

It is strange that Dean Alford (ex¬ 
cept, perhaps, in a rather obscure com¬ 
ment on S. Mark xv. 25) should have 
taken no notice of this celebrated solu¬ 
tion. He writes on S. John xix. 14: 
“ There is an insuperable difficulty as 
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may not be improbable. 1 In apparent discrepancies of this kind, 
the difficulty often arises from the simple fact that we have 
altogether lost the clew which unites the different statements. 
Sometimes, it is true, that difficulty may arise from a miscon¬ 
ception of what has been written, a misconception which patient 
study may, and frequently does, clear up:—as, for example, 
where Neander (who does not, in general, scruple to impeach 
the accuracy of the Evangelists) observes, with reference to the 
return of the Holy Family to Nazareth after the flight to Egypt: 
“ It was formerly thought that Matthew and Luke contradicted 
each other here .... Both accounts may be equally true, and 
harmonize well with each other, although those who put them 
imperfectly together may not perceive the agreement.” 8 But 
there are instances over which it is conceivable, from the nature 
of the case, that some obscurity must for ever rest. Let any 
single event be described by different eye-witnesses, and their 
accounts will present variations, 8 and apparent contradictions; 


the text now stands.We must 

certainly suppose .... that there has 
been some very early erratum in our 
copies/*—2nd cd., p. 812. [In his 4th 
ed. Dean Alford at length notices, and 
rejects, the solution here given, which 
he ascribes to “ Dr. Wordsworth after 
Townson and others.”] 

1 Cf. Steudel, “ Ueber Inspir. der 
Apost.” Zeitschrift, 1832, H. iii. s. 72. 

* “ The Life of Jesus Christ,” Book i. 
iii. § 21 (Bohn’s transl., p. 31). Nean¬ 
der had immediately before (§ 19) 
stated : “We cannot vouch with equal 
positiveness for the accuracy of Mat¬ 
thew’s statement of the means by which 
the Sages learned, after their arrival in 
Jerusalem, that the chosen Child was to 
be born in Bethlehem.” 

* To take a well-known instance:— 
“ As He was come nigh unto Jericho,” 
our Lord restored sight to “ a certain 
blind man ” who “sat by the wayside 
begging,” and who “ cried, saying, 
Jesus, thou Son of David, have mercy 


on me.”—S. Luke xviii. 35-43. In 
S. Mark x. 46-52, v/e read that “as He 
went out of Jericho” He performed the 
same miracle on “blind Bartimscus, 
the son of Timaeus,” who also “ sat by 
the highway side begging,” and who 
addressed the Lord in the very same 
words as the blind man in S. Luke’s 
account. But where is the contradic¬ 
tion here ? What is there improbable 
or overstrained in supposing that a blind 
man may have sat “by the wayside 
begging,” on both occasions:—on the 
road leading to, as well as that leading 
from Jericho ? Assuming this, what 
can be thought more probable (as 
Origen has already suggested, “ Comm, 
in S. Matt.,” t. iii. p. 732) than that the 
news of the former miracle should have 
reached “ blind Bartimscusand that 
he, too, should have placed himself in 
the way of the great Prophet, and sup¬ 
plicated Him in language which had 
already arrested His attention, and won 
His pity ? The accounts of the Evan- 
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simply because each of them seizes strongly upon some one salient 
point which serves to elucidate his purpose, and leaves the rest 
comparatively in the back ground. In entering upon the subject 
of the Gospel Harmony, we must ever remember that our four 
Evangelists regarded the facts of the Saviour’s history each un¬ 
der a different aspect. The essential point of difference between 
S. John and the others 1 lies in his having in view the opponents 
of the Gospel within the Church ; while the Synoptical writers 


gelists, moreover, intimate that the two 
transactions were different. Bartimaeus, 
at the mere sound of Christ’s voice, 
comes himself without any one to lead 
him; while the other blind man must 
have been at some distance, for Jesus 
“commanded him to be brought unto 
Him”—S. Luke xviii. 40 (cf. also, 
iyyUravros Si airrov) ;—see Ebrard, loc. 
cit. , s. 469. Again : what real difficulty 
arises here from the fact of S. Matthew 
(xx. 29-34), when relating Christ’s de¬ 
parture from Jericho, having combined 
facts so strikingly similar in one sum¬ 
mary : “ Behold two blind men sitting 
by the wayside, when they heard that 
Jesus passed by, cried out, saying, Have 
mercy on us, O Lord, Thou Son of 
David ’? There can clearly be no ex¬ 
ception taken to the general assertion, 
that events, strikingly analogous, may 
have happened on different occasions : 
for (not to mention the similarity between 
the miracles performed by Elijah and 
Elisha) Christ Himself refers to the two 
instances of His feeding the multitude 
(S. Matt xvi. 9, 10 ; S. Mark viii. 19, 
20). S. John (ii. 14, 15) relates that 
He cast “ the money-changers ” out of 
the Temple at the opening of His 
ministry, while the other Evangelists 
tell us that he repeated the same act 
towards its close (S. Matt. xxi. 12 ; 
S. Mark xi. 15; S. Luke xix. 45). Cf., 
also, the repetition of the same com¬ 
mand, S. Matt. v. 32, and xix. 9. We 
learn incidentally, from thejmanner in 


which S. Augustine employs this prin¬ 
ciple, the nature of the arguments with 
which, even in his time, the truth of 
the Gospel history was assailed. In one 
of the miracles of feeding the multitude, 
S. Mark (vi. 40) tells us that “ they sat 
down by hundreds and by fifties Ac¬ 
cording to S. Luke (ix. 14), our Lord 
said, “ Make them sit down by fifties'* 
Had S. Mark, observes S. Augustine, 
omitted the “ fifties,” it would be called 
a contradiction. And, as to the repeti¬ 
tion of the miracle itself, “ Hoc sane 
non ab re fuerit admonere in hoc mi- 
raculo de septem panibus, quod duo 
Evangelistic Matthaeus Marcusque po- 
suerunt; quia si aliquis eoruin id dixisset^ 
qui de illis quinque panibus non dixis- 
set, contrarius cieteris putaretur. Quis 
enim non existimaret unum idemque 
factum esse .... sed aut ilium pro 
quinque panibus septem dum falleretur 
commemorasse, aut illos pro septem 
quinque, aut utrosque mentitos, vel ob- 
livione deceptos ? . . . Hoc ideo dixi- 
mus ut sicubi simile invenitur factum a 
Domino, quod in aliquo alteri Evange¬ 
listas ita repugnare videatur ut omnino 
solvi non possit , nihil aiiud intelligatur 
quam utrumque factum esse.”— De Con¬ 
sensu Evang ., lib. ii. § 50, loc. cit., p. 
77. 

Schleiermacher calmly observes : 11 1 
cannot prevail on myself to believe 
the second feeding.”— Essay on S. Luke , 
loc . cit., p. 144. 

1 See Ebrard, loc . cit., s. 143. 
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mainly addressed themselves to the wants of those who stood 
without its pale, whether Jews or Gentiles. S. Matthew’s aim 
is to establish the identity of the New Testament Revelation with 
that of the Old; and to prove to the people of Israel that in 
Jesus, as the Christ, were fulfilled the promises to Abraham and 
to David. S. Mark desires to exhibit the sublime facts of Chris¬ 
tianity, in opposition to the degraded superstitions of heathenism. 
The narrative of S. Luke, commencing at Jerusalem with the 
Vision of the Priest in the Sanctuary, closes with S. Paul's ad¬ 
dress in his prison at Rome;—the design of the inspired historian 
being to describe the several stages by which the message of 
Salvation advanced from the Temple of Jehovah to the metro¬ 
polis of the Gentile world. 1 In narratives composed with objects 
thus distinct, we can feel no surprise at the absence of sundry 
particulars which, if known to us, would at once clear up many 
of those obscurities that afford so great a source of perplexity to 
several minds. Nor should the silence of the Evangelists as to 
such particulars in anywise disconcert us; unless we impose 
other rules on them than those by which we are content to test 
the fidelity of ordinary writers. The omission of a contemporary 
author to notice a fact which we, from whatever reason, may 
consider of the greatest moment, is a case by no means unusual. 
The younger Pliny—although giving a circumstantial detail of 
so many physical facts, and describing the great eruption of 
Vesuvius, the earthquake, and the showers of ashes that issued 
from the volcano—makes no allusion whatever* to the sudden 


1 Cf. Hofmann, “ Weissagung u. Er- 
fiillung,” 48; Luger, “Die Rede des 
Stephanus,” s. 2. Luger refers to the 
commission given by Christ at the close 
of S. Luke’s Gospel,—“That repent¬ 
ance and remission of sins should be 
preached in His name among all na¬ 
tions, beginning at Jerusalem. ”—xxiv. 
47; observing that the address of the 
Lord (Acts i. 8), before His Ascension, 
supplies an index to the contents of the 
Acts of the Apostles regarded as a 
continuation of the former narrative:— 


the substance of the first seven chapters 
being described in the words, “ Ye shall 
be witnesses unto me in Jerusalemof 
the eighth and ninth chapters in the 
words, “And in all Judea and Sama¬ 
ria while chapters x-xxviii. are 
summed up in the words, “And unto 
the uttermost parts of the earth.’' 

* See Lyell, “ Principles of Geology,'• 
8th ed., p. 348. The principle on which 
this omission has been explained, viz., 
that Pliny’s chief object was simply to 
give Tacitus a full account of the par- 
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overwhelming of two large and populous cities, Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. 1 

In illustration of the foregoing observations, I would further 
add that what we know of the motives which led to the compo¬ 
sition of our Gospels renders the existence of contradictions ante¬ 
cedently improbable in the very highest degree. Eusebius, in 
his chapter “ On the order of the Gospels,’ 1 ratifies the concurrent 
voice of earlier history; which is to the effect that S. John’s nar¬ 
rative was the last in point of time, and that he gave his testimony 
to the truth of what had been previously written. 9 The great 
historian of the Church then goes on to point out how S. John has 
supplied details which the other Evangelists had omitted; and he 
concludes with the remark: “ One who attends to these circum¬ 
stances can no longer entertain the opinion that the Gospels are 


ticulars of his uncle’s death,” suggests, 
in like manner, the explanation of the 
Evangelists'silence respecting subjects 
not connected with their “ chief object.” 

1 Tacitus hints at, Suetonius is silent 
as to this result of the eruption. The 
first historian who refers to the cities 
by name is Dion Cassius, about 150 
years after Pliny. 

* Twv Tpoaraypa<f>tPTU>v rpiCw e/s 
T&vras ij^r) red e/s avrbv ['lutdpprjp] 
SiaMofUrup, dwo 9 i^aa$ai yutp <pc utIp, 
dXijletai' oi/To/s iTifMLprvpipaPTa. — Eccl, 
hist., lib. in. c. xxiv. p. 116. 
The earlier writers by whom this fact 
has been stated are—the author of 
“ Muratori’s Fragment” (ap. Routh., 
“ Reliq. Sacr.” t. i. p. 394) ; Clemens 
Alex, in his ** Hypotyposes” (T 6p nip- 
rot 'lutdyPTjp t^xarep, k. t. X.—ap. 
Euseb., “ Eccl. Hist.,” lib. vi. c. xiv. 
p. 274); S. Victorinus (“ qui sub finem 
siuculi tertii floruit*, ita enim ille de 
Joanne Apostolo in ‘ Commentario,’ ei 
adscripto, in Apocalypsim, p. 1253, in 
‘ Biblioth. Parisinse PP.,' t. ii.”— 
Routh., ibid ., p. 40S). Cf. Theodor. 
Mopsuest, in Caten. in S. Joann. Cor- 
derii, Proecm.; S. Epiphan, “ Hfieres.,** 


li. § 12, p. 434. S. Jerome sums up 
the earlier testimonies with the words : 
“Joannes Apostolus .... novissimus 
omnium scripsit Evangelium, rogatus 
ab Asiie Episcopis, adversus Cerinthum, 
aliosque hicreticos .... sed et aliam 
causam hujus scripturae ferunt. Quod 
cum legisset [Joannes] Matthxi, Marci, 
et Lucie volumina, probaverit quidem 
textum historic, et vera eos dixisse 
firmaverit,” &c .—De Vtr . Hliistr ., c. ix. 
t. ii. p. 829. “ In ancient times,” 

writes Gieseler, “they regarded this 
Gospel as a supplement to the three 
former, as is expressed in the tradition 
that John tested, and approved, and 
completed them by his own .”—Die 
Enst . der schriftl. Evatig., s. 133. And 
llug concludes, from both internal and 
external evidence: “John, therefore, 
saw the others ; and this was one of the 
circumstances on which the plan and 
tendency of his own Gospel depended, 
and the selection of the facts to be in¬ 
troduced in it.”— Einleit ., Th. ii. c. i. 
§ 56, s. 183. I profess myself quite 
unable to understand how Dr. David¬ 
son, who has fairly stated the evidence, 
can consider himself “ justified in pro- 
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at variance with each other.” 1 It is interesting to observe from 
what a very early period this entire question has been discussed. 
It was impossible, indeed, not to have noticed the remarkable 
omission by S. John of those facts which the Synoptical writers 
had recorded, but which at the same time, his whole line of ar¬ 
gument perpetually assumes to be well known.* It was equally 
impossible to have overlooked the solicitude with which he often 
obviates—by the introduction of a sentence, 8 or even of a single 
word occurring, as one might at first sight imagine, without 
design—some difficulty likely to arise from a comparison of the 
narratives of his predecessors. To give an example :—Accord¬ 
ing to S. Matthew it was “ another maidaccording to S. Mark, 
“ a maidit was a man, according to S. Luke, whose question- 


nouncing the hypothesis in question 
[viz., that S. John had seen the Synop¬ 
tical Gospels] unsupported either by 
external tradition or internal grounds.” 
—An Introd. to the New Test ., vol. i. 
P- 324* 

1 ott koI iTurHi<ravTL , ovkIt' dv 56 £cu 
5 t.a<pwveiv dXXiJXots tA £1)077Aia,— 
Ibid., p. 117. 

* E.g.: the Transfiguration; the fact 
of the descent of the Holy Ghost at 
Christ’s baptism,—the Baptist being in¬ 
troduced as referring to that fact in 
words which, without a previous know¬ 
ledge of it, would have been, at least, 
exceedingly obscure (S. John i. 32-34). 
Especially remarkable is this Evangel¬ 
ist’s silence as to Christ’s miracles, on 
which his argument so constantly de¬ 
pends (cf. ch. iii. 2; v. 36, and pas - 
sini); but of which he has described 
only five. Who, remarks Hug (“ Ein- 
leit loccit., § 53, s. 176), was better 
fitted to describe the particulars with 
which the institution of the Eucharist 
was accompanied than the disciple 
who during the Supper lay on Jesus’ 
bosom ? And yet he alludes to it only 
to show that he designedly passed over 


the narrative because it needed no men¬ 
tion ; while he recounts other inci¬ 
dental circumstances which are not 
found elsewhere:—“ Now before the 
feast of the Passover, supper being ended 
(SelTvov yirofdvov), He riseth,and took 
a towel, and girded Himself. After 
that He poureth water into a bason, and 
began to wash the Disciples* feet. So 
after He had washed their feet, and was 
set down again—dpareaujp irdXiv,'* &c. 
—ch. xiii. 1-12. 

3 Compare the remark ** For neither 
did His brethren believe on Him” (vii. 
5), with the statement “ And when His 
friends (oi trap* A vrov) heard of it, they 
went out to lay hold on Him : for they 
said, He is beside Himself” (S. Mark iii. 
21). So, also, the particularity in S.John’s 
account of the raising of Lazarus from 
the dead—a miracle which was per¬ 
formed in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem and in presence of a large 
assembly (ch. xi. 18, 19)—was clearly 
designed to explain the Synoptists* 
account of the rejoicing with which the 
people celebrated Christ’s entry into 
Jerusalem (S. Malt, xxi.; S. Mark xi.; 
S. Luke xix.); as well as the sudden 
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ing led S. Peter on the second occasion to deny his Master. 
S. John/ by means of a single expression, reconciles at once 
what might have appeared a contradiction in these statements. 
He tells us—and we are to remember that he was an eye-witness 
of what passed—that, at this moment, several persons together 
interrogated the Apostle; his description of the circumstance is, 
“ They said therefore unto him.” Thus, we see that S. John 
has, in certain cases, solved difficulties which, without his com¬ 
ment, might have been suggested by the narratives of the Synop- 
tists: and surely we cannot believe that, had any statements 
fairly open to objection really existed, they would have been per¬ 
mitted by him to remain without some similar explanation. We 
cannot doubt, therefore, that the contemporaries of the Evange¬ 
lists were altogether unconscious of such discordance; and that 
they possessed the clew to those difficulties which to us appear 


determination of the Council to put 
Him to death (ch. xi. 47“53)»“ a reso¬ 
lution from which their fears seem to 
have frequently deterred them on for¬ 
mer occasions: cf. ch. vii. 25 ; see also 
S. Matt. xxi. 46. 

1 elbev avrbv Matt. xxvi. 

71; rj TraiSlaKrj lb over a —S. Mark xiv. 
69; trepos ISu)v avrbv —S. Luke xxii. 
58; while S. John writes ehrov otrv 
avrip —xviii. 25. Hug observes : 44 Mat¬ 
thew (xxvi. 69-75) describes the denial 
by Peter, relating simply the fact, but 
not dwelling upon the place or persons 
who occasioned it: in his footsteps, 
Mark (xiv. 66-72) and Luke (xxii. 54- 
63). John, on the other hand, states 
very accurately the place of the trans¬ 
action. It commenced in the palace of 
the High Priest Annas [xviii. 16]. 
There, in the court into which John 
had procured him admission, Peter 
denied our Lord, for the first time , to 
the woman who kept the door (ver. 17). 
John then changes the scene to the pre¬ 
sence of Caiaphas, where the other 
three Evangelists first take up the nar¬ 


rative^ and begin the story of Peter’s 
denial of his Master [by no means im¬ 
plying, however, even by a casual 
phrase, that the first denial had not 
taken place previously] ; while, accord¬ 
ing to John, he only finished, in this 
place, what he began in the house of 
Annas, and for the second and third 
time disowned acquaintance with Jesus, 
ver, 25-27.”— loc. cit. } § 54, s. 180. If 
we attend to the language of the con¬ 
text in this place, the explanation sug¬ 
gested by the “ Authorized Version” 
(viz., translating the AWcrreiXev odv 
Avrbv 6* AvvaSy k. r. X.—ver. 24, by, 
41 Now Annas had sent Him bound 
unto Caiaphas”) seems wholly untena¬ 
ble ; especially if we observe the im¬ 
possibility of identifying the examina¬ 
tion of our Lord which S. John relates 
w. 19-23) with that before Caiaphas, 
as recorded by the Synoptists, which 
S. John had altogether omitted. [The 
Revised Version translates : 44 Annas 
therefore sent Him bound unto Caia¬ 
phas”]. Compare Ebrard, toe. cit ., s. 
535 ff- 
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so perplexing. Indeed the captions spirit of the JewB 1 must ne¬ 
cessarily have compelled the writers of the Gospels of themselves 
to avoid even the semblance of any contradiction, in records the 
design of which was to overthrow the exclusive claims of the 
children of Abraham. Nay, the established principles of Juda¬ 
ism must have rendered an avoidance of even seeming discre¬ 
pancies essential to the acceptance of any historical narrative as 
deserving of belief; for, as a well-known argument of Josephus 
informs us, a Jew considered no proof of the divine origin of 
the Old Testament more conclusive, in controversy with a Gen¬ 
tile, than the absence of any contradiction in the several Books 
of which it is composed. 2 

II. The question just examined refers to the supposed want 
of harmony between one sacred writer and another. 3 The objec¬ 
tion which next demands our notice is founded upon the alleged 
collision between the statements of Scripture and those of pro¬ 
fane history. And here, that want of argumentative fairness, 
so often pointed out in the reasoning employed by the impugners 
of Revealed Religion, cannot be passed over. In ordinary narra¬ 
tives, when one author disagrees with another, the most captious 
critic contents himself with comparing the probabilities on both 


1 Gieseler, having quoted the testi¬ 
mony of S. Justin M. as to the exhibi¬ 
tion of this spirit by the Jews [uhtt ep 
7 bp c il fivicu M tA (\ktj Tcpoorptx* 1 '* 
koI itpiirraade. Kbv ybp fivpla rls etwjj 
KaXws tv bk putcpbv driovv ety /it) cAa- 

ptfTTQV VfUV, tj flfy VOOtflCVOV, f) fi)) vpb 5 

rb dicpiftts, tCjv niv woWwv KdXujv ob 
ir€<f>povrlKar€, tov St puicpou fapmiov 
4 Tt\anf}&ve<r$€, k. t. X.— Dial, cum 
Tryph ., § 115, p. 209), goes on to say: 
“ Ii is clear that, under these circum¬ 
stances, the strictest agreement alone 
could secure the Apostles from the re¬ 
proach of contradicting each other; 
and that an exact selection of language 
was requisite in order to afford the 
malicious no open for attack in this re¬ 
spect Die Entst . der schriftl. Evattg., 
S. IOI. 


* SeexK/fYijp.fxxnote 1 ; p.201,note 1 . 

3 In addition to the supposed “ Con¬ 
tradictions” of Scripture, its alleged 
“ Immoralities*’ (e. g.: Jael’s putting 
Sisera to death; the command, to 
Abraham to slay his son ; the extermi¬ 
nation of the Canaanites; &c.) have 
supplied a fruitful source of objections 
not, indeed, properly speaking, against 
the Inspiration of the Bible, but against 
its truth —professing, as it does, to give 
an account of God’s dealings with man. 
In addition to Bishop Butler’s conclu¬ 
sive argument on this subject (“ Ana¬ 
logy,” Part 11., ch. iii.), see the excellent 
remarks of Dr. Arnold in his “Essay 
on the right Interpretation of the Scrip¬ 
tures” (“Sermons,” 4th ed., vol. ii. 
p. 390, &c.); and of Mr. Rogers, in 
“ The Eclipse of Faith,” p. 148, &c. 
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sides: and, if he can discern no prospect of reconciling the con¬ 
flicting accounts, he decides without hesitation in favour of that 
writer whose veracity appears the more unexceptionable. In the 
case of the Bible, however, the course pursued is very different. 
Should any statement of the Old or of the New Testament 
seem to be at variance with that of an uninspired historian, it is 
taken for granted, without farther inquiry, that the sacred nar¬ 
rative is false. Every presumption in favour of the accuracy of 
the uninspired writer is brought prominently forward; nor are 
his statements, as to matters of fact unnoticed by others, thought 
to require corroboration : while the assertion of a Prophet, or of 
an Evangelist, if similarly unsupported, is immediately subjected 
to an unscrupulous or prejudiced criticism. 1 This is a species 
of unfairness to which the Bible, above all other books, affords 
an opportunity:—for, it is remarkable with what uniformity the 
sacred writers abstain from directly touching upon topics of com¬ 
mon history, except in cases where their narrative absolutely 
requires it. There are, however, such points of contact with 
the ordinary events of the world; and on these sceptics are never 
slow to fasten. For example :—S. Luke in the opening verses, 
of the second and third chapters of his Gospel, does refer to 
common history. In the former passage* the Evangelist, when 


1 Nay, when the statements of Scrip¬ 
ture are corroborated by external evi¬ 
dence, the scepticism of modern critics 
becomes absolutely extravagant. At 
Athens, S. Paul “ found an altar with 
this inscription, To the Unknown God 
('AypdxrT<p 0 ey)**—Acts xvii. 23 ; a 
fact which Wetstein (in loc.) confirms 
by the following quotations: “ Lueianus , 
Philopatr. 13, p)f t6p Sypuarw t6p iv 
’A^vois. . . . Pausanias , Attic., p. 4, 
iwl rg <pa\rjp<p . . . ’A drjpai va 6 t ian 

. . . ftu/XOl Si QtUP TUP dPOfJM^O/xiPUP 

SypuaTUP.” He also quotes Philostratus, 
vi. 2 (’A08 red dypucrup deup 
fiupol ); Diogenes Z., i. no, Epimenid. 
(tup ’Adrjpalup pwfioirs drupupous). Baur 
and Zeller, however, refuse to allow 


any weight to these passages, because 
the plural number is employed, ‘‘un¬ 
known Godsand on this basis they 
call in question the whole narrative of 
the Apostle’s preaching at Athens! 
(See Baumgarten, “ Apostolic History,” 
§ 27 : Clarke’s For. Theol. Lib., vol. ii. 
p. 160). 

* S. Luke ii. I, 2— S 6 ypa 
irapb Kaloapos Avyoocrov, dxoypdifxa- 
6a 1 wcutop rifv olKOVfUvrjp. Afrnf if 
&Toypa<pij jrpiimj iyipero ifyc/xopetoproi 
tt} s 2 vplai K vprjplov. The objections 
urged against this statement are as fol¬ 
lows :—(1.) There was no census of 
the 4 Orbis Romanus * under Augustus. 
(2.) As Teura if olKovpAvrf refers merely 
to Judea (cf. Acts xi. 28), such a census 
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enumerating the circumstances connected with the birth of 
Christ, dwells with much particularity on the fact that a general 
census had been decreed by the Emperor Augustus; adding that 
this census “was first made when Cyrenius was governor of 
Syria.” Against the truth of this statement Strauss argues/ in 


could not have been held in what was 
not as yet a Roman province ; and 
which did not become so until Arche- 
laus, Herod’s son, had been deposed by 
Augustus, after a reign of ten years. 
Herod, therefore, as “ Rex Socius, ” 
would have conducted the census by 
his own authority, without the inter¬ 
vention of the Emperor. (3.) Accord¬ 
ing to Tacitus, P. Sulp. Quirinius was 
first sent from Rome eleven or twelve 
years after the birth of Christ to form 
Judea into a Roman Province; Sentius 
Satuminus being the Governor at the 
time of our Lord’s birth. From which 
premisses it follows, (4.) that Joseph 
and Mary cannot have come to Bethle¬ 
hem for the purpose stated by S. Luke; 
and, consequently, this portion of his 
narrative is ‘ unhistorical.’ 

Although many, observes Tholuck, 
have adopted a theory of Inspiration, 
according to which the credibility of 
the religious contents of the Bible is not 
weakened by the historical mistakes of 
its authors—still, f< were we to admit 
here such a nest of the rudest blunders, 
it may well be doubted whether the 
canon of credibility can apply to such 
an extent. Give up the occasion and 
the truth of the journey to Bethlehem, 
and the truth of the Miraculous Birth 
at Bethlehem becomes equally mythi- 
cal.’’— Glaubwiird., s. 158. As to ob¬ 
jections (i.)>nd (3.), see infra; with 
reference to (2.), it is replied, firstly , 
that irtura ij oIk . is not to be restricted 
to Judea—meaning, as it does, “all 
the inhabited earth” (cf. Wieseler, 
Chron. Syn. d. vier Evang.,” s. 74); 
and secondly , that Herod was no “ Rex 


Sociusbut merely a Governor, with 
a kind of regal authority, whom Augus¬ 
tus, notwithstanding Herod’s fidelity to 
M. Antonius, had, in an exceptional 
manner, and with his usual astute 
policy, continued to entrust with autho¬ 
rity in Palestine. See W. Hoffmann, 
“ Das Leben Jesu,” s. 233. 

1 Hoffmann (s. 231) replies with great 
force to this objection: “ Passages from 
Livy, Dion Cassius, Tacitus, &c., prove 
to the celebrated Savigny [“ Zeitschrift 
fur geschichtL Rechtswissenschaften,” 
vi. s. 350] who has collected them, that 
‘at the very commencement of this 
Emperor’s reign an effort was made to 
introduce a uniform system of taxation 
into the Provinces.’” S. Isidore of 
Seville, in a treatise compiled from his¬ 
torical sources extant in his time, and 
without any design of supporting S. 
Luke’s statement, tells us : “ Era sin- 
gulorum annorum constituta est a Cae- 
sare Augusto, quando primum censum 
exegit, ac Romanura orbem descripsit.” 
— Origin., lib. v. c. 36, p. 41. So also 
Cassiodorus, one of the most learned 
men of his age (bom circ. a.d. 469— 
he filled successively the highest civil 
and judicial offices, and was appointed 
Consul by Theodoric, A.D. 5!4)> has 
preserved an Epistle, entitled “ Consu- 
lari Viro Illustri Theodoricus Rex,” 
appointing an umpire in a dispute re¬ 
lating to the division of certain lands. 
In this Epistle the passage occurs : 
“Augusti siquidem temporibus Orbis 
Roinanus agris divisus, censuque de- 
scriptus est; ut possessio sua nulli 
haberetur incerta, quam pro tributorum 
susceperat quantitate solvenda.”— Var- 
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the first place, that no author, except S. Luke, makes mention 
of such a general census having been prescribed by the Emperor; 
and, secondly, that Tacitus informs us that Gyrenius was for 
the first time sent from Borne, as Proconsul of Syria, eleven or 
twelve years after the birth of Christ. 1 In the second passage, 


riar. t lib. iii. Ep. 52, t i. p. 57. The 
very nature of these quotations refutes 
the evasion of Strauss and Baur,—viz., 
that the information which they convey 
respecting this census was borrowed 
from S. Luke. Wieseler, moreover 
[loc. cit ., s. 81), quotes ancient authori¬ 
ties (viz., Frontin., ** De Coloniis,” ap . 
“ Rei Agrar. Auct.,** ed. Goes., p. 109; 
u Ex libro Balbi,” p. 143; Asthicus 
Ister, “ Cosmographia,” ed. Gronov., 

р. 26) which prove that the survey of 
the Empire, undertaken by Julius Cae¬ 
sar, was not completed by Augustus 
until some time before u. c. 750:— 
“ Such a survey/* observes Wieseler, 
“ was the best preparation for the cen¬ 
sus of the Empire, and is scarcely to be 
conceived without a reference to it.” 
According to Suetonius : “ Censum 
populi ter egit [Augustus] primum ac 
tertium cum collega, medium solus"— 
Octav., c. 27 ; and the “ Monumentum 
Ancyranum” indicates that the census 
which was carried into effect by himself 
alone fell in the year before the birth 
of Christ (Ideler, B. ii. s. 380, quoted 
by Hoffmann). These latter references, 
no doubt, refer in the first instance to 
the city of Rome ; but they prove the 
Emperor’s solicitude on the subject. 
Ebrard (“ Krit. der ev. Gesch.,** s. 170) 
appeals to the “ Breviarium Imperii ” 
(Tac., “ Ann.,” i. 11; Suet., “Octav.,” 

с. 101) detailing the “ tributa aut vec- 
tigalia” “ civium sodorunique which 
Augustus left at his death. Add, too, 
the information given by Suidas (“ Lexi¬ 
con,” s. v. &Toypa<pJ}), that twenty 
Commissaries had been appointed by 
Augustus to carry out the census 


through the whole Empire *0 to 
Keuaap Atfyoi xrros etrocrip &r6pas rod* 
dplarovs rbv (Hop Kal t6p rp&rop iir 1 - 
\e%dficPot, iirl xdoav rijp yrjr tup 
vtt7ik6up i^hrep,\p€ * fli* up droypacpb s 
iTotfyraro tup re dv 6purr up /cal ofori up” 
See also, Merivale, *‘ Hist, of Rom.'* 
vol. iv. p. 430. When and how the 
edict of Augustus was carried into effect, 
in all its extent, is not recorded by 
S. Luke: the dvoypacfr/j of his state¬ 
ment can only be explained as the cen¬ 
sus of Palestine, not as that of 11 all the 
world." Wieseler [loc. cif. t s. 121) notes 
how the words rSura ij ol/covp, . point 
out that the universal Redeemer, by 
this His enrolment in the census of the 
Roman Empire, ceases to be the mere 
citizen of humble Palestine. 

1 Ussher (“ Annal. Vet. Test.,” 
Works, Elrington’s ed., vol. x. p. 471), 
in order to reconcile these statements, 
quotes the reference by Tacitus to P. 
Sulpicius Quirinius, the Cyrenius of 
S. Luke:—“ Impiger militite et acribus 
ministeriis Consulatum sub D. Auguslo; 
mox expugnalis per Ciliciam Homona- 
densium castellis, insignia triumphi, 
adeptus."— Ann., lib. iii. c. 48. Cyre¬ 
nius had been Consul u. c. 742 ; and 
therefore, according to the system of 
Augustus (cf. Dion Cassius, lib. liii. 14), 
could not have gone to his Proconsulate 
in Cilicia until u. c. 747. From Cilicia 
he might readily have been sent to the 
neighbouring district of Syria , either to 
conduct the census with extraordinary 
powers ; or, as the Emperor’s Procura¬ 
tor, with ordinary;—Cyrenius himself 
still retaining the Proconsulate of Cili¬ 
cia, and Sentius Satuminus that of 
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S. Luke mentions that when S. John the Baptist entered on his 
ministry Lysanias was Tetrarch of Abilene. Here, again, Strauss 
objects that Josephus, it is true, speaks of a Lysanias as gover¬ 
nor of Abilene, but that the Jewish historian further states that 
this Lysanias had been put to death thirty-four years before the 
birth of Christ; while neither Josephus, nor any author of that 
time, alludes even to the existence of a second ruler of Abilene 
who bore this name. 1 As I have already observed, it scarcely lies 
within my province to examine these objections in detail: I con¬ 
fine myself, therefore, to suggesting certain principles which may 
enable us to form a just estimate of similar exceptions, when 
urged against the veracity or the accuracy of the sacred writers. 

In the cases before us, we may fairly demand for S. Luke— 
waiving, as before, his claim to Inspiration—the same justice 
which all persons yield to any ancient historian whose facts are 


Syria. Josephus more than once, in a 
similar manner, calls both Volumnius 
and Satuminus ijycphva s of Syria, al¬ 
though Volumnius was merely iwlrpo- 
Tor, or Procurator (B. J., lib. i. xxvii. 
2, t. ii. p. 124) ; and thus we can 
at once explain Tertullian’s statement 
(“Adv. Marcion.," lib. iv. c. 19, 
p. 53 2 ) : 44 Census constat actos sub 
Augusto nunc in Judaea per Sentium 
Satuminum.” S. Luke has preferred 
to bring forward the part taken in this 
transaction by Cyrenius, since he de¬ 
sired to combine it with his subsequent 
allusion (Acts v. 37) to the second 
&woypa<frfi carried out by Cyrenius ten 
years later; his object being to point 
out that, of the two dwoypatpal con¬ 
ducted by the same magistrate, that 
connected with the birth of Christ was 
the earlierwhich exactly agrees with 
the statement of S. Justin M.: dwoypa- 
<p7 )j oCarjs iv Tjj'Iov&alq. t6tc TpibTTjs 
iwl Kvprjplov, k.t. X.— Dial, cum Tryph., 
§ 78, p. 175- But see infra, p. 413, 
note l . 

1 Tholuck (loc. ci/., s. 200), admitting 


the accuracy of Strauss's historical re¬ 
presentation, naturally asks, where is 
the difficulty of supposing the existence 
of a second Lysanias, who was also 
Tetrarch of Abilene at the time as¬ 
signed by S. Luke? And he quotes 
the still stronger case afforded by Ta¬ 
citus writing of A.D. 36, where he 
speaks of “ Clitarum natio, Cappadod 
Arc he lav subjecta” (“AnnaL," vi. c. 
41), while he also states (“ AnnaL," ii. 
c. 42 ; cf., too, Suetonius, “ Tiberius,* 
c. viii.) that Archelaus had died, A.D. 

17; and that Cappadocia had then be¬ 
come a Roman Province. See, to the 
same effect, Winer, “ Real-Worterb,'' 
art., “ Abilene.” Strauss, however, re¬ 
fuses to accept this reply of Tholuck, 
alleging that the nature of Tacitus's 
statements of itself supplies “a clear 
historical datum that there were two 
such persons;” but that * 4 it is quite 
otherwise when, as in the case of 
Lysanias, two writers have each one of 
the same name, but assign him distinct 
epochs .”—The Life of Jesus, part ii. 
ch. i. § 44 (Chapman’s transl., vol. i. 
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doubted or denied. When instances of such assumed inaccuracy 
are alleged, two simple questions are proposed. In the first 
place, does what we know of the external relations of the author 
to the events which he records render it probable that he could 
have committed, in a single passage in his narrative, two such 
blunders as are charged against our Evangelist; especially when 
writing of facts notorious at the time ? And, secondly, is his 
historical inaccuracy elsewhere so patent that such anachronisms 
cannot surprise us ? If each of these questions must be an¬ 
swered in the negative, then the objector’s interpretation of the 
passages on which he insists would, at once, in the case of a pro¬ 
fane historian, be set aside as being utterly improbable a priori: 
and if we cannot point out the fallacy of the objection by trans¬ 
lating the historian’s words differently, 1 we forthwith enter on 


p. 302). Ebrard, however (Joe. cit., s. 
180 ff.), proves that this entire objec¬ 
tion is nothing more than an historical 
blunder on the part of Strauss himself. 
The statements of Josephus, on which 
the objection is founded, are as follows: 
Ptolemseus, son of Memnseus, ruled over 
Chalcis (“Ant., w xiv. vii. 4, t. i. p. 
696); and was succeeded by his son 
Lysanias (“ Bel. Jud.,” 1. xiii. 1, t. ii. 
p. 83.) This Lysanias of Chalcis was 
put to death (b.c. 34) by Anton ius, at 
the instigation of Cleopatra (“Ant./’ 
xv. iv. 1, t. i. p. 749). Seventy-five 
years later (viz. A.D. 41) Agrippa I. 
was restored by Claudius to the king¬ 
dom of his ancestors, and received in 
addition an “Abila of Lysanias,”— 
"ApiKav tV Awravlov (“ Ant.,” XIX. v. 
1, t i. p. 943; “Bel. Jud.,” II. xi. 5, 
t. ii. p. 172). This Lysanias is assumed 
by Strauss to have been the same per¬ 
son as the Lysanias of Chalcis, who had 
been put to death by Antonius *, and on 
this assumption, which, however, is 
utterly subverted by another statement 
of Josephus, his objection rests. This 


additional statement of Josephus is to 
the effect that Claudius removed Agrip¬ 
pa II. (a.d. 52) “from Chalcis [the 
kingdom, be it remembered, of Strauss’s 
Lysanias] to a greater kingdom, giving 
him in addition, the kingdom of Lysa¬ 
nias (Jk SI rrjt XdXxlSot 'Ayplxirav eh 

fiel^ora ( 3 aat\elav ixerarlOrjOL . 

TrpoatOrjKe Si rijv re Avcavlov (HaotAdav J 
— Bel. Jud. y 11. xii. 8, t. ii. p. 176), 
—words which, according to Strauss, 
must mean, “ Agrippa was deprived of 
Chalcis, receiving in exchange a larger 
kingdom, and also Chalcis l Hence, 
therefore, Josephus does make mention 
of a later Lysanias; and by doing so, 
fully corroborates the fact of S. Luke’s 
intimate acquaintance with the tangled 
details of Jewish history in his day. 
Even Meyer {in loc.) fully accepts this 
conclusion of Ebrard: “ So wird die 
Notiz des Luk. durch Joseph, nicht als 
Irrthum dargestellt, sondem bestttti- 
get” 

1 Several modes of translating S. Luke 
ii. 2, have been suggested in connexion 
with the different interpretations of his 
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the path of historical inquiry in order to arrive at the author’s 
real meaning. Now S. Luke’s “ Preface ” supplies a sufficient 
answer to the former of the questions just proposed. There he 
explicitly lays down, not only that the details of his narrative 
“ were delivered ” to him by those who “ from the beginning 
were eye-witnesses and ministers of the wordbut also that he 
had “ perfect understanding of all things from the very first.” 
A review of his allusions in the Acts of the Apostles to the par¬ 
ticulars of the Roman Government, and to other circumstances 


meaning. Winer (“ Grammatik,” 6te 
Aufl. s. 219) considers that the version, 
“ It took place as the first under the go¬ 
vernment of Cyrenius,” ** presents itself 
as the nearest and the most natural.” 
[The “Revised Version” translates: 
“This was the first enrolment made 
when Quirinius was governor of Syria.”] 
Cf. the translation of the passage in the 
still extant Latin version of Origen’s 
“ Horn. xi. in Lucam” (t. iii. p. 945):— 
tl H«jc fuit descriptio prima, a praeside 
Syrim Cyrino.” In accordance with 
this view, a striking illustration of 
the historical accuracy of S. Luke has 
appeared since the first edition of these 
Lectures was published. To use the 
words of Mr. Merivale,—“ A remark¬ 
able light has recently been thrown 
upon this point by the demonstration, 
as it seems to be, of Augustus Zumpt, 
in his second volume of Commentationts 
Epigraphies [Berolini, 1854], that 
Quirinius (the Cyrenius of S. Luke, 
ch. ii.) was first governor of Syria, 
from the close of A.u. 750, B.c. 4, to 
753, B.c. 1. Accordingly, the enume¬ 
ration begun or appointed under his 
predecessor Varus, and before the 
death of Herod, was completed after 
that event under Quirinius.”— Hist . of 
the Romans under the Empire, vol. iv. 
p. 457. In a succinct account of this 
solution of the chief difficulty connected 


with the Evangelist’s statement, to be 
found in ** The Christian Reformer or 
Unitarian Magazine,” October, 1855, 
it is observed :—“ That Cyrenius was 
governor about the time of the birth of 
Christ, would now, we think, be deemed 
credible, even if Luke had never named 
him, and will probably be acquiesced 
in as the conclusion of a scholar, by 
those who despise or reject the autho¬ 
rity of the Evangelist.”—p. 639. And 
Dr. Davidson considers that “ The 
value of Zumpt’s dissertation, for our 
present purpose, lies in its showing 
from sources entirely independent of 
Luke, that Cyrenius was governor before 
the birth of Christ. Though he was 
governor of Syria a. d. 6, and made a 
census then, we now know that he had 
been already governor of the same pro¬ 
vince, 1. e . in B. c. 4, as Luke implies, 
or rather B. c. 3.”— Horne's Introd ., 
10th ed., vol. ii. p. 1060. The only 
“ difficulty,” therefore, that still re¬ 
mains, consists in the silence of the 
contemporary history as to the fact of 
the census at the period of our Lord’s 
Birth :—but, on the contrary, see supra, 
p. 410, note L I think it well, how¬ 
ever, to give the other translations of 
the verse which have been proposed, in 
Appendix Q *, in which place the rea¬ 
der will also find a sketch of Zumpt’s 
Dissertation. 
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of the time, in like manner affords an answer in the negative to 
the second question. 1 

Of 8. Luke’s minute accuracy* I proceed to give a well- 
known instance; which I would preface by a parallel example 
illustrative of the apparent contradictions so constantly to be 
met with in ordinary history. 8 The medals struck for the coro¬ 
nation of Louis XIV. give a different day from that which all 
contemporary historians agree in fixing for the date of that event. 
Of all these writers one only has noticed a circumstance which 
accounts for this discrepancy: for he alone mentions that the 
coronation had been appointed to take place on the day given 
by the medals,—which were accordingly prepared,—but that 
circumstances caused a delay till the date assigned by the his¬ 
torians. Nothing can be more simple than this: and yet in a 
thousand years, had no such explanation been given, antiquarians 
would have been sadly perplexed in their efforts to reconcile the 


1 In illustration of the perplexity of 
Jewish history at this period—not to 
mention the frequent redistribution of 
territory—consider the mistakes likely 
to occur in the case of writers imper¬ 
fectly informed as to the family of 
Herod, arising from the identity of the 
name Herod for the father and all his 
descendants E. g., S. Epiphrinius 
( cl Hseres.,” xxx. 13, t i. p. 138) quotes 
a passage from the Gospel of the Ebio- 
nites, in which Herod the Great is 
confounded with Herod Antipas. Cf. 
Tholuck, loc. ci/., s. 159, u. s. 162. 

* I cannot avoid referrring to the re¬ 
markable work of Mr. James Smith of 
Jordanhill, “ The Voyage and Ship¬ 
wreck of S. Paul,” 2nd ed., 1856. The 
astonishing accuracy of S. Luke’s nar¬ 
rative is there exhibited in the most con¬ 
vincing manner :—I may mention, in 
passing, the 11 discovery” of the hitherto 
unknown site of “ the city of Lasea ” 
(Acts xxvii. 8)—pp. 244 263; and the 
proof afforded by the ancient inscription 
found at the point of Lutro (the Phenice 


of ver. 12) of S. Luke's familiarity with 
“the nautical terminology of Alexan¬ 
drian seamen."—Pref., p. vii. What 
objections would not our modem critics 
have started, had the account of the 
voyage of S. Paul presented the diffi¬ 
culties, for example, which perplex 
commentators in the analogous passage 
of Thucydides (vi. 104), where he de¬ 
scribes the approach of Gylippus to 
Syracuse? See Grote’s “History of 
Greece,” vol. vii. p. 359, note. 

3 “ Apparent contradictions, indeed, 
must meet us in every part of history; 
the difficulty is where to lay the blame. 
The medals struck for the coronation of 
Louis XIV. give a different day from 
that which all contemporary historians 
accord in fixing for the date of that 
event. Of them all, one only, D. Rui- 
nart, has noticed a circumstance which 
reconciles this discrepancy. For he 
alone has recorded,” Ac.—Wiseman, 
Connexion between Science and Revealed 
Religion , vol. ii. p. 125. 
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contradiction. Let ns now turn to the parallel case in the Acts 
of the Apostles :—S. Luke in the thirteenth chapter gives the 
title of Proconsul 1 to the Governor of Cyprus. In the division, 
however, of the Roman Empire by Augustus, this island had 
been reserved for his own jurisdiction, and consequently its 
Governor must have borne the rank of Procurator;—that of 
Proconsul being appropriated to those who ruled the provinces 
which the Emperor had ceded to the Senate. The title here 
assigned by S. Luke to Sergius Paulus had for a long time per¬ 
plexed commentators; who knew not how to reconcile the state¬ 
ment of the sacred historian with the assumed facts of the case. 
Some coins, however, were found bearing the effigy of the 
Emperor Claudius ; and in the centre of the reverse there occurs 
the word KTIIPIflN , while the surrounding legend gives the 
title in question of Proconsul, to a person who must have 
been the immediate successor or predecessor of Sergius Paulas. 1 
In addition to this evidence a passage has been pointed out in 
the writings of Dion Cassius, who mentions that Augustus, sub¬ 
sequently to his original settlement, had changed Cyprus and 
Gallia Narbonensis into Senatorial Provinces ; the historian 8 add- 


1 ' Ay Buraros, Acts xiii. 7. See Tho- 
luck, loc. cil. % s. 172 ; Paley, “ Evi¬ 
dences,’* Part II. ch. vi. 

* Ein kominiot iipokaot an- 
eTIIATOr.—Hug, “Einleit.,” i. § 4. 
s. 21. 

1 Kal ofrrujs dvBvxaroi Kcd is iicetva 
rA lOvq rifircoBeu ijp^avTo. — Hist. Rom . 
liv. 5. So also, the title dvdiraros is 
assigned with the strictest propriety to 
Gallio (Acts xviii. 12, &c.). Achaia 
had been a “ Provincia Senatoria ” 
(Dion Cassius, liii. 12), but it had been 
changed by Tiberius into a “ Provincia 
Imperatoria ” (Tacitus, “ Annal.,” i. 76), 
and was, therefore, governed by Procu¬ 
rators. It had, however, been again 
restored to the Senate by Claudius 
(Sueton., 11 Claudius,” xxv.), on which 
its rulers resumed their title of Pro- 
consuls. Again: in Acts xxviii. 7, the 


ruler of Melita is styled 6 Tlpuros rifi 
pfyrov —an appellation in itself suitable, 
since Malta was a dependency on Sicily 
(Cicero, 4 Verr., c. xviii.). A coin, how¬ 
ever, has been found on which a Ro¬ 
man knight Prudens is styled IIPOT02 
MEAITAION ; cf. Tholuck, loc . ci/., 
s. 172. Again : in Acts viii. 26, the city 
Gaia is described as being “ desert.” 
“It is true,” observes Hug {loc. cit. % 
s. 39), “ this was often its fate; but it 
was invariably rebuilt, and was so in 
the days of Herod the Great, not long 
before the event here related. Uncom¬ 
mon erudition has been employed to 
solve this difficulty; but there are two 
words in Josephus which have escaped 
the learned, by which we are taught 
how well Luke was acquainted with an 
event concerning which all history else 
is silent.” During the commotion which 
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ing, as if with the design of establishing S. Luke’s accuracy, 
“ And so it came to pass, that Proconsuls began to be sent to 
these nations also.” Had the writings of Dion Cassius perished 
amid the wreck of ancient literature, and the coins referred to 
never been found, we should, unquestionably, have seen this 
hypothetical blunder of the inspired historian foremost among 
the array o£ cases adduced by such writers as Strauss. Is not 
the Christian Apologist therefore fully justified in deprecating 
the precipitancy of criticism ? Has he not ample grounds for 
maintaining that difficulties, such as those which we have con¬ 
sidered, arise from our ignorance of the whole of the case ; and 
that we have good reason to expect that they will eventually 
disappear as similar evidence accumulates ? 1 

III. Having thus referred to the arguments against the inspi¬ 
ration of Scripture, founded upon the supposed facts that its 


preceded the siege of Jerusalem, the 
Jews laid waste many towns in Syria 
and the vicinity : and among these was 
Gaza: IxL rabrcus TrvproKriOclffcui ’Av- 
0 Tj 56 va Kcd icarto/caTTor. — Bel. 

Jud. i II. xviii. I, t. ii. p. 197; and in 
this state S. Luke describes it. I should 
observe, however, that Wieseler (“Chron. 
d. ap. Zeitalters,” s. 401) and Baum- 
garten (Joe. cil., vol. i. p. 200) refer 
tpTIfXOI to 6661. 

1 Under the head of ** contradictions** 
or “real discrepancies,” some writers 
place those seeming variations of state¬ 
ment, which are at once accounted for 
by errors in the transcription of the 
early Hebrew MSS. in which Utters or 
cyphers have been made use of to ex¬ 
press numbers . E. g., in the account 
of the plagues between which God 
commanded David to choose, we read 
of “ three [3 = 3] years* famine,”— 
I Chron. xxi. 12; for which the tran¬ 
scriber of 2 Sam. xxiv. 13, has substi¬ 
tuted “ seven ” (7 = T): the lxx., in 
both places, having read 3. Again : 
According to 2 Chron. viii. 10, the num¬ 
ber of “Solomon’s officers that bare 


rule over the people ” was 250 = 3*1; 
for which we now read 3T = 550, in 

1 Kings ix. 23. In 2 Kings viii 26, it 
is said that Ahaziah was 22 (23) years 
old when he began to reign; in 2 Chron. 
xxii. 2, the present Hebrew text gives 
his age as 42 (2D)—an evident over¬ 
sight of the transcriber, since from ch. 
xxi. 20 we know that his father died 
when only 40 years old. Here for 3 
(20) has been substituted D (40), which 
was formerly shaped D (see Montfau- 
con’s u Pnelim. in Origenis Hexapla,” 
p. 22). This same interchange of 
3 = 20, for D = 40, may be noticed 
again in Neh. vii. 44, where the num¬ 
ber of the children of Asaph is given as 
148, instead of 128, Ezra ii. 41. To 
take another class of examples :—In 

2 Sam. viii. 4, David took from Hada- 
dezer 700 horsemen : for which we read 
7000 in 1 Chron. xviii. 4. Here there 
is an obvious interchange by the tran¬ 
scriber of j (700), for \ (7000): cf. the 
same interchange of 700 and 7000 in 
2 Sam. x. 18, and I Chron. xix. 18. 
Again : In 1 Sam. vi. 19, we read that 
the Lord smote 50,070 of the men of 

E E 
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authors contradict each other, and that they advance statements 
at variance with the accounts of profane history,—it remains to 
examine the assertion, that the language of the Bible is opposed 
to many truths which the progress of Philosophy has brought to 
light in unveiling the secrets of Nature. The rapid strides with 
which the material sciences have advanced in our own age render 
an examination of this objection more than ever necessary : and 
I feel particularly called upon to consider what force it may 
possess, because, as I conceive, the answers usually given to it 
concede almost everything for which one need care to contend. 
The objection may be stated as follows :—The language of Scrip¬ 
ture, when touching upon topics which involve allusions to the 
results of Science, is expressed so as to betray complete ignor¬ 
ance of those laws of Nature which modern researches have 


Bethshemesh; while in the Syriac and 
Arabic Versions the number is stated to 
be 5070. In 1 Kings iv. 26, “ Solomon 
had 40,000 stalls of horses ; n in 2 Chron. 
ix. 25, we read of but 4000. Let us now 
consider a case which has supplied Mr. 
Coleridge with an objection (“ Confess, 
of an Enquir- Spirit,** Letter vi.) : 
“Abijah set the battle in array with 
an army of 400,000 chosen men : Jero¬ 
boam also set the battle in array against 
him with 800,000 chosen men ”—2 
Chron. xiii. 3 ; and “ there fell down 
slain of Israel 500,000 chosen men ”— 
ver. 17. Does not the analogy of the 
cases last cited at once suggest that here, 
too, each number has been multiplied 
by ten ? Dr. Kennicott (“ Dissert, on 
the state of printed Hebrew Text,” p. 
533) observes that the smaller numbers 
are given in the old Latin translation 
of Josephus ; and we may fairly pre¬ 
sume that the Greek text formerly gave 
the same, from the fact that “Abar- 
banel [see Meyer’s “ Chronicon,” p. 
797 ] accuses Josephus of having made 
Jeroboam's loss no more than 50,000, 
contrary to the Hebrew text.” “An 
Arabic cipher,” adds Dr. Kennicott, 
“ might very easily be added or omitted 


because it is nothing more than our pe¬ 
riod (.).” “That the Hebrews had certain 
signs to denote numbers is undeniable 

.The ancient Phoenicians and 

Aramaeans had also a system of ciphers, 
in all essentials the same; and since 
the Hebrews had constant intercourse 
especially with the latter, they must 
have been acquainted with it.”—Mo¬ 
vers, Krit Untersuch. iib. d. bibl. Ckro- 
nik , s. 54. These remarks are fully 
confirmed by the existence of numeral 
letters on the coins of the Maccabees.— 
{/bid., s. 60). 

The remark of Mr. Rogers on this 
subject is open to serious objection :— 
“We are fully disposed to concede to 
the objector that there are in the Books 
of Scripture, not only apparent but real 
discrepancies,—a point which many of 
the advocates of Christianity are in¬ 
deed reluctant to admit, but which, we 
think, no candid advocate will feel to 
be the less true.The discrepan¬ 

cies to which we refer are just those 
which, in the course of the transmission 
of ancient books, divine ur human, 
through many ages,—their constant 
transcription by different hands,—their 
translation into various languages,— 
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brought to light: and, consequently, it is argued, the Book in 
which such ignorance is displayed cannot have been inspired by 
the Holy Ghost. The popular form under which the objection 
is commonly urged will fairly exhibit its force as an argument 
against Inspiration. In this form, it was, I believe, first sug¬ 
gested by Spinoza j 1 and it is founded upon a principle to which, 
somewhat differently applied, Galileo was the victim. We read 
in the Book of Joshua : “ Then spake Joshua to the Lord . . . 
and he said in the sight of Israel, Sun, stand thou still upon 
Gibeon ; and thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon. And the Sun 
stood still, and the Moon stayed, until the people had avenged 
themselves upon their enemies .... So the Sun stood still in 
the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go down, about a whole 
day” 2 :—of which passage it is said, that the motion ascribed by 
its writer to the Sun is in manifest contradiction to an estab¬ 
lished law of Nature. 8 

The usual reply to this objection is as follows:—* Your re¬ 
mark is, in point of fact, well founded : the contradiction which 
you urge does really exist: but Scripture was not intended to 
teach mankind the conclusions of Natural Philosophy; and you 
are not entitled to expect that its statements on such topics should 

may not only be expected to occur, 
but which must occur, unless there be 
a perpetual series of most minute and 
ludicrous miracles.”— Reason and Faith , 
p. 72. This sense of the phrase “ real 
discrepancies” is certainly not that in 
which it is generally understood : and 
the employment of it is unquestionably 
calculated to mislead. 

1 “ Multi, quia nolunt concedere in 
coelis aliquam posse dari mutationem, 
ilium locum ita explicant, ut nihil simile 
dicere videatur ; alii autem qui rectius 
philosophari didicerunt, quoniam in- 
telligunt terram moveri, solem contra 
quiescere, sive circum terram non mo¬ 
veri, summis viribus idem ex Scriptura, 
quamvis aperte reclamante, extorquere 
conantur."— Tract, Theol. Pol. y cap. 
ii. 

E E 


* Josh. x. 12-14. Cf. : “It shall 
come to pass in that day, that I wiU 
cause the Sun to go down at noon, and 
I will darken the earth in the clear 
day.”—Amos viii. 9; “ The Sun and 
Moon stood still in their habitation.”— 
Hab. iii. 11. See, also, the allusion in 
Isa. xxviii. 21. 

8 See supra, p. 150, note 8 . It is 
scarcely necessary to observe that my 
remarks here are general, directed 
against that class of objections com¬ 
monly represented by the cavil against 
“Joshua’s Miracle.” The principle 
which I desire to establish, therefore, 
is in no degree affected, even were one 
inclined to accept the conclusion of 
some late writers (e.g., Keil, “The 
Book of Joshua,” Clarke’s For. Theol. 
Lib., p. 269) who maintain that this 
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be found in accordance with the results of scientific discovery.’ 
To a certain extent, all will admit the force of such an answer: 
for, as it has been justly said, 1 “ to seek for an exposition of the 
phenomena of the natural world among the records of the moral 
destinies of mankind, would be as unwise as to look for rules of 
moral government in a treatise on chemistry. 11 But I altogether 
deny that the concession implied, at the same time, in such an 
answer—namely, that there does exist a real contradiction be¬ 
tween this statement of the Book of Joshua and the results of 
Science—is justified by anything in the sacred narrative. Let 
us examine more nearly the bearing of this objection, as well as 
the cause which has produced in the language of Scripture even 
a semblance of opposition to physical facts. 

Now, at the outset, I would observe—and this no one can 
deny who admits, in any degree, the force of what the objector 
has here urged against the accuracy of the sacred writers—that 
there are very many passages in the Bible, in addition to the one 
before us, which are equally obnoxious to the same exception. 
In the account of Abraham’s sacrifice, for example, we read: 
“ It came to pass that when the Sun went down.” So also, in 
the Gospels, our Lord Himself has spoken in a similar manner. 
He tells us that our “Father which is in Heaven maketh His 


whole passage, w. 12-15, is an extract 
from “ the book of Jasher," and conse¬ 
quently, “ unhistorical ;** being “ merely 
a poetical picture of the historical 
events referred to in w. 10, 11. 

1 “ Allusions and facts relating to the 
material world are, indeed, incidentally 
introduced into this Spiritual Revela¬ 
tion, both in the way of historical re¬ 
cord, and apt moral illustration; and 
when so introduced, bearing as they 
do the direct impress of Divine Inspi¬ 
ration, they are religiously to be re¬ 
ceived as undoubted facts ; but as facts, 
nevertheless, to be read, and under¬ 
stood by the light of that other more 
express and explicit revelation of Him¬ 
self in the ways of His natural opera¬ 


tions , which God additionally, but 
equally under the sovereign impress of 
His hand, has opened to us in the un¬ 
folded volume of His Works.”—Gray, 
Harm . of Scripture and Geology , 2nd 
ed., p. 23. An interesting example of 
such allusions by the sacred writers to 
the facts of the natural world has been 
pointed out by one of the most distin¬ 
guished geologists of the day. It has 
been found that the distribution of gold 
in its original veinstone, or parent 
rock, differs from that of every other 
metal in the superficial range of its par¬ 
ticles or threads. Lodes of iron, cop¬ 
per, and argentiferous lead ores, when 
followed downwards, generally become 
more and more productive—the reverse 
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San to rise on the evil and on the good.” 1 In all such instances 
the alleged “ contradiction ” to scientific truth is, to the fullest 
extent, as patent as in the case of “ Joshua’s Miracleand it 
cannot be too frequently repeated, that they who press the argu¬ 
ment which we are considering must not be allowed to pause 
at the example which serves as its popular representative. It 
would not be difficult, indeed, to multiply illustrations: there 
are numerous instances in which the language of Scripture pre¬ 
sents difficulties precisely analogous. The sacred writers de¬ 
scribe God as “ sitting upon His thronethey tell us of the 
pleasures which are at “ His right hand and how “ His eyes 
behold the children of men.” 2 But, that all such expressions are 
employed solely through condescension 3 to human imperfection, 
will assuredly be hereafter perceived as vividly, as all now feel 
them to be inadequate,—for then “ we shall know, even as also 
we are known.” And yet, who that believes does not gratefully 
accept as the clearest intimation of the divine benignity such 
language of Inspiration, by means of which He, Whom “ Heaven 


being the case with gold. Such has 
been the loss attending deep gold min¬ 
ing, that it has past into a proverb with 
the Spaniards. “ The indisputable fact 
is, that the chief quantities of gold , in¬ 
cluding all the considerable lumps and 
pepitas, having been originally im¬ 
bedded in the upper part of the vein¬ 
stones, have been broken up and trans¬ 
ported with the debris of the mountain 
tops into slopes and adjacent valleys 
.... Modern science, instead of con¬ 
tradicting, only confirms the truth of 
the aphorism of the patriarch Job, 
which thus shadowed forth the down¬ 
ward persistence of the one and the 
superficial distribution of the other : 
* Surely there is a vein for the silver 1 
.... The earth * hath dust of gold * 
(Job xxviii. I, 6).”—Murchison, Silu- 
tia, p. 457- 

1 Gen. xv. 12, 17; S. Matt. v. 45. 
See also : “ And as he passed over 


Penuel the Sun rose upon him.”— 
xxxii. 31. “ The Sun also ariseth, and 

the Sun goeth down, and hasteth to his 
place where he arose.*’—Eccl. i. 5. Add 
Ps. xix. 5, 6, &c (cf. too, supra , p. 419, 
note 2 ). 

2 Once more : The universal lan¬ 
guage of mankind—and the language of 
Scripture is in strict accordance with 
it—usually refers hope and fear (Rom. 
x. 1 ; Ps. xxvii. 3), joy and sorrow 
(S. John xvi. 6, 22), love and hatred 
(Deut. vi. 5 ; Gen. xxvii. 41), to the 
heart . “ We know that the heart palpi¬ 
tates with hope; that its action may 
cease under the influence of fear .... 
But surely it would be a very far-fetched 
conclusion to assume from such facts as 
these that hope and fear reside in the 
cardiac plexus of nerves.”—Brodie, 
Psychological Inquiries , 2nd ed., pp. 
109-113. 

* Cf. supra, Lecture ii* pp. 63-70. 
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and the Heaven of Heavens, cannot contain," becomes a possible 
subject of human thought ? while, on the other hand, they who 
now venture to take exceptions against its use must confess that 
they are incapable of forming an adequate conception of even a 
single attribute of God. 

These considerations being premised, the objection before ns 
is, I submit, on two distinct grounds, untenable. In the first 
place, it is to be borne in mind that whatever difficulty the case 
presents, arises altogether from the necessity of making human 
language the vehicle of communication to human beingB. 1 It is 
conceivable that the writers of Scripture should have made use 
of one or other of two languages,—that of Sense, as objects ap¬ 
pear to the beholder on this earth ; or that of Science. Now it 
is obvious that the language of Science would have been, in 
every point of view, unsuited for their purpose:—“ Science is 
constantly teaching us to describe known facts in new language ; 
but the language of Scripture is always the same. And not only 
so, but the language of Scripture is necessarily adapted to the 
common state of man’s intellectual development, in which he is 
supposed not to be possessed of Science. Hence, the phrases 
used by Scripture are precisely those which Science soon teaches 
man to consider as inaccurate. Yet they are not, on that ac¬ 
count, the less fitted for their purpose: for, if any terms had been 
used adapted to a more advanced state of knowledge, they must 
have been unintelligible among those to whom the Scripture was 


1 “ The imperfections attending the 
only method by which nature enables 
and directs us to communicate our 
thoughts to each other, are innume¬ 
rable. Language is, in its very nature, 
inadequate, ambiguous, liable to infinite 
abuse,** &c.—Butler, Analogy, Part it. 
ch. iii. “ I cannot help pausing a lit¬ 
tle to remark how much more imperfect 
language is than is commonly sup¬ 
posed, when considered as an organ of 
mental intercourse . . . Even in con¬ 
versing on the plainest and most fami¬ 
liar subjects, however full and circum¬ 


stantial our statements may be, the 
words which we employ, if examined 
with accuracy, will be found to do no¬ 
thing more than to suggest hints to our 
hearers, leaving by far the principal 
part of the process of interpretation to 
be performed by the mind itself. In 
this respect the effect of words bears 
some resemblance to the stimulus given 
to the memory and imagination by an 
outline or a shadow, exhibiting the pro¬ 
file of a countenance familiar to the 
eye.*’—D. Stewart, Philosophical Essays, 
v. ch. i. 
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first addressed .” 1 The only language which is fixed is that of 
ordinary life; whereby phenomena are described as they appear 
to Sense. The terms used in Science change as each new sys¬ 
tem is proposed;—in Botany, the classification of Jussieu differs 
from that of LinnsBUS; in Optics the nomenclature of Newton 
differs from that of Fresnel. It is plain, therefore,—and the 
very design of Scripture proves it to be necessary,—that the 
language of Inspiration must have been the language of all man¬ 
kind. To press as an objection the original and literal sense of 
particular words and phrases, may, no doubt, exhibit the only 
channel of conveying knowledge, language, as being, like all 
else that is human, alloyed with imperfection : we must remem¬ 
ber, however, that the earth is our habitation, and that Scrip¬ 
ture was composed as a record for man. The sacred historian, 
consequently, has drawn up his narrative, as a narrative of facts 
can only be drawn up, in the language of those for whom he 
writes.* The Judge of Israel addresses his prayer to God; that 


1 Whewell, “ Philosophy of the Induc¬ 
tive Sciences/’ vol. i. p. 686. Again 
“The meaning which any generation 
puts upon the phrases of Scripture de¬ 
pends, more than is at first sight sup¬ 
posed, upon the received philosophy of 
the time. Hence, while men imagine 
that they are contending for Revelation, 
they are, in fact, contending for their 
own interpretation of Revelation, un¬ 
consciously adapted to what they be¬ 
lieve to be rationally probable. And 
the new interpretation, which the new 
philosophy requires, and which appears 
to the older school to be a fatal vio¬ 
lence done to the authority of Religion, 
is accepted by their successors without 
the dangerous results which were ap¬ 
prehended. When the language of 
Scripture, invested with its new mean¬ 
ing, has become familiar to men, it is 
found that the ideas which it calls up 
are quite as reconcileable as the former 
ones were with the soundest religious 
views. And the world then looks back 


with surprize at the error of those who 
thought that the essence of Revelation 
was involved in their own arbitrary 
version of some collateral circum¬ 
stances. At the present day we can 
hardly conceive how reasonable men 
should have imagined that religious re¬ 
flections on the stability of the earth, 
and the beauty and use of the lumina¬ 
ries which revolve round it, would be 
interfered with by its being acknow¬ 
ledged that this rest and motion are 
apparent only .”—History of the In¬ 
ductive Sciences , Book v. vol i. p. 424. 

* Historians of the present age can 
describe the brilliant rising of “ the 
Sun of Austerlitz” without being consi¬ 
dered ignorant of the laws of nature. 
The most celebrated astronomers, when 
explaining the principles of their own 
science, do not scruple to employ the 
language of Sense. Sir J. Herschel 
tells his readers that “the Sun, which 
at a considerable altitude always appears 
round, assumes, as it approaches the 
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prayer is recorded in the form in which it was uttered. A mira¬ 
cle is wrought for the deliverance of the people; that miracle 
is recorded as human Sense discerned it:—and it is manifest 
that no other language than that of the sacred writer could h&Ye 
been employed, even by an historian of our own day, without 
disclosing the manner in which the miracle had been effected / 
In the second place, this objection, as employed in the case 
before us, is altogether set aside by attending to that distinction 


horizon, a flattened or oval outline. v — 
Outlines of Astronomy, p. 34. On 
crossing the equator, the stars which 
at the spectator’s “ original station de¬ 
scribed their whole diurnal circles above 
his horizon, and never set, now describe 
them entirely below it, and never rise” 
{Ibid., p. 46):—so universal, when 
touching upon the province of phenome¬ 
na, is the employment by all writers of 
the language of Sense. In the words of 
Kepler (quoted by Mr. Gray, loc. cit., p. 
28):—“ Astronomy unfolds the causes 
of natural things; it professedly inves¬ 
tigates optical illusions. For even we 
astronomers do not pursue this science 
with the design of altering common 
language. We say with the common 
people, the planets stand still, or go 
down; the Sun rises and sets. These 
forms of speech we use with the com¬ 
mon people; meaning only, that so the 
thing appears to us, allhough it is not 
truly so, as all astronomers are agreed. 
How much less should we require that 
the Scriptures of Divine Inspiration, 
setting aside the common modes of 
speech, should shape their words ac¬ 
cording to the model of the natural 
sciences : and by employing a dark and 
inappropriate phraseology about things 
which surpass the comprehension of 
those whom it designs to instruct, per¬ 
plex the simple people of God, and 
thus obstruct its own way towards the 
attainment of the far more exalted end 
at which it aims.” 


1 The reserve, involved in the very 
notion of a Miracle , with which the 
Scripture narrative has treated the 
modus operandi here, as in the case of 
all other exhibitions of divine power, 
has not been respected by either the 
assailants or the defenders of Inspira¬ 
tion. Thus, a very amiable writer, 
M. Gaussen, undertakes to explain the 
miracle before us: “It is easy to un¬ 
derstand that if God, in the day of the 
battle of Beth-horon, had employed 
two-thirds of a minute to arrest, by brief 
and successive retardations, the rotation 
of our globe,” &c. On which he adds: 
“ It will, perhaps, here be objected 
that the rotation of the earth at Beth- 
horon is twenty-seven times more rapid 
than that of a steam-carriage on a rail¬ 
road. It is true :—but since the force 
of retardation necessary to overcome a 
given impulsion, is in inverse propor¬ 
tion to the time it occupies, the miracle 
would be accomplished in eighteen 
minutes. Let us suppose, then, eighteen 
minutes, instead of forty seconds, to 
completely arrest the movement of the 
earth at the voice of Joshua ; and then 
‘ the warring armies, instead of being 
swept as chaff before the tempest,* 
would no more feel what was going on 
than do, at present, thousands of rail¬ 
road travellers, when stopping at the 
assigned stations.” M. Gaussen enters 
still more deeply into the successive 
steps of the procedure : “Let us sup¬ 
pose a double concussion communi- 
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between Bevel&tion and Inspiration 1 to which I have so often ad¬ 
verted ; and of which this example of Joshua's miracle is perhaps 
the most striking illustration. It is assumed by the objector,— 
and in this assumption lies the whole strength of his argument,— 
that the inspired language of Scripture was directly communi¬ 
cated to its writers by the Holy Ghost: that is to say, its several 
statements, whether historical or doctrinal, are assumed to be the 
result of an immediate infusion of both words and thoughts into 
the minds of the human agents who composed the different parts 
of the Bible. In short, the objection before us rests upon the sup¬ 
position that the passage, against which it is directed, is not the 
inspired narrative of an historical event faithfully related as an 
eyewitness must have related it; but that it was designed to be 
an express impartation of scientific knowledge revealed by the 
Most High. Hero the remark above adverted to, that Scripture 
does not teach matters of science, comes in with all its force:— 
not, indeed, to explain how the language of Joshua may be re¬ 
conciled with the language of Philosophy; but to explain why 
we are not to regard his language as a special revelation, com¬ 
municating the results of future discoveries.* 


cated to the earth, above and below its 
centre, in two opposite and parallel 
directions; and it will be explained 
how rotation on its axis may have been 
suspended, without its progressive mo¬ 
tion being at all affected.”— Thcopneus- 
tia, p. 174, &c. 

1 See supra , p. 27. 

2 There is yet another class of “dis¬ 
crepancies ” which Spinoza was, I be¬ 
lieve, the first to urge against the 
authority of Scripture ; and the same 
objection has been lately pressed, with 
the same object, by Mr. F. W. New¬ 
man (“ Phases of Faith,” p. 147). It 
has been even advanced, as follows, by 
Mr. Morell: “ Once more we may refer 
to discrepancies in reasoning, in defini¬ 
tion, and in other purely formal and 
logical processes. By those who have 
most closely analysed the trains of 


thought which we have in the Apos¬ 
tolic writings, and especially those of 
S. Paul, it is well understood how great 
the difficulty often is to reconcile par¬ 
ticular definitions and passing argu¬ 
ments with logical order and consis¬ 
tency. To some it might, doubtless, 
seem very irreverent to speak of errors 
in reasoning as occurring in the sacred 
writings; but the irreverence, if there 
be any, really lies on the part of those 
who deny their possibility. We have 
already shown that to speak of Logic, 
as such, being inspired, is a sheer ab¬ 
surdity. The process either of defining 
or of reasoning requires simply the em¬ 
ployment of the formal laws of thought, 
the accuracy of which can be in no way 
affected by any amount of inspiration 
whatever.”— Philos, of Pel., p. 173. The 
distinction between Revelation and In- 
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I have paused upon this particular objection longer, perhaps, 
than its intrinsic weight may have appeared to demand or de¬ 
serve, because it has enabled me to introduce some observations 
which will facilitate the just apprehension of a topic of growing 
importance, and to which every year that passes by adds a graver 
interest:—I mean the connexion, in general, between the results 
of scientific discovery and the statements of Scripture. It is a 
fact of common notoriety, that men have not yet ceased to feel 
alarm for the truths of Religion. Let us only bear in mind the 
spirit with which any progress in the Philosophy of Nature is 
received. Take, for example, the case of Astronomy, which 
opens to our view the boundless regions of space; or of Geology, 
which discloses to our understanding the boundless regions of 
time. The history of Galileo illustrates the difficulties with 
which the former has had to struggle. The memory of living 
men attests the opposition encountered by the latter r 1 an oppo¬ 
sition which—it is not going too far to aver—has not as yet dis- 


spiration indicates one of the mistakes 
involved in this statement. On Mr. 
Morell’s principles it must be equally 
absurd to speak of “ inspired history ** 
as of “inspired logic.** It may, with 
equal truth be said of one, as of the 
other, that its accuracy “ can be in no 
way affected by any amount of inspira¬ 
tion whatever.** But the following pro¬ 
found remarks point out the radical 
fallacy of any attempt to analyse the 
reasoning of Scripture by the ordi¬ 
nary rules of Logic : “ Inspired teach¬ 
ing (explain it how we may) seems 
comparatively indifferent to (what seems 
to us so peculiarly important) close 
logical connexion, and the intellectual 
symmetry of doctrines .... The ne¬ 
cessity of confuting gainsayers at times 
forced one of the greatest of His 
[Christ’s] inspired servants, S. Paul, to 
prosecute continuous argument; yet 
even with him how abrupt are the tran¬ 
sitions, how intricate the connexion, 
how much is conveyed by assumptions 


suck as Inspiration alone can make, 
without any violation of the canons of 
reasoning— for with it alone as¬ 
sertion is argument . . . The same 
may be said of some passages of S. John, 
supposed to have been similarly occa¬ 
sioned. Inspiration has ever left to 
human Reason the filling up of its out¬ 
lines, the careful connexion of its more 
isolated truths. The two are as the 
lightning of Heaven, brilliant, pene¬ 
trating, far-flashing, abrupt— compared 
with the feebler but continuous illumi¬ 
nation of some earthly beacon."—Pro¬ 
fessor Archer-Butler, On Developmcui, 
p. 245. In other words, Mr. Morell’s 
criticism on the Logic of Scripture as¬ 
sumes that Scripture is not inspired. 
But see infra. Appendix R, the truly 
philosophical principles laid down on 
this subject by Mr. J. S. Mill. 

1 It is important, however, to bear in 
mind that objections to Geology as a 
science , have not originated with the 
friends of Religion. Voltaire denied the 
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appeared. Strange, indeed, that such misconceptions should 
still prevail as to the respective provinces of Science and Beli- 
gion! The great founder of the Inductive Philosophy has from 
the first raised his warning voice in deprecation of the error: 
“The unskilfulness of certain Theologians,” observed Lord 
Bacon, “would exclude the study of all Philosophy, however 
guarded. Some entertain a latent fear lest they might intrude 
into Divine Mysteries by penetrating too deeply into the secrets 
of Nature. Others conceive that by remaining ignorant of the 
means, the effects can be more easily ascribed to the agency of 
God. Others, again, apprehend that changes in Philosophy 
may produce results injurious to religion. While a fourth class 
seems alarmed lest researches into Nature’s laws shall bring to 
light what may subvert or weaken their faith. These two latter 
apprehensions,” continues this great writer, “ appear to us to 
savour of a wisdom altogether animal:—as if, in the recesses of 
their breasts, men mistrusted the certainty of Religion; and, 
therefore, feared that danger impends from a search after 
Truth .” 1 

With reference to this supposed variance between the con¬ 
clusions of Science and the received interpretation of Scripture , 2 


existence of fossils, lest he should be 
compelled to admit the fact of the De¬ 
luge :—“As the readiest way of shaking 
this article of faith, he endeavoured to 
inculcate scepticism as to the real na¬ 
ture of such shells, and to recall from 
contempt the exploded dogma of the 
16th century, that they were sports of 
nature.”—Lyell’s Principles of Geology, 
8th ed., p. 56. Or, shifting his ground 
to suit the apprehension of the vulgar, 
he maintained that the shells collected 
in the Alps were no doubt real shells, 
but that they were “Eastern species 
which had fallen from the hats of pil¬ 
grims coming from Syria.”— Ibid. “ It 
is interesting and instructive to ob¬ 
serve,” remarks an able writer in the 
“Christian Remembrancer” for July, 
1849, “ how speedily and entirely unbe¬ 


lievers changed their views of Geology. 
It was soon w'hispered that geological 
phenomena seemed to indicate that the 
antiquity of the globe was much greater 
than that attributed by the Mosaic ac¬ 
count to the human race .... In Mr. 
Brydone’s * Tour through Sicily and 
Malta in 1770,’ eight years before the 
death of Voltaire, the immense anti¬ 
quity of the globe, as proved by the 
geological phenomena of ^Etna, is 
treated of with a radiant satisfaction 
which is hardly exceeded when he de¬ 
scants upon the profligacy of the Sici¬ 
lian monks or knights of Malta.”—p. 
228. 

1 “ Novum Organum,” lib. i. Aphor. 
89. 

* “ When men had conceived the oc¬ 
currences of the Sacred Narrative in a 
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it is entirely overlooked by those to whose minds such a result 
presents a difficulty, that the constant recurrence of apparent 
contradictions between the observed facts of every progressive 
science, and the sense which we are in the habit of attaching to 
the statements of the Bible, seems, beforehand, almost a matter 
of certainty. This has already been the case with Astronomy, 
Geology, Ethnology:—we may expect it in the continued investi¬ 
gation of these sciences; and, no doubt, the same will occur in 
other cases also. There are some—and these persons Bacon has 
described—who take alarm at every investigation in Natural 
Philosophy. To the minds of such men, the theory of Nebulae, 
started by philosophers, suggests a doubt of the creation of the 
world by God; the truth of the Mosaic narrative appears to 
waver before the facts of Geology; the descent of man from one 
original stock seems impugned by an examination into the his¬ 
tory of nations. To all such apprehensions one only answer 
can be given. “ No one Truth can be contradictory to any 
other Truth.” The question which we must settle, in the first 
instance, and on its own peculiar evidence , is—Does the Bible 
come from God? And if it be Divine (and therefore true), 
“ then is it certain, demonstrably certain—that no fact in the 
universe,—in heaven above, or earth beneath, or in the waters 
or the rocks under the earth,—can by possibility be really in¬ 
consistent with it .” 1 Hence, the conclusion which Theologian 
and Philosopher alike must admit is simply this :—Let each in¬ 
quirer produce his results; the one from God’s words in His 
Scriptures, the other from God’s acts in His Creation : a and should 


particular manner, they could not rea¬ 
dily and willingly adopt a new mode of 
conception; and all attempts to recom¬ 
mend to them such novelties, they re¬ 
sisted as attacks upon the sacredness of 
the Narrative. They had clothed their 
belief of the workings of Providence in 
certain images; and they clung to those 
images with the persuasion that, with¬ 
out them, their belief could not sub¬ 
sist . . . The most memorable instance 
of a struggle of this kind is to be found 


in the circumstances which attended the 
introduction of the Heliocentric Theory 
of Copernicus."—Whewell, PhUos . of 
the Induct. Sciences , vol. i. p. 685. 

1 I here avail myself of the very 
forcible argument of the writer in the 
11 Christian Remembrancer,” already re¬ 
ferred to, ioc. cit., pp. 332-334. 

* “Other apparent difficulties arise 
from the accounts given in the Scrip¬ 
tures of the first origin of the world in 
which we live : for example, Light is 
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any inconsistency present itself, it is either because the pages of 
Inspiration do not really say what the former supposes ; l or else 
because the theory of the latter is founded upon an imperfect or 
erroneous induction. On such a principle, the Philosopher may 
be invited to collect his facts, and to build up his theory, undis¬ 
mayed by any alarm lest his conclusions shall contravene a single 
truth of Beligion: while it becomes the duty of the Divine,—a 
duty increasing in its obligation as Science advances,—in the 
first place, to qualify himself to understand and appreciate snch 
conclusions; and when the evidence on which they rest shall 
have been weighed and accepted, the next duty of Theology is 
to compare the results with the preconceived opinions of reli¬ 
gious men; and, should they be found not to agree, to examine 
how this discrepancy is to be set right, and to teach in what 
other way the face of the world and the words of God may l>e 
shown to be—as when rightly understood, they must, of necessity 
be—perfectly harmonious. Nor can it for a moment be main¬ 
tained that such endeavours to readjust our interpretation of 
the language of Holy Scripture can derogate from its supreme 


represented as created before the Sun. 
With regard to difficulties of this kind, 
it appears that we may derive some in* 
struction from the result to which we 
were led in the last chapter ;—namely, 
that in the sciences which trace the pro¬ 
gress of natural occurrences, we can in 
no case go back to an origin, but in 
every instance appear to find ourselves 
separated from it by a state of things, 
and an order of events, of a kind alto¬ 
gether different from those which come 
under our experience. The thread of 
induction respecting the natural course 
of the world snaps in our fingers, when 
we try to ascertain where its beginning 
is. Since, then, Science can teach us 
nothing positive respecting the begin¬ 
ning of things, she can neither contra¬ 
dict nor confirm what is taught by 
Scripture on that subject; and thus, as 
it is unworthy timidity in the lover of 


Scripture to fear contradiction, so is it 
ungrounded presumption to look for 
confirmation in such cases.”—Whewell, 
loc. tit.) p. 687. 

1 For example:—In one of Mr. Chap¬ 
man’s publications, entitled, “ The He¬ 
brew Cosmogony,” the author, drawing 
all his inferences from the most literal 
construction of the English translation 
of the Hebrew text, observes : “Thus, 
between indolent surmises and absurd 
theories, the world has (with few ex¬ 
ceptions) permitted itself to be blind to 
the fact that Moses* narrative is entirely 
at variance with existing phenomena ; 
and that that error is one of the most 
vital importance, affecting the proof of 
his inspiration”—p. 9 : and the writer 
concludes with the remark : “ Whether 
these objections affect the evidence for 
the inspiration of the preceptive and 
prophetic portions of the Old Testa- 
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authority. A remark of Bishop Butler 1 with reference to “ the 
scheme of Scripture / 1 holds equally true with reference to its 
interpretation—if we only substitute * the facts of Science 1 for 
‘ the events of History: * “ Nor is it at all incredible, that a Book 
which has been so long in the possession of mankind should con¬ 
tain many truths as yet undiscovered. For all the same pheno¬ 
mena, and the same faculties of investigation from which such 
great discoveries in natural knowledge have been made in the 
present and last age, were equally in the possession of mankind 
several thousand years before. And possibly it may be in¬ 
tended that ‘ events/ as they come to pass, should open and ascer¬ 
tain the meaning of several parts of Scripture.” * It may be well, 
too, to note that the same objections which have been advanced 
against inquiring into the laws of Nature have been equally 
urged even against inquiries into the text of Scripture. When 
Dr. Kennicott commenced his labours on the text of the Old 


ment is quite another question.” Or, 
to take the less offensive statement of 
Mr. Morell: “Under this head we 
may refer to the acknowledged (?) dis¬ 
crepancies between some of the Scrip¬ 
tural statements and scientific truth. 
The account of the Creation, for exam¬ 
ple, as given in the Book of Genesis, 
is by no means easily reconcilable 
(viewed as a scientific account) with 
the most palpable facts of Geology. 
We do not doubt but that ingenuity 
may smooth down one expression, and 
give a broad meaning to another, and 
after all may bring out a tolerable case 
of consistency; but still it is impossible 
to say that, as a scientific view of the 
creation of the world, the Book of 
Genesis would convey at all the same 
impression to the mind of any ordinary 
reader as do the results of geological 
research .”—Philosophy of Religion , p. 
170. To this class of objections the 
following remarks suggest the true an¬ 
swer : “ The Sacred Narrative, in some 
of its earliest portions, speaks of natu¬ 


ral objects and occurrences respecting 
them. In the very beginning of the 
course of the world, we may readily 
believe (indeed, as we have seen in the 
last chapter, our scientific researches 
lead us to believe) that such occurrences 
were very different from anything which 
now takes place; different to an extent 
and in a manner which we cannot esti¬ 
mate. Now, the narrative must speak 
of objects and occurrences in the words 
and phrases which have derived their 
meaning from their application to the 
existing natural state of things. When 
applied to an initial supernatural state, 
therefore, these words and phrases can¬ 
not help being to us obscure and mys¬ 
terious, perhaps ambiguous and seem¬ 
ingly contradictory.”—Whewell, loc. 
cil. t p. 684. 

1 “ Analogy,” Part ii. ch. iii. 

* Cassiodorus observes: Nequaquam 
vobis modernos expositores interdico. 
Caute tainen quaerendos esse Catholi- 
cos ; quoniam accessu tempo rum multis 
noriter gratia Divinitatis infunditur, 
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Testament, all the world was in commotion ; and it was appre¬ 
hended that Christianity itself would be sorely shaken. But 
men's fears were soon appeased : l they were amazed at the trivial 
and easily explicable variations which the Hebrew manuscripts 
presentedso trivial indeed are they, that they have almost 
ceased to possess any interest in the eyes of critics.* 

What Religion, then, has to fear is not the most searching 
criticism of the contents of Scripture ; s not any fundamental 
inquiry into the laws of physical phenomena ; not the fullest ex¬ 
amination of every vestige upon the field of Nature left by the 
footsteps of Time;—her true source of alarm is the danger to 
their faith which those persons must encounter who content 


quae forsitan priscis doctoribus cselata 
monstratur .”—De Ins tit, Div. Liter., 

c. viii. t. ii. p. 544* 

1 Dr. Moses Stuart observes : “ In 
the Hebrew MSS. that have been ex¬ 
amined, some 800,000 various readings 
actually occur as to the Hebrew conso¬ 
nants. How many as to the vowel 
points and accents, no man knows. 
But at the same time it is equally true, 
that all these taken together do not 
change or materially affect any impor¬ 
tant point of doctrine, precept, or even 
history. A great proportion, indeed 
the mass of variations in Hebrew MSS. 
when minutely scanned, amount to 
nothing more thau the difference in 
spelling a multitude of English words 
[c.g., yp, or ^>fp; as honor or honour ] 
.... Indeed one may travel through 
the immense desert (so I can hardly 
help naming it) of Kennicott and De 
Rossi, and (if I may venture to speak in 
homely phrase) not find game enough 
to be worth the hunting. So completely 
is this chase given up by recent critics 
on the Hebrew Scriptures, that a refer¬ 
ence to either of these famous collators 
of MSS. who once created a great sen¬ 
sation among philologers is rarely to be 
found .”—On the Old Test. Canon , p. 
169. 


* " When the learned and pious Ben- 
gel published his New Testament, with 
all the various readings which he had 
been able to discover, there were many 
anxious minds which thought that an 
entirely New Testament would in the 
end come forth, if one were to gather 
together all the various readings. They 
thought it would be better to leave 
things as they were. But mark 
although 40,000 various readings were 
discovered in the ancient MSS., yet 
there was nothing altered in the New 
Testament.”—Olshausen, Die Echtheit 
des N. T. t s. 4 “ De Millenis lectioni- 
bus Codicum MSS. observetur hie oc- 
casione, maximam earum partem nihil 
aliud esse, nisi diversam pronuncia- 
tionem librariorum, at et e, ot et 1 , pne- 
ter caetera promiscue pronunciantium.” 
—L. C. Valckenaer (quoted by Bishop 
Wordsworth, ‘-'The Four Gospels.” 
Pref. p. xxiv.). 

* The .chronology of the Old Testa¬ 
ment affords to a class of modem writers 
—especially “ Egyptologers”— an ex¬ 
tensive field on which the resources of 
“criticism” may be displayed. We 
are asked to give up the records of 
Scripture, and to accept in their stead 
the monuments of Egypt. The follow¬ 
ing specimen of the substitute thus 
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themselves with superficial information, or partial knowledge. 
Scripture has never anything to apprehend from the results of 
any branch of Science: a semblance of investigation and half- 
learned sciolism alone can represent its great truths in a dis¬ 
advantageous light. They who seek in the announcements of 
Scripture for positive information on matters appertaining to 
Natural Science will, indeed, ever seek in vain. For those, on 
the other hand,* who, while they venture not to deliver physical 
doctrines as the teaching of Revelation , 1 recognize the undoubted 


supremacy of that Revelation 

offered may suffice : According to Dr. 
Lepsius, we must “ recognize, as a ne¬ 
cessary conclusion, that only about 
ninety years intervened from the en¬ 
trance of Jacob, to the Exodus of Moses, 
and about as much from the entrance 
of Abraham into Canaan, to Jacob’s 
Exodus; so that from Abraham to 
Moses only about 1S0, or, if we wish to 
make the most of it, 215 years passed, 
which alone, according to the present 
calculation, are reckoned from Abra¬ 
ham to Jacob .”—Letters from Egypt , 
Homer’s transl., p. 475. According to 
Baron Bunsen (“ iEgyptens Stelle in d. 
Weltgesch.,” B. iv., Gotha, 1856), the 
Israelites did not immigrate into Egypt 
under the reign of Sethosis, the grand¬ 
father of Menephthah (Menephthah is 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus),—which is 
the conclusion of Dr. Lepsius,—“but, 
under the actual, historical Sesostris of 
the old kingdom, a Sesortosis.”—s. 439. 
That Joseph governed Egypt under 
Sesortosis I., not Sesortosis II, or III., 
as he had formerly thought, Bunsen 
considers proved by the discovery of 
Mr. Birch, who has deciphered, as 
follows, the sepulchral inscription of the 
governor Amenemha, given by Lepsius 
in his “ Denkm. d. Preuss. Sendung,” 
iv. 122 :—“ When under Sesortosis I. 
the great famine prevailed in Egypt, in 
all other districts, there was com in 


in its own province,—for those 

mine.”—s. 416. And Bunsen concludes 
“that the period of the residence [of 
the Israelites] in Egypt was 1434years: 
viz., from 2747 = the ninth year of 
Sesortosis I., until 1314 = the eleventh 
year of Menephthah.”—s. 440. “ Egyp- 
tology,” writes Sir G. C. Lewis, in his 
“Historical Survey of the Astronomy 
of the Ancients” (London, 1862), “has 
a historical method of its own. It re¬ 
cognizes none of the ordinary rules of 
evidence; the extent of its demands upon 
our credulity is almost unbounded” 
(p. 368). “ Bunsen’s work on Egypt 

is a book of metamorphoses. By his 
method, Agamemnon or Achilles might 
be identified with Alexander the Great, 
Pompey might be identified with Casar, 
and Hannibal with Scipio” (p.372). 
" It may be feared that the future dis¬ 
coveries of the Egyptologists will be 
attended with results as worthless and 
uncertain as those which have hitherto 
attended their ill-requited and barren 
labours” (p. 396). 

1 “ By delivering physical doctrines 
as the teaching of Revelation, Religion 
may lose much, but cannot gain any¬ 
thing. This maxim of practical wisdom 
has often been urged by Christian 
writers. Thus S. Augustine says (lib. 1. 
De Genesi, c. xviii.): * In obscure mat¬ 
ters and things far removed from our 
senses, if we read anything, even in 
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who thus take up the “ Oracles of God” with integrity and ho¬ 
nesty (and, again to use the words of Bishop Butler, “ Religion 
presupposes this as much, and in the same sense, as speaking to 
a man presupposes he understands the language in which you 
speak”),—for all such inquirers the Bible will ever possess the 
peculiarity of meeting every want, and appeasing every difficulty. 
In its pages every longing of our nature, the most superficial and 
the most profound, will find satisfaction. Here provision has been 
made alike for the tender susceptibility of the child, and the ma¬ 
ture intellect of manhood: and whatever shadow our imperfect 
knowledge may allow, for the present, to rest upon certain of its 
statements, the Mourner will still find solace in the songs of 
Sion, and Philosophy still drink wisdom from the parables of 
Galilee. It is true, as I have said, that all difficulties may not 
have been removed which the enemies of Christianity have 
started: nevertheless, the marvellous success with which most 
of them have already been met, must convince any fair mind that 
such as still remain are not insurmountable; and that here, if 
anywhere, it befits our weakness “ to be thankful and to wait .” 1 
The supercilious philosophy which refuses to Religion this jus¬ 
tice,—which scorns to “ conciliate the finger and the tongue of 
God, His works and His word,”*—must answer, as best it may, 
the demand of the Most High : “ Where wast thou when I laid 


the divine Scripture, which may pro¬ 
duce diverse opinions without damaging 
the faith which we cherish, let us not 
rush headlong by positive assertion to 
either the one opinion or the other; 
lest, when a more thorough discussion 
has shown the opinion which we had 
adopted to be false, our faith may fall 
with it: and we should be found con¬ 
tending, not for the doctrine of the 
Sacred Scriptures, but for our own; 
endeavouring to make our doctrine to 
be that of the Scriptures, instead of 
taking the doctrine of the Scriptures to 
be ours.* ”—Wheweil, loc. ci/., p. 693. 

1 Mr. Westcott, loc. cit., p. 133, 
quotes the words of Origen : dctpaXtt 


ofo rb irefHfilyeiv rfy Ipfirjpetap roO 
eafaviGTOv \6yov. — Philocalia. 

* “ We may add, as a further reason 
for mutual forbearance in such cases, 
that the true interests of both parties 
are the same. The man of Science is 
concerned, no less than any other per¬ 
son, in the truth and import of the di¬ 
vine dispensation ; the religious than, 
no less than the man of Science, is, t>7 
the nature of his intellect, incapable of 
believing two contradictory declara¬ 
tions. Hence they have both alike a 
need for understanding the Scripture in 
some way in which it shall be consist¬ 
ent with their understanding of Nature. 
It is for their common advantage to 
P P 
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the foundations of the earth ? Declare if thou hast understand¬ 
ing .” 1 The Christian, on the other hand, fearlessly accepts the 
source of divine knowledge which has been vouchsafed to him. 
In the pages of Scripture he recognizes the record of imperishable 
Truth ; and as he shrinks from no inquiry, so he challenges all 
examination . 2 His sole demand is, justice in the conduct of this 
inquiry, and due qualifications on the part of those who enter on 
this examination. He knows that every assault which has marked 
the course of nineteen hundred years has hut served to strengthen 
the bulwarks of his belief; and that above the chaos of human 
systems, and the wreck of philosophical speculation, the light of 
Inspiration shines more brightly than ever. Earthly dynas¬ 
ties have passed away, while the Kingdom of Christ has bnt 
enlarged its borders. Empires have crumbled into ruins, bnt 
the Religion of the Cross shows no symptoms of decrepitude. 
Under the banner of that Cross will yet be signalized the fur¬ 
ther triumphs of the Church of God : and unfailing as that 
Church Herself are those Divine Institutes which are intrusted 
to Her charge, and which contain Her Commission. “Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away”— 
is the assurance of the Church’s Head. And, although philoso¬ 
phers object, or critics cavil, or unbelievers scorn, the Christian 
calmly abides the issue, with a confidence “ strong as Faith, and 
patient as Time.” 

conciliate, as Kepler says, the finger and 
the tongue of God, His works and His 
word.”—Whewell, loc. cit. t p. 695. 

1 Job xxxviii. 4. 

* “ Who loves not Knowledge ? Who 
shall rail 

Against her beauty ? May she mix 
With men and prosper! . . . . 

“Half-grown as yet, a child, and 
vain— 

She cannot fight the fear of death. 


What is she, cut from love ind 
faith, 

But some wild Pallas from the 
brain 

" Of Demons? fiery hot to bunt 
AU barriers in her onward race 
For power. Let her know her 
place; 

She is the second, not the first.” 

In Mcmariam, cxiii. 
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APPENDIX A. 

FICHTE. 

(Lecture I. —Page 4.) 

14 TT is needless,” observes a rationalistic writer, 44 to prove the neces- 
1 sity of a Revelation. For if Reason allow that a Revelation is 
possible, f Theology has merely to adduce the historical proof that God 
has revealed himself.” 1 To prove the possibility of such a communi¬ 
cation from the Divine Being is the Problem which Fichte undertakes 
to solve; and, in entering upon his At Attempt at a Criticism of all 
Revelation,” he sets out from an analysis of the actual state and 
constitution of man—his faculties and his susceptibilities. 

The result of this analysis differs but little, if at all, from the fol¬ 
lowing description given by Bishop Butler:— 44 Together with the 
general principle of moral understanding we have, in our inward 
frame, various affections towards particular external objects. These 
affections are naturally, and of right, subject to the government of the 
moral principle, as to the occasions upon which they may be gratified; 
as to the times, degrees, and manner, in which the objects of them 
may be pursued : but then the principle of virtue can neither excite 
them, nor prevent their being excited. On the contrary, they are 
naturally felt when the objects of them are present to the mind, not 
only before all consideration whether they can be obtained by lawful 
means, but after it is found they cannot.”— Analogy, Part i. ch. v. 

Fichte opens his 44 Criticism” by laying down a 44 Theory of the Will, 
as preparation, in general, for a deduction of Religion” (§ 2). 44 The 
determining one's self, with the consciousness of our own activity, to 
produce a conception is called will (Wollen): the power to determine 
one's self, with this consciousness of the self activity, is called thepower 
of desire (Begehrungs-Vermbgen). This will is distinguished from the 
power of desire, as the actual from the possible” 44 There must be a 

1 Bretsclmeider, “ Handbuch der Dogmatik,” B. L s. 210. 
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medium which is capable of being determined, on the one hand, by the 
conception to which the subject is but passively related; and on the 
other, by spontaneity, the consciousness of which is the exclusive cha¬ 
racter of all will. This medium we name propension (den Trieb).* 
“That which existing in the subject-mattet* of the sensation determines 
the propension we name agreeable; and the propension, bo far as it is 
thereby determined, we name the sensuous (sinnlichen) propension p 
(s• 5)- 

The higher power of desire—the object of which is the idea of what 
is absolutely right —is to be distinguished from the lower. To the for¬ 
mer no object is given s —it gives to itself its object: to the latter its ob¬ 
ject must be given. The former is absolutely independent; the latter k 
in many respects, merely passive. That this higher power of desire 
which is merely a power , should produce a willing as an actual process 
of the mind, something further is required ; and that the determination 
of the will in finite creatures should be possible, a certain medium must 
be pointed out. This is called th z feeling of respect (das Gefiihl der 
Achtung), which is, as it were, the point in which the rational and sen¬ 
suous natures of finite beings inwardly combine. It is therefore a per¬ 
fectly just maxim of morality, “ Respect thyselfand hence we see 
why minds which are not ignoble, prize the approval of our own hearts 
far higher than the plaudits of a universe. The self-respect, as an active 
propension determining the will is called moral interest: which must 
necessarily be accompanied by a feeling of pleasure. Respect (Achtung) 
is the earliest feeling which, displaying itself in every man, is not to 
be explained by his whole sensuous nature, and immediately points 
to his connexion with a higher world. The sensuous propension, on 
the one hand, and the purely moral propension, on the other, hold 
the scales in the human will; the pleasure arising from the submis¬ 
sion of the former to the Law imposed by the latter is a spark of the 
Deity within us, and a pledge that we are of His race (s. 25). 

The Moral law demands supremacy within us. According to its 
prohibition, or non-prohibition, a propension is allowable or the re¬ 
verse. “ The Moral Law, if it shall not contradict itself, and cease to 
be a Law, must maintain the rights imparted by itself:—it must con¬ 
sequently, exercise not only command, but absolute rule over Nature. 
This cannot take place in beings who are themselves passively affected 
by Nature,—but in a Being only Who, in all respects independently, 
determines Nature; in Whose Person are united moral necessity, and 
absolute physical freedom. This Being we name God ” (s. 41). 
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virtue of the demands of the Moral Law, God must produce perfect 
congruence between morality and the happiness of finite rational 
beings. “ The determinations in the idea of God (which Reason, prac¬ 
tically determined by the injunctions of morality, has laid down) are 
—(i.) Those presented by His very idea, viz., that He is determined 
wholly and solely by the Moral Law(i.e., the demand of the practical 
Reason on Him is not a command but a Law ; it is with respect to 
Him not imperative, but constitutive) \ and—(2.) Those which belong 
to Him, so far as relates to the possibility of finite moral beings; on 
account of which possibility we were just now obliged to assume His 
existence. The former represent God as the most perfect Holiness :— 
as the Alone-Happy, because He is the Alone-Holy. Hence, He 
represents the Highest Good, —the attained end of the practical Rea¬ 
son,— the possibility of which was Reason’s postulate. The latter 
represent Him as the Supreme Ruler of the world by moral laws; the 
Judge of all rational spirits. The former regard Him in, and for, Him¬ 
self, according to His Being ; and He thereby appears the most per¬ 
fect observer of the Moral Law : the latter, according to the operations 
of this Being upon other moral natures, by virtue of which He is the 
highest executor of the requirements of the Moral Law ; and there¬ 
fore a Legislator. Hence we get a Theology (which we must have 
in order not to place in contradiction our theoretical convictions and 
the practical determinations of our will); but not as yet a Religion, 
which itself, in turn, might, as Cause, exert an influence upon this 
determination of the will. Theology is mere science : Religion, as 
its very name imports ( religio ), is that which binds us ; and this, too, 
more powerfully than we were bound without it ” (s. 46). Theology 
becomes religion, when the propositions assumed to determine our 
will by means of the Law of Reason operate practically upon us, in 
consequence of the further motive that such is God’s command. 

The Moral Law in us contains the law of God to us ; and is, accord¬ 
ing to its matter. His Law. We have still to inquire whether it is also 
His Law, according to its form: that is, whether it has been pro- 
mulged by Him, and as His. In other words :—“ Has God really 
promulged His Law to us ? Can we point out a fact which proves 
itself to be such a promulgation?” (s. 71). The problem to be solved, 
therefore, is—“ Has God announced Himself to us as a Moral Legis¬ 
lator ? and, how has He done so ?” This is conceivable in two ways. 
God has promulged His Law either in us, as moral beings, in our 
rational nature; or in a way exterior to that nature. There are, 
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therefore, two principles of Religion :—the principle of the superna¬ 
tural within us; and the principle of the supernatural without us. 
A Religion based upon the former is called Natural Religion: if 
based upon the latter, it is called Revealed Religion. “Accord¬ 
ing to the second principle, the announcement of the Legislator 
without us either sends us back to our own rational nature, and 
the entire Revelation, expressed in words, merely says : ‘ God is the 
Legislator5 the Law written in your hearts is His ;*—or, it prescribes 
to us, in a special manner, God’s Law once more, in the same way in 
which it makes Him known as Legislator. In the case of a Revela¬ 
tion given in concreto , there is no reason why both may not take place” 
(s. 79). (Compare Butler, “ Analogy,” Part ii. ch. i.) 

u Revelation, according to its form, is a kind of making known (eine 
Art von Bekanntmachung); and everything which holds good of this 
its species holds good also of it Of all ‘ making known* there are two 
internal conditions : via. (1), the something which is made known, the 
subject-matter (der Stoff) ; and (2) the manner in which it is made 
known, the form of the * making known.* The external conditions 
are also twofold a person who makes known, and one to whom it 
is made known. That which is made known is made known only 
because I knew it not before. Knowledge which is possible a priori^ 
is developed, or pointed out, not made known: it is only knowledge 
which is possible a posteriori , that is made known.” Hence it fol¬ 
lows that we must exclude from the idea of Revelation all possible 
instruction and knowledge derived from a contemplation of the world 
of sense. “ Revelation is therefore a perception which is wrought in 
us by God, in conformity with the idea of some instruction to be given 
us thereby, as its end or object.” As to the logical possibility of this 
notion there can be no doubt. Its physical possibility is founded upon 
the postulate of the Moral Law that a free intelligent being can be a 
cause in the world of sense, in conformity with an idea of the end to 
be effected. But how shall we know that God has thus wrought a 
certain perception in us ? 

Although we cannot penetrate the notion of a Revelation on the 
side of its form; the idea of Religion enables us to attain to it on 
the side of its matter (s. 96). 

If the existence of finite moral beings—that is, beings who besides 
the Moral Law are likewise subject to laws of Nature—be assumed, we 
may anticipate that the operations of these two causalities (whose laws 
are reciprocally quite independent of each other) will fall into collision 
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in determining the will of such beings. “ If such beings shall not in 
this case become quite incapable of morality, their sensuous (sinnliche) 
nature must be determined by impulses of sense to allow itself to be 
determined by the Moral Law.” The sole purely moral impulse is the 
inward holiness of Right (des Rechts). This holiness, by virtue of a 
postulate of the pure practical Reason, exists in God in concreto: He 
is, therefore, the Legislator of all rational beings; and must, therefore, 
announce Himself to them, and His will as their law, in the world of 
sense. Now the world of sense does not contain an announcement of 
this taw-giving holiness. “God must, therefore, announce Himself to 
those beings in the world of sense as Legislator, by means of a special 
phenomenon expressly designed for this purpose and for them. And 
since God is determined by the Moral Law to forward by all moral 
means the highest possible morality in all rational beings, we may 
expect, if such beings exist, that He will avail Himself of those 
means, if they be physically possible. This deduced idea is really 
the idea of Revelation :—that is, the idea of a phenomenon produced 
in the world of sense by the causality of God, whereby He announces 
Himself as moral Legislator” (s. 106). 

“ In deducing the notion of Revelation from the practical principles 
of Reason, the fact was assumed a priori that there can be moral beings 
in whom the Moral Law loses its causality for ever , or only in certain 
cases . The Moral Law claims a causality over the higher power ofdesire ,, 
in order to determine the will; and over the lower , in order to produce 
the perfect freedom of the moral subject from the constraint of the im¬ 
pulse of Nature. If the former kind of causality be removed, the will 
to recognize and obey the Law is wanting: if the latter only be hindered, 
man, however good his will may be, is too weak actually to practise the 
good that he wills. The empirical possibility of this hypothesis, if 
proved, answers the question, Why was a Revelation needed? and why 
could not man make shift with Natural Religion alone?” (s. 112). The 
highest moral perfection of man (impossible to be determined a priori as 
existing in any individual man, and in the present state of humanity 
improbable) is that pure religion of Reason which waits for no demand 
of God to obey Him; but only for permission to look up to Him with 
willing obedience. The second degree of moral perfection (which is 
the foundation of Natural Religion) is that in which Reason seeks for 
proof of the notion of God, as moral Legislator; and finds it in the 
idea of Him as Creator of the world. The lowest fall of rational beings 
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with respect to morality is when not even the will exists to recognize 
and obey a moral law* 

In each of these cases Religion is required. In the first , to satisfy the 
emotion of reverence and gratitude towards the Supreme Being ; in the 
second, to add a new weight to the authority of the Moral Law; in the 
third, to produce the will to acknowledge that Law. This religion can 
attain to humanity thus constituted, only by the way in which every¬ 
thing reaches it which it conceives, or by which it allows itself to be 
determined:—viz., by the senses. “ Humanity may fall so deeply into 
moral degradation, that it is not to be brought back to morality by any 
other means than by Religion; and to Religion by any other means 
than by the senses. A religion which shall take effect upon such men 
can no otherwise be founded than immediately upon divine authority. 
Since God cannot will that any moral being should feign (erdichte) 
such an authority, He Himself it must be who confers it upon such a 
religion” (p. 134). But upon what can God found this authority? 
Clearly not upon a Sublimity for which men have no sense and no reve¬ 
rence ; nor yet upon His Holiness, for this were to presuppose a moral 
feeling already existing in them which Religion has yet to develop; but 
upon that which they are capable of marvelling at on natural grounds 
—His greatness and power, as Lord of Nature, and as their Lord. 
Hence results merely attention on man’s part to the motives to obe¬ 
dience which are at a later period to be laid before him. The demand, 
therefore, of God, in a possible Revelation, that we should hearken to 
Him, is founded upon His Omnipotence; His demand that we should 
obey Him, can only be founded upon His Holiness: but the notion of 
Holiness, as well as of reverence for it, must have been already de¬ 
veloped by means of Revelation. We have a sublime expression which 
explains this: “Be ye holy, for I am Holy, saith the Lord ” (p. 136). 

But, before the moral feelings are excited, how are men to judge if 
it can be God that speaks ? 

The counterpoise to those determinations that resist duty and have 
strength sufficient to suppress altogether the voice of Reason, is the 
power of imagination (die Einbildungskraft); which, on the one hand, 
appertains to sense (and is thus capable of a determination to work 
in opposition to the sensuous nature of man); on the other, is deter¬ 
minable by freedom, and has spontaneity. By means of it, therefore, 
must the sole possible motive of morality—viz., the conception of the 
legislation of the Holy One—be brought before the soul. In Natural 
Religion this conception is founded upon principles of Reason; but if 
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this Reason (as we assume) is completely suppressed, then its results 
appear dark, uncertain, insecure. The principles, accordingly, of this 
conception also should be capable of representation by the power of 
imagination. Now, principles of this class would be facts in the world 
of sense,—or a Revelation. In such moments man must be able to 
say to himself:—“ It is God for He has spoken, and acted; He wills 
that I should not act so now, for He has expressly forbidden it, in 
such words, and under such circumstances,” &c. If conceptions of 
this nature shall make an impression upon him, he must be able to 
assume as perfectly true and just, the facts which lie at their founda¬ 
tion ; they must not, therefore, be anything feigned by his own power 
of imagination, but must b z given to it (p. 146). 

Is it, in general, possible—is it, in general, conceivable—that any¬ 
thing without Nature, should have a causality in Nature ? That this 
must be, in general, possible, is the first postulate which the practical 
Reason makes a priori; while it determines the supernatural element 
within us (our higher power of desire) to become a cause without itself 
in the world of sense, whether within us, or without us. The entire 
philosophy of Nature knows nothing of a causality by means of free¬ 
dom : so long, therefore, as we speak of the mere determining by the 
higher power of desire , it is needless to pay any regard to the existence 
of Nature. These two causalities—viz., of Nature, and of the Moral 
Law—are infinitely different as well in the kind of their causality, as in 
their objects. The law of Nature ordains with absolute necessity; the 
Moral Law commands freedom : the former rules Nature; the latter 
the world of spirits. Their operations in the world of sense, however, 
come in contact; and may even not be contradictory. Their har¬ 
mony may be conceived possible by their mutual dependence on a 
higher legislation, which lies at the foundation of both ; which is, how¬ 
ever, for us quite inaccessible. Were we able, indeed, to place such 
a principle at the basis of our view of the Universe, the same effect 
which appears to us, when referred to the world of sense, according 
to the Moral Law, as free , and in Nature as contingent , would be re¬ 
cognized as altogether necessary. But since we cannot do so, it fol¬ 
lows plainly that, so soon as we pay regard to a causality by means 
of freedom, we must not assume all phenomena in the world of sense 
as necessary, according to mere laws of Nature, but many merely as 
contingent; and that we may not, therefore, explain them all from 
the laws of Nature, but many merely according to such laws:—by 
which latter phrase is meant that we are to assume the causality of 
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the matter of the operation to be without Nature, and the causality 
of its form to be within Nature. 

In God, Who determines Nature according to the Moral Law, the 
two legislations spoken of unite. We are compelled by our Reason 
to derive the whole system of phenomena—the entire world of sense 
—from a causality by means of freedom, according to laws of Reason; 
and that, too, from the causality of God. The whole world is for us 
this supernatural operation; and it is conceivable (i) that God, from 
the first, has interwoven in the plan of the Universe the first natural 
cause of a phenomenon, which was in conformity with one of His 
moral designs. [The objection that this is to do in a roundabout 
way (durch einem Umweg) what could be done directly, is based upon 
a gross anthropomorphosis , as if God stood under the conditions of 
time.] In this case the phenomenon might be perfectly explicable 
from the laws of Nature, up to the supernatural origin of all Nature 
itself, were we able to take a connected survey of it;—and yet it 
must be also regarded as affected by the causality of a divine idea of 
the moral end to be attained thereby. Or, again, (2) we might assume 
that God has actually interrupted the series of causes and effects 
already begun, and proceeding according to natural laws ; and that, 
by the immediate causality of His moral idea, He has brought to pass 
an effect different from what would have followed by means of the 
mere causality of the course of Nature according to its laws :—still 
we have not determined at what link of the chain He should inter¬ 
fere ; whether at that immediately preceding the designed effect, or 
whether He might not do so at a link very far removed from it, per¬ 
haps, in time and intermediate effects. In this latter case (if we are 
thoroughly acquainted with the laws of Nature) we shall at length 
ascertain, by a progress in infinitum , that a certain effect is to be ex¬ 
plained not from but according to natural laws. Suppose, however, 
we were unable, or unwilling, to trace the series of natural causes 
beyond a certain point, it might be very possible that the effect, no 
longer to be explained naturally, did not fall within these limits placed 
by us :—still we should not yet be justified in concluding that the 
phenomenon in question could not have been effected by a super¬ 
natural causality. In the first case only, should we at once infer 
from the phenomenon a causality not to be explained from natural 
laws, and which rendered it theoretically possible to assume for it a 
supernatural cause. Since all that is required is to afford grounds, 
not of conviction, but of attention to the Moral law, this theoretical 
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possibility is quite sufficient; and for this nothing more is required 
than that we see no natural causes of this phenomenon. Suppose, 
however, it could be shown by means of an exalted insight into the 
laws of Nature, that certain phenomena, on which this Revelation is 
founded, and which had been regarded as supernatural, were per¬ 
fectly explicable from the laws of Nature, no conclusion can be drawn 
from this against the possible divine character of such a Revelation ; 
inasmuch as an operation—especially if it be ascribed to the original 
Source of all laws of Nature—may be wrought in a perfectly natural 
manner, and yet, at the same time, supematurally; that is, by the 
causality of His freedom, in conformity with the idea of a moral 
design. Hence, therefore, little though the dogmatic defender of 
the notion of Revelation can be permitted to infer a supernatural 
causality from the inexplicability of a certain phenomenon by natural 
laws, and thence directly to infer the causality of God;—just as little 
is it allowable for the dogmatic opponent of this notion to infer from 
the explicability of these same phenomena by natural laws that they 
are not possible either by means of supernatural causality in general, 
or, in particular, by means of the causality of God” (s. 157). “ By 

this criticism,” concludes Fichte, “ the possibility of a Revelation in 
itself, and the possibility of a belief in a given definite Revelation in 
particular, is rendered perfectly certain; all objections against it are 
set at rest for ever; and all controversy on the subject eternally re¬ 
moved” (s. 233). 

Such, briefly stated, is Fichte’s “ Criticism of all Revelationand 
it requires but little attention to perceive how far it assumes some of 
the most profouud of those truths which, as experience has taught, 
Revelation alone has been able to convey to man :—the perfect holi¬ 
ness of God, the depravation of human nature, the supremacy of the 
Moral Law (Rom. iL 14, 15). In such inquiries, as Twesten 1 has re¬ 
marked, the error has generally prevailed “ of wishing to explain and 
found Revelation in a purely speculative manner, and from a merely 
philosophical point of view, without any regard to the system to which 
it belongs. And yet it is impossible for the man who proceeds from 
a view so opposed to the Christian (as, e. g. Fichte, the author of the 
4 Versuch einer Kritik aller Offenbarung ’), to arrive at the Christian 
idea of Revelation. If, however, he find it on his path, perhaps only 
through an inconsequence, yet it has for him a different meaning.” A 

1 “ Vorlesungen iibcr die Dogmatik,” B. i. 340. 
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single example will show the nature of such “inconsequences" in 
this attempt of Fichte. Having inferred from his views respecting 
the mutual relation of “ sensuous propension ’’and “ the Moral Law," 
that “he who has not sacrificed his life at the demand of the Law is 
unworthy of life; and must lose it, if the Moral Law is to have force 
for the world of phenomena,”—he adds in a note, “ What a curious 
coincidence 1 ‘ He that loveth his life shall lose it; and he that 

loseth his life in this world shall keep it unto life eternal ’ [S. John 
xii. 25], said Jesus ; a sentiment which has precisely the same import 
as the above’’ 1 (s. 36). 

The manner in which Kant has availed himself of the aslual Divine 
Revelation is far less disguised. In the Preface to the second edition 
of his treatise “ Die Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Ver- 
nunft,” he states that his design is, taking Revelation for granted as an 
historical system, to see if it does not lead back to a pure religion of 
Reason “ If this attempt succeed, then we can say that there is to 
be found not merely a compatibility between Reason and Scripture, 
but also unity; so that whoever (under the guidance of the moral 
idea) follows the one shall not fail to meet with the other” (s. xxiii.). 

Referring to that opinion which would regard Revelation as no more 
than “ a public and actual introduction and exciting cause of rational 
religion confined to the world,” Nitzsch observes : “ With regard to 
this element of the idea of Revelation—which we call historical- 
Lessing and Kant, who are opposed to naturalism as well as to super¬ 
naturalism, deserve more credit than has yet been acknowledged 

' In the “ Studien u. Kritilcen ” for 1832 (s. 378 ff), Ullmann has given an essay 
entitled, Parallels from the writings of Porphyry to passages from the New Tes¬ 
tament, as proof of the remarkable influence of Christianity upon one of its oppo¬ 
nents.” Porphyry was born a. d. 233, and, according to Socrates (•• Hist. Ecd ” 
iii. 23), had been originally a Christian. Although one of the most bitter foes of 
Christianity, he could not divest himself of its influence; or refrain from accepting 
the truths, for which human Reason, however unconsciously, is indebted to it 

Ullmann, in proceeding to cite his parallels-which he takes from the epistle of 
Porphyry to his wife Marcella, first published by Cardinal Mai (Milan, 1816)- 
observes : “ Even that truth which is opposed exerts a quiet and involuntary in- 
fluence upon its opponents. While Porphyry resisted the light, its beams unceas¬ 
ingly forced themselves upon his vision.” E. g., S. Paul writes : “ Know ye not 
that ye are the temple of God ”-1 Cor. iii. 16; a saying which Porphyry imitates 
in the words : Sol ft, fa-rep etprrrai, wefa fxtv t<rrv rod OeoQ 6 iv <rot rovt-AJ 
Marcellam , c. xix. Again we read : “ Let no man say when he is tempted 1 am 
tempted of God "-S. James i. 13; with which cf. :-rw, ft M ** 
icpkv ol eXd/MPOt* Qebs ft dralTioi.^Jbu/., c. xii. 
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.Kant, who at all times seizes on the practical point of view, 

requires, in order to maintain a good fight against the .evil principle, 
an ethical commonwealth. Now he deems it a weakness that this 
commonwealth cannot be realized by pure religious faith alone; but, 
notwithstanding, he esteems it a proportional gain, that there should 
exist a reuniting Church Faith. It is a direct consequence of this 
hypothesis that, in the sense in which contemporary theologians 
spoke of Revelation, he could neither discern its necessity nor its 
reality. Proceeding, however, from the undisputed fact, that pure 
morality never possessed a firmer basis than the monotheism of the 
Biblical Church Faith, he insisted on its records and its use of the 
idea of Revelation being so treated as that the combined effect of 
the mysteries, which otherwise were passive and indifferent or even 
injurious, might be accommodated to ethico-theistical decisions. His 
doctrine was, that we should avail ourselves of the Son of God, and 
His atoning death, &c., as historical expressions, as active types and 
pledges of practical and rational truths; and thus he sketched out 
a philosophy of Christianity, which comprehended the nature of the 
subject-matter as truly as it could ever possibly effect from that point 
of view.” 1 

The value of the speculations of which mention has now been 
made, is by no means inconsiderable. It may safely be maintained 
that “ even in the assertion that the most important truths of Reli¬ 
gion belong not to Revelation but to Reason, the Christian perceives 
an indirect proof of the reality of the former. Such an assertion 
testifies to the power which Revelation has exercised over the world 
since it has effected that what was formerly hidden from even the 
wisest of our race appears now as the common possession of all 
rational men.”* Or, as Mi. Davison has expressed the same idea,— 
“ The fact is not to be denied ; the Religion of Nature has had the 
opportunity of rekindling her faded taper by the Gospel light, whether 
furtively or unconsciously taken. Let her not dissemble the obliga¬ 
tion and the conveyance, and make a boast of the splendour, as 
though it were originally her own, or had always, in her hands, been 
sufficient for the illumination of the world.” 8 

1 “ System der chrisl. Lehre,” § 25 (Montgomery’s transl., p. 69). 

* Twesten, loc. cit. s. 342. 

* “ Discourses on Prophecy,” Introd, p. 7. Mr. Coleridge, speaking of those 
who “before and after the Flood” looked to Nature as alone revealing God, ob¬ 
serves that—“ Having thrown away the clusters which had grown in the vineyards 
of Revelation, they could, not as later reasoners by being bom in a Christian coun¬ 
try have been enabled to do, hang the grapes on thorns, and then pluck them as 
the native growth of the bushes.”— The Friend , 3rd ed., vol. iii. p. 186. 
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SCRIPTURE AS AN ORGANIZED WHOLE. 

(Lecture I.— Page 15.) 

S. Chrysostom has well illustrated that fundamental property of 
Holy Scripture which I desire briefly to exhibit in a few examples :— 
“ And, like as if thou shouldest take any part from the side of an 
animal, even in that part thou wouldest find all the things out of 
which the whole is composed 3 nerves and veins, bones, arteries, and 
blood, and a sample, as one might say, of the whole lump3—so 
likewise with regard to the Scriptures3 in each portion of what is 
there stated, one may see the connexion with the whole clearly 
appearing. Whereas if they were in discord, neither could this have 
been pointed out, and the doctrine itself had long since been brought 
to nought: ‘for every kingdom/ saith He, ‘divided against itself 
shall not stand.* ” 1 

I. The Book of Job.* Before Christ had brought “life and im¬ 
mortality to light/’ to those only who had drunk deeply of the sources 
of Revelation, and had formed the true idea of the Deity (which of 
itself implies future union with Him “in Whom we live, and move, 
and have our being”),—to such persons only was a future state an 
object of Faith. To the mass of mankind this world was their 
abiding-place 3 and, therefore, with those on whom Religion had 
exercised its sway, it was a main object to exhibit virtue ever triumph¬ 
ant, and vice undergoing the merited penalties 3 in fact to deny, as 
an article of their belief, the disorders which the government of the 
world presents to view. How profoundly this principle was implanted 
in the Jewish mind we learn from the Gospels themselves. “ Hath 
this man sinned, or his parents, that he was born blind ?” asked the 
Jews in the days of Christ; and such, too, was the opinion which He 
refutes, as to the guilt of those upon whom the tower of Siloam fell, 
and of those Galileans whom Pilate had slain when in the act of 
worship. This sentiment—the natural result of man's innate sense 

* 1 In Matthseum, Procem.,” Horn, i., t. vii. p. 8 (Oxford transl.). 

* I have compressed nnder this head some suggestions of a very able article in 
the “ Christian Remembrancer” for January, 1849, entitled, “ The Book of Job." 
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of justice—appears to be the ground of the reasoning of Job’s friends. 
Anxious to maintain that this world is a scene of satisfactory divine 
justice, they argue that, pre-eminently devout, holy, and charitable 
though Job to all appearance had been, some secret iniquity, some 
weighty sin close locked in his bosom, must have been cherished 
amidst all the goodness of his outward life. “ Doth God pervert 
judgment?” reasoned Bildad the Shuhite, “or doth the Almighty 
pervert justice ? If thou wert pure and upright, surely now He would 
awake for thee, and make the habitation of thy righteousness pros¬ 
perous. ”—viii. 3-6. Against the principles and conclusion alike of 
such reasoning, Job utters his protest. He maintains that this 
visible system of things is irregular and unjust He insists upon facts, 
and demands their recognition, whatever difficulties may ensue. He 
therefore steadily asserts his own righteousness ; from which fact, 
combined with that of his afflictions, he draws a conclusion the very 
opposite to the favourite one which his friends maintained. 

Such is the process by which the Book of Job opens at length 
upon that great question which has grieved, and perplexed, and em¬ 
bittered men from the beginning of the world. The entire tone of 
the popular literature of every age re-echoes the same sentiment; 
and in the same words have Poet and Philosopher alike sighed over 
the grand problem of humanity—^ di $ nfifj ^ *a* 6 s, 4ft koI i*e\ 6 u 

We might have expected, from the mere fact of its being a Book 
intended for the consolation and instruction of the human race, that 
the Bible should touch upon this feeling; and this would of itself 
account for an ample recognition in its pages of the difficulty which 
impelled the Psalmist to exclaim, “ My feet were almost gone; my 
steps had well nigh slipped, for I was envious at the foolish when I 
saw the prosperity of the wicked.” But a further end is to be pointed 
out, which the Book of Job accomplishes in the Divine Scheme. 

The Jew expected a temporal deliverer; and " his hopes and aspi¬ 
rations in behalf of his nation and race combined with his previous 
prejudice in favour of present rewards in committing him to the 
confident expectation of a visibly prosperous and glorious Messiah. 
It is evident that to resist such a traditional notion of a Messiah 
some Book would be serviceable which would specially resist that 
view of this world upon which such a notion was founded. If the 
Jew was to accept a Messiah Who was to lead a life of sorrow and 
abasement, and to be crucified between thieves, it was necessary that 
he should be somewhere or other distinctly taught that virtue was 

G G 
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not always rewarded here, and that, therefore, no argument could be 
drawn from affliction and ignominy against the person who suffered 
it The Book of Job does this. It spoke things <pw*rra. avrm**9, 
in describing the afflictions of one whom when the ear heard, it 
‘ blessed him, and when the eye saw, it gave witness unto him; who 
delivered the poor that cried, the fatherless and him that had none to 
help him.* And thus it stood in a particular relation to the prophetic 
Books of Scripture—a kind of interpretative one ; supplying a cau¬ 
tion where they raised hopes, suggesting suspicions of apparent 
meaning and conjectures as to a deeper one, and drawing men from 
a too material to a more refined faith. Accordingly, all the Fathers 
agree in declaring that Job prefigured Christ; that, as David typified 
the Conqueror, he typified the Victim ; and that, put before us in 
the one special character of an undeserving sufferer, he foreshadowed 
the great undeserving Sufferer of all, the Sufferer upon the Cross.” 1 

1 Loc. ctt. p. 208. I do not, of course, mean to imply that this is the only object 
designed by the Holy Spirit in the composition of the Book of Job. See, for 
example, the very interesting (and to the present view by no means inappropriate) 
remarks of Dr. De Burgh, in his “ Donnellan Lectures,” for the year 1853, on the 

title “ Redeemer” Job xix. 25), u here first given to the Saviour,. 

but applicable to redemption only in a special sense, and literally denoting an 

‘ Avenger/ ” (cf. Num. xxxv.; Josh, xx.).“ When redemption by jam* 

fiee or atonement is spoken of, a different term is invariably employed : as 

in Ex. xiii. 13.” . . . . “ ‘ I know that my Avenger liveth, and that He shall 
stand at the latter day upon the earth/ Who in that day, as 1 the righteous Judge, 
should vindicate him [Job] from the unjust judgment of his persecutors; and also 
avenge him of that which is the great power of the spiritual adversary—Death, 
with its forerunner, Disease, and its follower, the Grave” (pp. 64-66). Nor, again, 
do I mean to imply that, although Scripture at the close of the Book, in passing 
judgment upon the whole discussion between Job and his friends, definitely declares 
that he “ had spoken the thing that was right, ” whereas his friends, who had taken 
the opposite line to him, had offended,—I do not mean to imply, I say, that the 
treatment of the subject by Job himself is, in all respects, unexceptionable. Indeed, 
that his feelings hurried him away and required correction, we learn not only from 
the rebuke which Jehovah administered (“The Lord answered Job out of the 
whirlwind, and said, .... Shall he that contendeth with the Almighty instruct 
him ? he that reproveth God let him answer it”—xl. 2), but also from Job’s own 
retractation :—“ I know that Thou const do everything, and that no thought can 

be withholden from Thee.I uttered that I understood not; things too 

wonderful for me, which I knew not. . . . Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent 
in dust and ashes.”—xlii. 2-6. That such an admission does not, however, involve 
anything in the least derogatory to the inspired character of the Book, will at once 
appear from attending to the true idea of Inspiration, as laid down in the preced¬ 
ing pages.—Cf. mfra, p. 28, note *. 
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These principles have been well summed up by one of the latest 
writers on the subject:—“ The Book of Job has for its strictly elabor¬ 
ated theme, a problem which, as the ample discussion of it proves, 
impressed most profoundly the religious life of men under the Theo¬ 
cracy :—the question, namely, how the sufferings of the righteous are 
related to the divine justice; in other words, ‘ the Mystery of the 
Cross/” 1 

II. The Book of Esther. Difficulties have been raised with respect 
to the fitness of this Book to form an element of the Canon of Scrip¬ 
ture ; but as to the fact of its recognition as Canonical, no doubt can 
be entertained; from the first it has ever stood in the highest estima¬ 
tion among the Jews. 2 As to its relation to other parts of the Divine 
Scheme, it may be observed that from this Book only can we answer 
the question, Did God confine to the one or two Tribes that returned 
to Jerusalem the many promises which He had given to the people 
of Israel in general, that when they turned to Him again, they should 
find Him in the hour of their need ? Had the Israelites who con¬ 
tinued to dwell in the land of the Gentiles any share in those pro¬ 
mises ? The Book of Esther affords one great proof—from which 
many others may be inferred—that, even in the Dispersion, the child¬ 
ren of Abraham, did they only seek their God, ever experienced His 
support; if not, as in other days, by manifestations of miraculous 
power, yet an assistance which proved that His word had not been 
spoken in vain. 2 “ The manner in which the deliverance resulted 
at that time, affords, next to the history of Joseph, the greatest proof 


1 C. F. Keil, in his continuation of Havemick’s “ Einleitung,” B. iii. s. 300. 

* In proof of its historical character it is unnecessary to say more than that the 
institution of the feast of Purim (ch. ix. 21, &c.)—founded upon the fact which forms 
the entire theme of the Book—can receive no other possible explanation than by 
admitting the reality of that fact. This is granted in substance even by De Wette 
(“ Einleit in das A. T.,” 6te Ausg., § 298, b., s. 196). In proof of its inspira¬ 
tion , it need only be said that it was received into the Canon (see Lecture ii. 
p. 43, See.). 

* That such was the impression produced by this narrative upon the Jewish mind, 
is plain from the traditional statements preserved in the apocryphal additions to the 

Book : “ Then Mardocheus said, God hath done these things.My nation 

is this Israel which cried to God and were saved: for the Lord hath saved His 

people.God remembered His people, and justified His inheritance"— 

ch. x. 4-12 (according to the Greek). Is what Bishop Butler calls “ the appear¬ 
ance of a standing miracle in the Jews remaining a distinct people in their disper¬ 
sion/’ notwithstanding their almost uninterrupted persecution, anything else than 
a perpetuated repetition of the events of this history ? 

a a 2 
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which the Bible contains of how God, in the ordinary course of His 
Providence, with quiet, noiseless rule, connects, ordains, guides the 
most minute circumstances :—everything appearing to come to pass 
as if by chance; and everything, at the same time, contributing 
to His ends as certainly as by means of a manifestly miraculous 
dispensation. 1 

One word as to the popular objection that the absence of the name 
of God from the Book of Esther deprives it of a religious character. 
It might be sufficient to reply that, were this conclusion just, it 
would never have been received into the Canon by the Jews of 
Palestine :—but a full answer is supplied by that portion of the nar¬ 
rative which describes the cause of the calamity that threatened the 
Jews—ch. iii. The occasion from which it arose was, in the strictest 
sense, a religious question : namely, the refusal to perform an act of 
heathen adoration, because the law of the Jews did not permit it 
The author points out this fact in the clearest manner : “ The King's 
servants that were in the King’s gate bowed and reverenced Haman: 
for the King had so commanded concerning him . But Mordecai bowed 
not ..... And Haman said unto King Ahasuerus, There is a cer¬ 
tain people scattered abroad and dispersed among the people in all 
the provinces of thy kingdom ; and their laws are diverse from all 
people, neither keep they the King’s laws ”—iii. 2-8.* This conduct 
of Mordecai, in fact, is an exact parallel to what is recorded of 
Daniel (ch. iii.; ch. vi.):—all such instances exhibiting, on the part 
of the different persons mentioned, the same intense devotion to the 
Law, and the institutions of the Theocracy.® 


1 Koppen, “ Die Bibel ein Werk der gottL Weisheit,” B. ii. s, 102. 

* This fret is again confirmed by the tradition :—“Then Mardochens thought 

upon all the works of the Lord, and made his prayer unto Him saying. 

Thou art Lord of all things, thou knowest, Lord, that it was neither in contempt 
nor pride, nor for any desire of glory, that I did not bow down to proud Aman. 
For I could have been content with good will for the salvation of Israel to kiss 
the soles of his feet. But I did this that I might not prefer the glory of man above 
the glory of God: neither will I worship any but thee, O God.”—ch. xiii. 8-14 
(Apocryphal continuation after the Greek). Mordecai’s conduct is explained 00 
the same grounds by Josephus. Ant. XI. vi. 5. 

* See Hivernick, “ Einleitung,” Th. 11. Abth. i. s. 36a To the like effect also 
is the tone of Esther's prayer, which the same tradition has preserved, and which 
ends thus: “ O Thou mighty God above all, hear the voice of (he forlorn.”— 
ch. xiv. 19. Cf., too, the prayers preserved by Josephus. See Koppen, loc . d/. } 
s. 107. 
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III. The Books of Chronicles. 1 Even a rapid survey of the Books 
of Chronicles will exhibit their object as both strictly defined, and of 
the most profound importance. 

On the return of the Jews from their Captivity not only the means 
of reviving the spirit of the nation, crushed by a protracted exile, but 
also the renewal of the ancient sacred institutions and a fundamental 
reform of the abuses that had crept in, were subjects which occupied 
all minds. Hence, the promise to the dynasty of David, the restora¬ 
tion of the Temple, the details of public worship, were topics of ab¬ 
sorbing interest. The contents of the Books of Chronicles exemplify 
this state of feeling. 

The section i Chron. i.-ix. is devoted to genealogies; ch. x.-xxix. 
to the history of David; in 2 Chron. i.-ix. is contained the history of 
Solomon,—chiefly as regards his part as builder of the Temple; and 
the section ch. x-xxxvL embraces the events of the Kingdom of Judah, 
with special reference to the worship of Jehovah. As to the histori¬ 
cal details, it may be observed, in general, that their bearing upon 
other parts of the Old Testament, and their relation to the Divine 
Scheme as there exhibited, do not yield in point of interest or im¬ 
portance to any other portion of Scripture. To prove this latter as¬ 
sertion I must restrict myself to a single example, illustrative of a 
principle already pointed out,—viz., that God's Revelation has been, 
for the most part, conveyed according to the remarkable Law that 
“ each prediction proceeds from, and attaches itself to, some definite 
fact in the historical present.” * 

The twentieth chapter of the second Book of Chronicles contains 
an account of Jehoshaphat's victory over the Moabites, Ammonites, 
and other tribes : “A brilliant confirmation of this account is afforded 
by the prediction (without this information quite unintelligible) con- 

1 See Htlvemick, “ Einleitung,” Th. 11. Abth. i. s. 174 ff. Dr. Moses Stuart— 
having enumerated, without annexing any refutation , most of the strong points 
which De Wette and others conceive that they have established against the inspi¬ 
ration of these Books—observes : “ The devout and reverential reader of the Old 
Testament has, it must be confessed, some difficulties of a serious nature to en¬ 
counter, in regard to such things in the Chronicles as have been pointed out 
The tyro in matters of sacred criticism must certainly feel that he has a formidable 
task before him : especially if he adopts the theory of plenary verbal Inspira¬ 
tion .”—On the O, T. Canon t p. 142. On the consideration of so extensive a sub¬ 
ject I cannot enter here; but would refer to Havemick's admirable criticism 
which, I should remark, Dr. Stuart states (p. 146) that he has not seen. 

* Lecture iv. p. 153, &c. 
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tained in Joel iii. The entire form of the prophetic intuition rests 
upon the ground of this narrative : it is the substratum of the great 
judgment pronounced by God on the enemies of the Theocracy. In 
the valley of Jehoshaphat the heathen are gathered to be judged 
(Joel iii. 3). As in that war, so here also, Jehovah leads His heroes 
(‘ Thither cause thy mighty ones to come down, O Lord '—ver. 11). 
Hosts upon hosts have assembled (ver. 14— D'JDn; c£ 
2 Chron. xx. 2,15—JlDn). It is not now ‘ the valley of blessing' 
(H 3 -Q pov —2 Chron, xx, 26), but * valley of decision * (pmn post — 
Joel iii 14). A time still more happy, and incomparably more glo¬ 
rious, than that under Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xx. 27, &c.) follows 
the victory of the Lord (Joel iii. 18, &c.).” 1 
To return to the genealogies. The account of the genealogy of the 
Patriarchs is followed by that of the tribe of Judah, and of the house 
of David—1 Chron. ii.-iv. 23. Compared with this statement, the 
genealogical notices relative to Simeon, Reuben, Gad, and Manasseh 
(iv. 24-v. 26) are exceedingly brief ; and these again are followed by 
the particularly copious genealogies of the Levites (vi. 1-18). The 
Tribe of Benjamin is mentioned at great length (vii. 6-12 ; viii. 1-40; 
ix. 35-44); but the Tribes of the Kingdom of Israel are either 
glanced at cursorily (as Naphtali, ch. vii. 13, or passed over in silence 
(as Zebulon and Dan); while, on the other hand, the sacred writer 
comes back once more to the families of the Levites in ch. ix. 1-34. 
Two important features of the case thus present themselves:—(1.) 
We know that on the return from the Exile in Babylon all persons 
were excluded from the sacerdotal office who were unable to prove 
their Levitical descent (Ezra ii. 61, 62; Neh. vii. 64, 65) ; we learn, 
too, from Josephus (“ Cont. Apion.,” lib. 1. vii., and “Vita,” § 1) 
that this strictness was never relaxed. Josephus also tells us the 
motive of such precautions : to this chosen family was committed tht 
custody of the Sacred Books ; and the accurate preservation of the 
genealogies he considers “ both natural and necessary,” in order to 
secure more perfectly a deposit so precious. 2 Hence, therefore, we 
clearly discern the importance of this portion of the genealogical 
records of the Books of Chronicles. But (2), we can at once perceive 
how the family annals of David’s line are inseparably connected with 
the whole scheme of Redemption. The manner in which this record 

1 Hivemick, loc, tit ., s. 216. 

* Sec Lecture ii. p. 59, and infra , Appendix F. 
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is inserted (see i Chron iii.) is particularly striking. “ In communi¬ 
cating the genealogy of the Davidic family alone the author makes an 
exception, and continues it to his own time. Not without just 
grounds. In the period that followed the Exile the Messianic hopes, 
awakened by the subjection of the people, were again excited: the 
Messiah Himself, in accordance with a promise recently given, was 
to adorn by His Presence the Temple which had been erected anew. 
It must have been a matter of importance for the writer's contempo¬ 
raries to find collected here the names of the still remaining descend¬ 
ants of the ancient reigning house ; who, although little celebrated, 
and even otherwise unknown to us from the Books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, were yet to be the ancestors of the longed-for Deliverer. 
He therefore continues the genealogy of the line of Solomon down 
to two generations after the Exile—that is, perhaps, to his own time. 
Thus, ch. iii. 19, 20, the sons of Zerubbabel are named—Meshullam, 
Hananiah, &c.; to which are added the names of two sons of Hana- 
niah, Pelatiah, and Jesaiah, with whom the genealogy terminates— 
the author then proceeding to enumerate some of the posterity of 
David." 1 


APPENDIX C. 

MODERN THEORIES OF INSPIRATION. 

(Lecture I.— Page 20.) 

Any account of the theories of Inspiration which have been put for¬ 
ward in modern times naturally commences with the period of the 
Reformation. In the general religious] commotion of that epoch it 
could scarcely have been expected that the heat of party controversy 
should not have prompted men, of the most opposite views, to hazard 

1 Movers, “ Kritische Untersuch,” s. 29. Havemick (“ Neue krit. Untersuch. 
iib. das B. Daniel,” s. 34) confirms the justice of this remark by pointing out that, 
in a similar period of humiliation,—“ in which but the faintest traces of the 
Messianic idea can be pointed ont,” viz., the age of the Maccabees,—the idea of 
the permanence of the royal line of David was still vividly cherished : “ David 
for being merciful possessed the throne of an everlasting kingdom .”—1 Mac. ii. 57 ; 
compare Ecclus. xlvii. n (see also ch. xxxv. 19). As to the future glories of Je¬ 
rusalem, sceTobit xiii. 7-18 ; xiv. 4-7 ( ko 0 u>j iXdXrpav oi rpwprjrai ,— ver 5 ). 
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opinions respecting the authority of Scripture, which in a cooler 
frame of mind they would have wholly disavowed. Accordingly, we 
find both Protestants and adherents of the Church of Rome equally 
obnoxious to such a charge. In proof of this assertion I appeal to 
the writings of Luther and of Erasmus. 

I. The opinions of Luther with respect to Scripture—the divine 
character of which, it is perhaps, needless to remark, he resolutely 
and consistently maintained—had relation to two distinct subjects; 
the Canonical authority of certain portions of the Bible, and the 
nature of Inspiration in general. It has been already observed that 
these two questions, although continually confounded, are wholly 
distinct; and attention has been drawn to the fact—exhibited by 
every page of his writings—that Luther’s rejection of particular 
Books arose, not from his refusing to acknowledge the divine origin 
and character of the Bible, but from his venturing to lay down 
a certain standard by which to test the claim of any composition to 
have proceeded from God. The natural result of such a procedure 
on his part—and the same must necessarily happen in every similar 
case—was the rejection of those writings which failed, in his estima¬ 
tion, to satisfy the criterion by which he assumed that they must be 
judged. 1 “ These views of Luther,” writes H. W. J. Thiersch,— M of 
which the subordinate position occupied in our German editions of 
the Bible by the Epistle of the Hebrews, the Epistles of James and 
Jude, together with the Apocalypse, is a permanent memorial—were 
either upheld for a period by his successors the orthodox Lutherans 
(although in a milder form), or, at least, were judged very leni¬ 
ently.” 11 

! See supra , Lecture i. p. 34, and Lecture ii. p. 72. The criterion which Lathff 
proposed will be seen from the following extract from his Preface to the Epistles 
of SS. James and Jude Das Amt eines rechten Apostels ist, das er von Christi 
Leiden, und Auferstehung, und Amt predige, und lege desselbigen Glaubcns 
Grand, wie er selbst saget, Joh. xv. 27 : ‘ Ihr werdet von mir zeugen.’ Und 
darinne stimmen alle rechtschaffene heilige Bucher uberein, dass sie allesammt 
Christum predigen und treiben. Auch ist das dcr recte Prufsstein alle Bucher » 

tadeln , warn man siehet ob sie christum treiben Oder nicht. 

Was Christum nicht lehret, das ist noch nicht Apostolisch, wenns gleich Judas, 
Hannas, Pilatus, und Herodes that.”—Werke, Walchs Aufg., B. xiv. s. 149. 

* “ Versuch zur HerstelL,” s. 17. Of the evil consequences of Luther’s rash de¬ 
cisions on this subject, everyone who has looked into the writings of neologists, 
of whatever school, must be painfully aware. His expressions are invariably brought 
forward, however unjustly, as a justification of any amount of scepticism or dim* 
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With respect to the other subject touched upon by Luther—viz., 
the nature of Inspiration itself, the following passage from the 
“ Elementa Theologi® Dogmatic®” of the learned Mosheim gives 
a succinct and just account:— 

“ Du® sunt sententi® de vocabulo Sacr® Scriptur®. Multi, im¬ 
primis doctores ecclesi® nostr®, hoc vocabulum sensu latissimo 
sumunt, et per id intelligent omne quod scriptum est, ut non modo 
veritates, sed etiam formam Spiritui S. tribuant. Duo nempe sunt in 
Sacra Scriptura: materia, et forma. Materia sunt ips® veritates; 
forma est stilus, vocabula, phrases et constructiones, &c. At sunt 
tamen in ecclesia nostra nonnulli qui secus sentiunt, et docent Spiri- 
tum S. tantum materiam Sacr® Scriptur® inspirasse, sed non formam. 
Esto propositio : Fides sola justificat; h®c veritas a Spiritu S. profi- 
cisitur, et forma ejus a sancto Paulo. Hujus sententi® in nostra 
ecclesia auctor est ipse Lutherus, qui in nonnullis locis scriptorum 
suorum clare fatetur Spiritum S. modo materiam inspirasse. Pr»dpue 
Theologi S®c. xvi. hanc sententiam habuere. Sed h®c sententia a 
Pontificiis in defensionem proposirionum suarum trahebatur. Hanc 
enim Pontificii conclusionem feceruntSi Spiritus S. materiam tan¬ 
tum inspiravit, fieri potuit ut Prophet® et Apostoli in enunciando et 
scribendo erraverint, et satis luculenter propositiones et veritates a 
Spiritu S inspiratas non proposuerint. Inde concludebant: neces- 
sarium ergo est, ut Scriptur® Sacr® aliud principium adjungatur. 
Quum ita concluderent Pontificii, Theologi nostri deserebant Lutheri 
sententiam, et sub fine S®c. xvi. et sub initium S®c. xvil hanc sen¬ 
tentiam assumserunt: Sacram Scripturam non modo quoad materiam, 
sed edam quoad formam a Spiritu S. inspiratam esse. H®c sen¬ 
tentia primo in Saxonia oriebatur, et deinde per totam fere ecclesiam 
dilatata est. At supersunt tamen quidam Theologi, qui sentendam 
Lutheri dimittere nolunt.”—pp. i u, 112. 

The reaction to which Mosheim here refers may be exemplified by 
the theory of the younger Buxtorf, who went so far as to maintain the 

spect to which such writers think fit to subject Holy Scripture. As examples I 
may refer to the complacency with which Bretschneider ( M Handb. der Dogmatik,” 
B. i. s. 342) speaks of Luther’s opinions ; as well as to the remark of Mr Greg 
(“ The Creed of Christendom*’): “Luther, in the Preface to his translation, in¬ 
serted a protest against the inspiration of the Apocalypse, which protest he 
solemnly charged everyone to prefix who chose to publish the translation. In this 
protest one of his chief grounds for the rejection is the suspicious fact that this 
writer alone blazons forth his own inspiration ” (p. 19). 
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inspired authority of even the Hebrew vowel-points and accents. 1 
The strict ‘mechanical* theory itself of Inspiration (cf. supra , p. 21, 
&c.), in which that reaction terminated, is accurately laid down by 
Carpzovius, in his “ Critica Sacra Veteris Testamenti— 

“Plura involvit Inspiratio momenta. (1) Nihil hie tribuendum 
esse hominibus prater operam solum ministerialem, qua illapsum divi- 
num percipientes, prompte ac alacriter mentem manumque Deo com- 
modarent, qui utramque pro libitu suo ageret, moveret, ac dirigeret 
(2) Ad unum solumque Deum quicquid est Scripture S., tanquam 
ad causam principem, referri debere, ita quidem, ut non modo mys- 
teria scripta, inde divina, sed ipsa quoque ypa<tf (tam scribendi actio 
transiens, quam ejus effectus, voces, apices, ac litere), deorvewrm 
esset, ac Up* ypdftfiara prodirent. (3) Idque propter immediatum et 
singularissimum cum amanuensibus, ad scribendi ministerium exci- 
tatis, concursum, quo eorum et voluntatem impulit ut prompte scri- 
berent, et mentem illuminavit, ac suggestions rerum vocumque consifr 
nandarum replevit, ut intelligenter scriberent, et manum direxit, ut 
infallibiliter scriberent, neque tamen plus conferrent ad Scripturam, 
quam calamus velocis scribae (Ps. xlv. 1)."—Pars. 1., p. 43. 

It is also well to notice the “ Symbolical" writings of the Lutherans 
and of the “ Reformed." The view of Scripture taken in the Lutheran 
“ Symbols ” is thus expressed : “ Num frustra h»c pramonuit Spiritus 
Sanctus?”— Conf Aug., ed Rechenb., p. 41 ; “Num arbitrantur ex* 
cidisse Spiritui S. non aniraadvertenti has voces?”— Apol. Conf., p. 81; 
“ Petrus inquit: Prophet® non ex voluntate humana, sed Spiritu S. 
inspirati locuti sunt Sancti erant, quum per eos Spiritus S. loque* 
retur.”— Art.. Smale., p. 333. Again : “Apol.," p. 288, it is said of 
1 Cor. vii. 2 : “ Neque vero ulla vota aut ullae leges possunt abolere 
mandatum Spiritus Sancti." The Symbolic books of the “Reformed” 
define as follows : “ Credimus Scripturas Canonicas.ipsum 

111 Si Punctatio, et Accentuatio Biblica non profecta esset a Viris Propheticis, 
et extraordinariis Spiritus S. instructis donis ; sed a sapientibus vulgaribus, quales 
seu his nostris temporibus, seu superioribus saeculis, post Prophetarum tempora, 
imo post absolutum et obsignatum Talmud, fuerunt; nullo modo ita vapijrfifa ct 
dpcumftl^TQJS a gente Judaica esset acceptata,” &c.— Trad, dt Punct. Vocal., Pa« 
11. c. v., p. 335. The “ Formula Consensus Helvetica ” accepts this view of Bin- 
torf:—“ Hebraicus V. T. codex, turn quoad comonos, turn quoad vocalia, sivc 
puncta ipsa, sive punctorum saltern potestatem, et turn quoad res, turn quoad verba 
$c6wv€wrT0t.”—Can. ii. (quoted by W. Grimm, in Ersch und Gruber, “Allg* 
Encyklopttdie,” art, “ Inspiration.” s. 79). 
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esse verbum Dei.”— Conf. Helo ., ii. c. i.; “ Spiritus S. quotidie nos 
divini verbi praedicatione attrahit.”— Cat . Maj., p. S02. 1 

II. The opinions of Erasmus may be inferred from the following 
passages :— 

He thus comments on S. Matt. ii. 7: “ Ut enim Spiritus Iile 
Divinus, mentium Apostolicarum moderatur, passus est suos ignorare 
quaedam, et labi errareque alicubi judicio sive affectu, non solum 
nullo incommodo Evangelii, sed hunc etiam ipsum errorem vertit in 
adjumentum nostrae fidei: ita fieri potuit, ut sic temperarit organum 
Apostolic© memoriae, ut etiam si quid humano more fugisset, id non 
solum non deroget fidei Divin© Scripturae, verum etiam fidem arroget 
apud eos, qui alioqui de composito scriptum calumniari poterant 
.... Solus Christus dictus est veritas, unus Ille caruit omni errore. 
Adfuit Spiritus Divinus et divo Cypriano, ut est probabile, et tamen 
quaedam illius rejiciuntur ab orthodoxis : adfuit et Hieronymo, rejici- 
untur et hujus nonnulla: adfuit Augustino, atque ipse quaedam sua 

recantavit.Poterat [Christus] suos semel omni ignorantia, 

omni liberare errore, at juxta Augustinum, et post acceptum Spiritum 
S. deliquit Petrus, et ita deliquit, ut a Paulo meruerit acriter objur- 
gari. Dissentit a Barnaba Paulus, quod fieri non potuit, nisi alter- 
utro errante.”— Opp., t. vi. p. 13, Lugd. Bat. T703. (2) His com¬ 
ment on Acts x. 33, is to the same effect: “ Neque vero necesse est, 
opinor, quicquid fuit in Apostolis, protinus tribuere miraculo. Ho¬ 
mines erant, quadam ignorabant, in nonnullis errabant Etiam post 
acceptum Spiritum S. objurgatur ac docetur Petrus a Paulo. Paulus 
a Barnaba dissentit, usque ad divortium.”— It., p. 476. At the close 
of this passage, however, he finds it necessary to express his submis¬ 
sion to the judgment of the Church, in the following characteristic 
language : “ Mihi tamen non est animus, neque pro hac, neque pro 
ulla alia digladiari, si diversum sentit Ecclesia. Lectorem admone- 
mus, non proponimus oracula, nusquam non parati cedere melioribus. 
Addam ridiculum quiddam. Quum alicubi scripsissem sermonem, 
quo Dominus est usus, fuisse non pure Hebraicum, sed Syra Chal- 
d©aque lingua corruptum, quidam trismegistus Theologus e Sorbona 
libro vulgato vociferatus est pd\ a quod Domini et Apostolo- 

rum sermonem dixerim corruptum. Idem clamaret, opinor, si scrip¬ 
sissem Dominum non bibisse sincerum vinum, sed aqua dilutum. 
Hue reciderunt Rabbinorum quorundam judicia.”— lb., p. 478. 

1 Sec the articles on “ Inspiration,” by Tholuck in Herzog’s “ Reai-Encyklo- 
pttdie,” B. vi. II. ii. s. 695; and by W. Grimm in Ersch und Gruber, loc, cit n s. 78. 
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Such sentiments naturally caused alarm. Eckius, in a letter dated 
" Ingoldstadt, 2 Feb., a.d. 1518,” writes: “ Plures moleste ferunt, te 
in Annotationibus Matthei capite secundo sic scripsisse : * Sive quod 
ipsi Evangelistas testimonia hujusmodi non e libris deprompserint, 
sed memorise fldentes, ita ut fit, lapsi sint.’ Istis enim verbis innuere 
videris, Evangelistas more humano scripsisse: et quod meraoris con* 
flsi haec scripserint, quod libros videre neglexerint, quod ita, hoc est, 
ob earn causam lapsi sint’ Audi mi Erasme, arbitrarisne Christianum 
patienter laturum, Evangelistas in Evangeliis lapsos ? Si hie vacillat 
Sacra Scripturae auctoritas, quae pars alia sine suspicione erroris erit? 
ut pulcherrimo argument© A. Augustinus colligit ” (ap. Erasmi Opp., 
Epist 303, t. iii. p. 296). 

These views of Erasmus were chiefly assailed by the Church of 
Spain. The excitement which they occasioned he himself describes in 
his address “ Candido Lectori,” at the close of the document entided 
“ Desid. Erasmi Apologia adv. articulos aliquot per Monachos quo* 
dam in Hispaniis exhibitos” (t. ix. p. 1015): “Quid hie comme- 
morem quos tumultus excitarint primum in aula Caesaris, deinde 
Salamantic®; quoties palam ac publice vociferati sint haereticum et 
Luthero deteriorem Erasmum” (p. 1092)? As an example of the 
objections of the Spanish Monks, may be taken the following, as 
stated under the heading, “Contra auctoritatem Sacra Scripture, 
Evangelistarum, et Apostolorum —“ Objectio 45. In annotationi- 
bus Matthsei cap. ii. in editione 3tia manifeste labitur Erasmus, si 
quis Christiana pietate rem consideret, non contentus verborum im- 
plicamentis. Nam et evangelistas errasse, lapsosque esse memoria 
contendit Assent item ex uno errore in Sacris Literis non derogari 
totius Scripturae auctoritati” (Ibid., p. 1070). Erasmus replied that 
he had not himself maintained this opinion, but had proposed it 
M adversus morosos et impios calumniatores,” in order to defend the 
authority of Scripture; so that, even had its writers erred in unim¬ 
portant matters, the whole structure might not be thereby overturned. 
Explanations of this nature, he adds, had been introduced by him 
“ per Actionem and he obviously submits to the objections urged 
against him, when he says in “ Responsio 45 “ Et tamen quod ad 

meum sensum attinet, magis eorum sententi® faveo qui credunt Apos- 
tolos in Scripturis canonicis duntaxat, nec sententia nec verbo lapsos 
fuisse.” 

The next appearance of any controversy upon this question within 
the Church of Rome was during the Jansenist dispute. In 1586 the 
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Jesuits Leonard Less and John Hamel in their public lectures in 
the University of Louvain on “ Scripture, Grace, and Predestination,” 
advanced among others the following propositions :—(i) “ Ut aliquid 
sit Scriptura Sacra, non est necessarium singula ejus verba inspirata 
esse a Spiritu S.” (2) “ Non est necessarium ut singula veritates et 
sententise sint immediate a Spiritu S. ipsi scriptori inspirata.” (3) 
“ Liber aliquis (qualis forte est secundus Machabaeorum) humana in* 
dustria, sine assistentia Spiritds S. scriptus, si Spiritus S. postea teste* 
tur nihil ibi esse falsum, efficitur Scriptura sacra.” These propositions 
were at once condemned. The Archbishops of Cambray and Mechlin 
submitted them to the University of Douai; and the learned Estius 1 * 3 * * 
having drawn up a severe criticism in the name of the Theological 
Faculty, the Propositions were publicly censured by both Universities* 
(a.d. 1588 ). The third “ Proposition” was specially condemned ;— 
the “ Censura” of Douai 8 declaring: “ Multo magis haec quam duae 
superiores improbanda est assertio, tanquam manifesti erroris pericu- 
lum continens.” This “ Censura” also justly argues that, on such a 
principle, any writing of which the truth has been proved (e.g., the 
Athanasian Creed, or a Book of Livy or Thucydides of which the 
facts are admitted) might be classed with Scripture ; adding: 11 Non 
enim ideo inspiratum aliquid divinitus est, quia postea sit approbatum, 
sed ideo est approbatum quia fuerai divinitus inspiratum.” The 
“ Censura” of Louvain compares the doctrine maintained in the ob- 


1 The opinions of Estius as to Inspiration may be estimated from the following 
remarks on 2 Tim. iii. 16, where, having quoted the Vulgate, he states that the 
passage may be more clearly understood from the Greek:—“‘Omnis Scriptura 
divinitus inspirata, et utilis.’] Subaudi est. Itaque duo affirmantur:—omnem 
Scripturam esse divinitus inspiratam ; et, eandam esse utilem ad ea qua se* 
quuntur. * Scripturam' intelligit sacram, de qua dixerat: * Sacras literas nosti.* 
Nam Scriptura nomine passim in Bibliis Sacra Scriptura, per antonomasiam sig- 
nificatur : ut Matt. xxii. 29, Joan. v. 39, et x. 35. Recte igitur et verissime, ex 
hoc loco statuitur omnem Scripturam sacram et canonicam Spiritu Sancto dictante 
esse conscriptam : ita nirairum ut non solum sententia, sed et verba singula, et 
verborum ordo, ac tota dispositio sit a Deo, tamquam per Semetipsam loquente, 
aut scribente. Hoc enim est ‘Scripturam esse divinitus inspiratam.’”— Comm . 
in D. Pauli Epist. 

* Schrockh, “ Kirchen-Geschichte seit der Reformation,” B. iv. s. 293. 

3 “Censura Facultatum Sacra Theologia Lovaniensis ac Duacensis, super 

quibusdam articulis de Sacra Scriptura, Gratia, et Pradestinatione, A.D. 1586, 

Lovanii scripto traditis.”—Paris., 1641. 
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jectionable propositions 1 to the heresy of the Anomoeans (see supra^ 
Lecture ii. p. 73). 

The Jesuits, having appealed to the Sorbonne, and to the Universi¬ 
ties of Treves and Mayence, forwarded a copy of the u Propositions” 
to their General at Rome. The dispute was, however, terminated 
by an “Apostolical Breve,” dated April 15th, a.d. 1588, in which 
Pope Sixtus V. enjoined silence on all parties until the affair should 
be decided by the Holy See. In this state it still remains. 

In Calmet’s “Dissertation sur l’lnspiration des Livres Sacres,* 1 
mention is made of a treatise by Claude Frassen, a Franciscan monk 
(a.d., 1662), in which three kinds of Inspiration are distinguished: 
“ antecedent,” “ concomitant,” “ consequent,”—the last being iden¬ 
tical with the Jesuits’ third Proposition already referred to. 

The following opinion was maintained by Henry Holden, a Doctor 
of the Theological Faculty of Paris (a.d, 1650):—“Auxilium spe- 
ciale, divinitus praestitum authori cujuslibet scripti quod pro verbo 
Dei recipit Ecclesia, ad ea soluminodo se porrigit quae vel sint pure 
doctrinalia, vel proximum aliquem aut necessarium habeant ad doc- 
trinalia respectum. In iis vero quae non sunt de instituto scriptoris, 
vel ad alia referuntur, eo tantum subsidio Deum illi adfuisse judica- 
mus, quod piissimis caeteris authoribus commune sit.”— Divine* Fiid 
Anal.y lib. i. c. v. P&re R. Simon, having quoted this passage, and 

1 Rudelbach (“Die Lehre von der Inspir.,”—Zeitschr., 1840, H. ii. s. 40) acutely 
observes that the view advanced in Proposition (3) is plainly founded upon an 
incapacity ta regard the word of God as one organized whole. He also draws at¬ 
tention to an article in Bayle’s ** Dictionary ” on Father Adam, a Jesuit, who in 
1650 published a sermon against the Jansenists, in which, according to Bayle, he 
spoke very freely of the Inspiration of both the Old and the New Testament. The 
Jansenists replied in a pamphlet entitled “ Defense de S. Augustin contre le Pfcre 
Adam,” in which they appealed to the “ Censurae” of Louvain and Douai in the 
case of Less and Hamel. Rudelbach states that he has been unable to see this 
pamphlet: I have myself been equally unsuccessful; a circumstance not unusual 
in any matter connected with the Jansenist controversy. In Doddridge’s “ Disserta¬ 
tion on the Inspiration of the New Testament,” a curious opinion is advanced, in 
some respects analogous to the Jesuits’ Proposition (3):—“ Should God miracu¬ 
lously assure me that any particular writing contained nothing but the truth; and 
should He, at the same time, tell me that it had been drawn up without any mira¬ 
culous assistance at all,—though I could not then call it inspired, I should be as 
much obliged to receive and submit to it, on its being thus attested by God, as if 
every single word had been immediately dictated by Him.”—Works, ed. 1804, 
vol. v. p. 346. 

* “ Commentaire sur la Bible,” t. viii. p. 741. 
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having stated that Holden’s work had been approved by the Chan¬ 
cellor of the University of Paris, adds:—“ Je me contente d’exposer 
P opinion de ce Docteur de la Faculty de Theologie de Paris sans 
oser la combattre, la voyant autoris^e par de si sages Maltres. Je 
n* ose pourtant pas Y appuyer dans toute son etendue. II edit eti bon 
qu 7 / cut donnS quelques exemplcs de ce qu* il entend par les matieres 
qui ne sont point purement de doctrine, ou qui n’y ont point une 
entiere relation.”— Hist. Critique du Texte du N. T, y ch. xxiv. p. 295 
(see supra , p. 379, note a ). 

The view maintained, at present, in the Church of Rome may be 
gathered from Perrone, the latest writer of authority in that Commu¬ 
nion : “Jure merito Concilium Tridentinum docet unum Deum esse 
librorum canonicorum utriusque Testamenti auctorem, seu eos esse 
libros sacros, utpote Spiritu S. afflante, saltern quoad res et sententias , 

conscriptos.Diximus saltern quoad res et sententias , quia 

cum noluerit Ecclesia definire, seu dirimere quaestionem inter scho- 
lasticos agitatam, utrum praeterea Deus verba ipsa dictaverit, nexum- 
que verborum et periodorum; ideo ne controversiam domesticam 
cum Ecclesiae doctrina temere permisceremus, coarctavimus propo- 
sitionis sensum ad rei substantiam, sine qua vera Inspiratio Divina 
neque est, neque intelligi quidem potest.” 1 

Meanwhile a systematized opposition to the inspiration of Scripture 
was growing up in another quarter; an opposition suggested by the 
writings of one through whom, as will presently be seen, the source of 
every hue and shade of modem scepticism on this question may be 
ultimately traced. Quinet has truly said: “ V homme qui de nos 
jours a fait faire le plus grand pas h TAllemagne, ce n’est ni Kant, ni 
Lessing, ni le grand Frederic; e’est Benedict Spinosa.” Benedict 
(or Baruch) Spinoza was bom in 1632, and died in 1677. He was 
the first, observes Tollner “who made a tolerably complete collec- 


1 ** Pralectiones Theologie*,” vol. ii. pars. ii. p. 71. (But cf. supra , p. 261, 
note 2 , and p. 271, note \) The opinion of Maldonatus is hardly reconcilable 
with such a conclusion :—“ Marcus iisdem quibus Matthaus [c. xxii. 28] verbis 
scribit, ‘ Hie est Sanguis Meus Novi Test.Lucas vero * Hie est calix Novum 
Test, in Meo Sanguine.* Paulus autem ‘Hie calix N. T. est in Meo Sanguine.* 

. Nego Christum here verba dixisse. Cum enim Matthaus, qui aderat, et 

Marcus, qui ex Matthao didicerat, scribant Christum his verbis Sanguinem Suum 

tradisse : ‘ Hie est Sanguis Meus, N. T.*.aquum est credere Matthai 

potius et Marci, quam Luca et Pauli, verbis Christum usum fuisse .... Credm - 

dum igitur csf t verbis potius Matthai et Afarci, quam Luca et Pauli usum esse, 1 * _ 

Comm, in Atatth, } c. xxvi., ed. Mogunt., t. i. p. 314. 
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tion of the objections against Inspiration. The result was curious. 
Some theologians gave up the cause as entirely lost; while others 
attempted still to maintain it, according to the usual theory.* 91 The 
subject, thus placed upon a new footing, was soon taken up in a 
kindred spirit by Le Clerc, whose celebrated Letters entitled “ Sen- 
timens de quelques Theologiens de Holland” were first published in 
1685. These Letters excited an immense sensation, especially in 
England ;* but they were after all a mere reflection of the ideas of 
Spinoza. As Pere R. Simon truly observed: “ En effet, ces Thedo- 
giens [from whom Le Clerc’s work purported to have proceeded] 
n*ont fait autre chose pour combattre lTnspiration de FEcriture 
Sainte, que de mettre en un plus grand jour les raisons de Spinosa, 
qui a outrd cette mature sur de faux prejugds dont il etoit preoc- 
cup 4 ”* It is unnecessary to give a particular account of Le Clercs 
system. Suffice it to say, that he denied the fact of any divine assist¬ 
ance in the composition of the Bible ; maintaining that the ordinary 
powers of memory were sufficient to enable the authors of Scripture 
to record any communications from God which the prophets might 
have received, or the facts of history. His interpretation of some of 
the promises of Christ to His Disciples has been already quoted 
(p. 271, note *); in addition to which he further asserted that S. Peter's 
Vision (Acts x.), and the controversy respecting Circumcision, proved 
that Christ's promises that they should be guided into “all truth" 
were not fulfilled. From this period the works of Semler (a.d. 1771- 
1773), and treatise of Tollner 1 * * 4 (a. d. 1772), may be said to 

1 “ Die gottliche Eingebungs. 453. 

* A few of the works which were published in reply may be mentioned “ A 
Vindication of the Divine Authority and Inspiration of the writings of the Old 
and New Testament. In answer to the * Five Lettters concerning the Inspiration 
of Scripture/ ” by W. Lowth, B.D.: Oxford, 1692 “The Inspiration of the 
New Testament asserted and explained, in answer to some modem writers,” by 
C. J. Lamothe : London, 1694 (the occasion of which the author states, Pref. p. 3, 
to have been Le Clerc’s " Letters,” to which replies had already appeared from 
“ M. Witsius of Holland, Mr. Lowth, a divine of Oxford, Father Simon, and 
Father Le Vassour ”);—“The Inspiration of the Old and New Testament,” by 
Edm. Calamy, D.D.: London, 1710; who observes in his Preface: “There is 
more of subtilty and artifice in those Letters than in anything of that kind I ever 
yet met with.” 

* “ Histoire Critique du Nouv. Test,” ch. xxv. p. 303. To the same effect 
Tollner writes : “ Spinoza und Le Clerc begegnen hier einander.”— lac. cit n s. 314. 

4 The unsatisfactory character of the treatise of Tollner is well described by 
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form the transition to the systems of more modem times;—times in 
which, as De Maistre has remarked with too great truth, “ Un savant, 
en commentant Anacreon ou Catulle, trouvera l’occasion noturelic 
d’attaquer Moise.” 1 

But I have said that the writings of Spinoza point out the source 
to which the several varieties of modern errors respecting Inspiration 
may be traced. Spinoza, in a word, by bringing the opinions of his 
nation under the notice of subsequent writers, has introduced into 
Christian theology the speculations of the mediaeval Jews, and more 
particularly the philosophy of Maimonides, 9 the master-spirit of his 
race during the Christian era. To such speculations are to be re¬ 
ferred, I conceive, each of the three classes of opinions under which 
the various theories of Inspiration that exaggerate the human element 
of Scripture may, speaking generally, be arranged : 8 — 

I. The two leading representatives of the views held by the first 
class of writers—those, viz., “ Who have changed the formula ‘ The 
Bible is the Word of God/ into 4 The Bible contains the Word of 
God/”—are, Le Clerc (whose connexion with Maimonides through 
Spinoza has been already traced), and Grotius who may be regarded 
as the representative of the Arrninian School. Grotius openly avows 
the source of his opinions :— 

“ Vere dixi non omnes libros qui sunt in Hebreeo Canone dictatos 
a Spiritu S. Scriptos esse cum pio animi motu, non nego : et hoc est 
quod judicavit Synagoga Magna, cujus judicio in hac re stant He- 
braei. Sed a Spiritu S. dictari historias nihil fuit opus: satis fuit 
scriptorem memoria valere circa res spectatas, aut diligentia in de- 
scribendis Veterum commentariis. Vox quoque Spiritfts S. ambigua 
est: nam aut significat, quomodo ego accepi, afflatum Divinum, 
qualem habuere turn Prophet® ordinarii, turn intcrdum David et 

Rudelbach :—“ Here are many excellent apologetic reminiscences ; but alongside 
of them a barren effort to get rid of all certainty up to a given point, in order 
afterwards to take up into his construction just so much as he deemed probable. 
A second Penelope, the author destroys again at night what he had woven during 
day ; but, unlike her, he awaits no home-returning Lord."— toe. cit ., p. 61. 

1 “ Sur les Delais de la Justice Divine,” Pr6f., p. x. 

9 Baumgarten Crusius (“ Bibl. Theol.," s. 220) having mentioned the notion of 
the “ intellects agens” put forward by Maimonides, truly says: ** Maimonides is 
on this subject, and for the most part, the source of Spinoza." 

9 See Lecture i. p. 20, &c. It is, of course, to be understood that any one of 
these three classes may be held in combination with either or both of the others. 

H H 
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Daniel; aut significat pium motum, sive facultatem impellentem 
ad loquendum salutaria vivendi pnecepta, vel res politicos et civilcs, 
quomodo vocem 1 Spiritus Sancti * interpretatur Maimonides ubi de 
scriptis illis aut historicis, aut moralibus agit Si Lucas, divino afflatu 
dictante, sua scripsisset, inde potius sibi sumsisset auctoritatem, ut 
Prophetse faciunt, quam a testibus, quorum fidem est secutus. Sic 
in iis quae Paulum agentem vidit scnbendis, nullo ipsi dictante afflatu 
opus. Quid ergo est, cur Lucae libri sint Canonici ? Quia pie ac 
fideliter scriptos, et de rebus momenti ad salutem maximi, Ecclesia 
primorum temporum judicavit.”— Votum Pro Pace Ecclesiastical Opp., 
ed. 1679, t. iii. p. 672. 

The parentage, therefore, of this class of opinions is clear. Grotius 
however, received his principles directly from the Jewish Doctors. 

II. The origin of the second class, comprising those hypotheses 
“ which assume various Degrees of Inspiration,” is no less obvious. 
I have already spoken (p. 52, note l ) of the three “Degrees of In¬ 
spiration” ascribed by the Jewish Doctors to the writers of the Old 
Testament: some additional remarks on the subject are, however, 
necessary here. 

The Old Testament from a period long anterior to the birth of 
Christ, has been divided into three parts:—the Kethubim or Hagio- 
grapha (which includes the Psalms, Proverbs, Job, the Song of 
Solomon, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and the Chronicles); the Law (which includes the five 
Books of Moses); and the Prophets (under which title the remaining 
Books were classed). This division our Lord Himself recognized 
when He spoke of “The Law of Moses, the Prophets, and the 
Psalms.” 1 —S. Luke xxiv. 44. To explain this fact, of which no ac¬ 
count altogether satisfactory has ever been assigned, 8 the Jews have 
invented the notion of three ‘ Degrees' of Inspiration;—an hypothesis 

1 The Psalms, as the first of the Hagiographa, stand for the whole: cf. 2 Macc. 
ii. 13,— koI rA tov A avLd. 

* Hengstenberg, who accepts and defends the Jewish tradition that this 
“ threefold division rests upon the different relations in which the authors of the 
Sacred Books stood to God,” attempts to explain as follows, the obvious difficulty 
of such a position. He is speaking of the place of Daniel among the Hagio¬ 
grapha : “The name was the official title of the Prophets [see supra , p. 164, 

and infra, Appendix K]. The more ancient and more general meaning (Gen. xx. 
7) received, in the Theocracy, a closer limitation ; it appears only once in poetry 
(Psalm cv. 15), and this, too, applied to those who lived before the age of Theo¬ 
cratic Prophecy. On the supposition that all the authors of Scripture could be 
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uf which Havemick truly says: “ This asserted diversity of Inspira¬ 
tion appears, even in its definitions, to be so vague and inexact that 
one can hardly form any regular conception of it. Of Biblical grounds 
it is wholly destitute :—nay, the New Testament rather decides quite 
against it, from the manner in which it speaks of David, Daniel,” &c. 
[cf., e. g., Lecture vi. p, 291, note *.]— Einlcitung, Th. 1. Abth. i. 
s. 67 1 . 


called D'N' 31 , it remains inexplicable why the Books of Ruth and Ezra, which 
were generally received, and which were extant at the time of the second collec¬ 
tion, were not admitted into it. This fact proves, that in separating the historical 
Books into two divisions, they were guided by definite reasons. It remains inex¬ 
plicable why they parted the Lamentations of Jeremiah from his Predictions, and 
took them into the third collection. The reason of which can be nothing else 
than the opinion that the divine influence which the author received in this Book— 
bearing as it does a character predominantly subjective—was not the same as in 

his Predictions.In determining the second division the collectors could 

not possibly receive Daniel into it. He had not (like the other Prophets in 
Palestine, and Ezekiel in the Exile) laboured among his own people as a Pro¬ 
phet?'—Die Authentic des Daniels , s. 25, ff. Hilvemick truly observes with refer¬ 
ence to this attempt to solve the problem : “ Einen neuen Erkl&rungsversuch 
macht Dr. Hengstenberg; doch, wie es scheint, auch nicht geniigend.”— Comm, 
lib das B. Daniel t Einleit., s. xl. 

1 H&vernick remarks in his introduction to the Book of Daniel (s. xxxix.):— 
“ The motives which floated before the collectors of the Canon, in their threefold 
division of it, are, for the most part, altogether unknown to us; and the know¬ 
ledge of the reasons which influenced them seems to have been lost at a very early 
period. Josephus is altogether silent on the subject. Jerome notes the position 
of our Book [Daniel] as being something remarkable, but can give no explanation 
of it. Theodoret makes it a matter of reproach to the Jews, that they have placed 
Daniel in this [third] division.” And yet, in his “ Einleitung,” H&vemick accepts, 
with some modifications, the explanation proposed by Hengstenberg; observing, 
however :—“ There is no distinction between the Inspiration of the Prophets, and 
the writers of the Hagiographa; any distinction that exists consists merely in the 
peculiar Theocratic position of the authors” (s. 65;. Thus, it is easy to understand 
why the Books of Moses formed by themselves a distinct class. The Books com¬ 
posed by those who were officially Prophets were placed in a second division ; the 
third consisting of “ the remaining” Books—as they are called in the Prologue 
to the Book of Ecclesiasticus (rou rbfiov, kcU tQv wpixpriTw, k al two dXX«?,— 
or 6 N6/405, Kal al r(xxprjr ctat, xal rd Xwird tCov pipXiwv). Daniel was placed in the 
last class, merely because he does not appear to have been a but simply a 
Htn (see Appendix K). The Book of Lamentations HHvernick admits to present 
an exception to this rule ; but he thinks that, from its character as a collection of 
poetical dirges, it was placed among the Hagiographa, just as Psalm xc., which 
was written by Moses, was also included in the third division. 
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Let us see, however, what Maimonides says on this subject. This 
learned Rabbi was born at Corduba, in Spain, a.d. 1131. He was the 
pupil, Brucker tells us (“ Hist. Phil.” vol. ii. p. 857), according to L. 
Africanus, of the Arabians Ibnu Thophail, Ibnu Saig, and Averroes. 
Hence his knowledge of the writings of Aristotle, of whom Averroes 
was the ardent disciple; and hence, also, the justice of Havemick’s 
remark as to the source of his notion respecting the “ degrees ” of 
Inspiration (see supra, p. 52, note 1 ). The Jews say of him, “ A Mose 
ad Mosen, non surrexit sicut Moses.” In accordance with the general 
opinion of his nation, he held that a supereminent degree of Inspira¬ 
tion must be ascribed to Moses, 1 3 who is to be distinguished from all 
other prophets by four peculiar characteristics : 

(1.) “All the other prophets saw the Prophecy in a dream or in a 
vision; but our Rabbi Moses saw it whilst he was awake.” (2.) “ To 
all the other prophets it was revealed through the medium of an angel, 
and therefore they saw that which they saw in an allegory or enigma, 
but to Moses it is said : ‘With him will I speak mouth to mouth* 
HD, Num. xii. 8 ; and 4 face to face,’ ” DOD, Ex. 

xxxiii. ii). 9 (3.) “All the other prophets were terrified, but with 
Moses it was not so; and this is what the Scripture says : 4 As a man 
speaketh unto his friend*” (Ex. xxxiii. 11). (4.) “All the other pro¬ 

phets could not prophesy at any time that they wished: but with 
Moses it was not so; but at any time when he wished for it, the Holy 
Spirit came upon him; so that it was not necessary for him to prepare 
his mind, for he was always ready for it, like the ministering angels 
(mPH 'ivbti) ”. 8 With special reference to the superiority of Moses, 
Maimonides proceeds in his other great work, the “Moreh Nebochim,” 
to lay down eleven distinct “ Degrees of Prophecy;” from which Abar- 


1 The Rabbins thus state the result of the Inspiration of Moses:—“ Argumen- 
tum totius Legis a voce JVEPK 13 (1 Mos. i. 1) usque ad verba 
(5 Mos. xxxiv. 12) prorsus scripsit Moses ex ore Jehovae ; neque intercedit diffe¬ 
rentia inter versum : ‘ Ego sum Dominus tuus ?’ (2 Mos. xx. 2) et alteram: 
‘ Thimna fuit pellex * (I Mos. xxxvi. 12), et simile in similibus. Omnia sunt vox 
et verbum Jehovae, Ejus verba omnis versus et voces.”— Lekach Thobh (quoted by 
W. Grimm, in Ersch und Gruber, “ Allg. Encyklopttdie,” loc . nV., s. 48). 

* I have already suggested, p. 130, what appears to be the true meaning of the 
remarkable prerogatives ascribed to Moses in these passages ; and have also drawn 
attention (Lecture i. p. 28) to the unimportance of such prerogatives, as bearing 
upon the Inspiration of Scripture. 

3 “ Yad Hachazakah,” c. vii. Bernard’s transl., p. 116. 
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band has deduced the modem Jewish notion as to the thru “ Degrees ” 
of Inspiration under which the Old Testament was written 1 
I. “ Cum quis auxilio Divino ita instructus est et praeditus ut eo 
moveatur et animetur ad magnum et heroicum aliquod facinus perpe- 
trandum. Hoc donum vocatur Spiritus Domini. Et hie est gradus 
Judicum Israelis omnium.” II. “Cum homo in se sentit rem vel fa- 
cultatem quampiam exoriri et super se quiescere, quae eum impellit ad 
loquendum vel de scientiis et artibus, vel Psalmos et Hymnos. Et 
hie est de quo dicitur, quod loquatur per Spiritum Sanctum} Hac 
specie Spiritds Sancti instinctus, Psalmos suos scripsit David; Pro- 
verbia, Ecclesiasten, et Cant. Canticorum, Salomon. Hoc afflatu 
scripti sunt Danielis, Jobi, et Chronicorum Libri, et reliqua Hagio¬ 
grapha, unde etiam Kethubim appellantur, quia scripta sunt per 
Spiritum Sanctum. De libello Esther palam dicunt sapientes nostri: 
i Libellus Esther per Spiritum Sanctum est/ ” [“ Primus et secundus 
sunt gradus ad Prophetiam , unde ii, quia ad duos illos gradus per- 
venerunt, non numerantur inter prophetas illos, de quibus egimus 
hactenus.”—(p. 315).] HI. “Qui est primus Prophetise verse, est 


1 The younger Buxtorf has translated “Is. Abarbenelis [nat. A.n. 1437] aliquot 
Dissertationes ” (Basil, 1662); of which the eighth (p. 496), taken from the pre¬ 
face to his Commentary on Joshua, commences thus : “ Quaeritur quare veteres 
Libros sacros diviserint in Legem, Prophetas, et Hagiographa, et quae sit harum 
trium appellationum ratio ?” One only of our wise men, says Abarbanel, has re¬ 
ferred to this question, Ephodeus, who attempts to explain it from the analogy of 
the three divisions of the Sanctuary; but this does not meet the difficulty: “ Mihi 
ergo videtur sapientes nostros voluisse nominibus istis monere de perfections sin- 
gularum harum partium, et gradu supremo quo unaquaque alteram super at." The 
superiority of the Thorah consists in its being the Law of God. As to the other 
tw® divisions, in the one case the authors of the Books were prophets ; while the 
authors of the Hagiographa were not prophets ,—“ sed ‘ Loquentes per Spiritum 
Sanctum,’ unde et illorum libri non vocantur prophetic.” The Books, written by 
those “ qui locuti sunt per Spiritum Sanctum, vocarunt, D' 31 J"D scripta , Hagio¬ 
grapha . a gradu quem habuerunt ratione influentia Divines in illis; hoc 

est, quia gradus scriptorum illorum non fuit quod viderint formas propheticas, nec 
quod audiverint verba Dei Vivi, sed quod fuerint in gradu Spiritus Sancti —for 
an account of which influence he appeals to the “ Moreh Nebochim” of Maimo- 
nides, pars ii. cap. 45. 

* Cf.:—“ Thy Law is burnt .... but if I have found grace before Thee, send 
the Holy Ghost into me, and I shall write all that hath been done in the world since 

the beginning, which were written in Thy Law.And He answered me, 

. . . Come hither, and I shall light a candle of understanding in thine heart,” &c., 
4 Esdras (E. V., 2 Esdras), xiv. 21-25 (composed circ . 28, b.c.). 
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est eomm qui dicunt: * Et fuit verbum Domini ad me.*” IV. “ Cum 
Propheta verbum aliquod clare et distincte audit in soranio Pro. 
phetiae, sed non videt loquentem illud.” V. “ Quando Vir aliquis 
in somnio loquitur cum propheta.” VI. “ Quando Angelus cum ipso 
loquitur in somnio.” VII. “ Cum Propheta existimat Deum secum 
loqui in somnio.” VIII. “Cum offertur ipsi Visio in Visione pro- 
phetica, et cum Parabolas videt.” IX. “Quando audit verba in 
Visione.’ X‘ “ Quando videt Virum secum loquentem in Visione. 
XI. “ Quando videt Angelum loquentem secum in Visione.”—Pars, 
ii. cap. 45 (Buxtorf's transl., p. 316, &c.) 

By virtue of the principle “ Omnis sermo qui auditur , quocunque 
etiam modo id fiat, in Somnio auditur,” Maimonides reduces these 
degrees to eight ,—“ Nam si falsum sit, in Visione audiri sermonem, 
concident ires ultimi gradus” — Ibid., p. 321. 

To this source, therefore, may at once be traced the modern theory 
of various “ degrees ” of Inspiration :—See, for example, the instance 
given in Lecture i. p. 20; where, also, I have stated the obvious ob¬ 
jection to which the entire view is obnoxious; not to mention the fact 
that the opinion is, at the most, a mere hypothesis, without the 
slightest warrant in Scripture. Nor are the writers who maintain this 
theory even agreed as to the number of these “degrees.” Thus 
Doddridge, in his “Dissertation on Inspiration” (Works, vol. i. p. 346) 
—from whom Mr. Dick (“ Lectures on Theology,” voL i. p. 195, &c.) 
does not materially differ— omits 1 from the four “degrees” usually 
defined as I have given them in the place cited, the “ degree ” deno¬ 
minated the “ Inspiration of Direction.” On the other hand, Dr. Hen¬ 
derson, in his “ Lectures on Inspiration ” (p. 364, &c.), lays down 
five “ degrees —viz., (1) A Divine Excitement; (2) An Invigoration 
(usually called Elevation)) (3) Superintendence; (4) Guidance; (5) Direct 
Revelation. Among the advocates of this theory is to be reckoned 
Professor J. T. Beck of Basle, a writer to whose treatise, entitled 
“ Einleitung in das System der christl. Lehre; oder propadeutische 
Entwicklung der christl. Lehr-Wissenschaft,” I have already acknow¬ 
ledged my many obligations. According to him the Old and the 
New Testament exhibit each three “ degrees ” of Inspiration. The 
“ degrees of Theopneustia ” in the New Testament are as follows:— 
(i)“The pisteo-dynamical; or the concentration of the universal 

1 Doddridge {toe. cit ., p. 347, note) expressly refers to the authority of Maimo- 
nides, and this may account for his reducing the number of “degrees” to three. 
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spirit of Christian faith in particular organs, distinguished by the 
power of faith, for the authentic reproduction of doctrine and history 
already revealed.” To this “ degree ” belong the Gospels of S. Mark 
and S. Luke, and the Acts ; and with this influence the Deacons and 
some others, e. g., S. Barnabas, were endowed cf. Acts vl-viii.; 
xi. 22-26 ; 1 Tim. iii. 9. (2) The charismatical: or the distribution 

of the miraculous power of the Spirit in extraordinary gifts, extending 
to ecstasy.” This u degree,” distributed over the first community of 
believers (Rom. xii. 5 ff; 1 Cor. xii. 4, 7), unites itself to the first 
“ degree of Theopneustia ” “ according to its more spontaneous 
side, yvQait and cwpla; while its more receptive side, droKdXvfu and 
irpwtnrreta , joins on to the third degree of Theopneustia—viz., (3) 
“ The apocalyptic which was combined with the two former in the 
persons of the Apostles, men called and set apart for the work, in 
order to transmit to all the world, by means of written documents, 
the announcement of the mystery of God :—cf. Rom. i.; Eph. iii. 
2-10; Col. i. 25-29. The “degrees of Theopneustia” in the Old 
Testament are (1) “ Where in order to represent with fidelity the 
Revelation which had already become positive in history and doc¬ 
trine, there was need of certain organs in which the general Covenant- 
spirit was energetically concentrated.” It is difficult to point out what 
Books belong to this “degree;” there are, perhaps, few in which the 
second does not enter:—viz., (2) “ The Spirit of special illumination, 
where, by the moulding energy of the Spirit, a certain virtuosity 
(Virtuositiit) appears developed for the further dissemination of 
truth revealed in doctrine and history; such are most of the Psalms.” 
Here, also, there is a transition to the third “ degree,” (3) which 
“ combines and perfects both the former ‘ degrees * in the spirit of 
the progressive Revelation.” Thus, the prophets wrote of history, 
and of doctrine, whether relating to the past, the present, or the 
future; and the Pentateuch “ appears as a combination of the entire 
spiritual activity of the Old Testament.”—§ 90*96, s. 235 IT. 

III. We now come to the third class of modem theories of Inspi¬ 
ration, of which Schleiermacher may be taken to be the representative, 
and the opinions of whose school have been already discussed, Lec¬ 
ture iii., p. 96, &c.; Lecture v., p. 238; Lecture vi., p. 280; and 
Lecture vii., p. 370, &c. According to this school, “ The idea of 
Inspiration is of quite subordinate importance in Christianitythe 
statements of the sacred writers being in fact nothing more than 
the result of the mtural faculties of the human mind, exercised in 
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reflecting upon the revelation exhibited in the Person of Christ (see 
Lecture vi. p. 280, note l ). The connexion of this system with 
Judaism is remarkable. 

There are three opinions, writes Maimonides, as to Prophecy:— 
“ ima. Sententia est vulgi et imperitae multitudinis quod Deus Opt 
Max. aliquem ex hominibus, qui ipsi placuerit, eligat eumque mittat, 
nulla habita ratione, an sit sapiens et eruditus, an vero 'indoctus et 
imperitus, senex an juvenis. Tantum hoc requirunt, ut sit vir probus, 
bonus, honestus.” 

“ 2da. Sententia est sententia Philosophorum, qui dicunt: Pro- 
phetiam esse perfectionem quandam in natura hominis. Hanc autera 
perfectionem, dicunt, neminem adipisci, nisi studio, industria, et dili- 
gentia, quae id quod in potentia speciei inest, in actum educat; nisi 
impediatur vel ab impedimento aliquo interno proveniente a tempera- 

mento hominis.Juxta hanc opinionem fieri non potest, si quis 

idoneus sit ad Prophetiam, et prout decet se ad illam praeparaverit, 
ut actu ipso non prophetet 

“ 3tia. Sententia est Legis nostrae. Fundamentum enim Legis nos- 
trae plane cum sententia Philosophorum convenit unica tantum re ex- 
cepta \ hac videlicet, quod credimus fieri posse, ut quis sit idoneus 
ad Prophetiam, et se ad. illam decenter praeparet, et tamen non pro¬ 
phetet, propter volunlatem et beneplacitum Divinum. Meo itaque 
judicio res hie se habet sicut in Miraculis. Ratio enim naturalis 
postulat, ut qui a natura sua idoneus est ad Prophetiam, prophetare 
deberet: qui autem id non potest facere, similis est ei, qui nequit 
moveremanum suam, sicut Jeroboam. Fundamentum tiamque hujus 
rei etprcecipuum quod nos quoque requirimus, est dispositio vel dexer- 
itas naturalis , et perfectio tarn in moribus et qualitatibus extemis, 
quam in rationalibus et intellectualibus.” 1 Moreh Nebochim , Pars. ii. 
cap. xxxii. (Buxtorf’s transl., p. 284). 

The chief element among the natural faculties from which Pro¬ 
phecy is thus said to result, viz., the “ intellects agens,” has been 
borrowed from the Peripatetics. As the learned John Smith (of 

1 It should be added here that Abarbanel rejects this theory of Maimonides 
“ Mens mihi hoc loci non est, de pneparatione loquenti, istas dispositiones pne- 
dicare, quas vel ex naturd homo possederit vel acquisiverit studio, uti factum R. 
Maimonidi, dum vias recenset per quas ad Prophetiam necessario perveniatur; 
nam illis (uti Legis nos scientia docet) nulla necessitas adest, conferens ipsam 
prophetiam. Verumenimvero prceparationes seu dispositiones hse plurimum va¬ 
lent,” &c. — Comm, in xii. Proph. Min. , Prsef. (Husen’s transL, p. 16). 
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Cambridge) explains the language of Maimonides: “The true 
essence of Prophecy is nothing else but an influence from the Deity 
upon the rational first, and afterwards the imaginative faculty by the 
meditation of the active intellect.” 1 —On Prophecy , ch. ii. And this 
doctrine Maimonides proceeds to apply as follows : 

“ Si influentia ista intellectuals influat in facultatem rationalem 
solum, nihilque in facultatem imaginatricem destillet, inde oriri sec- 
tam sapientum speculatorum seu tluoricorum . Quando vero influentia 
ilia in utramque facultatem, rationalem nempe et imaginativam, 
easque ab illarum creatione in summo gradu perfectas influit, exinde 
fit secta prophetarum. Quando denique influentia ilia influit solum 
in facultatem imaginatricem; et in facultate rationali imperfectio 
aliqua existit, exsurgit inde secta Politicorum , Jurisperitorum , Legisla - 
torum , Divinatonim, Incantatorum, Somniatorum , et Prastigiatorum ” 
— Ibid., cap. xxxvii. p. 296. “It is needless to remark,” writes 
Rudelbach, “ that this psychical founding of Prophecy, according 
to which the leading idea is the ‘natural disposition * in no sense 
comes up to the idea of the ‘ Servant of God * which, according to 
Holy Scripture, is common to all prophets; still less to the idea of 
4 the word of God 7 which called them, prepared them, and was the 
principle of their life. It is, perhaps, worth observing that one of 
the latest dogmatic writers is quite in accord with the Jewish teachers 
as to this fundamental view. Schleiermacher does not even conceal 
his belief ‘that the idea'of Inspiration, appears, in this same sense, 
in every pious community which has a Scriptural basis; nay, even in 
the origin of civil government'” (“ Zeitschrift,” 1840, H. i. s. 51). 
And again: having referred to Spinoza as confessedly the leader of 
all modern opposition to Inspiration, and having quoted his princi¬ 
ple (“ Tract. Theol. Pol.,” c. i.), “ Merito mentis naturam quatenus, 
talis concipitur, primam Divince Revelationis causam statuere possu- 

1 “ Veritas et quidditas Propheti® nihil aliud est, quam influentia, a Deo Opt. 
Max. mediante intdlcctu agcnte , super facultatem rationalem primo, deinde super 
facultatem imaginatricem influens.” It is not to be found in everyone, no matter 
what his other perfections may be, “ nisi simul conjuncta sit summa facultatis 
imaginatricis inde ab ipsa hora nativitatis, perfectio.” . . . 11 Has autem tres per- 
fectiones quod attinetperfectionem videlicet facultatis rationalis in studendo 
perfectionem facultatis imaginatricis in nativitate; et perfectionem morum seu 
qualitatum in puritatc cogitationum. . . . . has inquam quod attinet, notum est 
magnam earum inter perfectos esse differentiam et pra>cellentiam. Et secundum 
illam differentiam distincti quoque sunt prophetarum gradus.”— Mor. Neb., c. 
xxxvl, loc. cit., p. 292, &c. 
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mus,” borrowed from Maimonides, which refers Revelation to merely 
natural causes ,—Rudeibach observes that such opinions “deserve 
attention, were it merely to recall to mind the essential elements of 
the system canonized by the modem pantheists. On which he 
notes: “ It is well known that Schleiermacher, in his ‘ Discourse 
concerning Religion' (3rd ed., 1821), has completed the apotheosis 
of Spinoza; but certainly in a heathenish manner, by sacrificing on 
his grave a lock of his hair (indem er eine Locke opfert an seinem 
Grabe).”— Loc . cit. H. ii. s. 48. 

It is needless to refer, with any greater particularity, to the nu¬ 
merous varieties of opinion into which the theories of Inspiration, 
which have been now considered may be subdivided. Nor, with 
respect to the distinction between Revelation and Inspiration, is it 
necessary to add anything to what has been already said in the 
foregoing pages. I have observed, however (Lecture i. p. 27, note 1 ), 
that Origen noticed this distinction. The occasion on which he has 
done so is the following, and his words, a § I conceive, have been 
almost universally misunderstood :—He had just applied to the Law 
of Moses the title vpuroyivvw «x of Scripture; the Gospels he had also 
styled dir apxh ;— the meaning of which terms he thus explains : 

fterd yhp rods xdrras Kaprodt dnupipcrcu ij dwapxb * rpb Si rdvrup t6 ir/wo- 

yiwrjtia ,—and he goes on to anticipate the objection that, as the Acts 
and the Epistles were disseminated after the Gospels, his use of the 
word dvapx^ is objectionable. To which he replies : a«W or 1 jn* row 

eZrcu fftxpwp ip Xptory, uHfxXrjfiivuv \jj*p] ip rah <p€pop4vais iTtaroXaU, feofUvuv 
[ ] tv a TurreiJwrrcu fiaprvpiup tup iv rots vopwcois Kal irpwpijrucois Xdyots K€i- 

fiivuv, Cxttc <rwp d flip Kal xurrd Xi *yeir koI o<p68pa iwircTayiiiva rd drooroAurd, 
oi> fiijp Tapar\J}<na tQ * rd$c A iyci Kvpios UaproKpdrup * Kal Karb. roOro ivltrrq- 
aov el iir&p Xtyv b TlauXos, trdffa ypa<pr) dedxvevcTos Kal ipirepiXafifidvti. 

Kal Td iavrov ypdfiptara, t) ov t 6 ' K&yu A iyu Kal ovx b KiJptof, koI t 6 ' iv rdtraif 
iKK\rj<rlais 8iarda<rofuu, koI t 6 * oTa tvadop ip 'A vnox^lq., ip ’IkopI$. ip Avarpoit , 
Kal rd To&roit wapawXJp ta, iplort , in r* avrou ypatpivra koI xar* i$ov a lav. ov p^v 
r6 ciXtKpivlt tup iK 0€la% imxpolas Xbyup — Comm . in Johann t. iv. p. 4. 

Here it is clear that the distinction is drawn not between one por¬ 
tion of Scripture which is inspired, and another portion which is not 
inspired; but between words which had been uttered by “ the Lord 
Almighty” (2 Cor. vL 18), and those which were spoken in the per¬ 
sons of the sacred writers themselves (observe that in each of the 
three quotations S. Paul speaks in the first person );— both classes of 
passages having been written under “ Divine Inspiration,” but the 
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former being, as it were, “ unmixed ” with human agency. And, on 
this principle, Origen goes on to consider S. John’s to be the dir apxh 
of the Gospels. That this is his meaning is, I think, clear from his 
reasoning in another place, where he observes that the commands 
given by Jehovah Himself could not be changed—but yet that the 
ordinances laid down by the prophets as agents of God (he refers 
specially to the laxity in the law of divorce allowed by Moses, and 
which was abrogated by Christ—S. Matt. xix. 8) might be changed. 
Referring to i Cor. vii., he writes, “Per Moysen quidem multa 
locutus est Deus, aliquanta tamen et Moyses propria auctoritate man- 
davit : quod Dominus in Evangeliis evidentissima distinctione secer- 
nit, cum dicit de repudio mulieris interrogatus.Unde simil¬ 

iter etiam in caeteris Prophetis aliqua quidem Dominus locutus est et 
non Prophet#, alia vero Prophetse et non Dominus.”— In Num. Horn. 
xvi. 4, t. ii. p. 330. 

Compare the similar remarks in Cassiodorus, “ In Psalter.,” c. i. 
t. ii. p. 3 ; and of S. Basil, 1 “ Adv. Eunom.,” lib. v. t i. p. 319, who 
refers to 1 Cor. vii.—on which passage of Scripture see supra, Lec¬ 
ture vi. p. 302, &c. 

1 Melchior Canus, who, so far as I am aware, was the first to state expressly 
this distinction between Revelation and Inspiration (see supra, p. 27) appears to 
have inferred it from these statements of the Fathers. Thus, he observes with 
reference to this passage from S. Basil Qute sacri auctores scripsere, haec in 
duplici sunt differentia. Quaedam, qua: supematurali solum revelatione cognosce- 
bant: et ea Basilius tradit a Spiritu Sancto esse. Alia vero naturali cognitione 
tenebant, qua: scilicet aut oculis viderant, aut manibus etiam attrectaverant. At- 
que hsec quidem, ut paulo ante diximus, supematurali lumine et expressa revela¬ 
tione, ut scriberentur, non egebant, sed egebant tamen Spiritfis Sancti presentia et 
auxilio peculiari, ut licet Humana essent, et nature: ratione cognita, Divinitus 
tamen sine ullo errore scriberentur. Ha?c vero ilia sunt, qua:, juxta Basilium, 
Paulus et Prophetae de suo loquebantur.”— De Louis Thcoleg ., lib. ii. c. xviii. 
p. 127. 
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THE “LOST BOOKS ” OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

(Lecture II.— Page 43.) 

We meet with frequent references in the Old Testament to a class of 
writings devotional and historical—writings, too, in many cases, com¬ 
posed by the authors of Inspired Books—which were never received 
into the Canon of Scripture. Of such compositions, some (1) are 
quoted to a greater or less extent in different parts of the Old Testa¬ 
ment ; or, without any express quotation, are alluded to as being 
extant; while others (2) are plainly spoken of as the source from 
which the sacred writers derived, in certain cases, their information 
as to historical facts. (Cf. Lecture vii. p. 331, note 1 ). 

(1) “The book of the wars of Jehovah,” quoted Numbers xxi. 14, 
15, appears to have been one of the earliest instances of a collection 
of the popular lyrical poetry of the Hebrews (cf. Lecture iv. p. 168, 
note*); and the hymn, quoted in the same chapter (vv. 17, 18), 
seems to have been also taken from that collection. In such poeti¬ 
cal pieces was re-echoed the impression which the Lord’s dealings 
with His people were fitted to produce ; and from them was reflected 
the spirit of the Pentateuch, where Jehovah is represented fighting 
for Israel as “a Man of War,” Exod. xv. 3 : cf. xiv. 14, 25. To this 
collection may, perhaps, also be referred the prophetic sayings (other¬ 
wise forming a distinct work) which are described as having been 
delivered by them “that speak in proverbs” (Num. xxL 27); and 
with which many of the predictions of the future prophets are so 
intimately connected (cf. supra, p. 168, note 5 *; and p. 333, &c.). 
“By the side of the objective statements of the Pentateuch,” ob¬ 
serves Hengstenberg, “ proceeded the subjective in ‘ the book of 
the wars of the Lord :*—how they were related to each other, with 
respect to the preceding historical narrative, we perceive from Exod. 
xv.”— Beitrdgc , B. iil s. 226. 

As the “ book of the wars of Jehovah” contained the praises of 
the Lord for the wonders wrought by Him for Israel, so, as a con¬ 
tinuation, it may be, of that collection, but certainly not identical 
with it, “ the book of Jasher” (“ the upright,” tpm 1DD,—that is, of 
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the ideal true Israel, Josh. x. 13 ; l * 3 2 Sam. i. 18), contained odes in 
honour of God’s distinguished servants. It was so called, perhaps, 
with a reference to the passages where Israel is described as “ Je- 
shurun” (pit?*, or —Deut. xxxii. 15 ; xxxiii. 5, 26; Isai. xliv. 
2 ; Numb, xxiii. 10):—see Keil’s continuation of Havernick’s “ Ein- 
tung,” s. 8. 

In 1 Chron. xxviii. 11-19, we read that “ David gave to Solomon 

the pattern of the porch.and the pattern of all that he had, 

by the Spirit, of the courts of the House of the Lord.Also 

for the courses of the Priests and the Levites. .... All this, said 
David, the Lord made me understand in writing by His hand upon 
me, even all the works of this pattern.” That this document was 
the recognized guide in the ritual worship of the Temple, we learn 
from the words of Josiah to the Priests and Levites : “ Prepare 
yourselves by the houses of your fathers, after your courses, according 
io lhe writing of David\ King of Israel, and according to the writing 
of Solomon his son.”—2 Chron. xxxv. 4. 

In 1 Kings iv. 32, we read that Solomon “spake three thousand 
proverbs, and his songs were a thousand and fiveand yet only two 
of his Psalms are in the Canon—viz., Psalm lxxii. and cxxvii. 

It seems clear from 2 Chron. xxxv. 25, that Jeremiah composed a 
dirge on the death of Josiah: “ Jeremiah lamented for Josiah, . . . 
and behold they are written in the Lamentations.” * 

(2) To turn, in the next place, to those prophetical and other 
writings which are appealed to by the authors of the Old Testament 
as the sources from which their statements have been taken a :— 

The division of the land, described by Joshua in the section ch. 
xiii.-xxii., is founded upon a document drawn up by the “ three men 
for each tribe,” “ who passed through the land, and described it by 


1 It is curious to observe what slender grounds are sufficient for an assault upon 
the integrity of Scripture :—“ It is worthy of remark that the Book of Joshua (x. 
13) quotes the book of Jasher, which must have been written as late as the time 
of David (2 Sam. i. 18). See De Wette, ii. 187.’—Greg, The Creed of Christen - 
domf p. 38. The bare mention of the fact that this work consisted of a collection 
of popular poetry—to which, of course, additions were made from time to time— 
exposes the weakness of this cavil. 

* To this class of writings some add u The manner of the kingdom” which 
Samuel “ wrote in a book.”— I Sam. x. 25. This does not appear, however, to 
have been a distinct work : see supra^ p. 322, note. 

3 For the remarks which follow, cf. Htlvemick,” u Einleitung,” Th. ii. Abth. L 
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cities, into seven parts, in a Book (iDD*^tf)”—Josh, xviii. 9. And 
here a remark may be made, the importance of which will presently 
appear, that the author of the Books of Chronicles had other sources 
of information with respect to such facts than the Book of Joshua. 
Thus, the account of the possessions of the Levites, in 1 Chron. vL 
54-81, differs from that given in Josh. xxi. The progress of time, 
indeed, must necessarily have rendered the former description in¬ 
exact :—e. g., Ziklag (Josh. xix. 5) was assigned to the Tribe of 
Simeon ; but we learn from 1 Sam. xxvii. 6, that it afterwards “ per¬ 
tained unto the Kings of Judah.” 

The author of the Books of Samuel, on one occasion only (namely 
2 Sam. i. 18, already noticed), makes express mention of documentary 
sources. The frequent insertion, however, of poetic pieces plainly 
intimates that such sources were at his command :—viz., the Song of 
Hannah, 1 Sam. ii. 1-10; the Hymn of Victory, xviii. 6, &c.; the 
Lament of David for Saul and Jonathan, 2 Sam. i. 17-27, and for 
Abner, iii. 33, 34; Davids Psalms, contained in ch. xxii. and ch. 
xxiii. 1-7. Hence, we may not unfairly form a conjecture as to the 
source of such quotations; and conclude that these poetic pieces 
were selected from “ the book of Jasher.” We read, too, in 1 Chron. 
xxix. 29, that “ the acts of David are written in the book of Samuel, 
and in the book of Nathan, and in the book of Gadany or all of 
which may have been the author's sources:—for it is clear that these 
were distinct works , since the “ book of Nathan” alone is referred to 
in 2 Chron. ix. 29 (“ The acts of Solomon, are they not written in 
the book of Nathan, and in the prophecy of Ahijah, and in the 
visions of Iddo ”) without any allusion to the books of Samuel or 
Gad. 

The author of the Book of Kings on one occasion appeals to u the 
book of the acts of Solomon (rrc&P nan idd)”— 1 Kings xi. 41: 
the other sources to which he has referred being “ The book of the 
chronicles (D'D'n nan 1DD) of the Kings of Judah, 1 ” or of “ Israel,”— 
writings which are quoted thirty-one times down to the history of 
Jehoiakim, 2 Kings xxiv. 5. That a selection only was made from 
such documents is obvious from the use, in all cases, of the phrase 
“ the rest of (in') the acts,” &c.; while it is also plain that our 
Books of Chronicles are not the sources employed. The documents 
in question were the public records of the kingdom, which the sacred 
historians of the Hebrews, like other Oriental annalists, were accus¬ 
tomed to adduce as their authorities (cf. Ezra iv. 15 ; Esther vi. 1; 
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x. 2). The passage Neh. xii. 23, is conclusive on this point, as has 
been already proved, p. 331, note l * 3 . 

That the documents thus made use of were in most, if not all, in¬ 
stances composed by Prophets, will be seen further on. 

In the Books of Chronicles, with the exception of the section 
1 Chron. i.*ii. 2,—and even here the facts borrowed are compressed 
as much as possible (cf. i. 24-27, with Gen. xL 10-26; and i. 32, 33, 
with Gen xxv. 1-4),—the Canonical Books of Scripture are not em¬ 
ployed as the sources . This assertion, however, must be proved. 

The Books of Chronicles may be divided into the following sec¬ 
tions :— 

I. The Genealogies, 1 Chron. i.-ix.:—(1) The author gives ample 
information as to the authorities to which he refers. He appeals to 
the public registers of the Tribes, of which Nehemiah writes : “ I 
found a register of the genealogy (btph nao) of them which came up 
at the first, and found written therein,” &c.—vii. 5. See 1 Chron. 
iv. 33; v. 1, 7, 17; vii. 7, 9, 40 ; ix. i. 1 Of the collection of such 
registers the Chronicler speaks, ch. ix. 1; and we learn from ch. v, 
17, that we are to refer the origin of census-lists of this nature to the 
times of Jotham and Jeroboam II. (2) He does not borrow from 
the other Canonical Books. This appears, speaking generally, not 
only from the absence of any such striking agreement with those 
Books, as must have existed had the Chronicler taken them as his 
sources; but also from the additional information which his state¬ 
ments so often supply: e. g., 1 Chron. ii. 13-17 (cf. 1 Sam. xvL 6, 
&c.j; iii. 20-24; iv. 1-23; v. 16-34.* But this matter must be 
examined somewhat more particularly; namely,—Has the author or 
has he not, made use of the Books of Samuel and the Books of 
Kings ? a question with which the present inquiry, as to the exist¬ 
ence of a distinct branch of Hebrew literature is essentially connected. 


1 The facts borrowed from these documents often afford occasion for explana¬ 
tory remarks e. g., on the transfer of Reuben’s Birthright to the sons of Joseph, 

I Chron. v. 1. 

3 One example may be given of the light which the Books of the Chronicles 
cast upon other obscure portions of Scripture. In 1 Chron. iv. 23, we read: “ These 
were the potters , and those that dwelt among plants and hedges : there they dwelt 
with the king for his work.” Thus we learn that there was a well-known family 
of potters, of the tribe of Judah, set apart to labour for the kings. To these the 
passages, Jer. xviii. 1, 2 ; xix. 1, 2; Zech. xi. 13, evidently refer. 
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The reply will inform us of the authorities from which the Chronicler 
has actually derived his facts. 

II. In the section 1 Chron. x.-xxix., which contains the history of 
David, the sources appear to have been (i) works written by early 
prophets —works contemporaneous with the events which they record; 
together with (2) a book of later date, compiled from the annals 
which the author had employed in the opening chapters :— 

(1) The account of David’s reign closes with the words: “Now 
the acts of David the King, first and last, behold, they are written 
in the book of Samuel the Seer, and in the book of Nathan the 
Prophet, and in the book of Gad the Seer.”—1 Chron. xxix. 29. We 
have already seen that these were separate, independent works. 

(2) The list of David’s heroes (ch. xi. 10, &c.), and of those who 
came to him to Ziklag (ch. xii. 1-22); the information as to the 
Levites (ch. xv. 17, &c.), and as to divine worship (ch. xxii.-xxvi) ; 
&c.—all such statements point to the use of a document analogous to 
those employed in the opening chapters. We are also informed of 
the exact nature of this document: “ The Levites were numbered 

from the age of thirty years and upward.By the last words of 

David the Levites were numbered from twenty years old and above,” 
—1 Chron. xxiii. 3, 27. We are told, moreover, that its author, 
“Shemaiah the son of Nethaneel the scribe, one of the Levites, wrote 
them before the King and the Princes, &c.—xxiv. 6. To this docu¬ 
ment, the reader is more than once referred for special information 
when the Chronicler speaks of classes of persons who were “ex¬ 
pressed by name” (cf. xii. 31; xvi. 41),—its nature being more ex¬ 
plicitly declared in the statement: u Joab began to number, but he 
finished not, because there fell wrath for it against Israel; neither 
was the number put in the account vf the chronicles of King David” — 
xxvii. 24. 

III. In 2 Chron. L-ix. is contained the history of Solomon. We 
have seen to what source the author of the Books of Kings referred 
on this subject (1 Kings xi 41); but here other authorities are ad¬ 
duced : “ The rest of the acts of Solomon, first and last, are they not 
written in the book of Nathan the Prophet, and in the prophecy of 
Ahijah the Shilonite, and in the visions of Iddo the Seer against 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat,” 2 Chron. ix. 29;—the silence of the 
Books of Kings with respect to any “ vision of Iddo against Jero¬ 
boam,” proving that the Chronicler does not refer to our Canonical 
Books. 
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IV. In the Section 2 Chron. x.-xxxvi., which contains the suc¬ 
ceeding history of the kingdom of Judah, the document most fre¬ 
quently quoted is “ the book of the Kings of Judah and Israel ” 
(xvi. II; xxv. 26; xxvii. 7 ; xxviii. 26 ; xxxii. 32 ; xxxv. 27 ; xxxvi. 
8). In xx. 34 we meet with “the book (-idd) of the Kings of 
Israeland in xxxiii. 18, “ the nm of the Kings of Israel—which 
latter work, however, was clearly not confined to the Ten Tribes, as 
it contained the history of Manasseh . These documents are not the 
Books of Kings. This is proved by the fact that, in many instances, 
the Books of Kings do not contain the information for which the 
Chronicler refers to his sources e. g., 2 Chron. xxvii. 7 ; xxxiii. 18. 
From considering the nature of his references it will appear that the 
Chronicler has borrowed here from three separate authorities:—(1) 
Frqm a distinct compilation, which contained genealogical details 
(cf. xxxi. 16, &c.), and also writings composed by prophets ; e. g.: “ The 
rest of the acts of Jehoshaphat are written in the book of Jehu, the son 
of Hanani xx. 34 (Jehu is called a prophet^ 1 Kings xvi. 7); and, 
again : “ The rest of the acts of Hezekiah are written in the vision 
of Isaiah the Prophet, the son of Amoz, in the book of the Kings of 
Judah and Israel”—xxxii. 32. That the different elements thus re¬ 
ferred to formed one compilation, is confirmed by the title given, 
ch. xxiv. 27/ to the work which the Chronicler had before him, viz., 
“ the Story [or Commentary ] of the book of the Kings (1DD BmD 
D^tan),”—that is, an historical commentary or accurate account of 
Jewish history gathered out of the writings of the prophets; a sense 
which is further confirmed by the passage : “ The rest of the acts of 
Abijah are written in the Story or Commentary (gmo) of the prophet 
Iddo.”—xiii. 22. The other element of this compilation is referred 
to in the words : “ The acts of Rehoboam, are they not written in 
the book of Shemaiah the prophet, and Iddo the Seer, concerning 
genealogies?”—xii. 15. 

(2) The second authority referred to is expressly distinguished 

1 “ Now, concerning his [Joash’s] sons, and the greatness of the burdens laid upon 
him 221 ), and the repairing of the house of God, behold they are 

written in the story of the book of the Kings —where, as Hiivernick suggests, in 
place of the words in Italics, we should read <f the number of the prophetic denun¬ 
ciations against Joash” spoken of in ver. 19 (see supra , p. 171, note *, on Nfc?D). 
The different subjects which this passage embraces show how the whole compila¬ 
tion could receive the name of BH 2 D,—“ Commentary, 0 or “ Prophetical Illus¬ 
trations of History.” 

I I 
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from the compilation just spoken of in the following manner. We 
read : “The rest of the acts of Manasseh, and his prayer unto his 
God, and the words of the Seers [cf. ver. 10, and 2 Kings xxi. 
10, &c.] that spake to him in the name of the Lord God of Israel, 
behold they are written in the book (words) of the Kings of Israel.” 
—xxxiii. 18. But in ver. 19, the Chronicler proceeds : “ His prayer 
also, and how God was entreated of him, &c., behold they are written 
among the sayings of the Seers or,—as the margin correctly renders 
—“ the sayings of Hosai (*nn nm)in which words the writer 
clearly refers to a distinct document. 

(3) Isaiah's biography of Uzziah: “ The rest of the acts of Uzziah, 
first and last, did Isaiah the Prophet, the son of Amoz, write”—xxvi. 
22 ; which work, however, was not, like Isaiah’s history of Hezekiah, 
inserted in the “book of the Kings.”—xxxii. 32. 

Here, then, may be repeated the questions already proposed, Lec¬ 
ture ii. p. 43 :—Why do we not find in the Old Testament Canon the 
documents which have been enumerated in the preceding remarks ? 
And again:—Why do. we not find placed on a par with the inspired 
writings, such works as the book of Ecclesiasticus, and the other com¬ 
ponents of the Apocrypha, which, it is on all hands admitted, the 
Jewish Church never received as Canonical ? Only one answer, I 
conceive, can be given to such questions, viz.: “ That the collection 
of sacred Books was defined under the divine guidance, and closed 
at the divine command ” (see supra , p. 51). 

It is unnecessary to enter here upon the modern phase of the ques¬ 
tion relating to the Apocrypha. Suffice it to say, that the Community 
which has exalted these writings to the dignity of Canonical Scrip¬ 
ture, has, nevertheless, been compelled to place them in a lower rank 
than the Books acknowledged by all to be inspired. How a member 
of the Church of Rome can draw such a distinction, consistently 
with the Tridentine Decrees, it is needless to inquire ; the agreement, 
however, of both Roman Catholics and Lutherans in their estimate 
of the Apocrypha is remarkable;—one party desiring to exalt the 
Apocrypha, the other to louder the authority of portions of the 
New Testament. Perrone, having quoted the Canon of Trent 
(Sess. iv.) in which both the Canonical and Apocryphal Books of the 
Old Testament are enumerated, and which concludes with the words 
“Si quis libros ipsos cum omnibus suis partibus , prout in Ecclesia 
Catholica legi consueverunt, et in veteri Vulgata Editione habentur, 
pro Sacris et Canotiicis non susceperit, ..... anathema sit,—pro- 
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ceeds to say :—“ Ex his porro turn Veteris turn Novi Test, libris alii 
dicuntur 4 proto-canonici,* alii 4 deutero-canonici * . . . Libri 4 proto- 
canonici* Vet. Test., auctore Josepho Flavio , xxii. sunt; nempe omnes 
enumerati prater Baruch, Tobiam, Judith, Sapientiam, Ecclesiasti- 
cum, ac duos Machaboeorum, qui serins in Canonem ab Ecelesia relati 
sunt , adeoque 4 deutero-canonici* nuncupati. Libri 4 proto-canonici * 
N. T., sunt pariter omnes recensiti, except is Epistola B. Pauli ad 
Hebrceos y 2 Ep . 3. Petri , duabus posterioribus S. Joannis, Ep . S. Jacobi^ 
item Ep . 5 . Judce , et Apocalypsi B . Joannis : ut nonnullas quoruradam 
Iibrorum partes omittamus.” (viz. : 44 quod attinet ad V. T., sunt 
hymnus trium puerorum, Dan. iii. 24-90; historia Susannas, cap. xiii.; 
ac destructio Beli et Draconis, cap. xiv.; septem postrema capita 
libri Esther, nempe a cap. x. 4 ad xvi. 24. Quod vero spectat ad 
libros N T., sunt (1) posteriores versiculi cap. xvi. S. Marci, nempe 
a ver 9 ad finem ; (2) historia sudoris Christi sanguinei quae legitur 
ap S. Lucam cap. xxii. 43, 44; (3) historia mulieris adulterae Joan, 
viii. 2-12’*).— Prcelect . Theol ., t. ii. pars. 2, p. 12. 

Tholuck accepts this statement as follows: 44 Auf diese Weise bil- 
dete sich auch unier de?i neutestament lichen Schriften vvie unter den alt- 
testamentlichen, der Unterschied aus zwischen kanonischett im engeren 
Sinne , und apokryphischen . Diesen letzteren Namen gebraucht Hiero¬ 
nymus geradezu von den Antilegomenen, und bezeichnet sie dadurch 
als solche, ‘ quae Ecelesia legit ad aedificationem plebis/ welche aber 
die Kirche nichl Gebraucht ‘ ad auctoritatem ecclesiasticorum dog- 
matum confirmandam.* Ebeti dieser Utiterschied der neutestamcntlichcti 
Schriften ist nun auch von der lutherischen Kirche angenommen worden, 
welche ebenso im N. T. wie die katholische im A. T , ‘ libri proto- 
canonici,* und 4 deutero-canonici * unterscheidet.”— Der Br. an die 
Hebr ., Einleitung, kap. vi. s. 86. 

In bringing this subject to a conclusion, an observation must be 
made with reference to the remark of Hug, quoted p. 48, note 8 , to 
the effect that the primitive practice of publicly reading in the Chris¬ 
tian assemblies the Books of the New Testament was the mark of 
distinction by which the Church formally declared its belief in their 
inspired authority. 1 When such an argument is employed, we are. 
of course, to understand the practice of the Church in general\ as that 
to which the appeal is made: for it is well known that there were 

[* See “The Speaker’s Commentary, vol. iv., Introd. to The Apocalypse, pp, 
425 * 437*1 
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some exceptions to this principle. When it can be proved, however, 
that the use, in public worship, of any books which were not inspired 
was, at the utmost, only partial; and that, in the most remarkable 
case, such use can be at once accounted for from local causes; the 
argument for the inspiration of the Canonical Books only, which is 
founded upon the general practice of the Church, is strengthened 
rather than diminished by the knowledge of such exceptions. Thus, 
the Epistle of S. Clement of Rome, written in the name of the Roman 
Church to the Church of Corinth, was occasioned by a division 
which had arisen among the members of the latter, and which was 
healed by the wise admonitions of S. Clement. What more natural 
than that the Church of Corinth should continue publicly to read a 
document with which its history was so closely connected ? Accord¬ 
ingly, S. Dionysius, bishop of Corinth ( circ . a.d. 170), wrote to Soter, 
bishop of Rome, informing him, among other matters, that it had 
been the practice of his Church, from the first, to read this Epistle. 
As Eusebius interprets his meaning :—KAi^toj t pds Kop^eLovs 

fUfiPrjrcu iiriaroXijs, drjXQv dvixadev it; &px<dov i$ovs ivl rrjt iKxXrjclas “rip 

&pdyvaxriv airrijs t<hci<t 0 <u — Hist* Keel. , lib. iv. c. 23, p. 187* Consider¬ 
ing the person by whom this Epistle had been written, we should 
rather feel surprise that the practice had not become universal (see 
supra , p. 45, &c.). That it had not, we again learn from Eusebius 
who, when desiring himself to express the great estimation in which 
S. Clement’s Epistle was held, can say no more than that it was read 
iv wXeiarais iKKXrj<rlcus (H. E., iii. c. 16, p. 108). The “Shepherd of 
Hermas,” too, was held in the greatest veneration by so high an 
authority as S. Irenseus (cf. e.g., “ Cont. Haer.,” lib. iv. c. xx., p. 253); 
and yet, the “ Fragment of Muratori ” expressly mentions it as a 
book which was not publicly read as Scripture:—see st/pra, p. 47, 
note. It is thus referred to by S. Athanasius : iv 8t r$ Iloi/Uvi yi - 

ypavrcu" irei8ij teal tovto kclLtoi /xtj 8v etc tov kclv6vo$ irpo<pipov<n * rpwrov 

k.t. x.-DeBecr. Nic. Syn ., t. i. p. 223. This part of the question 
as to the Epistle of S. Barnabas has been considered already, pp. 
46-48. 1 

1 Bishop Beveridge’s assertion, therefore, as to the universal practice of reading 
these three writings in the Church is, 1 venture to think, unsupported by sufficient 
evidence. (See his “Codex Canonum,” lib. 11. cap. ix. § 11.) 
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THE EPISTLE OF S. BARNABAS. 

(Lecture II.— Page 47.) 

Our information as to the personal history of S. Barnabas 1 is very 
scanty. According to Acts iv. 36, he was a “ Levite, of the country 
of Cyprus.” Clemens Al. (“Strom.,” 11. xx p. 489), Eusebius 
(“ H. E.” i. 12; ii. 1), and S. Epiphanius (“ Haer.,” xx. 4) tell us 
that he was one of the Seventy Disciples. This statement accords 
with S. Luke’s account of the early attachment of S. Barnabas to the 
Church, and of his zeal in its cause :—he was the first who “ having 
land sold it, and brought the money, and laid it at the Apostles’ 
feet.”—Acts iv. 37. We next find him introducing the lately con¬ 
verted S. Paul to the Apostles (ix. 27); and, subsequently, journey¬ 
ing from Antioch “to Tarsus for to seek Saul” (xi. 25), whom he 
accompanied on his first mission as an Apostle (xiii.). In conse¬ 
quence of the dispute respecting his kinsman “John whose surname 
was Mark,” he was for a time separated from S. Paul (xv. 36-39); 
and we learn from Gal. ii. 13, that S. Barnabas, in common with 
S. Peter, was led astray by the “ dissimulation ” of the Jews. Refer¬ 
ring to the early records of the Church, we learn further that an 
Epistle was generally received as proceeding from the pen of S. Bar¬ 
nabas : this composition, moreover, is frequently quoted in the 
writings of Clemens Alexandrinus and of Origen. 2 Its existence is 

1 U liman (“Studien u. Kritiken,” 1828, s. 378 ff.) has vainly endeavoured to 
identify S. Barnabas with Barsabas, Acts i. 23; on the grounds that the Peschito 
and some MSS. for ’I uns^<f> here read who “ was sumamed Barnabas ”— 

Acts iv. 36; and that, for Ba/xro 0 ar, Cod. D and the Ethiopian Version read Ba/>- 
y<£/3as. With this, too, agrees the statement of Clemens AL, Eusebius, and S. 
Epiphanius, that S. Barnabas was one of the Seventy ; for, Barsabas is described 
as having been an eye-witness of the life of Christ, and, although not elected in 
the place of Judas, he (assumed to be the same as Barnabas) is called an Apostle, 
Act xiv. 4. How does it happen, also, that we hear no more of Barsabas ? C£ 
the curious statement of the “ Recognit. S. dementis” (ap. Coteler., t i. p. 507) : 
—“ Post quern Barnabas, qui et Matthias , qui in locum Judae subrogatus est Apos¬ 
tolus,” &c. 

* In four passages (“ Strom.” ii. 6, p. 445; ii. 7, p. 447 ; ii. 20, p. 489; v. 10, 
p. 683) Clemens styles S. Barnabas “ the Apostlein three passages (ii. 15, 
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also mentioned by Eusebius, 1 S. Jerome, and Nicephorus. For many 
centuries all knowledge of this Epistle was confined to such allu¬ 
sions. It was for the first time printed in 1643 by Archbishop 
Ussher, at Oxford; but the entire of this impression was destroyed 
during a great fire in that city. The first edition, therefore, actually 
published was that of Hugo Menardus, in 1645, which was followed 
in the next year by another, edited by Is. Vossius. Ussher and 
Menardus were inclined to doubt the authenticity of this composi¬ 
tion, which, on the other hand, Vossius defended; and thus the con¬ 
troversy on the subject began.* This controversy is free from one 
difficulty, in such cases usually the most formidable:—all parties 
admit that, were we to confine ourselves to external evidence, 
there can be no doubt that S. Barnabas was the author.® The man* 

p. 464; ii. 18, p. 472 ; v. 8, p. 677; he quotes this work naming him as the 
author; in vi. 8, p. 772, he quotes, by mistake, the words of S. Clement of Rome 
(1 Cor. c. xlviii.) as those of S. Barnabas; in the “Prcdagogus” (it 10; iii. 11) 
different passages of our Epistle are cited, the author not being named :—see 
supra , p. 48. He is referred to similarly by Origen, “ Contr. Cels.," lib. L. c. 63, 
t. i. p. 378; “ De Princip.,” lib. iii. c. ii. t. i. p. 140; “Comm, in Ep. ad Rom.” 
i. 24, t. iv. p. 473. According to Bunsen, such expressions “ merely meant that 
the book went by such a name !** 

1 When Eusebius (“ Eccl. Hist.” iii. 25) includes our Epistle iv rots vhOou 
(i. e. uncanonical writings) with the phrase r\ <f>€pofiivrj Bapv&fia irurroX 1$, some 
writers (e. g. Ullmann, loc. cit ., s. 385) consider that he expresses his own doubts 
as to its authorship. Such an argument, however, is without any foundation; for 
Eusebius, in this very passage, applies the same term, ij fapopUvij, to the first 
Epistle of S. John, which he unhesitatingly places iv 6 fxo\oyovfUvois. (C£ Origen, 
quoted supra , p. 474). 

[* The text of the Epistle, as presented before the discovery of the Codex 
Sinaiticus, was derived from MSS. of the Greek text, and of the old Latin ver¬ 
sion, and also from quotations in the writings of the Fathers. All these MSS. 
were alike defective from the beginning of the Epistle, down to the words rAr 
Xa6v rbv icaiv 6 v t about the middle of ch. v.;— i. e ., down to line 24, col. I, p. 136, 
of Tischendorf’s “ Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum,” Lips., 1863. That our 
Epistle is found in the Sinaitic MS. (&<) separated, with a short interval, from the 
Apocalypse (col. 2, p. 135 as above),—just as the Gospel of S. John is separated 
from the Gospel of S. Luke,—shows in what high estimation it was held by the 
early Church. As Tischendorf writes : “ Nec parvi faciendum quod Codex Sinai¬ 
ticus tanquam ad ipsum Canonem pertinentes Bamabae epistulam et Pastorem 
pnebet”— 1 . c., Prolegomena , p. xxxii.] 

* Even Uliman, who, in the essay referred to, attempts in vain to weaken the 
external evidence, admits: “The utmost that we grant to the defenders of its 
authenticity is that the Epistle, so far as we regard mere tradition [i. e., strict his¬ 
torical evidence], may have proceeded from the pen of Barnabas.”— oil., s. 387. 
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ner in which the early writers accepted this Epistle as the work of 
S. Barnabas, has been already pointed out (see supra , Lecture ii., 
pp. 47, 48); and so high an authority as Bishop Pearson can be ap¬ 
pealed to as deciding “ hanc Epistolam eandem esse quam veteres 
in manibus habuerunt. ,n Nor is this fact, that all external evidence 
is decisive in support of its authenticy, questioned by its leading 
opponent in modem times, the historian Neander, who does not, 
however, condescend to discuss this branch of the question. In his 
remarks on the most distinguished teachers of the Church, he 
writes*:—“We must mention here, in the first place, Barnabas, the 
well-known companion of the Apostle Paul, if an Epistle really be¬ 
longed to him which was ktiowh in the second century , in the Church 
of Alexandria , under his name , and which bore the superscription of 
a Catholic Epistle. But we cannot possibly recognize in it the Bar¬ 
nabas who was worthy to be a companion of the apostolic labours 
of Paul, and who had received his name in the Church from the 
power of his inspired elocution (utos irapa/cX^ews, i/tos There 

floats before us here a spirit altogether different from that of such 
an apostolic man. We here remark an educated Alexandrian Jew, 
who had gone over to Christianity; who, by his Alexandrian educa¬ 
tion, was prepared for a more spiritual apprehension of Christianity, 
but who laid too great stress upon an untenable Alexandrian, artifi¬ 
cial, Jewish gnosis; who, in a mystical exposition,—which plays 
upon the words of the Old Testament, and which seems to resemble 
the spirit of Philo rather than the spirit of Paul, or even of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews ,—sought for special wisdom, and therein idly in¬ 
dulged himself.” 8 This statement of the case involves two assump¬ 
tions, neither of which appears to be capable of support:—(1) It is 

1 “ Lect. in Acta Apost. ii. see “ Minor TheoL Works,” ed. Churton, vol. i. 
p. 335. As J. C. Rordam observes : “ Unam eandemque esse Epistolam Bamaba 
dubitari nequit; hoc enim satis probant loci ii, quos ex epistola Bamaba lauda- 
runt Patres ecclesiastici, qui verbo tenus in epistola nostra extant; quod tieque 
inficias qutsquam ivit prater Abr. Calovium, qui conjectura vento leviori. obtem- 
perans, Epistola hujus consarcinatorem fragmenta ilia Bamaba ex Clemente Alex, 
et Origene suo figmento inseruisse suspicatur.”— De Authent. Ep. Barnaba , Hafn., 
1828, p. 9. 

* “ Allgem. Gesch. der christl. Kirche,” 2te Aufl., B. i. s. 1133. 

3 Of these arguments, Bleek (“ Der Brief an die Hebr.,” i. s. 417), who allows 
that the weight of evidence is all on the side of the authenticity of the Epistle, 
observes : “ Neander seems to me to criticize somewhat unfairly the spirit which 
predominates in this Epistle.” 
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assumed, in the first place, that an Epistle, proceeding from a com¬ 
panion of the Apostles, who, on certain occasions, was inspired in his 
preaching, must of necessity have been written under the influence 
of Inspiration. This assumption, however, is founded upon the two¬ 
fold error,—that the gift of Inspiration was permanent (in answer to 
which compare the Scriptural facts brought forward, p. 241, note 5 ); 
and that Inspiration itself is of such a nature as the school of 
Schleiermacher has defined it to be (see also, p. 21, and p. 238, 
note 5 ). (2) The second principle assumed by Neander—or, at least, 
by the majority of writers who agree with him in his argument against 
this Epistle—is that that the system of allegorical exposition, which 
is there carried to such an extent, was unsuited alike to the age and 
the object of S. Barnabas, supposing him to have been the author. 
But both branches of this assumption also are again unfounded. 
That the principle of spiritually expounding the events and language 
of the Old Testament was not unsuited to the Apostolic age, we leam 
from the fact of the frequent adoption of such a system of interpre¬ 
tation by the New Testament writers themselves (e.g. Gal. iv. 22, 
&c. ; Rom. ix. 8; 2 Cor. iii. 13, &c.; Eph. v. 32 ; Heb. vii.; Lx.; 
x. 1; xi. 19 ;—see supra , Lecture vii. p. 346, &c.); as well as from its 
use by S. Clement of Rome in his Epistle. 1 Any objection, therefore, 
founded upon the exaggeration of this principle by S. Barnabas (an 
exaggeration which I am not prepared to deny) rests upon the as¬ 
sumption, already shown to be without foundation, that any compo¬ 
sition of his must have been free from defects - that is, must have 
been inspired. Equally untenable is the objection that an allegorical 
exposition of the Old Testament was not suited to the writer’s object. 
The Epistle, as all critics (except Lardner, Hilgenfeld, and Bunsen, 
who think it was written to Gentiles) allow, was addressed to Jewish 
Christians ; for whom the author was bound to prove that the lt Old 
Testament was not contrary to the New.” Accordingly, S. Barnabas 
argues (ch. i.—ix.) that in the prophecies and types of the Old Testa¬ 
ment sufficient is contained, relating to Christ and his death, to 
serve as the foundation of the New Covenant; and hence, that the 
Jews cannot argue against Christianity from their own inspired writ- 


1 E.g., his exposition of the “line of scarlet thread,” given by the spies to 
Rahab (Josh. ii. 18; cf. Heb. xi. 31), as symbolizing “the Redemption by the 
Lord’s Blood (Brt roO aXuaros rod K vplov Xurpcwis tarai). 1 * — Ep. ad Cor. t 
c. xii. see Rordam, loc. cit. f pp. 33, 86. 
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ings. He then goes on to show that the Old Testament, as the 
Jaus understood if, was but an external system, and consequently was, 
to be done away by means of a system of internal religion which was 
to be perfected (ch. x.); that both Christian baptism, and the 
manner of the Messiah’s death, were predicted in the Old Testament 
(xi. ; xii.); and, therefore, that not Jews but Christians are the people 
of the inheritance. From which it follows (ch. xiii.-xviii.) that 
neither was the Jewish Sabbath the true day of rest, but merely a 
type of the great Day of Rest at the end of the world ; nor was the 
Temple of Jerusalem the true dwelling of God, for it is in the hearts 
of believers (a afibvTct r^v &<j>c<Ttv tuv a/Lcoprtwv, Kal i\wl<ravT($ iwl tQ 6v 6- 
fian tov Kvpiov, iyevd/xeda kcuvoI, . S16 iv ry KaroiKrfnjpUp iyxuv &\tj6u>s 

6 0cd* KaroiKtt tv ijfuv —c. xvi.j. From ch. xviii. to ch. xxi., the con¬ 
tents of the Epistle are hortatory. 1 

It is to be added, that neither in the Salutation nor elsewhere does 
the author name himself; nor does the Epistle appear to have had 
any title originally (see Wake, “ Prel. Disc.,” § 35):—facts which, 
coupled with the frequent citation of it by Clemens Al. as the pro¬ 
duction of S. Barnabas, at once meet any allegation as to the work 
being an intentional forgery. Hefcle, who, on the usual grounds, re¬ 
fuses to acknowledge the authorship of S. Barnabas, thus speaks of 
its date :—“ Revera primis seculi secundi temporibus 107-120 epis- 
tolam nostram exaratam esse putem.”— Pair. Apost. Opp., Prol., ed. 
4ta, p. xiii. 

Whatever decision the reader may arrive at from a consideration 
of the foregoing observations, it is plain that the argument which I 


1 See the essay by C. E. Frankc in the “Zeitschrift ” of Rudelbach and Guer¬ 
icke, 1840, K. ii. s. 67 flf. In ch. xv., speaking of the Lord’s rest on the Seventh 
Day (Gen. ii. 2), S. Barnabas says:—“ We are greatly deceived if we imagine 
that anyone can now sanctify that day which God has made holy, without having 

a heart pure in all things.He saith unto them, Your new moons and 

your sabbaths, I cannot bear them (Isai. i. 13;)—the sabbaths, says He, which 
ye now keep, are not acceptable unto Me, but those which I have made ; when 
resting from all things, I shall begin the Eighth Day, that is the beginning of the 
other world. For which cause we observe the eighth day with gladness, in which 
Jesus rose from the dead; and having manifested Himself to His Disciples, He 
ascended into heaven (iv rj Kal 6 'Itjoovi dvioryj tic vexpwv , Kal <pav€pto 0 cls dvtpij 
ets rods ovpavovi )” (Wake’s transl.). On this passage Rordam ingeniously ob¬ 
serves : “ Crediderim prene, haud veri absimilem esse conjecturam, vestigium 
quoddam cerhc cujusdam et universalis de ultimisjesu fatis loquendi rationis, forsan 
Symboli Apostolici elementum in hoe loco inesse.”—Loc.cit., p. 60. 
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have founded upon the admitted fact of the recognition, by the early 
Church, of this Epistle as the composition of S. Barnabas, remains 
altogether unaffected : s ee supra, p. 46. One of the leading argu¬ 
ments of Ullmann is, consequently, proved to be altogether destitute 
of weight:—“ When the Epistle was excluded from the Canon, its 
authenticity was, by this very fact, denied ; for canonicity and authen¬ 
ticity in this case stand or fall together— because, , he adds, had the 
Epistle proceeded from the pen of S. Barnabas, the Church would 
have felt no scruple as to receiving it into the Canon !— Lac. ci/., 
s. 385. It has been shown, however (supra, p. 47, note *), that 
Clemens Al., who expressly states his belief that it proceeded from 
“ the companion of S. Paul,” did not regard this Epistle as a portion 
of Scripture. 

Hence, also, follows the answer to Bunsen. Founding his objec¬ 
tion wholly on the internal evidence which the Epistle supplies, he 
writes :—“ The Epistle of Barnabas is obviously one of an early 
Christian teacher, but not the Epistle of Barnabas, the Levite, of 
Cyprus, the friend and assistant of Paul in his first missionary 

travels.The Epistle was written by a Gentile, and addressed 

to Gentile Christians. .... This also explains the reason why the 
Epistle was not considered Canonical, as one written by Barnabas 
would have been. (!) ... I have no hesitation in saying that I think 
the Epistle as old as that of Clemens to the Corinthians, and conse¬ 
quently anterior by about fifteen years to the Gospel of S. John.”— 
Hippolytus and his Age, vol. i. p. 53, &c. 1 

p Dressel places the date before Pliny was Proconsul of Bithynia ; and Weiz- 
acker places it under Vespasian, i.e. between A.D. 70 and a.d. 79.] 
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PHILO AND JOSEPHUS. 

(Lecture II.— Page 54, &c.) 

The following extracts, in addition to those which have been already 
given from the writings of Philo and Josephus, may in each case be 
ranged under two heads:—namely, those which express (1) their 
opinions with respect to Inspiration in general; and (2) those which 
contain references to the separate books of the Old Testament 

I. The locus classieus, in which Philo’s theory of Inspiration is 
conveyed, and which has been already referred to (supra, p. 54), is 
as follows:— 

Ovk dyvou) flip otv, uts t&vtcl eiol \pycfiol Sea b rats lepats fttpXois dpayi- 
ypaxrai , yjrtfeBhm Si* airrov. Alfa Si rd ISialrtpa , xp&repop thru* IkCipo * 
twp Xoylup ybp, rd flip Ik xpoawxov tov Oeov Xlyerai Si* ipfiyplon rod Btlov 
xpotytyov * tA Si in xefofvs koX dxoKpletus IBeexlaBy * rd S* in r xpoadrxov Murv- 
<riws IxiOeidaaPTos, teal 1% airrov Karcurx*^*'™** Td fib oSp xpQrra SXa Si* SXwp 
dperCjp Oduv Stlyfiar* iarl, ttjs tc f\ew Kal euepyinSos, Si* Cjp Stott at flip 
ayOpwTovt xpds naXonayadlav dXdfai * fidXiaTa Si t 6 OepaxevriKbp airrov ybos, 
ip rip xpdf evSaifioptap Ayoveap dparlfipct oS6p. Td Si Se&rcpa fdfa tx €i Ka ^ 
Koipuplap, wvpOaPOfiipov flip tov t potytyov wcpl S>p ixetyrci, dxoxpiPOfUpov Si 
tov Gcou Kal SiSdcKOPTOS. Td Si Tplra dpariBcTai r< p Po/ioBlng, fieraSbPTos 
airnp tov Otov Trji xpoypoxrTtKys Svpdfieus, y Beene? rd filXXoPTa. Td flip oSp 
t purr a vx epBerlop * fit l {op a y dp eerip if wt irx * dvBpurxov tipSz exaipeBtyai , fibXit 
Sp vx* ovpapov T€ Kal Kbefiov, Kal ttjs tuip SXup <pvetm d£lun eyKUfiiaaObra, Kal 
dXXus X^ercu ueavel Si ipfiyplun. 'Epfiypela Si Kal xpotyqrda Statplpovei. Ilepl 
Si tuip Seirrlpup airrUa xeipdeofiai StjXovp, evpvtyypai airroii Kal t 6 Tplrop eldat, 
b <p tS tov Xiyopros h&oveiwSes kfi<palvrrai, kuB* S fidXiora Kal Kvpltos pepbfiurrai 

xpotyffrys — De Vila Mosis , lib. in., t. ii. p. 163. 

On this statement I have already commented. From it we learn 
the views of Philo as to the source of the “ Sacred Books,” and the 
relations in which their different writers stood to God. His opinion 
as to the personal state of the Prophets while subject to the divine 
influence, is laid down in the words of the treatise “ Quis Rer. Div. 
Hares” which immediately precede the passage already quoted, 
p. ss, note 1 

"Ews In xepiXdfixet Kal xepixoXe? yfiCbv 6 povs, fieerjfi^pipbp ota <f>lyyos eis xdaap 
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T))V \p\>xh* dvaxtw, h iavrois Bart s, 08 KarexfoeQa* ireiSdr 8i irpds 8 vapid s yinf- 
rat, card rb tintt (terrains ij (vdeos inTiirrei, KaroxurucJi re koX /iopUu 'Otc 
fitv ydp <f>Qs iTtX&fuJ/ei rb 6dov, 81 5 er<u t 6 dvOpwrivov, 5 t€ 8* (kcito 8v€t, tovt' 
ivlaxee teal dvartXXei. Ty TpoipyriKip ytvci iptXci rovro avppaivfur’ k. t. X.— 

t i. p. 511. In these words Philo expounds the statement in Gen. 
XV. 1 2 , Ttpl 8i ijXlov Svafids (Karans hrtreat r<p "A fipap. (LXX.) :— he under¬ 
stands by Vuos the human spirit, and explains tvanj by iKOTyvau 

Philo’s opinion as to the rtsult of the influence (Inspiration— 
which he names rpotpyrda, in its general sense, see supra , p. 54, &c,) 
under which the “ Sacred Books” were written, as distinct from the 
reception and promulgation by their writers of new truths from God 
(Revelation — (pfiyvd a), is clearly intimated by the language in which 
he adopts the tradition, founded on the narrative of Aristeas (see 
supra , p. 338, note 8 ), as to the translation of the Hebrew Scriptures 
by the Seventy Interpreters:—viz., that each in his separate cell, 
completed the whole work; and that the seventy translations thus 
produced agreed even in the most minute particulars: Kaetaavrcs 8 ' 

h droKp6<pip t Kal p.rj8eybs rapbvros Sri prj rQv rrjs (ptiaews p*p£)V, yijs, CSaros, d(pot, 
obpavov, repl 2>v t pufrov rijs yevtaews (peXXov iepotpavriiaeir' Koaparoita ydp if 
tCjv vbp.wv (arlv dpxb' Kaddrep (vdovn&vres rpo«prfjrevov o(>k &XXa tfXXo*, rd 9' airrd 
rdvres ivbfiara Kal p^fiara, uxrrep incopoXtut iKdarois dopdrots injxovrros. - £)c 

Vita Mosis , lib. 11., t. ii. p. 140. 

His previous account, moreover, of the notion which the trans¬ 
lators entertained as to what was required in a correct Version of 
the “ Divine Oracles,” exhibits in the clearest manner the opinion 
which the Jews held as to the original Scriptures themselves:— 

Xoyiadfievoi rap* avrots Baov tty rd rpaypa BeanaBtvras rbpiovs xpy&P-oTs 
81 cpfiyvcveiv, fiipr’ d<pe\dv rt, fiijre rpoaBdvat, pyre fieraBetvat 81 rapivovs, dXXd 
rijv dpxys I8(av Kal rbv rfarov ain-wv SiatpvXdrrovras, k. r. X. — Ibid., p. 139 . 

Believing the history of its supernatural composition to be true, Philo 
naturally regarded the Septuagint as inspired; and his opinion as to 
the nature of its Inspiration (and therefore of Inspiration in general), 
we can infer from the fact that he constantly founds his reasoning 
upon the phraseology employed in the Greek Version :—e. g., upon 
the insertion or omission of the article before 0e<fc, as well as upon 
the mere selection of the words employed by the translators. Thus, 
in his treatise “ De Somniis” he argues: 6 iepbs X6yos } rbv dXyBdq. 

8id rov Apdpov p.€pL^vvK€v t elrwv' 'Eyu eipu 6 0 e 6 s [e. g., Ex. XX. 2]. 

1 By this phrase, here used of the Books of Moses. Philo seems to denote the 
Books of the Old Testament in general; at least he applies it to the Books of 
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rto &' ip Karaxp-fyiti x u P l * &pOpov, —lib. i., t. i. p. 655. (See Gfrorer, 
“ Philo,” s. 51 ff.) And again in his treatise (“ De Confus. Linguar.” 
t i. p. 434), having quoted Gen. xi. 7, Zvyxi<»P** iret avrup Hjp y\Qrrar t 
k. r. X. (lxx), he proceeds to argue from these words “ tropologically” 
(iirl rdf rporucks droddcus) \ observing tA p£v prjrd tup XPWP*** (TKi&s ruras 
uxroptl <rufi&Tbjp etrai, his argument resting solely on the fact that 
etyx'xt* is here employed instead of fadKpunt : and he goes on (ibid,) 
to reason similarly from the use, in verse 8, of the word SUarciptp. 

II. The estimation in which the “Sacred Books” in general were 
held by Philo appears not only from the expressions with which he 
introduces some passages in order to support his argument (e. g., 

Elra fUvroi Kal ol d\f/€v84araroi p.dprvp€s Upol xpV^P^' Xiyerax 7 dp iic xpwrdnrov 
rod 0 coO. <Sde iyu k. r. X. [Exod. xvii. 6]. — De Somtliis , lib. iL, 

t. i. p. 687) but also from his manner of quoting the separate Books. 
References to each Book of the Pentateuch, to the Books of Joshua, 
Samuel (or Kings, see p. 57, note 4 ), the Psalms, Ezra, Isaiah, Jere¬ 
miah, Hosea, have been already given, pp. 56, 57,—Moses, Samuel, 
and Jeremiah being mentioned by name. The following passages 
may be added here :— 

Moses asks God, " Show me Thy Glory,” Exod. xxxiii, 18-23, a 
passage which Philo paraphrases thus :—6 Upo<pdPTrji Kal OewpiXiararos 
Muarjs hcrrciJei t6p Octos Xiyup, 'Epupdriaop p .01 Stavrop, and the Almighty, 
according to Philo, replies :— Ov ydp 5aa p.ot Sovp ai j>$8iop t Kal dr$pur<p 
Xaptir tvpardp. —De Monorchia , lib. i. t. ii. p. 218. 

Ps.* xx. 22 is quoted with the phrase tup Mwi/Wws 7 rupipLur ns ip Gfirois 
€vxbp*p(rt f It(p—D e Confus . Ling,, t. i. p. 410; and David is elsewhere 
styled iratpof MwiWws.— De Somniis , lib. ii., t. i. 691. 

Great importance is attached to the writings and person of Samuel. 
Both are made the subject of allegory,—the strongest proof that 
Philo could give of his including Samuel among the most favoured 
servants of God. Thus, allegorizing Abraham's departure from 
Charran, he adds, in illustration of the principle which he puts for¬ 
ward :—’A7 d.p fri Kipoofitpop alafhjrus paXXov rorjrus, rpd s t^p tov 
"Qptqs i\0€ip ixl<rK€\f/iP * ov x^ L P iV Ka * & rax#els ttjp dplanjp rd£tp rapd Qe$ Tpdros, 
dropta ~a/uoinj\, oi'X v<prjyitrai rd rijt fiaatXeias dixaia rip 2aot)X, ou8’ frt SiaTpifioPTi 
ip rdtt <tk€v«tip % dXX* (ruddy inudcp avrdv i^Xr^ay £1 Sam. X. 22J — De 

Samuel, cf. supra , p. 57, note *. See also p. 103, note *, for proof of his recog¬ 
nition of the threefold division of the Old Testament into the Law, the Prophets, 
the Psalms. 
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Migration Abraham, t. i. p, 467- To which the following passages 
may be added^ t4 » i rpo^ra «ai Tpo^ip-orteo* 'Am, 

* furaXrifOiw roOrofUL -taArfra. xfcc*. Tir yip ulir «.«*»« <H<rl r<? dyUp SSw 
Zapovtx [1 Sam. i. 28], ofe a» 4 r«pwvor poXXor, f) rpW «l 

MTcxAperor i« ,«War O'csporfrov. Xapoi^X * ipwtierat rtrayiUros 0*f—-Of 

Somniis, lib. i. t. i. p. 658. Sapoi^x «A 

Xiprrai «i o«x v^deror i*or, AXX’ .is row., Xarpei* *al ««/»«'? <*oC m^B 

xcdpont — De Ebriciate, t. i. p. 379* w 

The Proverbs are quoted in the treatise “ De Ebrietate,” t. u 
p. 369 j and Solomon is called a member ^ row driw X opo0 
p. 362). Quoting Prov. iii. 13, Philo specially names Solomon as 
one two 4>wnrrur Maxriw. «roA*a E/^o«As, »s xorpi V 7 Xciv<r B SoXo/uio itoXelrnu 

_ De Congr. guar. Erud. Grat., t. i. p. 544- 

The words of Jeremiah (ch. ii. 3) are introduced as uttered by 
“ the Father of the Universe — 6 IIottjp two JXwr J.a vpo^ip-utwr i 6 it- 
w< eropAr^.—De Profugis, t. i. p. 575- . . 

Philo quotes Hosea (see p. 56, note s ) and Zechariah alone of the 
Minor Prophets. 1 Hos. xiv. 24, is referred to with the words— 
(TriMori rpoHrutV dwvurWrra hdrvpov Mutilt. Nom., t. I. 

p. 599. Zech. vi. 12, is thus introduced 4*ow« m^to. koI ™» Mwv- 

aius iTalpaf nubs drixfiBeyia/Uvov rotbrSt \6yoV T3ov JoBpwirot V &">U* dro- 

roXij. — D e Con/us. Ling; t. i. p. 4H- 

Philo refers to several of the other Books without any distinctive 
epithet; but, as Eichhorn observes (“ Einleit. in das A. T.,” B. l 


1 T B Aucher “ Vic. Gen. Congreg. Mechataristarum,” has published in a 
Latin version certain treatises “ De Sampsone," “De Jona.” and “De tribas 
angelis Abrahamo apparentibus,” from an Armenian translation, under the tide 
“ Philonis Jud. Paralipomena Armena,” Venet., 1826. These works Dihne, in an 
essay in the “ Studien und Kritiken” for 1833 (s. 989). denies to be genuine. 
Cardinal Mai, in a dissertation entitled “De Philonis Jud. et Eusebn Pamph. 
Scriptis ineditis," Mediolani. 1816, describes (p. xm.) the treatise Dejona, 
and, in a subsequent work entitled “ Philonis JudL ^e Copbm FesU,, De 
Colendis Parentibus, cum brevi scnpto de Jona, Mediol. 1818, he writes - De 
Philonis operibus octo ineditis, qux in antiqua Armen.orum interpretative latent, 
locutum me olim memini. In iis est lucubratio satis prolixa : Super Jona J”? 

heta •’ post quam in codice armeniaco additur brevissimum ejusdem Auctons 
Lptum^ui item titulus est • Philonis de Jona,’ p. 3 S-” This brief treat.seb^u« 
r s P _.*Formidabile quoddam videre erat in man forense judicium. Namque 
tribunal erat navis, judices nautm, tortores ad necem venti, vocatus ,n judiaum 
Propheta, ergastulum et career ad custodiendum cetus.^adversanus mare, verba 
hujus increpantia palamque accusantia undarutn spumm. —p. 3 &- 
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s. 135), since he nowhere quotes any part of the Apocrypha, al¬ 
though necessarily, and, from his allusions, obviously, familiar with 
this portion of the Septuagint, it clearly follows that the mere refer¬ 
ence to a Book of Scripture, although unaccompanied by any title of 
respect, exhibits its pre-eminence, in Philo’s opinion, above all other 
writings, and is equivalent to a full recognition of its inspiration. 
For example, he quotes Job xiv. 4, with the simple phrase, u;s 6 ’ 1 ( 4/3 
(fnjat. —De Mut. Nom ., t i. p. 585. 

Mr. Jowett strangely observes : “ It is not certain that Philo ex¬ 
cluded any of our received books from the Canon of Scripture ; but 
neither is there any proof that the idea of the Canon was known to 
him at all. Neither Samuel, David, Solomon, nor Job, nor indeed 
anyone later than Joshua, is mentioned by name.”— The Epistles of 
S. Paul\ vol. i. p. 375. 1 

The writings of Josephus. 

I. The locus classicus referred to, supra , p. 59, occurs in his treatise 
against Apion, and is as follows :—Josephus had just spoken of the 
contradictions to be continually met with in the Greek historians. 
The Egyptians and Babylonians, indeed, paid great attention to the 
composition of their records; but the Jews excel all others:— 

llcpl 8 b rwv yp-cripwv xpoydvuv, 8n ttjv avrr]v } i(b yap Xbyeiv cl kclI xXclut rw v 
elpyiUvwv ixoi^aavro rty xcpl rAs avaypa<f>As ixifUXctav, rots d/>xtcpcO<rt teal rots 
xpotp-jrais roGro xpoarA^avrcs. teal u>s T & v Ka ®' TV*®* x/xWv xc<f>6XaKrat 

ptcrA x oXXijs Atcpiftelas, cl db dpaavrepov c lire tv, teal <f>v\axOtj<rcrai, xcipAaopsu 
avvrbpiuts bidden civ. Ov yAp fi&vov Apxys roGrwv rods Apterous, teal ry 
Bcpaxclq. rod OcoD xpooebpcGovras narbaryaav, dXX‘ 8xots rb yivos rQv Icpbutv 
AfjuKTov teal KaOapbv diapAvy, xpowbrjaav. Act ydp rbv pLcr£x° yTa rrjs lepwauvys 
££ bjiocdvoGs ywaucos xaidoxoiuadai, teal p.y xpbs Xfrff iaTa > W^b tAs dXXas Ax o- 
pXixctv npAs, d\XA rb yivos c^ctA^clv, £k rutv ApxaUwv Xafxpavovra ryv 8ta8o- 

XV» teal xoXXous xapaoxbpicvov pdprvpas . Tenp.rfpiop 8b jUyiarov rrjs 

Atcpipeias * ol Apx^pcTs oi xap % tj/juv Ax b biax^Xtotv irCov ovofiaarol xaides ck 

xarpbs claiv cv rats AvaypatftaTs. ..E/k6tws odv, fiaXXov 8b AvayKolias, 

Arc fijjre roG GxoypAtpciv airrc^ovalov xaaiv 6vros, nijrc nvbs cv to is yparftofiivois 
evouaijs 8ia<f>wvlas’ AXXA jibvojv Ttbv xpo<pyrQv rA fdv AvutrArto teal rd xaXatbrara, 

1 card ttjv ixlxvoiav rrjv Axb rod 0 eou jaaQbvrusv, rA 8k lead* airrovs u« eyivero 
aatfKos avyypatpbvruv. Ou yAp ptvpiAdcs pipXlwv dal xap ’ rjpuv Aavfnpotvtav koX 
ptaxofUvccv * duo 8b jxova xpbs rots ctnoai fiifiXla roG xavrbs tx oVTa XpA yov 

1 See some remarks of Bishop Lightfoot, in “ The Journal of [Classical and 
Sacred Philology, ’’ March, 1856, p* 119* 
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&vaypajrip, tA 6tKaius 0eia xexiorevpiva. Kal tout up xlpre pjp €<rri rA Mvv* 
o4us, A tovs re vbpom xepiix^t kcU ttjp Trjs dv0puxoyovlas Tapd&oetv, pdxpi T 7 7* 
clutov rcXevr^s. OGros 6 xpt> vo * dxoXelxet rptox^up dXlyov iruv. ’Axb Si rrjr 
Mutikrius TeXcirrfjs pixj* T V ’A pra$4ptov rod perb. Eipgijp riepowv ftaotXius &pxv*t 
ot perb. Muvotjp xpwprjrai tA KaO ’ airrous xpaxBivra owiypa^av ip Tpuri cal 
64Ka fhfSXlots. Ai dl Xotxal riooap€s Cpyovs els rbp ©ed*, cal rots ax$purxois 

xnrod4jKa.s roO /3tou xeptixovcip. *Axb 64 ’A prat-ipl-ov pixj* T °v Ka 0* VP** XP^* 0 ** 
yiypaxrai p4v Haora' xioreus 64 o&x bpolas i^lunax rots rpd avrup, diA rd 
yevioBai ri)* tup xpo<prjru>p dKpipy} SiaSoxfy- ArjXov d’ faTtr f/ryy rwi ^tcts ro<s 
idiots ypdppaot xexioreuKapep. Tooofrrov ydp aluvos H6ij xapipxv^ro*> otfrc *poo- 
Beival rts ovdli', otfre a^cXeiV airrCiv , ofrre peradtirai TerbXpijKCP. IIcurt 3A otpmpvrbp 
iorip ev0bs 4 k rrjt xpdmjs yepioeun'lovSalois, rb popipeiv avrd OcoO bbypara, cal 

toutois eppiveiv, Kal vxip avrQp, el 84 <h, 6v4)<tkup ij84u s_ Coilt, Apiotl.^ lib. i. 

c. 6-8, t. ii. p. 440. 

In this same treatise (lib. ii., t. ii. p. 472), speaking of the origin 
of the Septuagint Version, Josephus styles the Old Testament “ Holy 
Scripture —Ptolemy Philadelphia, he observes, ixtdvprrr ft iyivcro roO 

yvuvat rods rjperipovs Popovs , Kal rats tup lepuv ypa<f>Q>p /3t/3Xots ivrvxw- (Cf. 

supra , p. 264, note 6 . 

That the views of Philo and Josephus as to Inspiration agree in all 
essential particulars appears (1) from the fact that Josephus also has 
used the term ipprjpeft in the sense in which it is employed by Philo 
(see Lecture ii. p. 54, &c.), although he has not so fully developed 
his meaning. Thus (“Ant.,” in. v. 3, t. i. p. 128) Moses is intro¬ 
duced as addressing the people previously to.giving them the Ten 
Commandments. He declares that it is not Moses, the son of Am- 
ram and Jochebed, from whom these precepts proceed; they have 
come from Him Who made the Nile run with blood; Who brought 
water from the rock ; Who preserved Noah from the Deluge:— 
OGrof vptp rwurovs x a pl? €Tai T0 ^ s Xbyovs dt’ epprjpi ai; 4pod. Cf. also his 
opinion as to the meaning of xpofftrjs ,—Lecture ii. p. 58 note *. 
(2) Their agreement may also be inferred from the description which 
Josephus has given of the effects of the divine influence, as exem¬ 
plified in the case of Balaam :— 

Kal 6 pip roiavra 4xedelafev, ouk £bv 4 p iavrf, rip 64 0el(p rvevpari xpbs atrA 

K€klpijp4pos . ToG 64 BaXdcou 6vox € P a ^ fOVTOi . w BdXace, <pijcl, xepl 

tup SXup Xoytft) Kal 8 ok€?s 4 ft ijpip elvai rt re pi tup toiovtwp oiydp 4 Xiyttp, 
6rav i)pat rb rod 0eoO Xd/3y xvtvpa ; ^wvAs 7 dp A* fiovXera 1 tovto, koI \iryovs, 
ov64p ijpup elbbrwp, &<plr)<rip ........ xapriXCts y bp do Bevels oi xpoytPuOKtur 

xtpH tup dvBpuxeluv xap' iaxrrup \appdvovres, bore pi) raOB * A xtp inrayopeiki 
rd Bttop \4yuVj fit.d£eodai 64 ttjp 4kcIpov ^ovXtjolv. Qv64p ydp 4v rpup Art <p&d* 
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carrot elce\0(tr iKelrov‘fjfibepor* — Afltiq ., lib. IV. vi. 5> t. i. p. 216 . With 
this passage we can compare not only the statement of Philo when 
referring to this same subject (see Lecture v. p. 222, note *); but also 
his general opinion as to the personal condition of the Prophets, 
already quoted, Lecture ii. p. 62, note s . 

II. The opinion of Josephus with respect to the Old Testament is 
sufficiently indicated in the passage quoted above from his work 
against Apion; special reference, therefore, to his manner of citing 
the several Books is not necessary here. The twenty-two Books 
there spoken of comprise the Five Books of Moses;—the thirteen 
written “by the Prophets after Moses” [viz., (1) Joshua, (2) Judges 
and Ruth, (3) 1 and 2 Samuel, (4) 1 and 2 Kings, (5) 1 and 2 
Chronicles, (6) Ezra and Nehemiah, (7) Esther, (8) Isaiah, (9) Jere¬ 
miah and Lamentations, (10) Ezekiel, (11) Daniel, (12) The Twelve 
Minor Prophets, (13), Job] ;—while the Xoiral rieeapet consist of the 
Books of Psalms and Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solo¬ 
mon (see De Wette on the passage, “Einleit.,” 6te Ausg., § 15, s. 20). 
It is needless, after so explicit a statement, to enter into particu¬ 
lars :—one may refer either to his manner of appealing to Isaiah and 
the Twelve Minor Prophets, as adduced in Lecture ii. p. 59, note 1 ; 
or to his mention of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, as cited, Lecture 
v. p. 201, note 1 . It has been also pointed out (Lecture vi. p. 264. 
note 5 ) that he places the Book of Daniel among the Upd ypdppara ; 
to which statement the following remarkable passage may be added: 

—Ararra y dp aCrr<f rapaSh^u s cl»s iwl Tin rQv pcylerur tirrvxh^ rpofrjr&r .... 
rA ydp /3c/3Ala, Sea Afj cuyyparf/dfieros KaraXiXoirev t toayunacKerai rap * j)pur tn Kal 
vvv' Kal rcricrevKap^r it- avrujr, Sri AanfjXot wpXXei r$ 0e<£. ov ydp rA fUXXorra 
p6vor rpoQrjrevuv SieriXei, Kaddrep Kal ol AXXot rpoefnjrai, dXXA Kal Kaipbv topicsr, 
cit Sr ravr a droffleerai' Kal rCiv rpotfnjruv rA X € ^P W rpoXeySrrtor, Kal Sid rouro 
Svex € P aLV0 ^ vlcv ru)v fiaciXiuv koI tov rX^Oovs, AaviijXot dyadQv iylrero rpo- 
airrois, At dr6 pir rijt edifnjplat r&v rpoXcyopAvwv etivoiar irierieSat rapd 
rdvTwv, drb Si rod riXovt avrwv [i. e., “ ex eventUUm certitudine ”] dXrjOelat 
rtcnv , Kai S6£av opov Qeiinrjrot rapd roit SxXoit dro<pipeedai. KarfXire Si ypd\J/at, 
odev rjpTv rb ttjs rpoiprjrelas dKpi(3it avrov Kal drapdXXatcror irotrfee SrjXor' [he 

quotes Dan. viii.] . ravr a rdrra i K€tr ot, QeoO Self-arrot adrf, cvy- 

ypd\f/at KarfXenpev' (here rods toayivAcKorrat, Kal rA cvp^alrorra e k or ovrrat 
davpdfrir irl rj rapd rod Qeov nprj rbr AavirjXon — Antiq ., lib. X. XI. 7 > 1. 

p. 543. From these words we learn that Josephus considered a Book 
which has been placed among the Hagiographa (see Appendix C) 

K K 
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equal to any production of the greatest Prophets: 1 while we may 
infer from other passages in his writings, that he regarded the second 
division of the Old Testament, “ the Prophets,” as undistinguishable 
from “ the Law —E. g., he mentions that the narratives of the 
Translation of Elijah and Enoch to Heaven are both contained in 
the Sacred Books— -rcpl [Urn ot 'HMa, Kal 'Erc&xou rod ycvofUrw rpi 
rrp irofipplas iv rats iepcus &p ay typaTTcu plfiKois. '—Antiq. , lib. IX. ii. 2 , 

t i. p. 475. 


APPENDIX G. 

THE JUDGMENT OF THE FATHERS. 

(Lecture II.— Page 70, &c.) 

Before entering fully upon the opinions of the Fathers, it may be 
useful to point out the critical spirit with which they approached the 
discussion of all questions connected with the Bible ; whether relat¬ 
ing to the authenticity of its several parts, the preservation of its 
text, or its various readings. These three particulars may be briefly 
illustrated. 

(a) Julius Africanus (a.d. 220), whose critical acumen has been 
already exemplified (Lecture ii. p. 84), argues, in an epistle ad¬ 
dressed to Origen against the Canonical authority of the History of 
Susanna. The learned, to the present day, have accepted his rea¬ 
soning as conclusive; and have contented themselves with repeating 
his proof that this Apocryphal book must have been written origin¬ 
ally in Greek, and not in Hebrew. One of his arguments is founded 
on the instances of a play on words which occur in the language 
ascribed to Daniel (Susan. 51-59). Thus, on the mention of “a 

1 We also learn from this passage that the fulfilment of an ancient prediction 
was the criterion, to a Jew, of the Divine Mission of the Prophet;—a principle, 
indeed, which the Old Testament itself had laid down, cf. Deut xviii. 22. See 
also the passage quoted from Josephus, p. 59, note l , and at the close of note', p. 
201. In the same manner Philo represents Moses as announcing before his death 
the future destinies of Israel :— rcl y&v ijSij <rvfi($£(3r]K€, rd irpocrboxarai. 
8 l 6 ti wlans tQv jj.€\\ 6 *to)v ij tQp xpoyeyovdrwv rcXefiixru .—Dc Viia Mosis, lib. HI. 

t. ii. p. 179. 
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mastick tree” (ox^ot), Daniel replies that the angel shall “ cut thee 
in two ” (<rxlff€t <re iU<ro »); and on the u holm tree ” (t pivot) being 
named, he replies, with a similar allusion, that the angel waits “ to 
cut thee in two ” (*v>«rat <re fjJaov). Here Julius Afr. observes :— 

ip flip ofiv 'EWrjvucdis tfxavais rd roiavra bfiofpwvtXv avfifialvei, xapd T7jv w ptv op 
rb TpXc at, teal (rx^oLt rapd r^v ayjivw * iv 3i tt} 'E/3pat$i rip ttolvtI 3i iorrfKtv, 

(ap. Routh. “ Reliq. Sacr.,” voL ii. p. 226). 

(if) Cassiodorus (see Lecture viii. p. 410, note l ), in his treatise 
" De Institutione Divinarum Literarum,” speaking of the order to 
be observed in conducting the studies of youth, directs, “ Ut tirones 
Christi, postquam Psalmos didicerint. auctoritatem divinam in codici- 
bus emmdatis jugi exercitatione meditentur.” He states as follows 
the manner in which his own labours were conducted :— 

“ Sed quamvis omnis Scriptura Divina supemi luce resplendeat, 
et in ea virtus Spiritds Sancti evidenter irradiet, in Psalterio tamen, 
et Prophetis, et Epistolis Apostolorum studium maximum laboris im- 

pendi.Quos ego cunctos novem codices auctoritatis divinae (ut 

senex potui) sub collcUionc priscorum codicum , amicis ante me legenti- 
bus, sedula lectione transivi. Ubi me multum laborasse, Domino 
adjuvante, profiteor; quatenus nec eloquentiae modificatae deessem, 
nec libros sacros temeraria praesumptione lacerarem.”—Praef., t. ii. 
p- 538. 

(r) S. Augustine, in his treatise “ De Consensu Evangelistarum,” 
compares the accounts, given by S. Mark and S. Luke, of the words 
from heaven at our Lord’s baptism :— 

“ Illud vero quod nonnulli codices habent secundum Lucam, hoc 
ilia voce sonuisse quod in Psalmo scriptum est: 4 Filius meus est tu, 
ego hodie genui te :* quamquam in atUiquioribus codicibus Greeds non 
inveniriperhibeatur, tamen si aliquibus fide dignis exemplaribus confir- 
mari possit ', quid aliud quam utrumque intelligendum est quolibet 
verborum ordine de coelo sonuisse”?—Lib. 11. c. xiv. t. iii. pars. ii. 
p. 46. 

Again: discussing the well-known difficulty as to the quotation 
ascribed, in S. Matt, xxvii. 9, to Jeremiah, S. Augustine lays down 
the true principles of textual criticism :— 

“ Mihi autem cur non placeat hcec causa est, quia et plures codices 
habent Jeremiae nomen; et qui diligentius in Graecis exemplaribus 
Evangelium consideraverunt in antiquioribus Grads ita se perhibent 
invenisse: et nulla fuit causa cur adderetur hoc nomen, ut mendo- 
sitas fierit 2 cur autem de nonnullis codidbus tolleretur, fuit utique causa x 

K K 2 
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ut hoc audax imperitia faceret, cum turbaretur quaestione quod hoc 
testimonium apud Jeremiam non inveniretur.”— Ibid lib. m. c. viL 
p. 114. 1 

I do not know any passage in ancient literature more interesting 
or more instructive than Origen’s criticism on the reading “ Bethany" 
in S. John L 28. Origen defends, as follows, the reading “ Betha- 
bara ”* 

*Ort fib v ^ ffl ro * f dmypd<pots kcTtou, raOra b BrjOari# iybcre, 

ofa iywoovfiev, /cal loue rovro kclI tn rpbrcpo* ycyorbat * /cal rapb "Rpakki&w, 
yovw BrjBarlav driypufiep ' tirtladrjutv 3k jjl)j Set* ByBarlg. dray unit <r k up, 
dXXd Brj0apaf4t 7 cv6/a€p<x b rots t6t<hs irl loroplar rCb lyrCb 'Yyoov. 

He next proceeds to state his reasons, thus founded on his own 
examination of the localities :—S. John (xi. 18) writes that Bethany 
was fifteen furlongs distant from Jerusalem. The river Jordan, 
however, is, at a rough estimate, about 180 furlongs distant from 
Bethany, nor is there any place near Jordan of that name. Origen 
adds : 3cIkvv<tQox 3k \iyovct vapb. ry &X&V T °v 'lopSbvov ret Bi)6af3*pa, b$* 
IcTopoOci rb ’Iw&rryv pefknmicbaL. He accounts as follows for the 
reading Of the MSS. : rb fUvroty e yfutprycdcu b roTs 'EXX^ucoTs bnypd<pcu 
rd repl ruv bopjinav ToXXaxov, kcU drb toOtuv Am tis irturBelrj b rots tbiyyt- 

\lots .— Comm . in Joann., t. iv. 140 ; and he illustrates this confusion 
of copyists by the various readings, Ttpaoa, Tddapa Tipyeoa in S. Matt 
viil 28, S. Mark v. 1, S. Luke viii. 37, on which he observes: 

rb 3* bfioiop irepl rb dvbfxara <r<j>d\fia roXXaxou row N bfiov /cal tup UpotpyrCb ierxp 
i8efr, us ^Kptfiiboafiev drb 'Efipalup fiadbvrts, /cal rots dunypdtpois airrup rd ifcif- 
re pa rvy/cplroPTes, fMprvprfdctotv vrb tup nybbru 3taoTpa<p€touw bbbaeur ’AxtfXco 
koI 0 toborlupos, koI Evpfidxov. — Ibid., p. 141. 

The profound scholarship of S. Jerome has been sufficiently illus¬ 
trated by those remarks respecting the relation of the lxx. to the 


1 Cf. how S. Athanasius discusses the meaning of Jer. xxxviii. 22, in his “ Ex- 
positio Fidei,” ap. Routh., “ Opusc.,** vol. ii. p. 226. 

1 Dean Stanley writes:— 1,1 In the wilderness of Judaea,’— 1 in all the country 

about Jordan,*—are the general expressions of the three first evangelists.. 

S. John, however, with greater precision, adds, ‘ in Beth-abara (the house of 
passage) beyond Jordan ” On which he notes: “ It is with considerable hesita¬ 
tion that I lay any stress on the name ‘ Bethabara.’ All the oldest MSS., and 

nearly all the versions, read, not * Bethabara,’ but ‘ Bethany*.it seems 

most likely that Origen was right in altering the text, and being, as he says, 
' persuaded that we ought to read Bethabara.’ ”— Sinai and Palestine, 2nd ed. 
P . 308. 
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Hebrew Text of the Old Testament, which have been quoted from 
his writings in Lecture vii. 

Similar illustrations of the critical spirit with which the Fathers 
conducted their theological investigations might be multiplied to any 
extent. The foregoing remarks have been introduced merely for 
the purpose of drawing attention to the fact that the judgment of the 
Church on the subject of Inspiration—pronounced as we shall see, 
in every age, with such decision, and with such unanimity—has not 
been formed under the influence of blind prejudice; or in conse¬ 
quence of an ignorant and unreasoning submission to a mere tradi¬ 
tional dogma. 

The following inquiry will be most fitly conducted according to 
the method already laid down, Lecture ii. p. 73, &c.; the quota¬ 
tions being arranged under the heads which have been there 
adopted;— 

I. Testimonies “ relating to the divine influence exerted in the 
composition of the Bible.” These, again, may be divided into the 
following classes:— 

(1) The Article of the Creed—“We believe in the Holy Ghost, 
Who spake by the Prophets.” 

S. Irenaeus (A.D. 16^) : 'H >ikv y bp 'EKKXrjala , . . wapb t&v 'AtootAXw* 

. TrapaXafiovffa ri]v els fra Qebr .... stIgtiu . . /rat els Uvevfxa "Aytoy, 

rb 8ib r&y t pofirjrQy KeKTfpvxbs *— Cotlt. Har., lib. i., C. X. p. 48. 

Origen (a.d. 230) lays down the articles of the Faith at the open¬ 
ing of his treatise “De Principiis.” Redepenning (in loc\ p. 90) 
justly observes: “ Inter omnes Fidei regulas, Nicaeno Symbolo 
priores, nulla hac, quam Origines hoc loco, xi. capitibus sive articulis 
comprehensam, exhibet, uberior est” Origen there states: “ Species 
eorum, quae per praedicationem Apostolicam manifeste traduntur, 

istae sunt.Sane quod Iste Spiritus unumquemque sanctorum, 

vel Prophetarum, vel Apostolorum inspiraverit, et non alius Spiritus 
in veteribus, alius vero in his qui in adventu Christi inspirati sunt, 
fuerit, manifestissime in Ecclesiis praedicatur.”—Lib. i. c. 4. t i. 
p. 48. 

S. Epiphanius (a.d. 368), at the close of his “ Ancoratus,” gives 
two formulae of Faith (t. ii. p. 122, sqq.), in accordance (as he himself 
states, ibid., p. 123) with that which had been laid down at Nicsea. 
In the former he recites the words of the Symbol of Constantinople 
quoted supra , p. 74, note *. In the second, his definition is as follows 
tlx rb" Ay. II v. nareCofity, rb XaXijaav iy vbpup, koI K7]pv£av iv rots rpo^ijrcus 
mcU . . • XoXoOv. iy 'At ovorbXoiS, k. r. X. 
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S. Cyril of Jerusalem (a.d. 350) declares : y Kado\ucl) 'EKKXyoia, rap- 

ibuKep ip ry rys vloreus irayye\l^ t rtorebetp els ip *Ayt op Upevpa, rbp Uapd- 
kXyrop, rb \aXyoap ip rots Trpo<frfyrats.—Catech*, xvii. C. 3 i P> 2 ^ 5 * a 
passage of the Liturgy of S. James—a passage which Bunsen con¬ 
siders later than S. Cyril, and to have been inserted circ. a.d. 400— 
we read : “ (Deinde inclinata cervice dicit:)” rb tiptop %aX $uo*ot&p . . 

• * rb \aXyoap ip pbptp koI rpotphrais, Kal rrj Kaiprj Sou btad^Ky . . . avrb rb 

Upfvpd Sow rb Hap&ytop , *. r. X. (ap. Bunsen, u Analecta Ante-Nicaena,” 
vol. iii. p. 185.) 

This doctrine was not denied even by the heretics. In “ The 
Dialogues” of Theodoret (a.d. 423) the answer of the heretic Eran- 
istes, quoted supra , p. 73, note \ is preceded by the following ques¬ 
tion and the answer to it by the representative of the Church:— 
EPAN. T l odp f \f/eb 6 ercu 6 rpotpfyrys ; OP 0 . Mfj yipotro * row 0 efow ybp IIwcw- 
fiaros Kal ravra Kdxetpa rb, fajpara. — EranistCS, Dial i., t. iv. p. 12. 

Hence the title vpwptrrttip so frequently given to the Holy Ghost; 
—a title given Him even with reference to His ordinary influence 
upon all Christians. E. g., S. Justin M. (a.d. 140), writes: 

i£ &p padetp vptp rdpeort, tus rporpirerai £yp robs dvQpihvovs rb t po<pyrucbv 
II pevpa .— Apology i. C. 40, p. 67. 

Nor was this expression used merely in the case of prophets , 
strictly so called* S* Justin M. again writes :—ipQ bpup koU dXXows X6^owr 

robs elpypipovs btb Aafilb row /xcucaplov' i£ up Kal K vptop rbv Uptorbp bird rod' AyLou 
r potpyrtKod Upebparos \eybfxepop Porfp ere.— Dial CUM Tryph ., C. 32, p. 
129 (cf. too, supra , p. 75, note*). 

Thus, too, it is employed by Athenagoras (a. d. 177) where he 
adduces Prov. viii. 22, in a passage which should be conjoined with 
his words quoted, infra, under this head, (No. 7) i—ovp^bet bi r$ A bytp 

koI rb wp 0 <pyr ik6p Tlveufxa' Kbptos ybp, <pyolv, itcruri pue bpxh v bbup abroG c is 
ipyo aurov* Kal rot Kal avrb rb ivtpyovv rots iK<puPovoi rpotpyrtKus * Ay top lived pa, 9 
brbbjmap elpal <papev row 0 eow, drofiftop koI irapaipepbpepop, us dKrtpa ijkiov.— 

Leg. pro Christ ., c 10, p. 287. 

See also the words of S. Hippolytus, Bishop of Portus (a. d. 220), 
quoted, infra, under the second head, (No. 1), class (a ); who else¬ 
where observes to the same effect : Towro $i eortp rb TipedpOf rb dx* dp'^ijs 
irupepbpePOP erdpu rup bbdrup . ... rb ip irpotp^rats epepyijoap, k. t. A. 

Horn, in Theophan., c. ix. p. 264. 

The Latin terra “ prophetalis ” is employed in the same sense. 
S. Gaudentius, Bishop of Brixia (a. d. 386) quotes Ps. lxviii. with the 
words: “Clamatenim Spiritus Prophetalis, *ExsurgatDeus/”&c.— 
Ad Neophyt., tract ii. (ap. " Max. Bibl. Patrum,” t v. p. 946). 
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The preceding passages may be ciosed by the following words of 
the chapter of the “ Apostolic Constitutions,” entitled “ De I-ecto- 
ribus, Constitutio Matthaei6 6 Ahbpios .... AiJrds koI pvp 

(ride erl rbv dov\ 6 v 2<m tSp eyx^^dpjevov rd s A7^as 2oi/ ypa<pds &p ayiptbriceip t$ 
Xay 2 ov, Kal dds aur<p Hyevpua "Ayiop, II rev/xa rpo(pijTtK 6 p»—lib, viii. C. 22 

(ap. Coteler., t. L p* 413)* 

(2.) The general manner of referring to the Holy Spirit’s influence 
upon the writers of Scripture, founded upon the principle laid down 
in the passages just considered, will appear from the following state¬ 
ments :— 

The result of the Spirit’s influence S. Justin M. (a. d. 140) terms 
u Divine Inspiration — rapraxdOcp toIpvp eldipox T/xxnfcei, tin odda fxuh iripm 
repi 0eoO 1} ttjs ipdijs Beoaefielas fwpddveiv 616 9 re, fj rapd tup rpexprjrQp pl6pop, tQp 
did. rijt Belas inrpolai didcuTKdvTWP vp&u — Cohort. ad Greet,) C. 38, 
p. 35. And as to the Old Testament writers in general: ’Eytpoprd 

ripes rpd xoXXoO xpb pov rdvTiav toutwp tc op uofu^ofievutp <fn\o<r6(pwp ra\ai6 - 
repot, ficuc&pioi Kal dUaioi, koI Beo<pi\eis, Be lip UpeBpian XaX^aapres .... rpo- 

(phra s tii airrods KaXovaiP . phpa ravra elrdpres A IjKOvaap Kal A el Soy, 

*A yUp rXrfpwdkPTes Upeti/xan. 2vyypdp.fiara tit axrrCop (ti koX pup diapApei. — 

Dial, cum Tryp ., c. 7, p. 109. 

Clemens Alex. (a. d. 192), speaking of those heretics (especially 
the Gnostics) who had excluded the Prophetical Books from their 
Canon, observes : ravrjj oSp ovk cik repels, dvaapearoBfiePOi reus Belais tPToXdis, 
Tovriari t$ 'Aylip UpeOfiaru — Strom ., vii. C. 16, p. 893. 

The passage from Tertullian (a. d. 192) prefixed to Lecture i. con¬ 
tinues as follows : “ Viros enim justitia et innocentia dignos Deum 
nosse et ostendere a primordio in saeculum emisit, Spiritu Divitto 
inundatos quo praedicarent Deum unicum esse.”— Apology c. xviii. 
p. 18. 

Similarly S. Augustine (a. d. 396): " Si igitur, ut oportet, nihil 
aliud intueamur in Scripturis illis, nisi quid per homines dixerit Dei 
Spiritus.”— De Civit Dei , lib. xviii. c. 43, t vii. p. 526. And again : 
“ Hie insinuatur nobis, ea loqui prophetas Dei quae audiant ab Eo, 
nihilque aliud esse prophetam Dei, nisi enunciatorem verborum Dei 
hominibus.”— Quasi, in Ex., lib. ii. qu. 19, t. iii. p. 426. 

Such statements, indeed, are merely developments of the doctrine 
laid down from the first by the Apostolic Fathers, as to both the 
Apostles and the Prophets. S. Clement of Rome (a. d. 65) intro¬ 
duces a quotation from Ezekiel (ch. xxxiii. 11) with the words :— 
01 Xei rovpyol rip xdptros rod OeoO did, Ilyeu/xaros 'Aylov repl [xerayolas CXuXrjt top,— 
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Ad Corinth . i., c. viii. Of Jer. ix. 23, he writes: voihaufup rb yeypap- 
pdvow, \tyei y dp rb Urevfia rb * Ay tor* — Ibid ., C. xiii. Of Is. liii.: icaOuts rb 
Uy. rb *Ay. rcpl AbroO Ibid ., c. xvi. And of the New Testa¬ 
ment writers : 01 *At 6 otq\oi . vKrruOtrres b ry \ 6 y*p tow 0cov, mctA 

rXripoQoplas Uyebfxaros 'Aylov. — Ibid. y C. xlii . 1 

So also S. Ignatius (a. D. IOl) : 01 ybp Oeibraroi Tpwprjrrm Karb Xpurrbr 
’Irpovr tfrjcajr. Aid rodro ical ibiux&Vffav, ip.vpebp.evoi vvb rfy Airrov. 

— Ep. ad Magnes ., c. viii. (Cf. the passage quoted supra , p. 120, 
note s ). And, as to the New Testament, he refers to 1 Cor. iii. 16; 
vl 19, with the words :—T b U Uvevpa itcbpvoccv.—Ad Philadelph. y c. vii. 

(3.) Hence, the Fathers, in opposition to the Gnostic heresy, infer 
the co-ordinate authority of the Old and the New Testament:— 

Tertullian writes : “ H* sunt antitheses Marcionis, id est, con¬ 
trary oppositiones \ quae conantur discordiam Evangelii cum Lege 
committere, ut ex diversitate sententiarum utriusque Instrumenti di- 
versitatem quoque argumententur Deorum.”— Adv . Marcion ., lib. L 
c. 19. p. 443. 

S. Irenaeus argues to the same effect: “ Unde autem poterant 
praedicere prophet® Regis adventum . . . si ab altero Deo prophdi - 
cam Inspirations acceperunt ?”— Cont. Har., lib. iv. c. xxxiv. p. 275. 

So also Origen : “ Si qui sunt qui Spiritum S. alium quidem dicant 
esse qui fuit in Prophetis, alium autem qui fuit in Apostolis Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi, unum atque idem delictum impietatis admittunt, 
quod iili qui, quantum in se est, Naturam Deitatis secant, et scin- 
dunt unum Legis et Evangeliorum Deum.”— In Titum , iii. 10, t iv. 
p. 695. 

[* In the year 1S75 a volume was published at Constantinople entitled :—“ The 
two Epistles of our holy father Clement Bishop of Rome to the Corinthians ; from 
a manuscript in the Library of the Most Holy Sepulchre in Fanar of Constanti¬ 
nople ; now for the first time published complete, with prolegomena and notes, by 
Philotheos Bryennios, Metropolitan of Serrae.” 

Until 1875 the Epistles of S. Clement of Rome had remained in the mutilated 
condition described, in 1633, by Patrick Young, the editor of the Editto princeps % 
who describes the text as taken “ ex laceris reliquiis vetustissimi exemplaris "— 
viz., the Codex Alexandrinus, now in the British Museum. In fact a tenth of the 
whole of the first Epistle had perished (see Bishop Lightfoot’s Appendix to his 
edition of S. Clement of Rome, p. 223). For instance, in the passage quoted 
above, p. 76, note *, the reading as restored in the edition of Bryennios stands thus: 
—’Eyxdcityare els rbs lepbs ypa<pdt, rbs d\r]6cU, rbs bib. rod Uvebparos rou * Ayiov. 
—c. 45, p. 82. Bishop Lightfoot (App. p. 436) would omit from these words lepds, 
and 8(A.] 
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The teaching of the primitive Church, on this subject, is thus 
summed up by S. Cyril of Jerusalem: ofc* Ai* *** 

dx6 rijs KOLunjt 3 ia$t}icrjs. firjSels Xeyiro) Sri AXXo rb Uvedfia inti, kcU AXXo w 3 e . . 
otSafuv rb Uvtvpa rb "Aytov, rb XaXrjtrat iv rpo^rcut * iced iv rj UetrnfKoari 
KareXdbv irl rods 'Atoct6Xovs.— Catech ., xvi. C. 4, p. 244* Cf. M Catech.,” 
iv. c. 33, p. 67. 

And this doctrine, as it has ever been maintained in the West, so 
it has been expressly repeated by that Father to whose opinions the 
Eastern Church pays the highest deference, S. Joannes Damascenus 
(a.d. 730), who concludes as follows an enumeration of the Books of 
Scripture identical with the Canon of the Anglican Church : Eft t<mv 

6 0 eds, vt 6 re TaXcuaj SiadijKrjt kcU kcuvtjs KTfpvrr 6fiev os, 6 iv Tpt&Si vpvodpxvbs 
re koX evos, roO Kvplov tfripavros ovk IjXdo* KaraXOffcu rbv vbfAOV, dXXd 

tXtjp&tcu . koI roQ ’AtootSXov elrbvros \sdl. Heb. i. i]. 

3 ib, Hvcdfxaros rolvw ' Aylov, 3 re v&ftos ko! ol Tpojrijrai, E 1)077tXwrai Ka ^ 
AxboroXoi, iXdXrfcrav. Ho ea rolvw ypa.<ft Qebrvewrros rdvron kcU dxpiXifws' fare 
k&XAuttov koI \l/vxu<t*Xi<rrarov ipewav rat Belas 7pa<£dj.— J)e Fide Orthod.y 
lib. iv. c. 17, t. i. p. 282. 

(4.) The manner in which the Fathers specially quote or refer to 
Scripture will appear from the following illustrations (cf. also, supra , 
p. 76, notes *, 8 , 4 ) :— 

S. Clement of Rome thus quotes 1 Cor. i. 10: 'Avax&pcrc rty in- 
aroXijv rod fuucaplov IIat)Xov. . . . ’Ex* dXrjdelas Tvevfiarudbs [“ certe divinitUS 
insplratus” — Vet. Lot. Int.\ MrrciXev vpuv. — Ad Corinth ., i. c. xlvii. 
The New Testament he styles “ Scripture,” yp*M (if, indeed, the 
passage proceeded from his pen) in the following accurate quotation 
of the words of S. Matthew ix. 13 • Kaiiripa Si ypa<f>rj Xiyei * 3 n ovk 
IjXBov tcaXirai Sucalovs, dXXb a/uaprcvXovs.— Ad Cor . ii. C. ii. 

Tertullian, having quoted 1 Cor. iv. 9, with the words, “ Provi- 
dentia Spiritus Sancti demonstravit,” proceeds to comment on it 
with the prefatory remark: “ Verebatur nimirum tantae constants 
vir, ne dicam Spiritus Sanctus,” &c.— Adv. Marcion ., lib. v. c. 7, 
p. 587. He thus quotes 1 Tim. vi. 10: “Spiritus Domini per 
Apostolum pronuntiavit.”— De Patientia , c. 7, p. 163. 

Theophilus of Antioch (a.d. 168) refers to the Book of Genesis,— 

M tV &PX1* rijs rod k 6 <tjxov KrUrews, fjv dviypafc Moxrys 6 Ocpdruv rov Qeod 
dtd n vedfiaros 'Aylov. — Ad Autolyc. t lib. iii. c. 23, p. 395. 

Clemens Al. writes : Aid rodro &pa fivorucuts rb iv r<p ’At oarbXtp * Aytov 
Uvedfia, rjj rod Kvplov iwoxfxdfievov <pwr), TdXa vphs Mrura [1 Cor. iii. 2], 
Xiym — Padagog ., lib. i. c. 6, p. 127. 
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S. Hippolytus Portuens. in a remarkable manner ascribes the quo¬ 
tation of the words of Isaiah in the New Testament immediately to 
the Holy Ghost :—T6 n wtvfia rd "Ayiov p>a <poj4 k Tpoffurrov rur 
’Atoot6Xuw SiffjLaprvpaTo, \4yw * Kal rh irioTeiMrer r% &Kojj Jjpuop [IsaL liiL I ; 

S. John xii. 38 ; Rom. x. 16]— Cont. Hares . Noetic c. 17 (ap. Routh. 
“ Script. Eccl. Opusc.,” t. i. p. 75). Referring to the disciples of the 
apostate Deacon Nicolas, S. Hippolytus writes: o 5 rods tuadyrds iwvppi- 
for t 6 t 6 "Ayiov II redfui did rijs ’AtocoXi/^cws 'loidwvov t fjk€yx€ [Rev. ii. 6, 14, 
15]. — Refut . Hares ., ed. Miller, Oxon. 1851, p. 258. (For iwvpplfrmu, 
which M. Miller reads for iwvppifr* t 6 , Dr. Wordsworth suggests the 
reading EN TBPEI ZONTAS living in licentiousness see “ S. Hip¬ 
polytus and the Church of Rome,” p. 40). 

S. Cyprian (a.d. 248) : “ Loquitur in Scripturis Divinis Spiritus 
Sanctus.”— De Opere et Eleemos ., p. 237; and again : “ Item beat us 
Apostolus Paulus Dorainicae inspirationis gratia plenus, ‘ Qui admi¬ 
nistrate [2 Cor. ix. 10], inquit,” &c.— Hid, p. 240. So also : u De- 
nunciat Spiritus S. in Psalmis dicens, 1 Deus qui inhabitare* [Ps. 
Ixviii. 6J,” &c.— De Unitate Eccl p. 196. (Cf. Ep. Ixii. “ad Pom¬ 
pon.,” p. 102.) He thus quotes the Song of Solomon: “Quam 
unam ecclesiam etiam in Cantico Canticorum Spiritus Sanctus ex 
Person^ Domini designat et dicit, ‘ Una est Columba mea, perfecta 
mea/ ” &c. [c. vi. 8J.— Ibid., p. 195. And, as to the New Testament: 
“ Per Apostolum praemonet Spiritus S., et dicit, ‘ Oportet et haereses 
esse 1 [1 Cor. xi. 19],” &c.— Ibid., p. 197. 

Eusebius Pamph. (a.d. 315) rb n vevfui rb Qeiov 4 v Tfxxjrqrclcus, tjjp 
yevedr Airrov, <pycl, rls dnjy^rerai [Tsai, liii.J ; . . . . koI 6 ptfyas M whrijs, 

wt TTfKXpTJTU}9 dvdvTQJV ToXcU^TCtTOJ, Qeltp YlvtV^JidTl VTOyp&ljHtlP, K. T. X. 

Eccl. Hist ., lib. i. c. ii. p. 4. Dan. vii. 9 is thus adduced, AordjX 6 
Tfxxfrfrnjs QeUp II vcOiulti 7rwj 4 d€<xf>op€iTo .— Ibid., p. io; and Ps. xcviii. 1, 
\ 6 yov KaTaT 6 £ofi€P f Qtlip Hvctipan Treidapxovvres, <L 84 tws iyKeXevofiivtp • “ faare 
ry K vpUp,” k. r. X— Loc. cit., lib. x. c. i. p. 462. 

“ How often,” asks S. Ephraem Syrus (a.d. 370), “ have we de¬ 
spised the warnings of Holy Scripture,”—a, xws rfo ypa<pG* (UwWr« 
ixkevdfrfjxv ; ixei 6 Qedt 4 \d\et did rQ» ypcupwv, koI 01 ) wpoaelxofiev. —In SCCUTld. 
Dorn. Advent., t ii. p. 201. 

S. Jerome (a.d. 378) writes : “ Haeretici quum ante crediderint in 
Scripturis, qu® a Spiritu S. conscript® sunt et edit®, transferunt se 
ad novas doctrinas,” &c.— Comm, in Mich., c. vii. lib. ii. t. vi. 
p. 520. 

S. Gaudentius quotes Ps. xxxiii. 9 (Vulg.) : “ Spiritus Sanctus hor- 
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tatur, * Gustate et videte quoniam suavis est Dominus.’ ”— toe. tit., 
P- 947 ’ 

Ruffinus (a. d. 390) refers to Ps. xxiv. 7, with the words : “ Sicut 
David plenus Spiritu enuntiat.”— Expos, in Symb. A post, (ad calc. 
Opp. S. Cypriani, p. ccxx.). 

(5.) The epithets applied to Scripture (see supra, p. 76) are next 
to be considered :— 

o. “Scripture given by Inspiration of God— ecbrvevcro t” (2 Tim. 
iii. 16). 1 From the countless passages in which this expression is 
employed, by all the Fathers, the following may be cited :— 

rr curat at Oe&xyevorot ypa<f>al Qibv rby T Iby rod Oeod fiTfybovaiv *— Syn. An¬ 
tioch. adv. Paulum Samosat . (a. d. 270), (ap. Routh. “Rel. Sacr.,” 1. iii. 
p . 292). 

S. Athanasius (a. D. 325) :—Udaa ykv, & riKvov, if Kad * iffids ypajri), 
raXaid re Kal teatybf, Ocovyevaros ion, koX t IxpbXiyos, xpb f bibavKaXiar, cl* 

ytypaxrau — Epist. ad Marcetlin t. i. p. 982 (see supra, p. 266, and 
App. N). a 

S. Basil (a. D. 37 °) •—ITa<ra ypa<pfy debrrvtixTTos Kal uxpfXiyot, it A rodro 
avyy pa<t>ci<ra Tap A rod II vebyarot, ly’ Sxrxep iv KOiV$ tCjv \f/vx&v larpchp, 
Tcdvrcs dvdpwro t rb tafia rod oirctiov w&dovs tKaaros inXcyw/uda. — Jfotn. m 

PsaL i., t. i. 90. Cf. the words of S. Gregory of Nyssa, quoted 
supra , p. 264, note 8 . 

S. Amphilochius, bishop of Iconium (a. d. 370) : 

.... ovx dxaaa (HlfSXos datpaXijs, 
i) ccfivbv bvofia rijs ypa<prjt KeKrrjfiivri. 

1 The following illustrations from Pagan writers are commonly referred to :— 
Plutarch, enumerating the opinions of various Philosophers as to dreams, quotes 
Herophilus, one of the most celebrated physicians of antiquity (Cent. iv. or iii, 
B. c.) E.p 6 <t>iXos f robs bvdpovs robs dcoxvevcrovs /car’ dvdyKrjv ytvejdcu.—Deplac. 
Philos ., lib. v. c. ii,, ed. Hutten, t. xil p. 407. 

Phocylides:— . . . Xbyot 3’ tpvfi* dvdpdnroirt. 

riji bb dtorvtvorov oo<plr)s Xbyos iorlv dptaros. 

— Poem A dm on. } v. 121. 

—“ Undoubtedly a forgery made since the Christian era.”—Smith, Diet, of Gr. and 
Rom. Biogr., in voc. 

Porphyry (see supra, Appendix A, p. 446) ascribes the term debxvoos to Nu- 
menius:— ijyodvro ydp jrpooifaeiv r$ tiban tAs ypvxas Ocorvotp 6 vri. On <pr\<nv b 
Nov/u^to*. bid rodro Xiytav koX rbv xpoifrfyrrjy tlprjK&ai ifuptpeodai ixdvu rod Cbarot 
Oeod rvedfia.—De Antro Nymph., Romeo, 1630, p. ill. Numenius was “a 
Pythagoreo-Platonic philosopher, probably of the age of the Antonines ”—Smith, 
in voc. (See Ellicott on 2 Tim. iii. 16 $ and Tholuck, in Herzog, “ Real-Encyklo- 
pUdie,” B. vi. H. ii. s. 692.) 

* See, also, the expressions attributed to the Emperor Constantine, in his 
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tlfflr ybp, (fob ccrd' 5re ^cviwKUfw 
fttflKoi' .... 

tovtuv xdptv croi rtfa OtvwvtCarw ipCt 
(UfSKuy iK&rni* .... 

.... o&rof &\f/evMffTaTos 

Ka vutw Ay tfiy rwy $eorw €(httw ypatfwr, 

aIs e/ cn> reuj&fr, cK<pvyclt tcfopov rdyas. 

— Epist. Iamb . ed. 1644, pp. 130-134. 

S. Nilus (a. d. 400) quotes the Book of Job, the Psalms, the Pro¬ 
verbs, under the head of ^ 0 efavewrros ypatf —Lib. i., Ep . 70, p. 30, 
Romae, 1668. 

The Catalogue of the Books of Canonical Scripture given by 
Ruffinus is introduced as follows:—“ Is vero Spiritus Sanctus est, 
qui in Veteri Testamento Legem et Prophetas; in Novo vero Evan- 
gelia et Apostolos inspiravit Unde et Apostolus dicit: ‘ Omnis 
Scriptura divinitus inspirata,* &c. [2 Tim. iiL 16]. Et ideo quae sunt 
Novi ac Veteris Instrumenti volumina, quae secundum majorum tra- 
ditionem per Ipsum Spiritum S. inspirata creduntur, et Ecclesiis 
Christi tradita, competens videtur in hoc loco evidenti numero, sicut 
ex Patrum monumentis accepimus, designare.”— loc. cit., p. ccxxiii. 
(See, also, infra. Appendix N.) 

0. Scripture is styled “ Spiritualor “ the words of the Spirit — 

S. Irenaeus writes :— t&v ypa<fxj#> Tvcvnan *£y ofo rwy»— Coni. Har., 
lib. ii. c. 28, p. 156. And Origen eloquently asks :—“ Vis tibi osten- 
dam quomodo de verbis Spirits S. ignis exeat, et accendat corda 
credentium ? Audi dicentem David in Psalmo; ‘ Eloquium Domini 

ignivit eum.*.Tu ergo unde ardebis ? Unde invenientur in 

te carbones ignis, qui numquam Domini igniris eloquio numquam 
verbis Spirittis S. inflammaris ?”— In Levit., Horn. ix. c. 9, t. ii. 
P- 243 - 

And again : “ Sed non possumus hoc dicere de S. Spirits literis, 
quod aliquid in eis otiosum sit aut superfluum, etiamsi aliquibus vi- 
dentur obscura. Sed hoc potius facere debemus, ut oculos mentis 
nostr® convertamus ad Eum, qui haec scribi jussit .”—In Num., Horn, 
xxvii. t. ii. p. 375. 

Or, as Clemens Al. expresses it: rA fab roO 'kyiov UptOpwrot aarnpLm 
tlwtUva.— Strom., vi. c. 15, p. 803. 

address at the Council of Nicrea, as given by Theodoret, “ Hist Eccl. lib. i. c. vii. 

p. 26. 
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To the same effect Ruffinus writes : “ Milites diviserunt sibi vesti- 
menta Jesu : hoc etiam cur® fuit Spiritui S. prophetarum vocibus 
protestari, cum dicit, ‘ Diviserunt sibi/ &c, [Ps. xxii. 18].”— loc . cit ., 
p. ccxvi. He also refers those who desire to inquire particularly as 
to the doctrine of the Resurrection, “ ad ipsos fontes Divinorum 
Voluminum/ , — Ibid., p. ccxviii. 

The epithet divine is used in different forms :— 

Some Gnostic sects had claimed for themselves a special revela¬ 
tion of the mysteries of the kingdom of God, surpassing what the 
eye of Apostles had seen, or the ear of Apostles had heard. They 
appealed to S. Paul’s quotation of Isaiah lxiv. 4, in 1 Cor. ii. 9. 
Hegesippus (a.d. 170) replied as follows, adducing our Lord’s words, 
S. Matt. xiii. 16, and also the " Divine Scripture —/*dn jp pip elpijcda 
tout* [viz., the Gnostic application of 1 Cor. ii. 9], koX Kara+cMcoea 

rodt raura <pap£povs tup tc $cIup ypa<pup teal toO K vpiov Xeyopros * 1 * Ma/rd- 
pto* ol 6<p$d\(xol k. r. X.— ap. Routh., Rel. Sacr ., t. i. p. 219. 1 

The Presbyter Caius (a.d. 211), a leading opponent of Montanism, 
writes in a remarkable passage :—k&* airrois wporcipy nt jyrjrbp ypafrjt 

OtiKrjt . KaraAtwoPTes 8i ras by far roO Oeov ypatpas , % yap 

ov Turrevoxxrip 'Ay Up TLpcv/mitl rdr 6c l as ypa<pdt, teal elclv dvrurroi * 

9 ) iavrobs ijyovvTai oexpuripovs too 'Ay loo RpcvpaTos vwdpxctP * Kal tL irepop 

f) SoihovChtip-, — Parv. Labyrinth, (ap. Routh., " Rel. Sacr./* t. ii. 
p. 13*)- 

Origen’s fourth book “De Principiis” is entitled— wcpl too dcorpet- 

1 Such, I am persuaded, is the meaning of these words : see Dr. Routh’s re¬ 
marks, loc. cit. p. 281. I cannot, therefore, agree with the view taken by Dean 
Stanley : “ Whether or not in this passage Hegesippus intended to attack the 
Apostle, he evidently made it a great point not to regard these words [1 Cor. ii. 
9] as part of the Scriptures.” — The Epp. of S. Paul to the Cor., vol. I, p. 64. 
The quotation from Hegesippus is preserved in the summary given by Photius 
(“ Bibliotheca,” Cod. 232), of a treatise by one “ Stephanus, surnamed Gobarus, 
a Tritheite” (Epetpdpov rtpbs Tpi&etrov, $ iirlK\rip 6 y&fiapos'). This work of 
Stephanus (circ. a.d. 600), whose interpretation of the meaning of Hegesippus 
Dean Stanley apparently adopts, professes to give a synopsis of the contradictory 
statements on matters of doctrine to be found in earlier writers. Having quoted 
i Cor. ii. 9, Stephanus observes: 'HyipurTos fUv rot, &px<u 6 * re dvtjp koI dwoc- 
ToXucbs , ip rip wifirtp tup 'TwofipypuiTUP, ovk 6 t 8 , 6 ti Kal wad up, * * pAryv /xiy 
clprjoBai roOra” Xiyei, k. t. X. Photius describes this treatise of Stephanus as 
being of much labour, but of little value; adding that when the author quotes 
the words of ancient writers, he is frequently mistaken, and ascribes to them 
sentiments —&p ivlur pip ovd’ idaXwop. ib&Kovp 8 i ddXwctv 6 /jlus r<p <r vXAtyom 
rafrrat. 
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<rrov rrjt Bela* ypa<fn)s. The doctrine of Inspiration itself, however, he 
regards as so completely settled that he declines to dwell upon it at 
any length Merd rb ws iv irtbpop.^ elprfKbai rcpl rod Beowveforavs 
elvai rdt Betas ypatpas, dvayicaiov ire^e\Bew rtp rportp rip ijrayv&reurs teal 
vvfpem abruv. —C. viiL t. i. p. 164. 

S. Cyprian writes : “ In Apocalypsi Scriptura Divina declarat”— 
Epist ., Ixiii. p. 108 ; and again : “ Nihil magis congruit voci .... 
quam celebrandis divinis lectionibus personare, post verba sublimia 
quae Christi martyrium prolocuta sunt.”— Epist '. xxxiii. p. 46. 

Tertullian: “ Coimus ad Divinarum Literarum commemoratio- 
nem.”— ApoL c. xxxix. p. 34. And, interpreting 1 Cor. xi. 5, he ob¬ 
serves :—“ Nec mirum, si Apostolus eodem utique Spiritu actus, quo 
cum omnis Scriptura Divina, turn et ilia Genesis (c. ii. 23) digesta 
est, eadem voce usus est mulierem ponendo; quae exemplo Ev«,” 
&c.— De Oratione , c. xxi. (ap. Routh., “Script Eccl. Opusc.,” t i., 
p. 114). 

“ Crescens a Cirta [ap. Concil. Carthag., a.d., 245-258] dixit : In 
tanto coetu sanctissimorum consacerdotum lectis literis Cypriani . . . 
qu© tantum in se sanctorum testimoniorum descendentium ex Scrip- 
turis Ddficis continent, &c. (ad calc. Opp. S. Cypriani, 1 p. 331). 
Cf. the use of the title “ Dcifica ” by the Martyr Felix, as well as of 
“ Dominica ” by the Pagan Proconsul (proving the universality of 
such expressions), quoted supra> p. 89, note l . So, too, in the 
“Gesta Purgationis Felicis,” in Routh, Rel % Sacr t iv. p. 290. 
The sixth Council of Carthage, also (a.d. 419), lays down :—“ Quam- 
quam novell© suggestiones, qu© vel obscurae sunt, vel sub genere 
latent, inspect© a nobis, formam accipient. Caeterum de quibus 
apertissime Divina Scriptura sanxit, non est ferenda sententia, sed 
potius exequenda. . . . Nemo contra Prophetas, nemo contra Evan- 
gelia facit sine periculo.”— Can . v. (ap. Justell., “ Bibl. Juris Canon.,” 
t. i. p. 336; but cf. Mansi, t. iv. p. 424). 

Cf. the expression continually employed by Eusebius, rd Beta \ 6 yta _ 

— Hist. Eccl ., vi. 23 ; ix. 9 ; x. 4 ; &c. 

We find, too, the expressions “Heavenly Scriptures”:—“Non 
utique ex Scripturarum Ccelcsiium vitio, qu© nunquam fallunt,” &c. 


1 Dr. Weslcott, in the “ Catena” appended to his M Gospel Harmony" (p. 190), 
has collected the following expressions employed in this Council: “ Scriptune 
Sanctae" (5, 6, 74); “ Scriptura Deific©" (8); “ Sancta et admirabilia Scriptura- 
rum verba” (31) *, “ Divina; Scripturae” (33). 
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—Novatianus (a.d. 251), De Trinitate, c. xxx, (ed. Welchman); 
and 44 Scriptures of the Lord —Clemens Al., speaking of those 
auditors who had been attracted from the schools of the Greeks, 
observes: ffre twv ypa<p&v ruw K vpiaK&v dv&yvuxris eis dw&Seii-ur tup Xeyo- 
fxhow dwayKala .— Strom. , VL C. ii. p. 786. 

So also Tertullian: 44 Evolverem Prophetias, si Dominus ipse 
tacuitset, nisi quod et Prophetiae vox erant Domini — De Resurr. 
Corn ., c. xxii. p. 394. And to the same effect:— 44 Qui ergo puta- 
veris nihil nos de salute Caesarum curare, inspice Dei voces , liieras 
nostras .... 4 Orate,' inquit, 4 pro regibus, et pro principibus, et 
potestatibus,'” &c.— Apology c. xxxi. p. 30. And again: “Com¬ 
munes sententias ab argumentationibus philosophorum liberare . . . 
revocando questiones ad Dei liieras ” — De Anima , c. ii. p. 306. 

In like manner, Lactantius (a. d. 303), arguing that Vespasian had 
fulfilled Prophecy by destroying Jerusalem: 44 Confirmata sunt, quae 
falsa et incredibilia putantur ab iis, quos vera ccelestium literarum doc- 
trina non imbuit.”— Inst. Div ., lib. iv. c. xxii. 

S. Jerome (a. d. 378) writes: 44 Non adeo me hebetis fuisse cor¬ 
dis, et tam crassae rusticitatis ut aliquid de Dominicis verbis aut 
corrigendum putaverim, ut non divinitus inspiratum .”—Ad Marcel- 
lam , Ep. xxvii. t. i. p. 132. (Cf., infra, , the words of S. Cyril Alex., 

No. 6). 

All which passages but express the following thought of S. Gre¬ 
gory of Neocass. (a. D. 254) : Ot) yap i<rrl xwpjf N6/AOU Kal FT pwprqjQw, 
EdayyeXiaruv Kal * At oorbXwp *x w [^X €ty ] r ^ v &*f*py tt}s aurryptas iXrida . 
did yap ryt ruv aylwv Upotpyrup, Kal 'Atogt6\uv yXCrnyt 6 Kupios yfuav 
tpOeyyerat .... 6rav db &vay lvugkvt ai rb 'EtvayytXiov, 1) ’At ooroXiKby, fii] Tpoa- 
iXV* T V fttpX(p, ij Tip djaytyucKovri' dXXa Tip dr* oOpavov <f>0cyyoftivtp 0 eip .— 

Sermo ii. in Annunc. y p. 19. 

S. Still more strongly the Books of Scripture are termed 44 Epistles 
from God to man.” In addition to the passage from S. Gregoiy the 
Great (a. d. 590), prefixed to Lecture ii. the following words of S. 
Macarius ^Egypt. (a. d. 373) may be quoted : &ctc P paaiXein ypdfat 

4 tiotoX&s, oft fiotiXcrai KtabuciXovt koI dupeds Idlas xaplaaaQai, ay/xalpet toclv, 
Oti rax^ws arovbdaaTC rpbs fie ... . ofrrm Kal rd* delat ypa<f>b.s &arep irurroXat 
aHoTetXev 6 BaaiXebs Qebs rots ivdpunrois .— Homil. xxxix. p. 203.) 

And S. Chrysostom (a. d. 398; exhorts to the attentive hearing 
of Scripture, by comparing the silence with which a communication 
from the Emperor was received in the Theatre :— Ov ydp imyelov nvbt 
dKXa toO twf dyyfkiop AeaT&rov to ypdfifiara dvayunlxTKeaOai fikXAei,— In Matth • 

Horn, i, t. viL p. 18. 
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(y) The title “ Canonical” requires also to be noticed. And, first 
of all, the language of Councils demands attention:— 

Concil. Carthag., “nomine vi., ordine tempor. v.” (a. d. 419):— 
“ Et ut praeter Scripturas Canonicas nihil in Ecclesia legatur sub no¬ 
mine Divinarum Scripturarum. Sunt autem et Canonic® 1 Scripturse,” 
&c.— Can . xxix. ap. Mansi, t. iv. p. 430. The Canons of this Council, 
at which S. Augustine was present, which merely repeat the words of 
an earlier African Synod (a. d. 398, ap. Mansi, t. iii. p. 891), were 
recognized by the (“ Sixth CEcumenical ”) Council of Constantinople, 
“ in Trullo,” or “ Quinisext” (a, d. 692):— 

iTur<t>payl£ofiev Si teal rods Xchtovi ndvras lepods KavSvas rods xnri tQjv aylm 
Aral fiaxapiuv raripuv iyjubv (KTedivras .... ato! rdv iv AaoSuceLy rrjt &pvylaf 

. . . . in flip koI tCjv iv TLapBaykvy. — Can. iL ap. Labbe, t. vi. p. 1139. 
The “ Quinisext ” Council, as we thus see, also gave its sanction to 
the celebrated Council of Laodicea (held between a. d. 314 and 399), 
the Canons of which are received into “ the Code of the Universal 
Church.” It was decreed at Laodicea*—■‘'On ov Set iSiwruco&s $ oX- 
fie&t XiyeoBai iv rj} iKKXrplq., ovSi &Kav 6 viora fkflXla, dXXd p 6 va rd xavovixi 
rijs Kcuvrjs Aral vaAeuds SiaBljKTjs. — Cation, lix., ap. Mansi, t. ii. p. 574.* 

1 Observe, the sense in which the word “ Canonical” is used here and else¬ 
where is altogether independent of the justice of its application :—E. g., the book 
of Ecclesiasticus has been termed “ Canonical/’—in other words, has been re¬ 
garded as inspired : this is, no doubt, a mistake as to the matter of fact , but such 
a mistake obviously does not affect the signification of the term “ Canonical." In 
this observation I am constrained to dissent somewhat from the opinion of Bishop 
Cosin, in his “ Scholastical History of the Canon," ch. vii. 

* This Canon is Can. clxiii. of the “ Cod. Can. Eccl. Univ.see Justellus, 
“ Bibl. Juris Canonici,” t. i. p. 54. For proof that the Canons of Laodicea formed 
part of the “Codex Can. Eccl. Univ.,” see Beveridge, “Annotationes in Can. i. 
Concil. Chalced.,” p. 108 (ap. “ Pand. Can.” t. ii., ad calc .); cf. also, “ In Can. 
iv. Cone. Antioch,” ibi(L % p. 189. For the Western Church, see Gratian's “De 
cretum —“ Quibus autem in omnibus ecclesiasticis utimur judiciis, sunt canones 
Apostolorum, Nicaenorum, Ancyranorum, Neocaesariensium, Gangrensium, Antio- 
chensium, Laodicensium , Constantinopolitanorum, Ephesinorum, Chalcedonen- 
sium, Sardicensium, Africanensium, Carthaginensium .”—1 ma Pars, Dist. xx. 
c. i. And for the Eastern Church, Arsenius, Patriarch of Constantinople (a. d. 
1255), having observed— S . “Ort Set 8ix*vBai teal dvayivwoKeiv rdaas rdr SeSeypivas 
Betas ypatpds, rrjt re raXaias aco! Kaivijs SiaBijKrjs —(. Divin . Can . Synopsis , ap. 
Justell., loc. cit. % t. ii. p. 750), proceeds to cite the 85th of the Apostolic Canons; 
the 60th (59th) of Laodicea ; the 24th of Carthage ; the 19th and 68th of the 6th 
General Council (“ In Trullo"); the verses of S. Gregory the Divine (of Nazi- 
anzus), and of S. Amphilochius (see supra , p. 507). 

[* The authenticity of the Laodicean Canen lx., which gives a catalogue of the 
Books of Scripture, has been disputed. Dr. Westcott decides against it—“ On 
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For the use of the title " Canonical ” by individual Fathers, the 
following passages must suffice:— 

S. Athanasius :—iweifyircp nvis irexdprprav dvard^affOcu iavroit rd Xct6- 
fura iirdKpvipa, koI imfil£at ravra ry 0€oryeu<rr<p ypa<py . . . t8o£e tcd/uol, vporpa - 
t i¥Ti t apd yvrfalwv dSeXt/xiv, i£rj s iK0€<T$cu ra Kapovt£6fi€va koI t apa8o- 
0€vra, morcv0kvra re 0€ia clvcu fhpXla [here follows his Canon] .... i<rrl 
kqX trepa (k(3Xla rofrnav QwOtV ou Kav ov L^bfity a pUy, k, t. X. And to his 
enumeration of the books of the Canon, he adds: ravra mtyaX rod oumj- 

plov, &cr€ rby bt\f/Cjyra r&v iv rovrois €p.<f>op€t<r$at Xoyiwv iv rofrro is fxbvois 
rb rrjt eucrqSe/ay btbavKaXetov evayyeXiftrai. fxrjdils robrots iTn^aXXiru, /xr] 8 i 
rourtov &<pap€Ur 0 (a re.— Epist. Festal., t. i. p. 962. 

From the numerous passages in which this title is employed by 
S. Augustine (a. d. 396), I select the followingHe suggests that 
the books referred to by the sacred writers (cf. supra , p. 43, &c., and 
Appendix D), and not received into the Canon, were excluded be¬ 
cause those persons to whom the Holy Ghost at times revealed what 
should have authority in religion—“ alia sicut homines, historica 
diligentia, alia sicut Prophetas Inspiratione Divina scribere potuisse ; 
atque haec ita fuisse distincta, ut ilia tamquam ipsis, ista vero tam- 
quam Deo per ipsos loquenti, judicarentur esse tribuenda; ac sic ilia 
pertinerent ad ubertatem cognitionis, haec ad religionis auctoritatem: 
in qua auctoritate custoditur Canon.” — De Civ . Dei y lib. xviii. c. 38, 
t. vii. p. 521. 

Again :—“ Nos enim nullam Cypriano facimus injuriam, cum ejus 
quaslibet literas, a Canonica Divinarum Scripturarum auctoritate 
distinguimus. Neque enim sine causa tarn salubri vigilantia Canon 
Ecclesiasticus constitutus est, ad quem certi Prophetarum et Aposto- 
lorum libri pertineant, quos omnino judicare non audeamus, et 
secundum quos de ceteris literis vel fidelium vel infidelium libere 

judicemus.Ego hujus Epistolae [ scil\ S. Cypriani ad Jubaia- 

num] auctoritate non teneor; quia literas Cypriani non ut Canonicas 
habeo, sed eas ex Canonicis considero, et quod in eis Divinarum 
Scripturarum auctoritati congruit, cum laude ejus accipio; quod 
autem non congruit, cum pace ejus respuo.”— Contr. CrcscotiiutnDona - 
tistam % lib. 11. c. xxx.-xxxil, t ix. p. 430. (Cf. the words of the 
“Epist. ad. Hieron.,” prefixed to Lecture viii.) 

As it is desirable to trace the usage of the Church as to this 

the Canon” 3rd ed., p. 405; the conclusion of Hefcle is rather in its favour— 
Concilien Gesch ., i. s. 751.] 

L L 
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term “ Canonical , 11 1 think it well to add here the two following ex¬ 
tracts :— 

The “ Glossa Ordinaria,” or brief Commentary on the whole of 
Scripture, written by Walafried Strabo (a. d. 840), and the recog¬ 
nized text-book of the Mediaeval Church, lays down the following 
principles :— 

“ Quoniam plerique .... existimant omnes libros qui in Bibliis 
continenter pari veneratione esse reverendos atque adorandos, ne- 
scientes distinguere inter libros Canonicos et non Canonicos, quos 
Hebraei a Canone separant, et Graeci .... Idcirco hie distinximus, 
et distincte numeravimus primo libros Canonicos, et postea non 
Canonicos, inter quos tantum distat quantum inter certum et dubium. 
Nam Canonici sunt confecti Spiritu Sancto dictante; non-Canonici, 
autem, sive Apocryphi, nescitur quo tempore,” &c— Prof. De Cano- 
nicis et non Canonicis Libris ” (ap. “ Bibl. Sacr. cum Gloss. Ordinar.,” 
Duaci, 1617);—for the Canonical Books, reference is made to the 
“Prologus Galeatus” of S. Jerome, prefixed to the Books of Kings 
(Opp., t. ix. p. 454), which gives the Canon adopted in Art vL of the 
Anglican Church. 

Erasmus (obiit a. d. 1536) writes as follows:— 

“ KA. Nomen Scripturae Canonicae quot volumina complectitur ? 
CA. Istud expedite docuit B. Cyprianus 1 .... Hebraei trifariam 
distinguunt omnem Scripturam. Canonicam appellant citra contro- 
versiam afflatu S. Spirittis proditam.”— De Symb. Apost. el Decal 
Catech. iv., t. v. p. 1173.* 

1 The words quoted are those of Ruffinus, who writes:—“ Haec sunt quae 
Patres intra Canonem concluserunt . . .’ . Sciendum T tamen est, quod et alii libri 
sunt qui non sunt Canonici, sed Ecclesiastici k majoribus appellati sunt: ut est 
Sapientia Salomonis,” &c.— Exp. in Symb . Apost., c. 38 (ap. Opp. S. Cypriani, 
ad calc., p. ccxxiv.). Observe the established distinction between “ Canonical *’ 
and “ Ecclesiastical.” 

* I have dwelt on the force of the word “ Canonical,” and its invariable use in 
the sense of “ Scripture given by Inspiration of God,” because this fact affords a 
complete answer to an assertion sometimes made, that the Church of England 
leaves the doctrine of Inspiration “ an open question.” The framers of the Sixth 
Article knew but one sense of the word—a sense consecrated by the usage of cen¬ 
turies. When they argued with their opponents on the subject of Scripture, their 
constant appeal was to the meaning which the Fathers assigned to the word 
“ Canonical ” (see the publications of the “ Parker Society,” passim) ;—S. Augus¬ 
tine being, of course* the leading authority with men who held his opinions so 
strongly, and who have twice quoted his words in the short space of the ‘‘Articles 
of Religion” (Art x.* and, expressly, Art. xxix.). I may also refer to the 
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(6.) As the result of such principles, the Church inferred, as I 
have already observed (p. 77), “ the sufficiency, the infallible cer¬ 
tainty, and the perfection of Scripture.” In addition to the opinions 
there adduced, the following may be cited:— 

Clemens Al. observes : el 6* ovk dpKel imvo? dirXwr elxeiv rb 5o£a Vy dXXd 
TrurTUHTourdai Set rb \ex94?, ov riju ££ avdpunruv dvapAvop-ev paprrvpiav, aXXa ry rod 
Kvptov (pury xuTTovp^da rb frjroijP'CVOV' ff Troffti* axobel^eu? ixeyyvurripa, f*8Wov 
84, f) pJovy dxobei^it ofoa rvyx^ei .— Strom., vii. C. 16, p. 891. 

Tertullian writes: “ Adoro Scripturae plenitudinera, qua mihi et 
Factorem manifestat et facta . . . Scriptum esse doceat Hermogenis 
officina. Si non est scriptum, timeat Vae illud, adjicientibus aut 
detrahentibus destinatum.”— Adv . Hermogen ., c. 22, p. 277. 

S. Hippolytus enforces the same lesson:—Els Qebs, 6 * ovk d\\ode* 

4xtyiv(bcKQftev, ij £k tQ* ayLwv ypa<pwv. *0 v ydp Tpbvov 4dv ns /3 ovXyOy tt)v 
cro<plav rod alwvos toGtov dcncelv, oGk HXXuts Swiperax ro&rov 4dv f*rj 

86yp.an <ptXoa6<p(av 4vtvxv, T ^ v CLvrbv <5r) rpowou foot Bcocifieiav daKelv (3ov\6- 

peBa, ovk AXXoBev aaK^aope* ij 4k tQ* Xoylvjv rov ©eoO . Mi) 

icar* 181 a* x pool pea lv, py84 /car* tStov vovv, py84 piatfficvot rb inrb tov Oeov 
SeSopA? a. aW 8v rpoxov Avrds IjSovXrjBy 8id tCjv ayltw ypacpQv 8ei£ai, oCtus 

tSujfiev ,— Cent. Noeti Har., c. ix. (ap. Routh, “Script. Eccl. Opusc.,” 
vol. i. p. 64). 

S. Hilary of Poitiers (a.d. 354) : “ Quid enim infidelibus stultius 
est, qui praeter ilium communem irreligiosorum errorem etiam hoc 
adjiciunt piaculi, ut Divina Scripturarum eloquia putent perfects doc - 
trince carere ratione? . . . Verum quamvis ... his qui sapientiam 
Dei sequuntur cognitam dictorum cce/estium pcrfectioncm existimem, 
nihilque eorum esse, quod non comummatum atque omni ex parte 
perfectum sit,” &c.— Traci, in Psal. cxviii., t. i. p. 314. 

Novatianus: “ Scriptura coelesti abundans plenitudine .”—De Tri- 
nitate, c. xxiv. 

One of the rules in the Moralia of S. Basil (a.d. 373) is headed 

thus Ort 8 el wd* pyp-a, ij x pay pa. narovadat ry paprvplq. rrjs Oeowveva’TOV 
ypa<pijt.—Rcgula xxvi., t. ii. p. 256. 

S. Cyril Alex. (a.d. 460) introducing a reference to Gen. vi. with 

“ Wirtemberg Confession ”—a document notoriously made use] of by the English 
Reformers when the XXXIX. Articles were finally settled, and the words of 
which are used in Art. vi.:—“ Sacram Scripturam vocamus eos Canonicos Libros 
Vet. et Nov. Testamenti, de quorum autoritate in Ecclesia numquam dubitatum 
est. Hanc Scripturam credimus et confitemur esse oraculum Spiritus Sancti,”— 
c. XXX. 

l l 2 
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the formula —elr« <pyal r6 ypdwa rb Upb, rejects the interpretation 
which makes the “ Sons of God " denote “ Angels,” on the following 
principle :— 8 ybp ovk ctpyxev ij dtla ypa<f>7j, riva 81] rpowoy xapabt^ofuBa, 

Kal by rots dXrj&un tx own KaraAoryiodfuBa ;. ylyarrat dxoKaAttr xarei- 

Burred iron rip 0 €otv€v<ttov ypa<pyt b \6yos. — Gldphyr. in Gen. lib. 11., 
t. i. p. 29. 

The following is the conclusion of S. Joannes Damascen.:—Aid 

ybf. u>o 8b, koI xpo<pyru>y xpbrtpoy, tx€iTa 8b koI Sib, rod povoyerous aiTov T iov, 
K vplov 8b, Kal Oeoo, Kal Zurrypos y/xwv ’I rprov Xpurrov, /card rb b^uerby ypur ryy 
bauroo i<f>avipoxTe yvCxnv • rdvra tqIvvp rb. xapa8t8ofUva ypuy 81& re wbpov, 
Kal xpwpyr&y, kolI ' Atogt6\wv, koI JUbayycXurrQy bexbpeB a, Kal yipdxTKOfuv, 
koI aipoficv, ob8by xapairbpoj Todroty bxi^yrooyre s. — Dc fide Ortho- 
doxa, lib. i. c. 1, t. i. p. 123. 

(7). In fine, “ the joint participation of the Eternal Word and of 
the Holy Spirit in bringing the Scriptures into being, was a truth 
fully appreciated by the Fathers” (see supra , p. 77). 

The principle on which such statements were founded is thus laid 
down by S. Athanasius Kal 8re pdv \byet y y r pa<py, 8rt Uvevfia "Ayior 
i\d\ci by rots xpojrfiran. dXXaxoo Xiyct b fxaK&pios IlaGXos, 8rt b Ilar^p 
AdXet by toTs xpositron [Heb. i. l], koI dXXaxoC Xhyei, 8ri b Tibs XaX« 
[2 Cor. xiii. 3]. 6 8b T lbs, rb Ilyeo/w eZre rb XaXow by rots dxotrrbXoct 
[S. Matt. X. 20 and S. Luke xii. 12]. bpds 8ri &xep barty tpya TOO n arpbf, 
raora \byei y ypatfry too T loo chat, koI too 'Ay loo II yebfiaTot .— Dc I near fiat. 

c. xiv., t. i. p. 881. (Cf. also the similar statements, ibid., c. xviii. 
p. 884; and the words quoted supra , p. 78, note *). 

According to Tertullian : Regula est autem fidei .... qua cre- 
ditur: Unum omnino Deum esse .... qui universa de nihilo pro- 
duxerit, per Verbum Suum .... Id Verbum, Filium Ejus appella- 
tum, in nomine Dei varie visum a patriarchis, in prophetis semper 
auditum,” &c.— De Prcescr. Hceret, c. 13, p. 235 (cf. Lecture iiL 

р. 118, &c.). So also: “Nos quidem certi, Christum semper in 
prophetis locutum.”— Adv. Marcion., lib. lii. c. 6, p. 481. (Cf. ibid., 

с. 15, p. 491: lib. iv. c. 13, p. 519). While, at the same time, he 
writes: “De illuminatione mundi, quis Christo ait, ‘Posui Te in 
lumen nationum,’ &c. . . . Cui respondet Spiritus in Psalmo,” &c.— 
loc. cit.y lib. v. c. n, p. 598. 

S. Irenaeus writes: “ Est autem Hie, Verbum Ejus, Dominus nos- 
ter Jesus Christus . . . Et propterea prophetic ab eodem Verbo pro- 
pheticum accipientes Charisma, praedicaverunt Ejus secundum camem 
adventum.Quoniam ergo Spiritus Dei per prophetas futura 
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significavit &c.— Coni . H<zr. lib. iv. c. xx., p. 254. (Cf. the words 
prefixed to Lecture i.; and p. 118, note *. See also p. 120, note 8 .) 

Clemens Alex, refers to Jer. i. 20, with the words: d^<rf r« rA* 
ifiaprlas A <f>uxr l £u*p A070* * KcU ip t<$ Kcupy ixelp(p f <p7}<rlp 6 Ktpios, fyHfcoxxnv 
k. r. X.— Strom, ii. c. 14, p. 463. While quoting Jer. xxiii. 23, 24, 
he equally represents the Holy Ghost as the speaker: p .aXXor A£ iv 
' lepeplf rd "Ay. Ibrcvfia. — Cohort, ad Gent. c. viii., p. 66 . Again: 
A pop,os Aid MawVwj i86$rj • otyl in rA Maw^ws, AXXA AtA fikv rov Aiyov, AtA 
AA depdrovros Airrov .— Pcedag. lib. i. c. vii., p. 134. While he 
also writes, quoting Deut. xxxii. 10-12 : X£yei A 4 rov AtA rip ifiijs rA 
II^eD/ia r6 "Aytoy • k . r. X.— 72 /V/., C. 7, p. 131. 

Origen argues that Celsus should in fairness have stated the very 
expressions of the prophecies :— etr' ip <ds 0 eAy TavTOKpdrtap irriyyiAKero 
itvai A \iyujy, efr* ip all A TIAf rou Geou, cfre teal ip als rA Ilptufia rA "Ay lop 
\iyop cIpcll ivurreikTo. — Cont. Celsum ., lib. vii. io, t. i. p. 700. And he 
elsewhere writes: “ Christus, Dei Verbum, in Moyse atque prophetis 
erat. Nam sine Verbo Dei quomodo poterant prophetare de Christo ? 
Ad cujus rei probationem non esset difficile ex Divinis Scripturis 
ostendere, quomodo vel Moyses vel prophetae Spiritu Christi repleti 
vel locuti sunt vel gesserunt,” &c .—De Principe lib. i. c. i, t i. 
P ’ 47 ' 

S. Gaudentius: “ Omne corpus Divinae Scripturae, tarn Veteris, 

quam Novi Testamenti Filium Dei continet.Ipse est anima 

Legis, Ipse enim per Moysen loquutus est, cum dixit illi: ‘ Ego 
aperiam os tuum et inspirabo quae debeas loqui* [Ex. iv. 12]. Ipse 
et per Prophetas cum dicit: ‘ Qui loquebar in Prophetis, ecce adsum* 
[Isai. lii. 6]. Ipse etiam per Apostolos, cum dicit Paulus Apostolus : 
‘An experimentum quaeris Ejus, qui in me loquitur, Christus*? 
[2 Cor. xiii. 3] ”— Loc. cit. p. 946. 

Hence were derived the titles X/jutto^A/kh and ib^yfxaro^SpoL, applied 
indifferently, to the sacred writers (see supra , p. 77, note 4 ; and the 
quotations from S. Macarius and Theophilus of Antioch, infra , pp. 
520, 521). It may be well to add that S. Ephraem Syrus, enumerat¬ 
ing the different sacred writers, refers to them as ol Oeo&poi : and 
that he calls David A OeSiparot.—In secund. Domini Advent., t ii. 
p. 202. In the four dialogues (ap. Galland., t vi.) ascribed to 
S. Caesarius, brother of S. Basil, and which cannot be later than 
Cent, iv.,—the Epistle to the Hebrews is repeatedly quoted as the 
work of S. Paul, who is styled A 0€tos f Ar 6 oro\os (i. p. 19; iv. 141), and 
A 0 «xp 6 pot (iv. p. 139). Cf., too, the language of Athenagoras 
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5t' avTujp twp Soyfidrcjy off rpoaix 0 ^ °& K dyQpwr t*<M* cfiaty, iXXd 6top6.roit 
Kcd 6 to 8 t&&KTo tt.— Leg . pro Christ . c. xi., p. 288. (See, also, supra, 
p. 510). 

II. The second division of the subject embraces the allusions, by 
the Fathers, to “ the effect of the divine influence upon the intellec¬ 
tual faculties of the prophets” {supra, p. 78). The notion that, while 
giving utterance to their predictions, the prophets were sunk in a 
state of unconsciousness, has been shown, in the Fifth of the preced¬ 
ing Discourses, to have been repugnant to the general teaching of the 
primitive Church. Nothing more, therefore, is necessary here than 
(1) to give a Catena of those passages in which the Fathers have 
employed a material similitude to illustrate the effect of the divine 
influence upon the souls of those “holy men of old, who spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost and (2) to adduce some 
examples which exhibit the Church’s belief in the coexistence of 
the human with the Divine Intelligence. (See Lecture vi., p. 290, 
&c.). 

(1) The similitudes employed may be arranged under two classes: 
—(0) those founded upon the analogy of a musical instrument, and 
obviously suggested by the primary sense of the word “ Spirit” 
(“ breath,” “ spiritus,” rreQpa), and {b) material similitudes of any 
kind. 

(0) Similitudes, founded upon the analogy of a musical instrument, 
and suggested, in the first instance, by the etymology of the word 
“ Inspiration— 

Athenagoras expressly develops the idea suggested by the term 

Hvcvfia :— vo/ilfa Kal vfias <f>tXofiaBcardrovt koI trurr^fLoytardTovt Srrat, 01V 
dyorfjrovt ytyoriyat o0re rod Mwatws, ofrre tou 'H aatov, /cal 'Itpejulou, /cal rue 
Xonr&y Trpo<prp-u>v f ot /car* tKaraaiv tu>v tv airroT? Xoyia/juvv /curfaarrcn avroin 
tov Belov Hyttifiarot, & ivrfyovvTo i&pu/vrpav * avyxp , 6<rafitwov rod Ilytv- 
fiarot uatl /cal abXrjrljt aiXbv ifirvtdaat. — Leg,pro ChristiafUS C. ix , 
p. 286. To which statement may be added the following, where 
the same comparison is given under the form of a musical instru¬ 
ment (1tpyaroy ) in general (cf. the quotations of class id) ) i—ynth to, 

UJV yoovfity Kal rertarevKafity, txpfiey rpocpipras fidprvpat, ot Uytufian iy$t<p 
[fydtot] ixrepuvfycaat Kal rtpl rod Beov, koI nepi ru/y tov 0coO. etrotre dr 
koI vfieis, avytaei koI ttj rtpl t 6 6yrtat Belov evaefidq. robs &XXov t rpoCxovret tin 
tarty AXoyov, rapaXtrovrat rtare^ety r<p rapd tov Beov Uvetfiart, un 6pyava 
KCKtyrjK&rt rd tQv rpopyruv ardfiara , rpoaixw &$£cus dvdpwrlvaus .— Ibid., c. 
vii., p. 285. See, supra, p. 81, note*, some remarks on these 
statements of Athenagoras. 
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S. Justin Martyr varies the metaphor: otre ydp <tir' iyBpwrlvy 

ippolq. oOru jxeydXa koX Beta ytpdk tkcip dpdpurroii 8vparbp * dXXA ry ApvBep iwl 
robt dylovt ArBpas ryptKaOra KareXBobay Sotpeq, oTs ob Xbywp i8iyae rbx v V* .... 
dXXA xaBapobs iavrobt ry rov Qelov Upebparot irapaax&* ^ e P 7 € ^* & 

69Top i£ obpapov Karibp irXrjKrpop, &ovep bpydvp KiBdpat rtpbt Xbpat, 
roit Sucalt hi dpdpdci x/xi/uevov, T V r &p Belwp iyup Kal ouparlup droKoXbr/ry 

ypfoip ,— Cohort . ad Grac. c. viii., p. 13. 1 

Clemens Alex. :—*0 8b ix Aapit, Kal rpb ai/rou, 6 rod OeoO Abyot, Xbpap 
flip Kal KiBdpap, rd Aif/vx& 6pyaua, vrepiSup 9 Kbcfiop 8b rbp8e, kclI 8b) kcU rbp 
cr/wcpbp k6<t/jlov, rbp ArOpwrop, 'pvxfy Te ral <rQfia avrov, 'AyUp UpeOfian dpfiocd- 
ficpot, fdXXei r(p 8td rod ToXvtfxbvov dpy&vov, Kal irpoaf-bei robrip rip bpydvcp, 
r<p dp 0 pump • <rb ydp el Ktddpa , koI av\bs, teal pads ’E/uds * Kiddpa, Bid rbjp dpfio- 
pIop 9 atfXds, Bid rb TIpcvfia * pads, bid rbp Abyop * tp * ij flip Kpiry 9 rb 8b 

tfiTpiy 6 8 b T KiJpior.— Cohort • ad Gentes c. i., p. 5* 

And, with the usual change of metaphor :—Alpetre aMp bp ^aXrypltp 9 8n 
h yXQrra rb if/aXHjpiop K vplov. Kal ip KiBdpq. alptire aMp’ KiBdpa PoeloBus 
rb arbfia , olovel xX^Krptp Kpovbfiepop rf Up c 6 pan. — PctdagOgUS , 
lib. 11. c. iv., p. 193. 

S. Hippolytus Portuens. (see, supra> p. 502 )odroi ydp Ilpevpan 

rpo<f>rjrLK(p ol t arbpet Karypnapivoi, Kal inr* Abrov rov Abyov d£lu)t reripy 
pipoi, bpydpup 81 kijp iavroTt tyupipoi, (xopret ip iavroTt del rbp 
Abyop wt tt XyKrpop, 8t 08 Kipobpepot &TrijyyeXXop ravra , &irep 
IfBcXep b Qebt, ol Trpo<Pyrai. ov ydp i£ I8lat 8vv dpewt i<pBiyyopro t 
pb) tXopQ [al. u>s tX<£k(h] 088b Avep avrol ifioOXopro, ravra iKtjpvrrop, dXXd 
t pCnop fibp 8id rov Abyov iao<f>l£ovTo bpB&s, (weira 8t * bpapArtap rpoeSiSdaKOPro 
rd fUXXorra kclAQi’ elB* ofrrio rereurfUpoi fXeyop ravra, Arep adroit pMpoit 

dwb rov 0eow dwoKeKpvfi/Upa . — Dc Antichristo C. ii., p. 5. 

S. Ephraem Syr. a Praise thou the Lord of all, Who fashioned 
and strung for Himself two lyres, that of the Prophets, and also of 
the Apostles. Thus one finger struck the two distinct sounds of the 
two Covenants. And yet, though the lyre hath different sounds, it 

1 “ Therefore,” concludes S. Justin, “as from one mouth and one tongue, they have 
harmoniously taught us all that we need to know concerning God, and the crea¬ 
tion of the world and of man, and the immortality of the soul, and the Judgment 
to come.” In his selection of passages from the Fathers in order to prove that 
their view of Inspiration was “liberal,” Dr. Davidson (“Facts, &c., connected 
with vol. ii. of 10th ed. of Home’s Introduction,” London, 1857, p. 53) places these 
words of S. Justin in the foremost place, adducing the comment of Hagenbach— 
than which a more singular statement can scarcely be imagined : “ From the 
conclusion at which he [S. Justin] arrives, it is also apparent that he limits 
inspiration to what is doctrinal, to what is necessary to be known in order to be 
saved.”— Hist, of Doctrines (Clarke’s For. Theol Lib., voL L p. 76). 
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is the same lyre and the same player; the lyres of Truth also, my 
son, have different sounds, though the Truth be one.”— Ryihm xxiL 
(transl. out of the original Syriac, by the Rev. J. B. Morris, p. 178). 

S. Macarius ^Egypt, having treated allegorically the history of the 
deliverance from Pharaoh's bondage, proceeds to say :—rb n ptdpa Srtp 

fXafk [set/, Kaivbv qurpa Tip Gey # 5 ei tov tv fir 6* ov Ijyovp row 

< t&putos, koX tup rijs KiOdpas ijrw. ifnrxrj* XoyiKUP x°P&up Xen-rordrwr 

Xoyurfjubv, Kal tov T\i)KTpov rijs Oclat xdpiros, dpawi/iwet alrovt 

ry fuoToap Xpurry. ut ybp Std tov avXou, rd JJpevpa Sicpxbpcpop 
XaXei’ o 0 r« Std tup dylup Kal Tpevparoipbpup dp 6pur up rb 
Upevpa rb "kyibv iartp vppovp, koX \f/dXXop, kcU TpoatvxbptPOP ry Gey ip Kadap$ 

tcapblqi .— Homil\ xlvii., p. 232. 

S. Chrysostom repeats the title, the “ Lyre of the Spirit,” by which, 
as already quoted, 1 he was wont to designate S. Paul. His Homily 
on 1 Tim. v. 23 (“ Drink no longer water,” &c.) commences with the 
words in which the same simile is combined with that suggested 
directly by the idea of Inspiration: —’H^ofo-are Tijs drovToXiKijs <pupys, T i* 

adXrtyyos ttjs i k tup ov popup, rrjs \6pas tt}s TPcvpaTucrjs ;. ov ydp 

rjprfrtpa rd Xeybfiep a, dXX* tfxep to ij tov IIvetifiaTot ipurpefoy *dpts. 

Mil toIpw firjSi rd pofu^fitpa efoai \j/iXd tup ypaipup po/jfiara xapaTpixupew .— 

Ad Pop. Antioch . Horn, i., t. ii. p. 1. Elsewhere, with another form 
of illustration, he enters more fully into the grounds of such compar¬ 
isons : — To&rov tov orbp-CLTos i^ovXbpirjp t^p k6pip ISeip, Si* od rd fieydAa 

Kal drSfifara b Xpurrbs iXdArjire, . Si* oB rd IlreO/ia olKovfUrg 

Tods 0 avfia<rrobs iKelpovs xp^p^ods tSuKc ."Apa ’E kcIpov [set/, tov 

Xpiorov] rcapSia ty ij IlatfXov KapSla, Kal tov Ilvcd/iaros tov 'Aylov 

TXd$, — In Ep. ad Pom. Horn, xxxii., t. ix. p. 758. The following 
words apply this principle to the sacred writers in general:— Stop Si 

naOXo? eftrw, od tovtop pMvov Xiyu, dXXA Kal Il^rpov, Kal *1 dscupop, koI 
*IwdppTjv, Kal irdvra adrup tSp x°P^ v - K aOdirep ydp ip \dpq1 pu$ &d- 
<f>opoi ptp al pevpal, pla Si ij avpiipupla’ otiru Aral ip Tip x°P$ tup ’AtocttoXw 
Sidipopa p£p Td sepbeura, pda Si rj StSavKaXla, iT€iSij koI ets 6 rcxWnp ifp rb 
II ptvpa Tb * Ay lop rb kipovp Tbs /kcIpup fvxds. — Hom. in S. Ignat. 

M . 9 t. ii. p. 594. 

A comparison of the illustrations thus employed by S. Chrysostom, 
according to which the sacred writers may appear to have been re¬ 
garded by him as merely passive instruments, with his remarks 
already quoted (p. 369, note l ) on their unadorned style of writing, 

1 See p. 83, note *; where the similar phrase employed by th* Deutero-Nicene 
Council, a. D. 787, is also given, 
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clearly exemplifies his appreciation of that coexistence of the human 
and the Divine Intelligence, to be presently considered, which forms 
so important an element of any just view of Inspiration. 

(&) The comparisons employed by Theophilus of Antioch are 
founded upon the general idea of a musical instrument:— 

02 & tov QeoQ di'Bpmrot, rvevyaro<p6poi UveOyaros 'Aylov koI Tfxyp^rai 
yevhyevoi, wr’ A farov Oeov iywevcOivTcs, *a l <ro</>ur 0 ivT€s, iyivovTo 
0 €o 818 oxto i, koX foiot, kcU SIkcuoi. 818 kcU KaTi)$ui>$i)<Tav rljv dvriyurOlav ravrrjv 
Xafteiv, 6pyava Oeov yevdyevoi.—Ad Auiolyc\ lib. ii. C. ix., p. 354. 
And again:— 0 8 ros otv Ctv Hvcvya 0 eou .... Karfjpxero els rods vpo<pi)Tas, 

kclI 81 ai Wuv iXaXei . teal 81b. ZoXoyuvos t po<fr/)rov otfru XiyeC ijvUa 81 ) 

•fyrolyaffe t8v ovpavdv, avfnrapljyrjv A8r<p‘ k. t. A. [PrOV. viii.]. Me 81 8 Kod 
ZoXoywvos irpb toXXuv iruv yevoyevos yaXXov 81 8 Aoyos 8 tov Oeov us 8i* 
dpydvov 8i* avrov, <prj<rlv iv dpxi *• T * A* [Gen. i. I.]— Ibid., C. X., 

P- 355 - 

S. Basil:—0 ylv ydp scapixw laxnbv &£iov 6pyavov ry ivepyelq. 
tov UpetfiaTos, irpwp-frrns IctIv. — Comm . in Esai. y Prooem. c. i., t. i. 
p. 378 . 

To these passages I may add the kindred language of S. Hippolytus 
in his treatise “ De Charismatibus tomt* 81 <payev, ov rds dXyffeTs rpo- 
tfnjrelas i^ovdevovvres, tayev ydp avrbs tear IttItvoiov Oeov iv rots oalots ivep- 

y€i<r0cu. —c. ii., p. 248 (cf. the earlier words of this passage prefixed to 
Lecture v.). 

The important adjective “ rational” (\0yuc6s) is added by the author 
of a treatise, entitled, “ Synopsis Prophetiarum,” published by D. 
Hoeschelius in his edition (Aug. Vind. 1602) of “ Adriani Isagoge” 

(a.D. 433) :—Kvplus Trpo<pTjTcu teal dXijdus, ol t dXat rapd tois *E fipalois, us 
tov dAr)0ivov Hyevyaros Xoyitcb kclI Tpoatpentcd 6pyava. —p. 29. Compare 

also the use of the same term by S. Macarius in the passage quoted 
under class (a) y supra y p. 520. 

The expression of the Psalmist, “ My tongue is the pen of a ready 
writer”—Ps. xlv. 1, affords a constant illustration :— 

Theodoret :— trpotprf )tov 81 l8iov y t 8 ryv yXurrav vrovpybv t apix^tv rj 
tov UveOyaros x&P iTL t k&tIl t!)v iv tois ^aXyois (pepoyivijv <puvl)v t i) yXuxrad 
yov, <fn)<rl, KdXayos ypap.yua.Tius 6£vypd<pov. — Prothcor • in Psalm, y t# i. p. 

396. 

1 This treatise, given by Fabricius in his edition of S. Hippolytus, pp. 245-248, 
forms the first two chapters of the Eighth Book of the Apostolic Constitutions, ap. 
Coteler., t. i. p. 394. 
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Procopius Gazseus 1 (A.D. 520) :— Cmrep yb^ xnrypinfi (ktffiXucbt /W«- 

X4un $wr+ir brotcplrercu, ixiXevaa Xtyur, idwprp&PV*> oOrun ol rpcxfnjrau ra0dvep 
xdXapov rty yXurrray o£i vyp&typ ra p^x orTat xarA fUyar AafilB .— 

Praf. in Genes, (ap. A. Mai., t vi. p. 2). 

S. Gregory the Great writes in continuation of the words cited, 
supra, p. 76, note “ Ipse igitur haec scripsit, qui scribenda dicta- 
vit Ipse scripsit, qui et in Illius opere Inspirator extitit, et per scri- 
bentis vocem imitanda ad nos ejus facta transmisit. Si xnagni cujus- 
dam viri susceptis epistolis legeremus verba, sed quo calamo fuissent 
scripta quaereremus ; ridiculum profecto esset, epistolarum auctorem 
scire sensumque cognoscere, sed quali calamo earum verba impressa 
fuerint indigare. Cum ergo rem cognoscimus, ejusque rei Spiritum S. 
auctorem tenemus, quia scriptorem quaerimus, quid aliud agimus 
nisi legentes, literas de calamo percontamur ?”— Prcef. in Moral, in 
Job. , t. i. p. 7. 

Other comparisons are instituted, of which the following instances 
may suffice :—S. Augustine, answering the objection “ Cur ipsius 
Christi nulla scripta T says, in conclusion : “ Itaque cum illi scripse- 
runt, quae Ille ostendit et dixit, nequaquam dicendum est quod Ipse 
non scripserit: quandoquidem membra Ejus id operata sunt, quod 
dietante Capite cognoverunt. Quidquid enim Ille de Suis factis et 
dictis nos legere voluit, hoc scribendum illis tamquam Suis manibus 
imperavit. Hoc unitatis consortium et in diversis officiis concordium 
membrorum sub uno capite ministerium quisquis intellexerit, non 


1 A curious example of the manner in which a translator sometimes improves 
upon the sense of his author is supplied by the remains of Procopius. Quenstedt 
(“ Theologia Didactico-Polemica,” c. iv. § 2, p. 55) quotes the following passage 
from the “ Comment, in Octateuchum” of Procopius, with which he was ac¬ 
quainted only through the Latin Version (“ap. Gesneros fratres,” s. a .):_ 

“ Oportet eum, qui operam daturus est Scripturae Sacrae, non accipere ilia qn« ibi 
traduntur, quasi proveniant ex hominibus : altius initium sive prindpium spec- 
tandum reor : firmiter credat necessc est, ilia sacrosancta dogmata ex Ipso origi- 
nem sumere Deo, et inde per homines quasi canales seu instrumentum ad nos pro- 
manarc.” — Praf. in Genes., p. I. This language, so utterly foreign from the 
style and tone of thought of any other writer of that age, is at once shown to be 
solely attributable to the translator by the publication, in the original Greek, of 
the “ Comm, in Genes.’* of Procopius, so far as ch. xviii., in Card. Mai’s edition 
“ Classicorum Auctoram” (Romm, 1834, t. vi.), where the original of the entire 
passage, just quoted, is simply as follows Aet rbv rpooibyra ry delq. ypafjj, ^ 
ws bvdpCnrwv eir&rrunf, dXV wr 0eoO 5 i* abrCsv <pBe$afUwov tQ>v eipypjru* 
dicoveitf.—Loe. cit ., p. 2—in which the words “per homines quasi canales’are 
represented merely by 5 i* avrOiv, 
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aliter accipiet quod narrantibus Discipulis Christi in Evangelio lege- 
rit, quam si ipsam manum Domini, quam in proprio Corpore gesta- 
bat, scribentem conspexerit.”— De Cornetts. Evang. , lib. i. c. xxxv., 
t. iii. par. ii. p. 26. The following, not unusual, simile may be 
added:—“ Has Domini sanetas Quadrigas , quibus per orbem vectus 
subigit populos leni suo jugo et sarcinae levi,” &c.— Ibid, lib. i. c. vii. 
p. 6. So, also, S. Jerome writes : “ Matthaus, Marcus, Lucas, et 

Joannes, Quadriga Domini et verum Cherubim.Tenent se 

mutuo, sibique perplexi sunt, et quasi rota in rota volvunlur, et per- 
gunt quocumque eos flatus S. Spiritfis perduxerit.”— Ad Paulinum, 
Ep. liii. t. i. p. 278. Cf. “ Praef. in Matth. Evang.,” t. vii. p. 3. 

(2.) The coexistence of the human and the Divine Intelligence is 
clearly implied in numerous passages, as examples of which the fol¬ 
lowing general statements may be cited 

T epepiat Se 6 irpo<f>b T y*t & irdvaotpot, paWov St tv *1 epeplq. rb m Ayiov Uvebpa, 

kndetKvwTi rbv Ocbv k.t. x. —Clemens Al., Cohort . ad Gentes, c. viii. 
p. 66. Such, also, is the language in which Origen expresses his 
belief that S. Matthew’s account of the healing of the two blind men 
at Jericho (ch. xx. 30) is not in contradiction to the accounts of 
S. Mark and S. Luke :— etirep dirpt/ 3 tDs Trurredopev dvaycypdfdai avvepyodv- 
tos kcU rod 'Ayiov Ilvedparot rd EuayyAia. — Comtn. in Mattkaum , t. iii. 
p. 732. Compare, too, the words of Eusebius, which form the con¬ 
tinuation of the passage prefixed to Lecture vii. :—rg St rod Oelov 
II vedparot, rod avvepyodvrot adroit, diroSel^et, k . r. X. — JLoC. Clt., p. Il6. 

But this conclusion is brought out still more plainly by the man¬ 
ner in which the Fathers reject the idea that the condition of the 
sacred writers, when under the influence of Inspiration, at all re¬ 
sembled that state of unconsciousness which the Montanists repre¬ 
sented as the essence of true Prophecy. On the contrary, the 
notions of quickened “ intuition,” and “ enlightenment of the facul¬ 
ties of the Prophet” (cf. supra, pp. 171, 211), are strongly insisted 
upon. Thus, S. Cyril Alex, frequently argues, not merely that the. 
future events which they predicted flashed upon the minds of the 
Prophets by the illuminating influence of the Holy Spirit, but that 
they actually saw the events themselves:— od Sid pbvrjt drayyeXlat ol 
irpo<prjrai Kurd tcmpovs tSiSdaKOvro, rod 'Aylov Ilvedparot adroit tvaurrpdirrovrot 
rty itcdarov yvCxriv * dXXd ydp Kal adroit tupuv rpdypatnv, k. t . — Adv. 

Anthropomorph. lib. 1., t. vi. p. 377. And again, he observes that 
they not only received their knowledge of the future— KaraXaprpdvovrot 
rb XPVt m uvrwt rod 'Aylov Uvedparot, Kal ivrjxodvrot ett vouv, but were 
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also at times spectators (deupoi) — Comm, in Esai., lib. I. Orat. i.,t. ii. 
p. iv. 

In addition to the direct proofs already given, p. 205, &c., the 
following may be cited :— 

S. Chrysostom briefly, but completely, points out the distinction :— 

TOVTO yip pdyrrus tSiop, tA ^ftonjWroi, 1 tA dyiyryy vTopiyciv, rA <Z0cto0ai, tA 
f\icco0ai, tA <rvpto6cu ixrrtp paipipepor. '0 Si Trpo^^njr oi% oOran, AXXA peri 
Siarolas rypouayz, kcU auippopoiavs Karaariaeus, (cat ctSi>s 1 <p0lyyerai, 
<py<rly irarra. — In Epist. ad i Cor. xii, Horn, xxix., t x. p. 259. 

S. Basil (if, indeed, the Commentary on Isaiah be his) writes of the 
notion put forward by some, as to the ecstatic condition of Isaiah and 

Ezekiel :— <paal SI Tines l^dmjKSras airrois rpcxpirreitw, inxaKvTTopirov roi 
ivSpunrelov rod rapi tov UyevfiaTOS. toOto Si rapi ript irayyMar lari rip 
ffelas IrcSy/ilat, Arapova tmc'w tSp Oe6\rrrror, xal Sre r\-t)pys ytyoee tup 0tlup 
SiSaypirwr, rirt xal rrjs oUelas ISlaraaSat Siarolat .— Comm, in 
Esai., t. i. p. 381. 

The condition of the Prophets is thus clearly described by S. Gre¬ 
gory the Great“ Scriptores igitur sacri eloquii, quia impulsu S. 
Spiritfts agitantur, sic de se in illo testimonium tanquam de aliis pro- 
ferunt Ergo S. Spiritus per Moysen locutus est de Moyse: S. 
Spiritus per Johannem locutus est de Johanne. Paulus quoque quia 
non ex se ipso loqueretur, insinuat dicens: ‘An experimentum 

quseritis Ejus qui in me loquitur Christus.’ [2 Cor. xiii. 3.]. 

Itaque scriptores sacri eloquii, quia repleti S. Spiritu super se tra- 
huntur, quasi extra semetipsos fiunt: et sic de se sententias, quasi de 
aliis, proferunt. Unde et beatus Job S. Spiritu afflatus, potuit sua 
gesta, quae erant videlicet supernse aspirationis dona, quasi non sua 
scribere: quia co alterius erant quae loquebatur, quo homo loque- 
batur quse Dei sunt: et eo alter quse erant illius loquebatur, quo 
Spiritus S. loquebatur quse hominis sunt”— Preef in Moral, in Job., 
t. i. p. 8. 

S. Jerome’s opinions are often expressed; they may be seen in the 
“ Prefaces ” to his Commentaries on the different Books of Scripture 

1 Cf. the expression “ Parecstasis,” supra, p. 208, note This expression seems 
to have been taken from the very remarkable version by the l.xx. of Hos. ix. 7— 
the only passage in which the word occurs— A A xape{«<rryic<it, 

SvOpuros A TV'v/MTOipipm- vri roi TX7j0ou5 tup ilaaur aov tr\ ijfWrtfy paWa 
aov- where A Tape{e<mjx*s = the usual meaning of which is simply 

stultus; and paWa = HDtDB’O. to which the senses laqueus, ptmicies, odium, are 
given by Gesenius. 
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which are usually prefixed to the editions of the Vulgatecf. e. g., 
his words quoted, supra , p. 206, note \ 

The following statement of the same principle 1 occurs in the 
“ Synopsis Prophetiarum” already quoted (p. 521):— 

IloXXd/us Si teal Sid rijy roO Xiyorros t epl rb dyykXXeiy ISiorrfra, ylvercu 
dadtp€ia m un Kal iyravda' \scil. Ex. XXV. j Ezek. xl.] rb piv Uyevpa rd vod)para 
bxipaXcy iKdcrrtp t&v adrol Si Xonrbv dm^YycXXXo*', ws tKaorot 

ilSfoaTo f rd tov YlvtvjxaTOt. od ydp ws drivip-oit adroit ^xM <raT0 > KaOdrtp i) 
rQsv Saipbvwy ixlrvota * AXX* ifioGXero adrodt Kal yivdaoKUv rd trap* adroG 
ipirvebpeva, Kal perd rrjt oirelas yvw/irjs Saravra Xiyeur pr) ydp Si) rods rod 
dOiou Movravou Xtfpovs wapaSej-alptda, ^dpravrof rods t poefdpras Karexopiyovs 
ir apd OeoG pi) tlSivax A Xiyowri. — Loc. tit ., p. 31. 

III. The third division of the subject may now be considered: 
viz.—“ Those testimonies of the Fathers which relate to the nature of 
the Bible as a written document, the joint product of the Holy Spirit 
and the men of God ” (see, supra, p. 83). The uniform manner in 
which even the language employed by the sacred writers is ascribed 
to the suggestion of the divine influence,—and this, too, by those 
who, like S. Jerome (see supra , p. 371, note *), fully recognized the 
human element of Scripture,—affords unquestionable evidence as to 
the doctrine of the Church respecting the written document itself. 

Tertullian having quoted 1 Thess. iv. 14, 16, proceeds : “Et ideo 
majestas Spirittis S. perspicax ejusmodi sensuum, et in ipsa ad Thes- 
salonicenses epistola suggerit: 1 De temporibus autem et temporum 
spatiis,’ &c. [c. v. 1 ].”—De Resurrections Carnis , c. xxiv. p. 396. 

S. Irenaeus :—“ Non enim solo sermone prophetebant Prophetse, 

1 The cases in which the Fathers do ascribe unconsciousness to the utterer of a 
divine revelation confirm what has been said. This they considered to have been 
the state of such agents of God only as were Balaam and Caiaphas, whose uncon¬ 
sciousness is attributed to their personal unworthiness. S. Ambrose (a. d. 374) 
writes: ** Sed non mireris infusum auguri a Domino quod loqueretur; quando 
infusum legis, in Evangelio etiam principi Synagogse uni ex persequentibus Christum 

(Joan. xi. 50).Indignatus Dominus per angelum dixit: * Vade, sed qu®- 

cumque tibi inspiravero, baec dices,’—id est, non qu® vis, sed quae cogdris loqui. 
Quasi organum inane sonum Me is pnebebis sermon ib us: Ego sum, qui loquar, 
non tu qui ea qu® audieris, resultabis, et qu® non intelliges .... Balac indig¬ 
natus est ... . Respondit ille [Balaam], * Calumniam patior de eo, quod nescio ; 
ergo enim nihil meum loquor sed quasi cymbalum tinniais sonum reddo .* **— Ad 
Chroma /. Ep. 1 ., t. ii. p. 994. Theodoret repeats this statement, assigning as a 
cause the unworthiness of the recipient:—T6 Si iropeddi) ii r* edOelay [Num. 
xxiii. 4], SrjXoi Sri dXrjdun rb irpaKriov TjpovX^Or) paOtiv rovrov x&P 1 * T & 
dKdOaprrov orbpa rou raoaylov Uvedpuarot iSO-aro ri)v ivipyeiav, koI <p$iyycrat A 
pi) priXtrai.— Quasi* xlii. in Num,, tip. 161. 
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sed et visione, .... secundum id quod suggerebat Spiritus.— Coni . 
Harts., lib. iv. c. xx. p. 255. 

Origen :— rb SiSd^av MwuWa, Hvcvpxx tt)v xpttfpvripav avrou Urroplav . . . . 
tout* e5lSa$e xal robs ypd\f/avras rb EtfaT-yAtov. — Cotlt. Ctlsum, lib. i. 
c. xliv. p. 360. 

S. Cyprian:—“ Per Hieremiam quoque haec eadem Spiritus S. 
suggtrit, et docet, dicens,” &c.— De Orat. Dominic., p. 205. 

S. Jerome :—“ Pharisaei stupent ad doctrinam Domini; et miran- 
tur in Petro et Johanne quomodo legem sciant, quum literas non 
didicerint. Quidquid enim aliis exercitatio et quotidiana in Lege 
meditatio tribuere solet, illis Spiritus S. suggerebat ; et erant, juxta 
quod scriptum est, OtoSlSaKTot.” — Ad Paulin . Ep. liii., t i. p. 271. 
Cf. also the passage quoted supra, p. 349, note *, adopting the varia 
lectio, “ Script®,” given in the “ ed. Bened.,” Paris, 1704, t iii. 

р. 246. 

S. Augustine, referring to the events which followed the “ Sermon 
on the Mount” (S. Matt. viii. 1, 2), observes :—“ Hujus leprosi etiam 
Lucas meminit (v. 12, 13), non sane hoc ordine, sed ut solent praeter- 
missa recordari, vel posterius facta praeoccupare, sicut diviniius svg- 
gerebantur, quae antea cognita, postea recordando conscriberent.”— 
De Consens. Evang., lib. ii. c. xix., loc. cit. p. 51. 

S. Epiphanius—having described the Gospels as rA % dxb rod 'AyLou 
llvevfiaTos didcuncaAlas dtioXbyws, koI ipfdXifffUvun otiaas — observes that, 
while it was the object of the Evangelists cvfupwvun nkv roTs Mpois 
XdXijacu rb. vt' iKtlvwv elpr/piva ,— nevertheless this was not abrwv rb 
OiXijpa, dXXA cic Uve&pjaroi' Ay lov rj SiSacKaXla koX tj OKoXoudia .— Hares IS 1L, 

с. iv. t. i. p. 424. 

The following expressions of Origen, founded upon the saying of 
our Lord that “ one jot or one tittle (iwra tv if pUa Ktpala) shall in no 
wise pass from the Law” (S. Matt. v. 18),—words which convey an 
idea to which he repeatedly recurs (cf. supra, pp. 84, 301, note s ), 
and in which he is followed by many other Fathers,—connect the 
foregoing passages with those which still more directly point to the 
language of Scripture 

El Si rA \byia Kvplov \6yia A yvd ... /cal fxtrd vdtrjt dtpifklas i^rjraffUvwt 
rb "Ayiov HveQfia vTofii fiXrjKCv air A Sid rQ/v vTrrfptrCfV rov \6yov, prfiwcrrt 
koX vfids Sia<f*6yy rj dvdXoyla, Kad ’ ffv M racav t<pd cure ypa/pijv ij eotpla rov OeoD 
Oebrvtvarov f^ixP 1 T °u rvxSvrot ypdfifiarof koI rdx« Sib rovro b SwHjp 
(<fn) * ICrra tv if pUa Ktpala ov ^ vapiXdy dvb rov v&pov, ton Av wdvra ytvrjrcu. 
. oOru/s rj/Aeit inroXapfidvofitv rrtpl wdvru/v tQp inwolas rov 'Ayiov 
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Upedfiaros dpayeypafifUpuv, tl>s rrjs . . xpopoias . . \byia (Tur^pia ivecwapKvlat, 
&s iartp elxeur, itcdcry ypd/ifiari nark rb bbeydfiepop typrj ttjs aotfUas .— 

Sel. in Psalm., t. ii. p. 527. 

This principle he applies as follows:—“ Sacra volumina Spirittis 
plenitudinem spirant; nihilque est sive in Prophetia, sive in Lege, 
sive in Evangelio, sive in Apostolo, quod non a plenitudine majesta- 
tis descendat . . Neque vero dixit [Jer. li. 6] salvare, sed resah'are. 
Appositio syllabic significat sacramentum" — Horn. xxi. in Jerem ., t. iii. 
p. 282. And again: God said to Jeremiah (ch. i. 5)— *pb rod fie 
x\d<rcu <re ip KoiXlq., and not, t pb rod fie roirjffal <re :— for, adds Origen, 
avayvovi tj)v Yipecip, kcU rrjp^aas rb elprffUp a ire pi rrjs Krtffeus tov nbcfiov, 
evpipeu 6 ti ij ypatpi) vdpv SiaXeKTiKurdrrf. — Haiti. 1. in Jerem ., t. 111. 

р. 131. 

.On such principles was founded Origen’s allegorizing system of 
interpretation. This he states in the following words, which are 
important as proving both that his exalted idea of Inspiration was 
the established doctrine of the Church, and also that he never 
abandoned the truth of the literal sense of Scripture : “ Est praeterea 
et illud in ecclesiastica pr^dicatione quod mundus iste factus 
sit, .... turn demum quod per Spiritum Dei Scripturae conscriptae 
sint, et sensum habeant, non eum solum qui in manifesto est, sed 
et alium quemdam latentem quamplurimos .”—De Princip ., lib. i. 

с. viii. t. i. p. 48. These words are particularly interesting, as having 
been already quoted by S. Pamphilus Mart. (a.d. 294, “ Apol. pro 
Origene,” ap. Galland., t. iv. p. 11), in reply to the charge brought 
against Origen of denying the literal truth of Scripture—a charge to 
which he certainly left himself open in some unguarded statements. 
(But see the additional remarks at the close of this Appendix.) 
Although departing from the chronological order hitherto followed, 
it may be well to quote here the views of so sober a commentator as 
S. Chrysostom, in order to prove that this opinion, as to the pro¬ 
found meaning latent in every word of Scripture, was not confined to 
the School of the Allegorists. 

S. Chrysostom observes that some surprise may have been felt at 
the frequency of the Salutations in the Epistles of S. Paul. He 
proposes, therefore, to point out their utility; laying down the pro¬ 
position— bri tup Setup ypa<pup 0vbb repirrbp , o&bip xdpepybp iffri, kB.p 
lura ip, kSlp fit a Kepala rj, dXXb. Kcd wpbcprfcit voXb xiXayos Tffuv 

dpolyei dpofidrup . Kal rl Xiyu \f/ixpovpfpit j xoXX&Kit koI ipbt CTOiyeiev 
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TfmrtHjici) iXtucXypor vorjfidrcjv doijyayt dvvafur. i cal tovto ivl rijs row * A fipahfj. 
rpoaijyoplas fori* Id tip. — In illud, 1 Salut . JPriscii . d A quill Horn, i., 
t iii. p. 172. (Cf. “ Horn, xxxvi. in Joann.,” t. viii. p. 206.) 
And again, to the same effect: — “ Certain illiterate persons (nris tUrvr 
&*6pwiroi p&ravcoi) taking up the Divine Books, and perceiving state¬ 
ments as to chronology or catalogues of names, pass such matters 
by with the remark irbpaTa phrov i<rrl Kal oudtv xpfynfiov 4x €l - Tf Xiytts ; 
*0 0eAf <p64yytrai, Kal <rb toX/xujs drew, otter xP‘fo L l X0P t&p tipy/iivur iorlr; n — 

In illud\ ‘ Vtdi Dominum* (Esai. vi. 1) Horn, ii., t. vi. p. 109. (Cf. 
also his remarks, to the same effect, on Rom. xvi. 5: " Salute 
Epaenetus.”—Homil. xxxi. in Ep. ad Rom., t. ix. p. 745.) The 
principle of the foregoing statements is contained in the following 

explanation :—Ou y dp fdifsard iori r cbrXoJs, dXXd, rou Hr tv par os row ' Ay lov 
prjfiara, Kal 3id tovto t 6 \vv i<m Tbr drjaavpbv tvptir Kal ip /up ovXXaflfj. 
IT poaix*r* ofo, TapoKoAQ, fxerd dxpifklas . . . prjteh (£<0 ptpfiiodw t 6 p XoyiopAr 


.... AXX’ irvo&r .... 5rt did rrj% tQv rpoipTjrdjp yXormjs tov QtoG irpdt was 
teaXtyopArov dKovoptr . "Opa rijv axpiptiap rrjs tedaoKaXlas. ' Apspbrtpa 


TiOetKCP 6 paxdpios ovros Tpojnfrnjs, paXXor Si t 6 Urtvpa rd w Ay lop ted rijs 
tq&tov yXdirrnji, tc utevor rjpas tCjp yeytrrjpirunf ttjw dKoXovdlav. — In Gen . ii. 

Horn, xv., t. iv. p. 115. (Compare Horn. xlii. in Gen. xviii., Ibid., 

p- 4250 1 

1 Having studied these passages, we are able to estimate how fairly S. Chry¬ 
sostom can be included in Dr. Davidson’s list of Fathers who held a “ liberal view 
of Inspiration ” (“ Facts,” &c., p. 54, see supra , p. 519, note). It is but just, how¬ 
ever, to give the passage to which Dr. Davidson refers : — IIAXi* drOpwrlrun 5 lcl\ 4 - 
ytTCU [ scU . 6 IlaGXos], Kal ov tcolptoxov rijs xdptror droXavtt, dXXA kclL rap' eavrov 
Tt ovyxwpdTcu tl(T<piptiP.—In Acta Apost . Horn, xlix., t. ix. p. 364. 

These are the opening words of the Homily, and refer to Acts xxiii. 6-8. The 
reader, if at all acquainted with these Homilies on the Acts, must be aware of the 
doubts as to their genuineness, and must have felt the acknowledged corruption of 
the text. Let me suggest to any one who may question this statement to read 
the preceding Homily, of which the words here quoted are the continuation. The 
Benedictine editors observe (“ Preef. ad Horn, in Acta Apost.**): “ Nemo tractandis 
Chrysostomi scriptis assuetus non fateatur, hie Chrysostomum multa effundere sine 
delectu, eaque inculta, ac plerumque perplexa, imo nonnunquam lacera et hiulca, 
maxime vero in Concionum principal These Discourses were delivered at Con¬ 
stantinople during tumults arising from the Gothic revolt of the years 400 and 
401. The Oxford translators conclude that they were certainly not prepared 
originally in writing, “ and as certainly the text, drawn up by no skilful hand from 
notes taken during the preaching, can never have been revised by the Preacher 
himself.**— Preface (“ Lib. of the Fathers,'* 1842). The reader will thus see how 
little weight is to be attached to this solitary obiter dictum , discovered in the 
voluminous writings of the great orator of the Church. But, in truth, the passage 
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To return, however, to earlier writers. Referring to our Lord’s 
words when he wept over Jerusalem, “ How often (twt&kis) would I 
have gathered,” &c. (S. Matt, xxiii. 37), Clemens Al. asks,— rl ofr; 

1 )6iXrjae fiiv, ovk ii&vrijdr) Si' woadxts Si, fj rod ; Sis, did re Tpoiprjruv, ical Sid rijs 
wapovaias. ToXvrpoxov pAv oSv ri)v awplav ij Hoad Kit i KSeiKvvrai X4£ts .— 

Strom, i., p. 332. Having observed that Pythagoras held him to be 
the wisest of men who gave names to things, he adds :—Set rolvw t&s 
ypaipds dxpipQs SiepewopAvovs, ireiSif iv wapapoXais elprjaQai dv(jjfioXbyqvrai, dirb 
rO)v bvopAnav OijpiapAvovt rds S6£as As t 6"Ay tov II vevfia Tepl tCjv vpayfidruv (x ov t 
els rdt Xi£eis, ws elireiv, rijv abrov Sidvoiav i ktvtt wodfievov SiSdaKei, 
Xva ijfiiv dKptpws i^era^bfieva Siawrbaaijrai rd bvbfiara sroXvaiipias flip elprjfiiva. 

— Prophet. Eclogce , c. xxxii. p. 998. And again, in language sub¬ 
sequently employed by Origen koI pvplas Av txoipd ffot yp*<t>ds *apa- 
(pipeiv S)v obSi Kepala wapeXebaerat fita, pAj oirxl isnreXijs yevopJvrj' rb ydp 
arufia Kvplov, rb * Ay iop Hvevfia, iXdXrjaev ravra .— Cohort, ad Gentes , C. IX. 
p. 68. 

S. Athanasius :— nvis pAv ydp rdv trap* ypuv dKcpaluv, k air 01 trie re b- 
ovres etvai Oebwvevara rd (njfiara Spot voplfovai Sid rb etiipwvov, Kal 
ripypeon tveKa rijs dKorjs pAXipSeiadai rods ypaXpovs. ovk (an Si oGruif ov ydp 
rb ijSb Kal ndavbv iftrrjaev ij ypatfrfj' dXXa Kal rovro dxpeXelas (vexa rijs ypvxrj* 
rerinrurrai. — Epist. ad Marccllin. c. xxvii., t. i. p. 999. 

S. Gregory of Nyssa (a. D. 370) :—Saa ij Oela ypatpij Xiyei, TOV IlveOfia- 
rbs elai rov'Aylov <puval. kclXQs ydp TTpoetfriirevae rb II vevfia rb " Ay tov * rovro 
wpbs robs Kara *P uprjv ’ lovSaiovs elwuv rds 'Haalov tpojvds imipipei [Acts 
xxviii. 25]. Kal Tpbs 'Eppalovs rb II vevfia wpord^as, iv cits <prpriv, An Sib 
xaObjs Xiyei rb Ilvet/pa rb *Ayiov [Heb. iii. 7], iirdyei rd rijs \paApupSlas jHj- 
para, rd i k vpoaiSnrov rod Qeob SicI-oSikQs elprjpAva. Kal irapd at Wov Si rov 
Kvplov rb laov ipA.Qop.ev, Sri A apiS ovk iv iavrcp pivwv, rovr’ tonv ob k ard rijv 
dvQpunrlvTjv tpbaiv <p6eyybpevos, rd obpdvia Sietfjei pvaHjpta [S. Matt. xxii. 43J. 
— Cont. Eunom. Orat. vi., t. ii. p. 604. Cf. the words of S. Basil 
quoted, supra, p. 266. 

S. Gregory of Nazianzus (a. d. 370 ):—“ Let us not suppose that 
Scripture has been written without design (eUrj ); or that it presents 
an idle crowd of words and facts to amuse the hearers,” —fuieTs Si ol Kal 

pixpt T?j* rvxodarjs Kepalas Kal ypa/ifiijs rov Xlvebfiaros tt}v dKplpetav (Xxovres, 
ob ydp Saiov, obSi rds iXaxlaras rpd^ets elx9j airovSaaOijvai rots a*aypd\f/aai, 

has absolutely nothing to do with the Inspiration of Scripture. S. Luke has 
reported the words of S. Paul;—and even had S. Paul not “ enjoyed superna¬ 
tural grace” on this occasion (which I do not in the least believe), it would 
merely afford a parallel to the case of S. Peter at Antioch, so fully discussed 
at the close of Lecture v. 

M M 
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Kal fUxpi tow to pbrrof fudjfiv biaow&rjviu' AXX* tv t%wn€v inrofirf/fuira 

kclI vcudebfiaTa rrfi r&v bfiolosv duuTKtyeun .— Or at. StCUflda , t. i. p. 60. 

S. Jerome:—“ Ego enim non solum fateor; sed libera voce pro¬ 
fiteer, me in interpretatione Graecorum, absque Scripturis Sanctis ubi 
et verborum ordo mysterium est, non verbum e verbo, sed sen- 
sum exprimere de sensu.”— Ad Pammachium, Epist. lvii, t. L p. 306. 
Again:—“ Patet Exodus cum decern plagis, cum Decalogo, cum 
mysticis divinisque praeceptis. In promtu est Leviticus liber, in quo 
singula sacrificia immo singula pane syl/aba , et vestes Aaron, et totus 
ordo Leviticus, spirant ecelestia sacramenta ” x — Ad Paulinum , Ep. liiL, 
t. i. p. 274. (See also the passage quoted, supra , p. 71.) 

S. Augustine, speaking of “ the waters which were above the fir¬ 
mament,” Gen. i. 7, observes: “ Quoque modo autem, et qualeslibet 
aquae ibi sint, esse eas ibi minime dubitemus: major est quippe Scrip- 
turae hujus auctoritas, quam omnis humani ingenii capacitas — De 
Genesi ad Lit., lib. ii. c. 5, t. in. p. 135. 

To this division of the subject belong the following passages, where 
the principle is stated on which the harmony of the different parts of 
Scripture depends:— 

1 Dr. Davidson (/. c. % p. 54) quotes S. Jerome also, as holding a “ liberal view 
of Inspiration:" “ S. Jerome observes, when commenting on what Paul says in 
his Epistle to the Galatians, I speak after the manner of men , that he makes good 
what he says , and by his law and vulgar reasonings and the improper application of 
certain words , might have given offence to prudent men , had he not prefaced as he 
does by disavowing all pretence to divine inspiration. (Comment, in Gal. iii. opp., 
tom. iv.).— Loc. oil., p. 54. The reference here is so vague, that I am only able 
to conjecture that the following comment on Gal. iii. 15, has supplied the source 
of such a singular misconception “ Apostolus, qui omnibus omnia factus est 

.Galatis quoque quos paulo ante stultos dixerat, factus est stultus. Non 

enim ad eos usus est argumentis quibus ad Romanos, sed simplicioribus, et quae 
stulti possent intelligere, et pame de trivio. Quod ne videretur imperitia et non 
&jrte fecisse, prudentem placat ante Lectorera, et quae dicturus est, temperat prx- 
fatione pracmissa : * Fratres, secundum hominem dico.* Quod enim dicturus sum, 
non dico secundum Deum : non dico secundum reconditam sapientiam, et eos qui 
solido possunt vesci cibo, sed secundum eos qui ob teneritudinem stomachi lacteo 
rore pascuntur, et nequaquam valent audire quae grandia sunt .... Manifestum 
est, id fecisse Apostolum quod promisit, nec reconditis ad Galatas usum esse sen- 
si bus, sed quotidianis, et vilibus, et quae possent (nisi praemissit, * secundum 
hominem dico*) prudentibus displicere.”— Comm, in Ep. ad Gal. t lib. ii. t vii. 
p. 438. The reader will perceive that these words afford no foundation for the 
statement that S. Paul, according to S. Jerome, “ disavows all pretence to divine 
inspiration.” The passage, indeed, but lays down anew the principles referred to, 
supra , p. 371, note \ 
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TheophilllS of Antioch :— rbaip odr fiaXXop iffteis tA dXTfdrj tfobfisBa, ol 

fiavO&POPres dxd tup dylup xpo^rp-wp, tup xwpi^rdrrow' "Aytop TLvfvfia roO 
OeoQ. did <rdfi<pupa kclI <pl\a dXXiJX otf ol x&pt€S rpoifrijrai clxop .— 

Ad Auto/ ., lib. iii. c. xvii., p. 390. (Cf., also, ibid ., lib. ii. c. xxxv. 

P- 3740 

S. EpiphanillS o&xl Ik&otq ificplaip 6 Beds, tpa ol Tiaaapes RdayyeXi- 
vraX 6<pe[\oPT€t KVfptfyu, etifxixrip foaoros rl ipydffuprai ; Kal tA flip avfupiJjpus 
teal foots Krfpdj-uo’iy. tpa Set xO&tip, 8ri abrrjs rrjt wifyrjs Ctpprpnai. tA 
91 iK&anp xapaArrfOipra, AXXot dirjyfyrrrai, 9s fXafk xapd rov Uptb/xaros 
fidpos rijs dpaXoylas.—Hctrtsis li., t. i. p. 427. 

Origen StatCS the result :—Tplrot tlprjpoxoids , 6 tXjp AXXott <paip ofiipyp 
fi&XV p twp ypcHpwp ixodeucpds slpai od fiaxy*, Ka & ^CLpiards t^p <rvfi<puplap 
Kal rlfP dpfjpijp toOtup, ijroi xdXatup xpds Kaivds, fj po/ukup xpds xpoffnjrucds, 
If edayytXtKup xpds dxorroXiKds, if drocToXucCiv xpds ixocToXucds. — CotMtl . in 
Matt ., t. iii. p. 441. 

That such statements by no means imply that the Fathers held the 
* mechanical 9 theory of Inspiration, in its modem sense, is obvious 
from the passages already quoted, Lecture vii. p. 369, &c. The prin¬ 
ciples there laid down had been already defined by Origen, whose 
views, as to the divine authority of even the words of Scripture, were, 
as we know, so rigid:— 

Ol * Ax 6<rroXot. <pa<rlp ISturai efoat t$ \6y(p, dXX* od rtf ypdtaec pofu - 

ml op yap adrd odx dxd TTai^Xou fidpop, dXXa Kal Orb tup Xoixup ’ AxombXup 

\4y«r0ai dp. In illustration of which fact, he quotes the saying of S. 
Paul: “ We have this treasure in earthen vessels (Ip toTpaKlpots <r#reiWti'), 
that the excellency of the power may be of God, and not of us.”— 

2 Cor. iv. 7 ; explaining, doTpaxlpup 81 <tk€vup ttjs tdreXoOs Kal €VKara<ppop^Tov 
xap* *EXXi 7 <ri \l%tus tup ypa<pup dXrjdu 5s inccpfioXrjs dvpdfitus row OeoO ifi<paiPo- 
fUprfS, 8rri to^vae . ... if ddpapus tup XeyofUpup ovk ifixoSt^ofUvrj inrb Trjs edrs- 

XoOs <f>paaeus, <p 6 daai tus wep&TUP yijt :—and he concludes by the argument, 
which appears to have been an established principle in the Church 
(see supra , p. 369, note*), that, had the sacred writers exhibited the 
rhetorical style and diction which the Greeks cultivated with such 
care, their success in converting the world might have been ascribed 
not to the truth of their doctrine, but to the eloquence with which it 
had been enforced.— Comm . in Joann, (t. iv.), t. iv. p. 93. 

The absence of exact definitions on the subject is at once accounted 
for by the fact, that no party, or even individual writer, denied or 
questioned the perfect Inspiration of Scripture (see, supra , pp. 72, 
73, where the only exceptions to this statement are noticed). The 
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single occasion, too, on which any controversy seems to have arisen 
respecting the result of the divine influence fully confirms so wide an 
assertion; and also shows that the Church was in possession of 
principles which, had the occasion presented itself, would at once 
have led to the most accurate dogmatical definitions. It may be 
well briefly to state the leading facts as to this controversy, both be¬ 
cause the opinions that were then elicited form the natural point of 
transition between the views of the early Church, and those which 
have been considered in Appendix C ; and also because they exhibit 
the exact agreement existing, as I venture to think, between the doc¬ 
trine of Inspiration maintained in the present work, and that which 
has been inculcated by the Church Catholic from the earliest times. 

The controversy to which I refer took place between S. Agobard, 
Archbishop of Lyons (a.d. 841), and the Abbot Fredegisus, Chan¬ 
cellor of the Emperor Ludovicus Pius, and pupil of Alcuin. Frede¬ 
gisus had accused S. Agobard of asserting “ that the Apostles and 
Evangelists, the translators of Scripture and its Catholic expositors,” 
had committed grammatical errors. 1 In reply to this charge, S. Ago¬ 
bard commences by stating his opinion as to Scripture :— 

“ Ista tamen inconcussa et firma auctoritas illorum auctorum est, 
per quos Spiritus S. Novi et Veteris Testamenti volumina confecit; 
de quibus ttulli unquatn homini limit aut licet cogitare vel unam literam 
aliter eos dicere debuisse quam dixerunt , quoniam eorum auctoritas 
firmior est ccelo ac terra, secundum quod Dominus ait: ‘ Facilius est 
caelum et terrain transire, quam de Lege unum apicem cadere/ n — 
Adv. Fredegisum , c. ix. ed. Baluz., t i. p. 174. 

The case, he adds, is altogether different with respect to translators , 
whose errors S. Jerome censures in his Prefaces; or expositors , of 
whom S. Augustine, in his book against Faustus the Manichaean (and 
this “ non solum de illis qui reprehensi sunt a Doctoribus, etiam de 
probatissimis”), writes as follows :—Quod genus literarum, id est 
expositionum, non cum credendi necessitate, sed cum judicandi 
libertate, legendum est. Soli namque Divince auctoritatis libri legendi 

1 In the conduct of this controversy Neander observes that S. Agobard “ nahe 
daran anstreifte, in dem Inspirationsbegriffe das Gottliche und das Eigenthiimlich- 
Menschliche sch&rfer zu sondem, wenngleich er nicht dazu gelangte, dies voll- 
st&ndig zu entwickeln."— Allg. Gesch . dcr christl. Kirche, B. ii. s. 252. It will be 
seen with what injustice Dupin adduces S. Agobard as an authority to prove that 
translations of Scripture have as full a claim to be considered inspired as the ori¬ 
ginal,”—see his •• Hist, of the Canon,” Book i. ch. ii. § 6. 
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sunt non cum judicandi libertate, sed cum credendi necessitate.” 
Hence S. Agobard argues:—You, Fredegisus, have acted far more 
erroneously, inasmuch as f< quoscuraque interpretes atque expositores 
coaequatis Apostolis et Evangelistis; cum Symmachum et Paulum, et 
Didymum et Johannem, una defensione indifferentique laude dignos 
ducitis (p. 176). The next charge of Fredegisus which he notices, 
is the following:—“ Turpe est enim Spiritum S. qui omnium gentium 
linguas mentibus Apostolorum infudit rusticitatem potius per eos 
quam nobilitatem uniuscujusque linguae locutum esse.” S. Agobard 
denies, with much solemnity, the charge of having ascribed “ rusti- 
citas” to the Holy Spirit; but he retorts again upon Fredegisus :— 
“ Extra hoc autem quod tale sacrilegium nobis impingere videmini, 
apparet etiam in his verbis vestris quod ita sentiatis de Prophetis et 
Apostolis, ut non solum sensum prasdicationis, et modos, vel argu- 
menta dictionum, Spiritus S. eis inspiraverit, sed etiam ipsa corporalia 
verba txtrinsems in ora illorum Ipse formaverit. Quod si ita sentitis 
quanta absurditas sequetur quis dinumerare poterit ?”— Ibid., c. xiL 
p. 177. In proof of this statement he quotes Moses’ assertion, that he 
was “ slow of speech,” and the fact that God admitted its truth (Ex. 
iv.; vi.) ; adding :—“ Restat ergo ut sicut ministerio angelico vox 
articulata formata est in ore asm®, ita dicatis formari in ore Prophet- 
arum. Et tunc talis etiam absurditas sequetur, ut si tali modo verba 
et voces verborum acceperunt, sensum ignorarent. Sed absit talia 
deliramenta cogitari.” In illustration, he refers to S. Jerome’s re¬ 
marks on 2 Cor, xl 6 (quoted, supra , p. 371, note *); and also to 
his Prefaces :—“ Qui etiam in Praefationibus Esaiae, Hieremiae, et 
Ezekielis, quid de differentia locutionis Prophetarum eorum dixerit, 
diligenter perpendite; ct invenietis nobilitatem divini eloquii, non 
secundum vestram assertionem, more Philosophorum, in tumore et 
pompa esse verborum, sed in virtute sententiarum, secundum quod 
ipse Apostolus ait: * Non enim in sermone est regnum Dei, sed in 
virtute.’”— Ibid., p. 178. 

The opinions of some of the leading writers of the Middle Ages 
must also be added. Joannes Scotus Erigena (a.d. 850) thus spiri¬ 
tualizes S. John i. 27 :—“ Potest etiam per calceamentum Christi 
visibilis creatura et Sancta Scriptura significari; in his enim vestigia 

Sua veluti pedes Suos infigit.Duo pedes verbi sunt, quorum 

unus est naturalis ratio visibilis creaturae, alter spirituals intellectus 
Divinae Scripturx.”— Comm, in Evang . sec. Joan ., ed. Floss, Paris, 
1853, p. 307. Again, on S. John iii. 34 :—“Verba prophetarum et 
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apostolorum verba Dei sunt, quia verba Dei locuti sunt Sanctus 
enim Spiritus locutus est in eis, nec tamen ilia verba referuntur ad 
illos, ut illorum verba sint, sed veri Dei verba.”— Ibid., p. 329. I 
cannot refrain from quoting the following beautiful passage :—“ Et 
mihi valde arridet duplex ista Evangelicarum parabolarum species. 
Non enim solummodo in parabolis, verum etiam in multis Divinae 
Scripturae locis talis formaB locutionis divinum nectar eructat .... 
Non enim alio modo sanctorum prophetarum multiplex in divinis 
intellectibus contextus potest discemi, nisi per frequentissimos, non 
solum per periodos verum etiam per cola et commata, transitus ex 

diversis sensibus in diversos.concatenate quippe est 

Divinae Scripturae contextus. Neque hoc Spiritus S. invidia voluit 
intelligence, quod absit existimari, sed studio nostram intelligendam 
exercendi, sudorisque et inventionis praemii reddendi; premium 
quippe est in sacra Scriptura laborantium pura perfectaque intelli- 
gentia. O Domine Jesu, nullum aliud praemium, nullam aliam beati- 
tudinem, nullum aliud gaudium a Te postulo, nisi ut ad purum 
absque ullo errore fallacis theoriae verba Tua, quae per Tuum Sanc¬ 
tum Spiritum inspirata sunt, intelligam.”— Dc divis. Nature lib. v. 
loc. at.., p. 1010. 

S. Anselm (a. d. 1093), referring to the mention of Cainan in 
S. Luke iii. 36, whose “generation” “juxta Hebraicum in Genesi 
non invenitur,” observes : “ Nemo autem fidelium putet hoc in loco 
lxx. translatores errasse; sed credat indubitanter eos, quod verum 
esse noverant, posuisse; et quod Moyses minus dixerat, supplesse. 
Neque, enim, Spiritus Sanctus hoc in Evangelio posuisset, nisi verum 
omnino esset.”— Homil. viii. p. 175. (Cf. supra, p. 121). 

Abaelard (a. d. 1115) on the words “ In Scripturis Sanctis ” (Rom. 
i. 2) writes :—“ Sanctis] Hoc est ad sanctitatis doctrinam et Religionis 
formam conscriptis, et Spiritu Sancto dictante compositis.”— In Ep. 
ad Rom. lib. i., ed. 1616, p. 503. His “ Expositio in Hexameron” 
commences thus:—“Immensam igitur abyssum profunditatis Gene- 
seos triplici perscrutantes expositione, historica, scilicet, moraii el 
mystica, Ipsum invocemus Spiritum quo dictante heec scripta sunt, ut 
qui Prophetae verba largitus est, Ipse nobis eorum aperiat sensum.”— 
ap. “ Thesaur. Nov. Anecdott.,” Marten, et Durand., t v. p. 1364. 
In the following words Abaelard lays down the principle on which 
I have dwelt at some length in Lecture v.“ Sancti Prophetae cum 
aliqua Spiritus Sanctus per eos loquatur, non omnes sententias ad 
quas se habent verba sua intelligunt, sed saepe unam tantum in eis 
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habent, cum Spiritus Ipse, qui per eos loquitur, multas ibi provideat 
quatenus postmodum alias aliis expositionibus, et alias aliis inspirat.” 
— Inirod. ad Theology lib. i. p. 1032. 1 See also, supra, the words of 
the “Glossa Ordinaria,” p. 514; as well as, pp. 107, 173 note 4 , &c., 
the quotations from the writings of S. Thomas Aquinas, Alexander 
Alensis, and other Schoolmen. 

In bringing these remarks to a close, it is necessary to add some¬ 
thing to what has been already said (p. 71) respecting the opinion that 
Theodore of Mopsuestia affords the example of an early opposition 
to the Church’s doctrine of Inspiration. 

Theodore was born about the year 350, and died about 428.* 

1 See p. 234, note *, where I have referred to Tholuck’s mistake as to Abaelard’s 
quotation from S. Gregory. Abaelard’s words are : “ Constat vero et Prophetas 
ipsos quandoque Prophetiae gratia caruisse, et nonnulla ex usu prophetandi , cum 
se Spiritum Prophetiae habere crederent, per spiritum suum falsa protulisse; et hoc 
eis ad humilitatis custodiam permissum est, ut sic videlicet verius cognoscerent, 
quales per Spiritum Dei, et quales per suum existerent [et se Eum qui mentiri vel 
falli nescit ex dono habere cum haberent. Qui etiam, cum haberent, sicut non 
omnia uni confert dona, ita nec de omnibus mentem ejus quern replet, illuminat, 
sed modo hoc, modo illud revelat, et cum unum aperit, alterum occultat. Quod 
quidem B. Gregorius in prima super Ezechielem homelia, manifestis declarat ex- 
emplis].”— Sic et Non , ed Cousin, p. 11. Tholuck (in Herzog, “ Real-Encyklo- 
pttdie,” be. cit., s. 695) adduces these words (omitting those within the brackets), 
with the single remark, “ Abaelard admits the occurrence of errors in the Pro¬ 
phets*,” and in an essay on Inspiration, translated in the “Journal of Sacred 
Literature” (July, 1854), Tholuck writes :—“ We find in Abaelard a concession 
of individual doctrinal errors *,” translating thus his extract from the passage before 
us: “ It is certain that the prophets themselves were at times destitute of pro¬ 
phetic grace, and that in their official capacity as prophets [“ex usu prophe¬ 
tandi”], while believing that they were in possession of the Spirit of Prophecy,” 
&c., p. 340. 

The statement already quoted (p. 240, note 1 ), “ De ipso fonte Matthseus, de 
rivulo fontis Lucas est potatus,” continues as follows“ Non arguimus Lucam 
mendacii, nec ipse nobis irascitur, si ei Matthaeum praeferamus; et Orationem 
Dominicam, quae Apostolis omnibus generaliter tradita, et ab Apostolo est scripta, 
ei anteferamus, quoc cuidam discipulo est dicta, praesertim cum iilam Matthaei 
sicut in authoritate et in perfectione, constat eminere.” Abaelard’s ignorance of 
Greek at once explains this passage ; for, to one unacquainted with that language, 
and with the readings of MSS., the Latin versions of the Lord’s Prayer (S. Matt. vi. 
9-13; S. Luke xi. 2-4, ap. Vulg.) must naturally have occasioned much perplexity 
as to which version was to be preferred. M. Cousin, in his Introduction to the 
“ Ouvrages inedits d’Abelard” (Paris, 1836, pp. xliv.-xlix.) proves that Abaelard 
was ignorant of Greek—a fact which is, indeed, apparent from the circumstance of 
his feeling any difficulty in this particular case. 

* See O. F. Fritzche, “De Theodori Mopsuest. Vita et Scriptis,” Hake, 1836. 
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S. Chrysostom was the friend of his youth; and he was one of the 
most distinguished ornaments of the celebrated school of Antioch. In 
proof of Theodore’s literary merit, it is unnecessary to add anything 
to what has been already quoted, p. 72. The unquestionable ten¬ 
dency, however, of his writings to support those views which were 
subsequently developed in the heresy of Nestorius, led to Theodore’s 
condemnation by the Fifth General Council (a.d. 553). He was 
likewise assailed with great bitterness some years later by Leontius, 
an advocate of Byzantium (circ. a.d. 590). Previously to the con¬ 
demnation of his opinions by the Council, there appears to have 
been a warm discussion on the subject. Theodore was ardently de¬ 
fended by Facundus, Bishop of Hermiane in Africa (a.d. 540), in a 
work entitled “ Pro defensione Trium Capitulorum Concilii Chalce- 
donensis” (ed. Sirmond., Paris, 1629), addressed to the Emperor 
Justinian. In addition to what may be gathered from his own writ¬ 
ings, the opinions of Theodore with respect to Inspiration can be in¬ 
ferred not only from the recorded opinions of his defender on the 
subject—for Facundus assuredly would not have upheld the cause of 
one who, in any sense, questioned the authority of Scripture; but 
also from the nature of the charges which were urged against him be¬ 
fore the Council. 

The opinions of Facundus may be collected from the following 
words “ Nam si obstinatus ille dicendus est, qui non cedit Eccle- 
siae constitutis, earundem Scripturarum auctoritate firmatis, quanto 
deterioris obstinationis dicendus est, qui ipsis Divinis Scripturis de- 
dignans acquiescere, inviolabili earum plenitudini aut abrogat veri- 
tatem, aut aliquid deese putat quod propria debeat adinveptione 
supplere?”— Loc . at., lib. xiL p. 514. 

The error of Theodore, with respect to Scripture, was two¬ 
fold :—(1) the extreme into which he was led by his opposition to 
the principles of the Allegorists, against whom he wrote a special 
treatise; (2) his rejection of certain Books from the Canon. 

(1) Theodore seems to have borrowed his system of interpretation 
from his teacher, Diodorus of Tarsus—a name of unhappy notoriety 
in the controversies of that age—whose principle it was to pay regard 
to the mere letter of Scripture (Mv ypdwari rfo vpwrtx^ 
yfKHpOv. —Socrates, Hist . Etc/., lib. vi. c. 3, p. 311). Hence resulted 
the method of typical\ as opposed to allegorical exposition; a method 
which is thus described by Theodore himself:— 

“All things in both the Old and the New Testament have been 
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ordained by one and the same God, intent upon one end (xpbt tva 
ffKorbP 6p&r). Having of old determined with Himself to make 
known the constitution of the Future (tV tUXXowrar iKtfpai KaT&rraffir), 
the beginning of which He has exhibited in the economy introduced 
by the Lord Christ; and considering it necessary that we should 
first exist in this present state of things, and be afterwards transferred 

to that other, by means of the Resurrection from the dead,. 

in order that this might become manifest, and that it might not be 
thought that He had afterwards determined anything new concern¬ 
ing us, — by many and different means He already suggested (eVaW- 
0€to) to men the Advent of the Lord Christ.” The promises to 
Abraham and to David have been fulfilled in the dispensation intro¬ 
duced by Christ; in Whom all nations have been truly blessed, and 
Whose kingdom shall not be moved. For this purpose, God pre¬ 
served with care His people, who waited for the coming of the Lord 
Christ For this cause He disposed most things under the Old 
Covenant in such a manner that they might not only afford the great¬ 
est profit to those who then lived, but might also indicate what 
was to be manifested afterwards: and thus, the things of old were a 
type of what was to cume : — euplaKcrb re nark tovtop rbp rpbxov rihros tls 
tA iraXatA tuv forepov, fx WTa TLVa pdfirpiv xpbs ravra ,— Prooetn, in 
Jonam (ap. A. Mai., “Script. Vet. Nova Coll.,” t. vi. p. 114). E.g., 

God released Israel from Egypt, and from all that bitter bondage; 
He saved them by the death of the first-born ; and, by anointing the 
door-posts with blood, distinguished between His people and the 
Egyptians ; by types (iv r*rotf), denoting beforehand that the Lord 
Christ would so deliver us, not from the bondage of Egypt, but from 
that of death and sin. 

Theodore divided the Psalms into four classes, 1 —Historical, Pro¬ 
phetical, Moral, and Messianic. According to his disciple Cosmas 
Indicopleustes (a.d. 535), the school of Theodore regarded four 
Psalms only as Messianic*—that is, as applicable throughout to Christ 
alone: 6 A avid i k XlvevfiaTos xpoetreip r epl rod &«tt6tov XpurroO 


1 See Fritsche, loc. cit. , p. 32. 

* Leontius charged Theodore with allowing only three Psalms to be Messianic, 
referring the others, in a Judaizing manner, to Zorobabel and Hezekiah : rods 
t&vtcls IouScukus tois xepl rbv 'LopafidfteX ical ’Eftidap aytOijKC, rpcis 

fidvovs K vpitp rpocplyf/as. — Adv. Nestorian lib. iii. c. xv. (ap. A. Mai., “ Spicileg 
Rom„” t. x. par. ii. p. 73). 
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ipaXfto&s S'rby {¥, Kcd tSv i $. koX t6v fiS'. teal t6p pff,, SKovt robs Sf. Si 9 SAov 

€ls AvtS* tlprjKuK. — Christ . Opinio de Mundo >, lib. v. (“Coll. Nov. 
Patrum.,” ed. Montfauc., t iL p. 224). Without dwelling upon the 
fact that Facundus (Joe, cit lib. iii. p. 130) quotes a statement of 
Theodore to the effect that his Commentary upon the Psalms was 
no more than a crude production of his pen in early youth; or ad¬ 
ducing the case of many other writers who have equally limited the 
number of the Messianic Psalms (e.g. Hengstenberg, see supra, p. 156, 
note), but who have never been regarded, on that account, as oppo¬ 
nents of Inspiration,—it will be sufficient, in proof of Theodore’s 
profound sense of the divine nature of Scripture, to quote two pas¬ 
sages from his Commentary on the Minor Prophets, selected almost 
at random. Explaining Hos. i. 1 (“The word of the Lord that 
came unto Hosea ”), he writes : \6yoy Si Kvplov rip iyipye lop &rarraxov \iyei 
rifp Belay rijy itpbrtp SJprore yiyyopivrjy .... Belay Si iyipyeiay Karrauda Xfycc, 
tcaB' fjy dfl’oxdXi^'ts tQp iaopuiyuv iylyero TcpoKprfpyf cup' ijs rep aimp koI 
t 6 \iyety re koX nyyveiy ra iaSpeya Stiyapus vrijpxcv, — Comm, in Oscant, 
loc. cit,, p. 2. 

Again :—rijs avrrp roO ' Aylov IlyctfutTos xV 4 ™ re tc£Xcu ficrei\oy 
Kal ol rtf T?p Kaivjji SulB^ki js wnj/jcToiJ/Acvot pixmjplip. — Comm, in Nahum, 
i. 1, loc, at,, p. 163. (The discussion which follows here, on the ec¬ 
static condition of the prophets, and founded on 1 Cor. xii., is full of 
interest). 

The Books of Scripture which Theodore rejected were, in the Old 
Testament, the writings of Solomon, the Chronicles, Job, Ezra; and 
in the New, as Leontius (loc, cit,, p. 73) asserts, the Catholic Epis¬ 
tles. The principle on which he did so—at least in some of these 
cases, as appears from his own words quoted at the Council of Con¬ 
stantinople—was not founded upon a denial of Inspiration, but, as I 
have already observed, upon his attempt to lay down a criterion 
which all inspired Books must satisfy“ His quae pro doctrina 
hominum scripta sunt, et Saloraonis libri connumerandi sunt, id est, 
Proverbia et Ecclesiaste; qua ipse ex sua persona ad aliorum utilita- 
tem composuit, cum Prophctice quidem gratiam non accepissct, pru- 
dcnticB vero gratiam, quae evidenter altera est prater illam, secundum 
beati Pauli vocem.”— Art, lxiii. (ap. Mansi, t. ix. p. 223). 

The following extracts exhibit not only the opinion of the Council 1 
on the subject of Inspiration, but also the nature of the error respect- 

1 For similar synodical decisions on this subject, see supra, pp. 83, 512. 
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ing Scripture for which Theodore was condemned. A series of 
u Articles ” selected from his writings was recited before the assem¬ 
bled Fathers,—throughout which, as, indeed, throughout all his 
writings, the title “ Divine Scripture ” repeatedly occurs,—each Arti¬ 
cle being preceded by a brief statement of its contents. E. g., Art. 
lxiii. is headed “ Ejusdem Theodori reprobantis et librum Job, et 
contra conscriptorem ejus, id est Sanctum Spiritum , dicentis,” &c. 
And Art. lxvi.—“ Per omnia reprobans Scripturam Job, et Conscrip- 
tori maledicens {idem autem est dicerc Sancto Spiritui ),” &c. 

The Council next proceeded (“ Collatio 5ta,” ibid,, p. 230, &c.) to 
read over u ea qu© contra Theodorum Mopsuestenum et ejus blas- 
phemias sancti patres scripseruntin which, however, no mention 
whatever is made of Theodore’s having questioned the authority or 
Inspiration of the sacred writings, the whole controversy turning 
upon their interpretation. The interpretation was obviously founded 
on his exalted estimate of the letter of Scripture ; an estimate which, 
by a different process, led Origen into an opposite extreme. And 
here the principles of these two opposite schools of expositors, to 
which reference has been made in Lecture vii. (p. 349), must be 
briefly considered. 

The light in which Origen regarded the language of Scripture, and 
which may be inferred from his words aleady quoted, is laid down in 
the following striking passage:—“Videtur mihi unusquisque sermo 
Divin© Scriptur© similis esse alicui seminum, cujus natura haec est, 
ut cum j actum fuerit in terram, regen era turn in spicam, . . . multi- 
pliciter diffundatur; et tanto cumulatius, quanto vel peritus agricola 
plus seminibus laboris impenderit, vel beneficium terra foDCundioris 
indulserit.”— In Exod, Horn. i. c. i., t. ii. p. 129. 

Origen had also a clear apprehension of the still more important 
principle, that the Bible must be regarded as one organic whole, not 
as a fortuitous assemblage of independent writings : but he does not 
seem to have been capable of grasping the great truth which he thus 
perceived. He observed that, as man consists of body, soul, and 
spirit, so Scripture consists of the letter , the sense coTitained under the 
letter, and a certain shadow of heavenly things (Heb. viii. 5). Thus, 
he writes:—“Triplicem in Scripturis Divinis intelligenti© inveniri 
Sffipe diximus modum,—historicum, moralem, et mysticum. Unde 
et corpus inesse ei, et animam, ac spiritum intelleximus.”— In Lcvit, 
Horn, v., c. 5, t. ii. p. 209. And again :—(forep y\p 6 fodpw ro$ awi- 

orrjKeP in e&fiaTos /toi \f/\>xrjs koI ryevparos' rbv airrbv rpinrov koI i) qIkwop yOeura 
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orb rod OeoO els avdpurwv otmjplap SoSfjvcu ypa<fdj.—Dc Principe lib* iv. 
t. i. p. 168. 1 Now it is plain, if this analogy is to be carried out, that, 
in order to form a just conception of what Scripture means, due value 
must be assigned to each of its three elements; and the relation to 
each other which they respectively hold must be maintained. The 
spirit of man confers its vital power upon the material substance 
into which it has been infused: while the soul, the product, as it 
were, of this union of the spiritual and the corporeal, is that in which 
consists the real existence of the living man.* To consider the 
material substance alone, or the spirit alone, is at once to abandon 
the region of actual being. We should then contemplate an inani¬ 
mate mass; or speculate respecting the nature of an immaterial ele¬ 
ment which transcends the limit of all human experience. While, if 
we grasp the full idea of the living man, his material substance be¬ 
comes the outward, but necessary, garb of the spiritual essence; the 
union of both being expressed by the Soul, which derives its vital 


1 It is interesting to observe how Origen follows here in the footsteps of Philo. 
Philo, having said that “ he, to whom God has granted to be, as well as to seem, 
honourable and virtuous, is truly happy,’* continues: — E Id yap rates ot rods 
f>r)Tovs rbfiovs <sCp§oka potjtCjp t pay par up vroXapfidpovres, ra pkp Ayav rjxpL- 
fiuxrar, tup 8k fradOputs uiXiyuprjaap t o$s pep\f/alpep Ap tywye rijs cvxcpeias. 
We are not, he goes on to say, to omit the actual observance of a festival, because 
it symbolizes {ovppoXop kart) joy of soul, and thanksgiving to God. Nor, because 
Circumcision denotes [kptftalpe t) the excision (iKTopty) of pleasures and affections, 
must we therefore abrogate the Law which commands the rite itself. On such a 
principle, we should do away with the Temple-worship, and innumerable other 
ceremonies, if we shall attend merely to what the latent sense denotes (el p6r ms 
xpoak^opep rots 8t' vtopoiwp ArjXovpkpots'). He then proceeds to anticipate Origen 
in his analogy, using almost the same words ’AXXd, xp^J raura pkp a Apart 
koutkvat poplfeur, ypirxV &k kicetpa * Cxsxep ofo a&paros kvetdkj 'f'vxv* karat ottos 
rpoporjrkop, oOro Kal tQp /nfr&p vbp up kxtpeXvrrkoP. — De Migr . Abr. t t. i. 

p. 450- 

* Compare the words of S. Paul : “ I pray God your whole spirit, and soul , and 
body (rb xpevpa, koI tj firxv, «d rb a Co pa) be preserved blameless,” &c.—I Thess. 
v. 23. See Dr. Westcott’s remarks on this subject, “ Elem. of Gosp. Harmony,** 
App. B, p. 207. Bishop Ellicott, on Eph. iii. 16, observes that “ rbv tow Aitdpv* 
wop stands in antithesis to 6 #£« Ap$p. f 2 Cor. iv. 16 ; the former being practically 
equivalent to the pobs , the higher nature of man (Rom. vil 23), the latter to the 
odpt or the pkXrj. . . . The relation between the two parts will be most clearly 
seen by taking into view the third part, the ^vx^h 1 Thess. v. 23, that in which 
man is conscious of the povs and the cdp£ as his own. This constitutes the centre 
of his personality, and, as Olshausen (on Rom. vii. 21) well observes, is the arena 
in which the Flesh and the Spirit contend for the mastery, Gal. v. 17.** 
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principle from what is spiritual, and the condition of its existence 
from the bodily organization—an organization which (as we learn 
from the doctrine of the Resurrection of the body) is as essential to 
its future as to its present being. The fixed relation of these three 
components was what Origen failed to maintain when he proceeded 
to apply the analogy which he so acutely pointed out. 1 Neglecting, 
and at times appearing even to deny, the historical sense of Scrip¬ 
ture, he dwelt exclusively upon its spiritual element: nay, so far did 
his one-sided system of interpretation lead him, that he ventured 

1 The failure of Origen to apply his principle correctly has supplied Dr. David¬ 
son with another instance of a “ liberal view of Inspiration” from the writings of 
the Fathers:—“ Origen declares * That if anyone carefully examines the inconsist¬ 
encies of the Four Gospels with regard to historical facts, he will find himself, 
giddy, as it were, and no longer insist on the truth of them all, but choose to 
adhere to one of them singly, not daring wholly to reject the faith of Christ; or 
else if he admits them all, he must allow, at the same time, that the truth of them 
does not lie in the outward character or letter of them. ’ (Comment, in Joann., 
t. ii. p. 151, ed. Huet.)"— Loc. cit., p. 53. (Cf. t. iv. p. 163.) The key to the 
meaning of Origen, when using these and similar expressions—at first sight so 
opposed to his many unambiguous assertions of the perfect Inspiration of Scripture 
which I have already quoted—-is to be found in his system of allegorizing. On that 
principle he proceeds himself to explain the import of the words which Dr. David¬ 
son cites : and ascribes the &ovjx<pwvLa of which he speaks to the impossibility , at 
times, of expressing in human language both the spiritual and the corporeal (i.e. 
historical) aspect of facts. Having supposed the case of four writers to whom the 
mysteries of God had been revealed, and who found it impossible to describe under 
the same conditions of time and place their visions of the Deity, he illustrates by 
this supposed case, that of the Evangelists :— tpoIkhto ybp aurots 6 tov piv 

iv€X(bp€l h\TJ 0 €b€lV TVCVfJSlTUCM &pCL Kdl OWpaTtKWS ’ SVOV iv 5 lx eT0 d fi- 
<f>oripu)s, TpOKplyeir t 6 TvcvpaTLKbv tov oupaTiKov, owfopivov ToXXdxis tov dXi;- 
Oovs TrevfjLaTucov iv r<p ow/xaTctap, u?s &v etrot rtf, rpcvdei. — Ijjc. cit. , p. 165. And 
having adduced some examples (e.g. the history of Jacob and Esau), he observes :— 
ravra blips* t&vto. etpryrcu rrjs iptpcuvopivrjs &ia<p(t)vias twv EvayyeXlwv xapa- 
orijoai SIXovtl 65 (p tt}i TvcvpaTucijs itcboxys* — Loc. cit. , p. 166. To the same 
purport as this passage from Origen, although expressed in very different language, 
is the last example adduced by Dr. Davidson :—“ Even Augustine who, of all the 
primitive Fathers, is most wedded to the notion that the Evangelists could not err 
remarks : * I venture to say, perhaps John himself has not spoken according to 
the nature of the thing [“ ut est”], but only according to his ability, because he was 
a man speaking of God. Because he was inspired he said something,* &c.”—p. 54. 
The passage here quoted concludes as follows :—“ Quia inspiratus, dixit aliquid ; 
si non inspiratus esset, dixisset nihil : quia vero homo inspiratus, non totum quod 
est dixit; sed quod potuit homo, dixit.”— Tract, in Joann., i. t. iii. pars. 2, p. 289. 
A more unfortunate extract for Dr. Davidson’s purpose could scarcely have been 
selected, cf. supra, p. 63, &c. 
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to assert— fawbuyoi n»a oiovd <j\ xdvSaXa jccU rpooKbfifxara red bMvara .... 
6 row 9 eou A&yor fra Kirobfievoi deb rov ypdfifiaros, firfbd Oet&repor 

uddwpcv.—De Principe lib. iv., t. i. p. 173. 1 

From the natural reaction against such exaggerated allegorizing 
arose the school of Theodore ; which, from an undue depreciation of 
the spiritual element, and an exclusive assertion of the mere literal 
sense, fell into the opposite extreme. In consequence of this error, 
Theodore regarded the primary application (cf. supra , p. 158, note) 
of the Old Testament prophecies as their complete and sole meaning; 
and hence, he was charged with “ Judaizing”* by the different writers 

1 As might naturally be supposed, the passages in which such statements occur 
have been laid hold of by Strauss (“ Introduction,” § 4); and with his usual un¬ 
fairness. Origen’s principle was that every isolated phrase and expression of 
Scripture is replete with profit and instruction : even the ordinances of the Jewish 
Law, apart from the great Scheme of which they formed an element , abound with 
instruction for Christians. Hence, speaking of the Law as to " the sin-offering,” 
Lev. vi. 24, &c., he argues that the passage must be expounded spiritually, since 
to announce to a Christian assembly the benefit of animal sacrifices as an atone¬ 
ment for sin must lead to offence and to error :—“ H©c omnia nisi alio sensu acci- 
piamus quam liter© textus ostendit, sicut s®pe jam diximus, cum in Ecclesia red - 
tantur, obstaculum magis et subversionem Christian© religioni, quam hortationem 
asdificationemque prxstabunt.”— In Levity Horn. v. t. ii. p. 205. What edification 
(he asks, in a passage quoted by Strauss) shall we derive from the history of 
Abraham and Abimelech (Qu© nobis ©dificatio erit) ?” “ H©c Jud©i patent, et 
si qui cum eis liter© amici non Spiritus”— In Genes ., Horn. vi. c. 3, t. it p. 78 :— 

" Origen by no means requires that we should not believe this narrative (xurreveir 
credere) ; but only that we should not think {vo/jU^clv, putare ) that it so conveyed 
edification, or that it was written for the sake of its merely verbal sense. This 
latter view is Jewish or literal.”—Hoffmann, Das Leben Jesu , s. 42. As Origen 

himself observes :—“ H©c interim propter eos qui amici sunt liter©.sed 

nos qui omnia qu© scripta sunt non pro narrationibus antiquitatum, sed pro dis- 
ciplina et militate nostra didicimus scripta,” &c.— In Exod ., Horn. ii. t. ii. p. 133. 
On the liberties taken with Origen’s text by his translators, see Kouth, “ Reliq. 
Sacr©,” vol. iii. p. 500, " Annotationes in Pamphilum Martyrem.” 

8 As the extreme maintained by Theodore arose from the reaction against the 
excessive allegorizing of Origen, so Origen’s excesses may, not unfairly, be attri¬ 
buted to his opposition to the Chiliasts, or Millennarians (see Neander, “ Kirchen- 

Gesch.,** B. i. s. 1125), whom he describes as “ solius liter© discipulos. 

Christo quidem credentes, Judaico autem quo dam sensu Scripturas Divinas in- 
telligentes.”— De Princip., lib. ii. t. i. p. 104 . (See, also, his u Comm, in Matt..” 
t. iii. p. 827 ; “ Prolog, in Cantic.,” t. iii. p. 28 ; “Sel. ad Psal.,” t. ii. p. 570). 
Eusebius has preserved the account given by S. Dionysius Alex, of his controversy, 
at a later period in the third century (a.d. 255), with the Millennarian bishop 
Nepos, who was also obnoxious to this charge of “ Judaizing' lovbaucurrepov 
rAs tTTryyeXfilvas rots dylois iv rats Bdas ypaipats irayyeXlas droboBifoeoBea 
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who opposed his views. For example, the prediction as to our 
Lord's triumphant entry into Jerusalem, which the Evangelists (S. Matt, 
xxi. 4; S. John xii. 14) quote from Zechariah (ix. 9), Theodore 
considered as designed to point out Zorobabel alone; alleging that 
it is referred in the Gospels to Christ, solely because He, too, was 
great, and just, and a deliverer. The principle according to which 
part of the prediction applies to Zorobabel, and part to our Lord, in 
Theodore's judgment, fvxpo^oylas i<rri report ica l druplas TQtv Otlwv 
ypa<p£>v. — Comm . in Zach., loc . cit , 9 p. 255. 

It is not difficult to perceive how the analogy suggested by Origen, 
if consistently applied, leads to the true principle of interpretation. 
The “ Soul” of the sacred writings can never be appreciated by fixing 
our whole attention, with Origen, upon their purely spiritual applica¬ 
tion ; or, with Theodore, upon their merely literal sense. The true 
signification of Scripture results from the due combination of both 
the spiritual idea, and the historical fact; and this, as I have shown 
in the Seventh of the preceding Discourses, is the method which the 
inspired writers themselves prescribe. 


APPENDIX H. 

THE ADDRESS OP S. STEPHEN. 1 
(Lecture III.— Page ioo.) 

It has been often, and with too little consideration, assumed that 
S. Luke, in the Book of the Acts, has selected for his theme, through 
preference merely, the labours of Apostles—especially of S. Peter 
and S. Paul. And yet, with what particularity does he record the 
preaching of the other ministers of the Gospel!—e.g., of S. Philip 
(ch. viii.), and S. Stephen (ch. vi.; vii.); the history and martyrdom 
of the latter being described with the greatest minuteness, while the 
death of the Apostle James is barely touched upon (ch. xii. 2). To 

5 i 5 dffKu)¥. — Hist, Eecl. t lib. vii. c. xxiv. p. 349. Cf. Olshausen, “ Ein Wort. iib. 
tief. Schriftsinn,” s. 13 ff. 

1 Compare “ Ueber Zweck, Inhalt, und Eigenthiimlichkeit der Rede des Ste- 
phanus, Ap. Gesch., cap vii.” von Friedrich Lager Liibeck, 1838. 
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which facts when we add the obvious design of S. Luke, in each of 
his writings, to supply instruction for Gentile readers,—a design to be 
inferred from his language and style, and choice of subjects, as well 
as from the care with which he relates not merely how the preachers 
of the Gospel, to a great extent abandoning Jerusalem, turned to 
the heathen world; but also how in each heathen city they turned 
from the Jews to the Gentiles,—we cannot doubt that he has com¬ 
posed the Acts of the Apostles, not under the influence of mere sub¬ 
jective preference; but impelled by the objective necessity of the divine 
scheme, in order to represent the passing of the message of Salvation 
from the People of Israel to the Pagan world (cf. supra , p. 404). We 
at once perceive the importance of the history of S. Stephen for 
such an object. His death was the event by which the Jews once 
more publicly showed themselves to be unworthy of the Gospel; and 
this event not only led to the diffusion of Christianity through Sama¬ 
ria among the Gentiles (ch. viii. 4 ; ix. 31; xi. 19), but also conduced 
immediately to the conversion of S. Paul. 

Attention has been already drawn (supra, p. 100, notes) to the 
repeated and emphatic mention of S. Stephen's Spiritual Gifts; and 
also to the three subjects of which he has treated in his review of 
Jewish history. These three subjects are not introduced in succes¬ 
sion, but are intermingled with each other—the history supplying the 
different links of the argument: special pains, too, are taken to 
point out that that peculiar characteristic of Revelation which con¬ 
sists in the repetition of divine acts 1 is reflected from the entire history 
of the people; and that this principle of repetition is to be found 
visibly stamped upon events seemingly the least important. Thus, 
Abraham “ came out of the land of the Chaldeans and dwelt 
(kclt4k7ic€v) in Charran : and from thence He [God] removed (furfaurcp) 
him/’ &c.—ver. 4. God gave him no inheritance in the land which 
He showed him ; but promised its possession “ to his seed after him 
(tur aMr) ver. 5. This seed should be in bondage 400 years; 
“ and after that (ficrh raOra) shall they come forth"—ver. 7. Jacob 
sent the Patriarchs to Egypt first (icpCrrop ); “ and at the second time 
(ip tQ dampy) Joseph was made known to his brethren”—w. 12, 13. 
Joseph sent and called (ficrtKaXioaTo) his father to him; “so Jacob 


1 E. g., Divine Revelation was not restricted to the Law and the Temple; but 
was perfected only in a repeated act of Revelation—viz., in the accomplishment of 
the promise which accompanied the Law. 
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went down («t rtfa) into Egypt, and died, he and our fathers, and 
were carried over (fierertOriaa^) into Sychem ”—vv. 15, 16. “ Another 

king arose,” &c.—ver. 18. " The next day Moses showed himself 

unto them ”—ver. 26. Another leader, Joshua, conducted the people 
into the promised land—ver. 45. 

In speaking thus, S. Stephen clearly adopted that view of the Old 
Testament which regards no expression of Scripture, no event which 
it records, as superfluous or unimportant. In this treatment of his 
subject he is closely followed by S. Paul:—compare, for example, 
the Apostle’s use of Jewish history (Gal. iv.; 1 Cor. x.), to which 
reference has already been made (see pp. 101, 107, notes); con¬ 
sider, also, how he argues from expressions in the Old Testament 
that seem to be but casual (cf. supra , p. 385), and even from its very 
omissions (e. g., Heb. vii. 3, 8). It is unreasonable to suppose that 
this address of S. Stephen of which S. Paul was a hearer,—although it 
appears to have roused him, at the moment, to frenzy in his zeal for 
the Law and the Temple (cf. vii. 58; viii. 1, 3;,—was not foremost 
among the providential means by which his mind was prepared for 
his miraculous conversion. Compare, too, the whole tenour of 
S. Paul’s first address (ch. xiii. 16, &c.), which, equally with the dis¬ 
course of S. Stephen, is based upon the Old Testament; and, espe¬ 
cially, the nature of the‘reproach brought against him by the Jews 
(Acts xxi. 28), “ This is the man that teacheth all men everywhere, 
against the people, and the Law , and this place;” —a charge which 
presents an exact parallel to that brought by the “ false witnesses ” 
against S. Stephen, “ This man ceaseth not to speak blasphemous 
words againt this (1) holy place , and (2) the Law . For (3) we have 
heard him say that this Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this place, 
and shall change the customs which Moses delivered us.”—vi. 

13, M- 

I. Here the three subjects of his discourse are imposed, by the 
necessity of the case, upon S. Stephen ( 1 .) The Temple of Solo¬ 
mon, as he proves from Isaiah lxvi., was not a dwelling worthy of the 
God “Who inhabiteth eternity” (vv. 47, 49). Indeed, the previous 
history of Israel had shown that wherever God appeared, were it 
even “ in the wilderness,” was “ holy ground ” (ver. 33; cf. vv. 
30, 31) : and this, not merely in the promised land; for, “the God 
of glory appeared unto our father Abraham when he was in Meso * 
potamia ” (ver. 2). (2.) From the words, “The God of glory ap¬ 

peared unto our father Abraham,” the entire argument starts. The 

N N 
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Law was merely an additional element in the fulfilment of the pro¬ 
mise then made (cf. Rom. v. 20; Gal. iiL 19),—this fulfilment being 
the essential circumstance, not the Law. Nay, even Moses, by 
whom God accomplished the deliverance promised to Abraham 
(ver. 36), wrote of the new promise added to the fulfilment of the 
former: “ A prophet shall the Lord raise up unto you, like unto me ” 
(ver. 37). (3.) It was the chief ground of reproach against S. Ste¬ 

phen that he had taught that “Jesus of Nazareth” was to be the 
subverter of the Temple and of the Law. In his reply S. Stephen 
does not expressly mention our Lord until the close of his address, 
where he announces the principle on which he had throughout 
encountered this charge : “ Ye do always resist the Holy Ghost: as 
your fathers did, so do ye ” (ver. 51). Thus, “ the Patriarchs moved 
with envy sold Joseph” (ver. 9). Moses “supposed his brethren 
would have understood how that God by his hand would deliver 
them : but they understood not” (ver. 25). It was said to him, u Who 
made thee a ruler and a judge over us” (ver. 27)? “This Moses, 
whom they refused , did God send to be a ruler and a deliverer” 
(ver. 55); “ to whom our fathers would not obey, but thrust him 
from them” (ver. 39). In fine, S. Stephen asks, “Which of the 
prophets have not your fathers persecuted ? They have murdered 
those who announced the Messiah’s coming ; you have betrayed and 
murdered Him when He came” (ver. 52). Hence, therefore, his 
reply to the scorn exhibited against the despised Nazarene. The 
Patriarchs sold Joseph “ but God was with him” (ver. 9); our fathers 
would not obey Moses, and yet Jehovah “ had sent him as a ruler 
and deliverer.” Now, too, exclaims S. Stephen, the people have re¬ 
jected the Prophet of the Law written in the heart ; l they have not 
understood, in His High-Priesthood, the fulfilment of the design of 
the Temple; and yet, behold ! I see Him now “ standing at the right 
hand of God — 

“Ena dextris Dei stantem 
Jesum pro te dimicantem, 

Stephane considera. 

Tibi ccelos reserari 
Tibi Christum revelari 
Clama voce libera.”* 

1 Cf. teal dT€piTfnjrot rj KapMq. (ver 51), with the exhortation 

of Moses, Kal T€pLT€/X€lffde T7)V ffK\TJpOKap5laV VfMP, teal t 6* Tpdxv^ov vjxwr ov 
CK\i]pvveiT €.— Deut. x. 16. 

* Adam of S. Victor. Bengel well explains ierurra (stantem), quasi ob+ 
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II. To turn, in the next place, to the historical objections 1 which 
have been urged against this address. “ In the last apology of 
Stephen,” writes Dean Alford, “ which He spoke being full of the 
Holy Ghost, and with Divine influence beaming from his counten¬ 
ance, we have at least two demonstrable historical mistakes?—The 
Greek Test,, vol. i., Prolegg. ch. i. § 6. These cases must be consi¬ 
dered in order:— 

On the words, il Then came he [Abraham] out of the land of the 
Chaldeans, and dwelt in Charran : and from thence 7 ohen his father 
was dead he removed him into this land” (Acts vii. 4), Dean Alford 
notes as follows: “ In Gen. xi. 26, we read that Terah lived 70 years, 
and begat Abram, Nahor, and Haran; in xi. 32, that Terah lived 
205 years, and died in Haran; and in xii. 4, that Abram was 75 
years old when he left Haran. Since then 70 + 75 = 145, Terah must 
have lived 60 years in Haran after Abram’s departure. It seems 
evident that the Jewish chronology, which Stephen follows, was at 
fault here, owing to the circumstance of Terah’s death being men¬ 
tioned, Gen. xi. 32, before the command to Abram to leave Haran ;— 
it not having been observed that the mention is anticipatory . And 
this is is confirmed by Philo having fallen itito the same mistake :— 

Tpdrepov ptv in rrjs XclK&cuktjs dveurrhs yijs ’A/Spad/x $kt)ocv ds Xappdr • rcXcu- 


viu/n Stephano: cf. ver. 59. Nam alias ubique, sedere, dicitur. Egregie Ara- 
tor:— 

* Lumina cordis habens ccolos conspexit apertos 
Ne lateat, quid Christus agat: pro Martyre surgit . 

Quem nunc start videt, confessio nostra sedentem 
Cum soleat celebrare magis. Caro juncta Tonanti 
In Stephano fa vet Ipsa Sibi.’ ” 

1 It is scarcely necessary, perhaps, to mention the following objection. S. Stephen 
says :—“The God of glory appeared unto our Father Abraham, before he dwell in 
Charran , and said unto him, Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred,” 
&c. (vv. 2, 3); while in Gen. xii. I, it is said (we are told) that God appeared for 
the first time to Abraham in Haran , after he had left Ur of the Chaldees. The 
Authorized Version avoids the force of this argument by translating, “Now the 
Lord had said unto Abraham.” The words of Genesis, however, at once afford 
the answer. God commands, * w ^ ere —although it 

cannot, perhaps, be proved that can on ty be taken in the sense given by 

the LXX., ovYY^ia, —the only meaning that can possibly have is Ur of the 

Chaldees, the native country of Abraham ; in which place, therefore, and not , as 
the objection assumes, in Haran , God must have appeared. 

N N 2 
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rfacurroi W avrov rod rarpbs iicciOc kok tolvttj* (xeraplararat. —De Migr. Abr. t 
t. i. p. 463.” 

Now, without going any farther, the remark is obvious that for 
critics of the present day to convict S. Stephen of historical inaccu¬ 
racy—a man so versed in the sacred literature of his nation as to 
vanquish in argument the most learned of the Jewish Synagogue, 
who “ were not able to resist the wisdom and the Spirit by which he 
spake” (Acts vl 10); and whose possession of Spiritual Gifts S. Luke 
has brought so prominently forward,—must be regarded, to say the 
least of it, as a judgment somewhat precipitate. Such a mode of 
evading a difficulty in the work of an ancient writer would assuredly 
be tolerated in no other province than that of religion:—but let the 
objection itself be considered. 

The statement in Genesis (xi. 26) is that 14 Terah lived seventy 
years, and begat Abram, Nahor, and Haran.” 

From the single fact that Abraham’s name is placed first in this 
passage, it is inferred by commentators that he must have been the 
eldest son. On the other hand, Philo and S. Stephen, as we have 
seen, agree in a statement which, if they understood the words of 
Moses, is not easily reconcilable with such an assumption. But, is it 
very unreasonable to assume, in turn, that they did understand the 
language of the Old Testament; and that the opinion of such men 
may be better founded than the conclusions of modem critics ? Now, 
the analogy of the whole Patriarchal history intimates that it was 
not the first-born who, in those days, succeeded to the inheritance. 
We read that “Noah was 500 years old, and begat Shem , Ham, and 
Japhet.”—Gen. v. 32 (cf. also, vi. 10 : x. 1); while we are expressly 
told in ch. x. 21, that Japhet was the eldest son. Compare also the 
cases of Seth, Isaac, Jacob, and Judah. Josephus, moreover, fully 
confirms the inference that Abraham could not have been the first¬ 
born We know from Gen. xvii. 17, that he was but ten years older 
than Sarah ; and, although she is called “ the daughter of his father ” 
(xx. 12), it is plain that, according to Hebrew usage, the phrase 
would be fully as applicable to the grand-daughter as to the daughter 
of Terah. 1 Josephus, moreover, explicitly states that Sarah was 


1 E. g., Gen. xxix, 5, Laban is called the “ son of Nahor while we know from 
ch. xxviii. 5, that he was the son of Bethud who was the son of Nahor (ch. xxii. 
20-23; xxiv. 15). Cf. also, 1 Kings xix. 16, with 2 Kings ix. 2; 2 Sam. ix. 6, 
with 2 Sam. xix. 24; Josh. vii. 1, 18, with ver. 24; 1 Chron. i. 17, with Gen. x. 
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Terah’s grand-daughter,—the daughter of Haran, the sister of Lot 
and Milcah. Abraham, adds Josephus, married Sarah his niece—a 
fact which, taken in connexion with their relative ages, demonstrates 
that Sarah’s father must have been many years older than Abraham. 
The words of Josephus are : ’Apdvrji fib kcltoAit&p vl6r A Gna» 2d/5£a* 
jcai McXxAv Svyaripas . . . . • yapou<Ti Si rdf &Se\<juS&f MeAx^* pep 
Nax^p^t, 2d /hjtoM Si 'Appapoi. —A ntiq. , lib. I. vi. 5 > P* 2 7 * 

Ussher writes as follows: ‘‘1948 [a.m.].— Postquam Thara 70 
vixisset annos, natus est ®tate primus trium ipsius filiorum. Non 
Abram quidem (quern post 60 dcmum annos natum infra videbimus ), 

sed Haran. 2008. —Abram natus est: quippe 75 annorum 

existens, quum pater Thara moreretur, annum agens aetatis 205 
(Acts vii. 4). 2018. —Sarai, qua et Iscah , Haranis fratris Abrami 
filia, nata est: utpote decennio, marito suo Abramo ®tate minor.”— 
Annates Vet . Test., Works, Ellington’s ed., vol. viii. p. 21. 

Accepting this fact, viz., that Abraham was not Terah’s eldest son, 
Luger (s. 41 ff) considers another element necessary to explain 
S. Stephen’s allusion. He adopts Bengel’s remark: “ Abram, dum 
Thara vixit in Haran, domum quodammodo paternam habuit in 
Haran, in terra Canaan duntaxat peregrinum agens: mortuo autem 
patre, plane in terra Canaan domum unice habere coepit;—which, 
however, he explains to mean (rightly translating perouclfap, “ to lead 
to another domicile” not “ to emigrate,” a sense which would require 
the passive ) that, according to the Patriarchal relations, and nomadic 
usage, the dwelling-place alone of the head of the Tribe could be 
regarded as the domicile of the members of the Tribe: and that, 
although Abraham may have commenced his wanderings before his 
father’s death, yet, that he did not receive another domicile (as 
S. Stephen states) until after the death of Terah: Terah’s name being 
introduced by S. Stephen merely to denote that he was the first mem* 
ber in the series of the disobedient (cf. Josh. xxiv. 2). 

The second “ historical mistake ” which Dean Alford ascribes to 
S. Stephen is founded on ver. 16 :—“Jacob died, he and our fathers, 
and were carried over into Sychem, and laid in the sepulchre that 
Abraham bought for a sum of money of the sons of Emmor, the 
father of Sychem.” Luger refers here to Calvin’s comment, “ In 
nomine Abrahae erratum esse palam est . . . quare hie locus corri- 

23, &c. Nor was Sarah’s having two names (viz., Sarai and Iscah, Gen. xl 29) at 
all unusualthus, the name of Samuel’s eldest son is Joel, in 1 Sam. viii. 2; and 
Vashni, in ! Chron. vi. 28. 
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gendus est,”—adding: “ Stier, on the other hand, justly remarks that 
to ascribe to Stephen an error of memory in the statement of a fact 
so well known, may be named almost a piece of infatuation (fast 
thoricht)” (s. 45). Dean Alford thus states the difficulty: “The 
facts, as related in the Old Testament, were these:—Jacob, dying in 
Egypt, was (Gen. 1 . 13) taken into the land of Canaan, and buried in 
the cave of Machpelah, before Mamre : Joseph, dying also in Egypt, 
was taken in a coffin (Gen. 1 . 26), at the Exodus (Exod. xiii. 19), 
and finally buried (Josh. xxiv. 32) at Shechem. Of the burial of the 
other Patriarchs the sacred text says nothing, but, by the specification 
in Exod. xiii. 19, leaves it to be inferred (?) that they were buried in 
Egypt Josephus (Ant. n. viii. 2) relates that they were taken and 
buried in Hebron: .... the Rabbinical traditions mentioned by 
Wetst and Lightf. report them to have been buried in Syehem . . . . 
These traditions probably Stephen followed; and in haste or inad¬ 
vertence classed Jacob with the rest. The burying-place which Abra¬ 
ham bought was not at Sychem> but (Gen. xxiii. 3*20) at Hebron , and 
was bought of Ephron the Hittite. It was Jacob who (Gen. xxxiii. 19) 
bought a field where he had pitched his tent, near Syehem , of the 
children of Hatnor, Shechem’s father : and no mention is made of its 
being for a burying-place . The two incidents are certainly here con¬ 
fused: and no ingenuity of the commentators has ever devised an 
escape from the inference.” Luger answers this common objection 
by pointing to the peculiar manner in which, as we have already 
seen, S. Stephen refers to the national history. Abraham bought 
the sepulchre near Mamre, and there Jacob was buried (Gen. L 13); 
Jacob bought “a parcel of a field” at Syehem, and there Joseph was 
buried (Josh. xxiv. 32):—that is, Abraham purchased a grave for 
Jacob, and so did Jacob for Joseph ; and thus we have an additional 
instance of the law of repetition above mentioned. These two facts 
S. Stephen combines in a single phrase; and this same system of com¬ 
bination is constantly repeated throughout his address;—e. g., cf. 
ver. 7, with Gen. xv. 13, 14, and Ex. iii. 12 (see, supra , p. 346. note *); 
add, too, the statement of ver. 9. Compare, especially, the refer¬ 
ence of ver. 43, 1 “ I willl carry you away beyond Babylon with the 

1 It may be well to refer to the substitution of Remphan, or Rephan f Pi# 4 *) 
in this verse, for the “ Chiun,” of Amos v. 26. Of this two explanations are 
given: —(1) Chiun = Satum^Kircher (“CEdip. Egypt.,” t. i. p. 384) having 
proved the existence of a Coptic word, 'Pr}<pdy or'P c<pdr (by which alt Versions 
render the “ Chiun” of Amos) which also stands for Saturn. (2) *Pi?#U=pi-i; 
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denunciation of Amos (ver. 27) against the Ten Tribes: “Therefore 
will I cause you to go into captivity beyond Damascus —in which 
words the deportation to Assyria (2 Kings xvii. 6), is alone spoken 
of. Babylon , however, as the Prophets declared, was to be the exile 
of disobedient Judah; and both denunciations are here combined by 
S. Stephen. So also in the passage before us, it is, with similar 
brevity, implied that Jacob was laid in the grave which Abraham 
had purchased in Hebron 1 (Gen. xxiii. 19 ; 1 . 13), and Joseph in the 
possession which Jacob had purchased at Sychem (Gen. xxxiii. 19 ; 
Josh. xxiv. 32). 

The most obvious explanation, well worked out by Dr. Words¬ 
worth (“ Comm.” in loc,\ equally removes the difficulty: “ It has 
never been shown, nor never can be, that Abraham did not purchase 
a plot of ground at Sychem, where Joseph and the Patriarchs were 
buried.” Does not this view completely explain Jacob’s visit to 
Shechem (Gen. xxxiii. 18),—apparently with no object, for he al¬ 
ready had the sepulchre at Hebron; as well as Gen. xlviii. 22, which 
shows that this plot of ground had been a matter of dispute before 
Jacob gave it to Joseph ? Cf. Gen. 1 . 25 ; Josh. xxiv. 32. 

and the LXX. which gives ’Pcu^dv, had this reading instead of JV 3 , *1 stand¬ 
ing for D. See Hengstenberg, “ Beitr&ge,” ii. s. no ff. ; Winer, 44 Real-Wor- 
terb.,” art., Saturn. 

1 This explanation has been given, in substance, by Bishop Kidder in his u De¬ 
monstration of the Messias,” Part ii. p. 86, &c.; where he also answers another 
objection hinted at by Dean Alford, who writes on ver, 14 :— 44 In the Hebrew 
text, Gen. xlvi. 27; Exod. i. 5 ; Deut. x. 22, seventy souls are reckoned, viz., 66 
born of Jacob, Jacob himself, Joseph, and his two sons born in Egypt. So also f 
Josephus, Ant. 11. vii. 4 ; vi. v. 6 . But the LXX., whom Stephen follows, insert in 
Gen. xlvi. 20, an account of the children and grandchildren of Manasseh and 
Ephraim, five in number; and in ver. 27 read i^SofirjKOPTaThre —reckoning 

as it appears, curiously enough , among the sons of Joseph , Joseph himself and 
Jacob ; for these are required to make up the nine according to their ver. 20.” 
Bishop Kidder considers “ that Moses designs to give an account of Jacob’s whole 
family, or such as 4 came out of his loins,’ Gen. xlvi. 6-8, and ver. 26; in order 
that, by comparing the small number who went down to Egypt, with the great 
number who came out of that land, the protection of God might be the more 
manifest. Hence, he does not include the wives of Jacob's so/ts t enumerating 
merely Jacob, his sons, and also Joseph’s sons, which were born him in Egypt” 
(see vv. 26, 27). But take now the words and the design of S. Stephen. He 
does not coufine himself to those who came “out of Jacob’s loins —he plainly 
includes all those whom Joseph called into Egypt. 44 Then sent Joseph and called 
his father to him, and all his kindred , threescore and fifteen souls.” Moses tells 
us how many Jacob and his seed amounted to; omitting his sons * wives. Stephen 
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“the captain of the lord’s host.” 

(Lecture III.— Page 129.) 

Dr. Mill’s note on “The Captain of the Lord’s Host” (Josh. v. 13- 
15) is as follows :— 

“ The question now proposed is this. Whether of these two, the 
Uncreated or the created Angel, the Angel of Exod. xxiii. 20, or that 
of xxxiii. 2, is he who appeared to Joshua in the plain of Jericho, 
and announced himself as come to him in the character of ‘ Captain 
of the host of the Lord’ ? This is stated with other Biblical ques¬ 
tions by Theodoret, in the fourth century, as one debated among 
Christians: and he answers, on the ground of the last-cited passage 
of Exodus, on the latter side, against some, apparently a minority in 
the Church, who asserted the former. Quaest. iv. in Jesum filium 

tells us how many they were that Joseph called into Egypt.” Some, therefore, in 
the list of Moses must be left out of the number given by S. Stephen. Joseph 
and his two sons could not be said to be called into Egypt; still less could Hezron 
and Hamul, the sons of Pharez (Gen. xlvi. 12), who were not yet born. Besides, 
Jacob, too, must be considered apart. Hence six persons (Jacob, Joseph, and his 
two sons, with Hezron and Hamul) are to be deducted from the number given by 
Moses in order to find those who are reckoned by S. Stephen ; and hence 64 only 
are common to both. Add now the eleven wives of the sons of Jacob , and we get 
the number 75, given by S. Stephen. This conclusion is slightly modified by 
Dr. Hales :—“ In this statement, the wives of Jacob's sons, who formed part of 
the household, are omitted; but they amounted to nine : for of the twelve wives 
of the twelve sons, Judah's wife was dead, Gen. xxxviii. 12, and Simeon's also, as 
we may collect from his youngest son, Shaul, * by a Canaan Hess ,* xlvi. 10; and 
Joseph's wife was already in Egypt. These nine wives, therefore, added to the 
66, gave 75 souls, the whole amount of Jacob's household that went down with 
him to Egypt; critically corresponding with the statement in the New Testament, 
that 1 Joseph sent for his father Jacob , and all his kindred^ amounting to 75 
souls.*”— A Nrw Analysis of Chronol., vol. ii. p. 160. Dr. Wordsworth’s expla¬ 
nation does not appear to me satisfactory :—The number 75 which S. Stephen 
specifies, consists of the 70 mentioned (Gen. xlvi. 27), together with the issue of 
the sons of Joseph’s own sons, Ephraim and Manasseh, Machir (son of Manasseh), 
Galaad (son of Machir), Sutalaim, Taam (sons of Ephraim), Edom (son of Suta- 
laim).”— The Acts oj the Apost ., p. 32. 
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Naue. T tra porfriop rbp ' kpx*>VT pdrifyop T *7* dvpdfitut K vplov; npis 
faun, t6p Geo* kbyov 6<p6rjpai. ’Eyo/ W otfuu MixafjX rbv ' kpxdyycXop eTvai. 
JpiKa yap iw\rffifU\rtffap t 6 twp GKiop (<prj Qedi' ov ptij aupapaf3(2 fierd (rod did 
rd t6p \abp <TK\rfporpdxv^op etpai * dXX* droffrcXS rbp dyy c\6p fiov 
wpd Tpo<r<l)Tov <rov xportpdp <rov . T odrop otfuu pvp 6<f>0rjvcu r £ ’Irprov 
rapadappvpoyra xal t^p Oelap fiojOetav i rfHxrrjfialpovTa. [Opera, ed. Schulze, 
tom. i. p. 308.] What Theodoret here expresses as his own opinion 
is that which (with two remarkable exceptions which shall be pre¬ 
sently noticed) has received the sanction of the ancient Church.” 

“ The same is also the oldest tradition of the Jews, as exemplified 
in Jonathan’s Chaldee paraphrase of the passage in Joshua, where 
the Captain of God’s host is twice termed Dip p 
‘ an Angel sent from the presence of the Lord/ an expression incom¬ 
patible with the belief that he comprised that presence in his own 
Person.” .... 

“ Agreeably to this view, we do not find that the Christian Fathers 
—when speaking, as they frequently do, of the Son of God as appear¬ 
ing in the Old Testament, and as the special object of the provo¬ 
cation of the Israelites—include this appearance to Joshua among 
the d€<npdp€iai. But to this there are two distinguished exceptions. 
The one is Justin Martyr, who, after describing the appearance to 
Moses in the bush, says [Dial, cum Tryphone, p. 183, ed. Jebb], 

Maprvpiop di teal AXXo vpup, S> <pCkoi t drd tup ypa<pQv duxru, 6 ti dpxty xpd 
rdprojp tQp KTurpLdTdjp 6 Ocbf y€yipprjK€ At /popup nvA iavrov \oyucty, Ijrts Kal 
A 6 £a K vplov vrb rod Tlpcufiuros rod dylov jcaXetrai, vorri di Tldt, Tori di 2o<pta, 
1 rori di 0 kyyt\o%, 1 rori di Qcbi, i rori di Kdpto* Kod A byof i rori * kpx^rpd- 
rr\yoP iavrbv \iyei, ip dp0p<brov p.op<pv fapipra rip rod Nat /77 'I y<rod. 

—The other is Eusebius, who, in the second prefatory chapter 
to his Ecclesiastical History, ‘concerning the pre-existence and 
Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ/ adds to the indubit¬ 
able instances of His manifestation as the sole image of God to 
man, this revelation of himself as Leader of the Army of God: 
relating the appearance at length from the lxx. version of Joshua, 
and arguing the identity of the person manifested with Him who 
appeared to Moses, from the command to both to loose the sandals 
from their feet, because the place on which they stood was sancti¬ 
fied by that Presence. Against this sentiment of Eusebius an ancient 
annotator has inserted in the margin this remarkable protest, pre¬ 
served on account of its antiquity and its elegance of style by 
Valesius ad lOC . 'AXX* 77 iKKXrpla, u) dyiibrart Ewri(3if, iripm rd xepl tovtov 
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vopdfri Kal o&x T & 7^P ^ rf j3dry <pa*ivra rf M cavajj OeoXcyeT 9 

rbv St tv ‘IcptxV T< ? ai>rir 6<p$tvra, rbv twv 'Eftpaiwv £thtt curia* XaxSvra, 
H&Xaipav loTaapdvov, Kal t$ *1 rprov Xwrcu wpocrdTrovra t 6 vrbSijpa, toutov Si 
ye rbv dpxdyyeXov vweCXij<pe Mtxa^X* Kal SrjXov Stl Kpeirrov vre[Xr)<pe trod' t&Qcv ; 
tpomideU xapd rfi fidrtp ipaveli 6 0ed* tv efSei t vpbt t$ iavrov depdwovri Mwur$, 
Kal SrjXwv Sens etri, rouroatmp Tpavtitrara xapterra, Sri 6)) 6 0e& iariv. S Si rip 
*1 ijaoO Ravels, otiSi Qedv tairrdv, dXX* ’A px^rpdrrjyov (bvdfiaae rou 0coO * roOro 
Si tS d£lwpui rrjs dvitrrdru) Suvaarelas re Kal dcSnjros irroSetarepov Sv, k at ovic 

dpx^Sv dXX vxapx^Sv. [Euseb., u H. E.” torn, i. pp. 17, 18, ed. 
Heinichen.J* 

‘‘ The interpreter of Scripture has to choose between the reasons of 
this anonymous writer, supported as they are by the unquestionably 
true allegation of general Catholic consent, and those of the learned 
historian on whom he is commenting. That this Angel, in describing 
his name and dignity to Joshua, so far from exhibiting any analogy 
with the assertion of Supreme Deity in Exod iii. 6, gives a name im¬ 
plying only a ministerial superintendence, is undeniable : (for to say 
that the chief of the army of the Lord must be the Lord Him¬ 
self is the same as saying that the captain of the guard, the chief of 
the butlers and of the bakers, all denoted by the same word lb in 
Gen. xxxix., xl., must mean Pharaoh the sovereign of all). And the 
impression of this signal difference can only be removed by the most 
distinct proof that the act commanded severally in Exod iii. 5, and 
Jos. v. 15, was in both instances similarly referred to the immediate 
speaker , and that an honour and obeisance were rendered to the latter 
by Joshua, beyond what is allowed to any created being .... But 
as, with the example of all the earlier as well as the later Scriptures 
before us, it seems most natural and obvious to conceive that the 
Lord sent this message to Joshua (cf. vi. 2) by the mouth of His 
Archangel, so there seems no derogation to the Divine honour in 
believing, with the Fathers of old, that the ground was hallowed 
which was trodden by such an exalted servant of God,—and that the 
prostrate adoration of Joshua, like that of Daniel before the angel in 
Dan. x. 15 1 (if it were such), was directed, not to the Captain of the 
Lord’s host, but to the Lord of Hosts who sent him.” 

“ With respect to the identity of this with Michael, 

to whom the same title of "*? is given in Dan. x. 13, 21, xii. 1 ( there 
translated Prince), it is sufficiently established by the functions 

1 “ But respecting the quality of this obeisance, see Mr. Todd's remarks in 
p. 138, note* of his fourth Lecture on Antichrist,” 
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ascribed to the latter in that book and in the Apocalypse, as well 
with respect to the celestial host, as to the people of God whom he 
defends. But there is one species of testimony to this identity too 
remarkable to be overlooked, though not proposed to be followed or 
imitated. The same divines of the foreign reformation, who contend 
for the Prince of the Lord’s host in Joshua being no less than the 
Second Person of the Ever-blessed Trinity, are most commonly im¬ 
pelled by the same process of argument to predicate the same of the 
Archangel Michael also. The process may be seen by consulting 
the notes of Masius and Drusius on this place of Joshua; the latter of 
whom, however, shrinks, as he well may, from asserting that Michael, 
called in Dan. x. 13, one of the primary chiefs D’JBOTH DnPfl intf) 
always denotes the Uncreated Word.”— Loc. cit ., pp. 92-97. 1 


APPENDIX J. 

Eph. vi. 17. 

Lecture III.— Page 136. 

As recent English commentators reject the view which I have taken 
of this passage, I feel called upon to state the grounds which have led 
me to adopt it 

The passage in question is as follows — ur$e kqX rfy n&xup™ rod 
ibtetifiaToit 6 i<mv />iina ©foD f on whieh Bishop Ellicott thus com¬ 
ments : “ rou Gen. of the 1 source or origin,’ as verse 13, 

ttjv xav<n rX. rou GcoO. The gen. is clearly not appositional (CEcum. I., 
Theophyl. I., and even Harl., Olsh.), as the epexegetical clause would 
thus be wholly out of place, .... The sense .... seems clear and 
satisfactory : the sword with which the Spirit arms the Christian is 
the Word of God, the Gospel (ver. 15), which is the Sfoafui GeoO 
(Rom. i. 16 : 1 Cor. i. 18) to every one who believeth; comp. Heb. 
iv. 12.” To the same effect Dean Alford writes :—“ and the sword 
of (furnished, forged, by : cf. r. to*ot\. t. Geou vv. 1 r, 13 : not here 

1 Compare also Kurtz, “ History of the Old Testament,” Clarke's For. Theol. 
Lib., vol. i. p. i8i,&c. 
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the gen. appos., for 6 i<my follows after) the Spirit, which (neut., 
attracted to fina) is the word of God (the Gospel: see the obvious 
parallel, Heb. iv. 12 : l also Rom. i. 16).” As I am persuaded that 
the genitive here is “ appositional,”—just as rrj% ducauxrOvrts, ver. 14, 
and Tfjt irlarean, ver. 16, and roG ffumjplov in this very verse, are allowed 
by Bishop Ellicott and Dean Alford to be,—it may be well to state, 
in the first place, how the principles of grammar bear upon the pas¬ 
sage. The rule of syntax is thus expressed by Winer : “ At times 
the relative pronoun is guided in gender and number according to 
the following noun which is predicate in the relative clause added 
(a* iarCj for explanation (a kind of attraction:) Mark xv. 16—rg* 
8 iffrt TpoLTufHov. Gal. iii. 16 —axipfiarl <rov t 8s iirrt Xpurr6s. 

I Tim. iii. 15 —iv obey 0eoG, grit iarly iiacXrpla 0 coG. Eph. VL 17 ; 
iii. 13 ; i. 14 [Tischendorf reads 8 4<ttip &fif>apu)v]; Phil. i. 28 ; 1 Cor. 

iii. 17. Cf. Rev. iv. 5; v. 6, 8, var. [cf. Tischendorf]. On the 
other hand, Eph. i. 23— rg iKKXrplt, grit i<rrl t 6 (rw/ia atrov. I Cor. 

iv. 17 ' y Col. i. 24 [ yvkp roG a&fuiTos aCrrov, 6 iarty g iKK\i}<rla ] ; ii. 17 
[g <rapp&TU)y t & i<rriy <nub tCip p*Xk 6 vTuty\ cf. Col. i. 27]”— Grammatik y 6te 
Aufl. § 24, s. 150. Hence it is evident that the relative may with 
equal justice, so far as grammar is concerned, be referred either to 
Mdxotpar, or to ryctnaros —the main reason, it should seem, for disput¬ 
ing the latter reference, being the fact that />wa also is neuter. Thus 
the question is reduced to one of interpretation. Now, first of all, I 
would observe that to adduce Heb. iv. 12, as a parallel case is sim¬ 
ply to assume the chief point at issue, viz.—that 6 \6yos rod 0coG con¬ 
veys precisely the same idea as t 6 ffipm rod 0eoG. And, in the second 
place, I submit that ver. 15 (" your feet shod with the preparation of 
the Gospel of peace”) altogether excludes the view of Bishop Elli¬ 
cott and Dean Alford which identifies “ the word of God” in the 
passage before us with “ the Gospel —thus reducing to the merest 
tautology the Apostle’s distinct enumeration of the different parts of 
“ the panoply of God.” S. Paul is thus made to say, “ having your 
feet shod with the Gospel, take the sword of the Spirit which is the 
Gospel.” So far from “ the epexegetical clause being wholly out of 


1 Observe, however, that the phrase is 6 \ 6 yos rod OeoO in Heb. iv. 12; where 
Dean Alford makes the curious remark that “ had the idea of the Personal \ 6 yos 
l>een familiar to the writer ” of the Epistle to the Hebrews, “ he would almost 
certainly” (!) have used not (yi\pjan in Heb. xi. 3. Dr. Wordsworth does 

not discuss the question. 
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place”—as Bishop Ellicott thinks, were the genitive, according to the 
analogy of the rest of the passage, appositional—it appears to me to 
be absolutely necessary to take it as such, in order to render the 
Apostle’s language consistent, or even intelligible. “ Salvation ap¬ 
propriated by faith” (Alf.), and wrought by the Incarnate Logos, is 
the Christian Soldier’s Helmet; his Sword is the grace of the Holy 
Spirit—that divine energy (rA pi)pa rod GeoO) which (according to the 
mysterious relation subsisting between the Persons of the Blessed 
Trinity) ever accompanies the operations of the Eternal Word (see 
supra, p. 136). 

This view of Eph. vi. 17, is neither novel, nor unsanctioned by 
high authority. Take, e.g., the following comments on the pas¬ 
sage :— 

Severianus 1 (“ Gabalorum in Syria Episcopus, clar. circa ann. 401. 
Vir in Scripturis admodum eruditus.” — Cave, Hist \ Lit.) : efrc pijpc 1 
GeoO rA Tlpevpa rb "kyiov elre, SrjXovbn cl>s Abyos 6 Tibs rod GeoO, oOrus teal 
prj/xa row GeoO rb II vevpa. —Itl loc '. p. 2 21. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia :— KaXws rb “ 6 ban pi)pa GeoO,” els xapdaravip 
rod Svparov rijs tvepydas rod Ilpetparos * frijpa ybp GeoO \iyei, dprl rod 
GeoO ivipyeia.' .... xapb toTj Tpo<p^rais xetrat awex^s, “rb pijpa roO GeoO 

5 iybpero *”. dprl rov, ij dTOKd\v\f/ts ij tear* ivipyeiav rod GeoO eOaxo- 

re 0 eura * xdpravOa rotvvp GeoO pi)pa, rty roO UpeGparos itciXeaep ipipyeiap .— 
1 bid 1, p. 221. 

And S. Basil :— Aid roOro ical GeoO pbp Abyos 6 Tibs, pijpci 8 b TioO rb 
llpevpa. (pipup ydp, <prj<n, rb xdvra r<p pbjpan rijs Svvdpeus aOroO [Heb. 
i. 3]. Kal ixeiSij pi]pa TioO, 8 ta rovro GeoO, T tjp pdxatpap, <py<n, rod 
Up (vpar os, 8 ban pi) pa GeoO.— Adv. EutlOTH., lib. V. t. i. p. 304.* 

See on this subject the remarks of Domer, “Von der Person 
Christi,” B. i. s. 207, ff. 

1 “ Catenae in S. Pauli Ep. ad Galatas, Ephesios,” &c., ed. J. A. Cramer, S.T.P., 
Oxon., 1842. 

s One may compare, too, as proving that the phrases pijpa GeoO and \6yos 
GeoO convey distinct ideas, the following language of Philo, who explains “The 
bread which the Lord hath given’* (Ex. xvi. 15) as denoting—rA lavroG pijpa, xal 
rbp iavrov \6yop’ obros ydp A dpros 8 p SbSuxep ijpup (paydp, rovro rb prjpa. Abyet, 

8 b xal ip ScvrepoPupUp . ovk ixl &prp pbpip Iftcerai &p 6 pur os d\X' brl 

raprl popart ircxopevopivip 81a aroparos GeoO” [Deut. viii. 3] . .. . rovrian xal 81b 
xavrbs roO XAyou rpa^cerat, teal 81b pbpovs avrou. TA pbv ybp rrbpa avppokop row 
\byov, rb 8b pijpa pbpos airrov — SS. Legurn Alleg., lib. iii. t. i. p. 121. And, again, 
of the Israelites in the desert: {rjrtiaaprct xal rl rb rpi(pop i<rrl rijp \pvxty • . . 
evpop padopret pi)pa GeoO xal \6yop 6et op, a(p' ov rival xaiSeiai xal ao<plak 
pbovvtp dbpvaoi—Le Prqfugis , t. i. p. $66* 
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NAB I,—ROEH,—OHOZEH. 

(Lecture IV.— Page 164.) 

There is, perhaps, no single point in the exegesis of the Old Testa¬ 
ment respecting which the information to be gleaned from critics is 
so meagre and so unsatisfactory, as that relating to the distinction 
which subsists between the terms nrn. run, That a distinction 

does exist is unquestionable. This we learn chiefly from the Books 
of Chronicles, in which the author has on all occasions assigned, with 
much particularity, his official title to each person named. E.g., 
44 The acts of David the king, first and last, behold they are written 
in the book of Samuel the seer , ntnn); and in the book of Nathan 
the prophet (tonjn), and in the book of Gad the seer (nmn).”— 

1 Chron. xxix. 29. Cf. also, Nathan 44 the prophet” and Iddo 44 the 
seer ”—2 Chron. ix. 29. Shemaiah 44 the prophet” and Iddo “the 
seer ”—2 Chron. xii. 15. Isaiah 44 the prophet , the son of Amoz.”— 

2 Chron. xxvi. 22. 

Witsius observes :— 44 Quaenam ergo inter hoc tria nomina signifi- 
cationis est diversitas ? Enimvero fateor me ignorare.” 1 Carpzo- 
vius contents himself with stating that the learned profess ignorance 
on the subject: quoting a conjecture of Vitringa which explains 
nothing, and which is destitute of support.* Winer merely says ;— 

1 “ Miscell. Sacra,” lib. i. cap. 1, § 19. 

* “ Quanquam autem nonnihil discriminis inter hffic tria vocabala intercedere, 
ex I Chron. xxix. 29, satis appareat, .... quod sane casu, aut temere factum 
nemo facile dixerit: ipsum tamen discrepantiae momentum, in quo versetur car- 

dine, doctissimi virorum se ignorare fatentur.Vero itaque paulo vidctur 

similius HTin proprie esse iKorartriv, qui oculos mentis in rem, contemplation! 
sum oblatam, alte defigit, et vultu immoto in ejus intuitu beret, 2 Reg. vi. 11; 
quae omnis vis non est in voce nm, quippe quae simplidter notat qualemcumqoe 
rei speciem in phantasia, descriptam videre, non in ecstasi tantum, sed et per quietem 
Gen. xxxi. 10; xli. 22, vocisque adeo H&O latiorem esse significationem ; qua 
Vitringos erudita est hariolatio in 1 Typo doctrinee prophetical cap. L § 3, p. 4, 
quod tamen discrimen in Scriptura ubivis servari, ipse vir clariss. pro certo offer* 
mare turn audet. .... Unde satis, opinor, constat esse quidem aliquod inter hsec 
vocabula aeque ac munia discrimen, quod tamen , quale sit , hodie ignoretur* ’*— IntrocL 
Ad Libros Canon, V. T. t p. iii. cap. L § 2. 
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“ All three names, Nabi, Roeh, Chozeh, occur together, but applied 
to different individuals , in i Chron. xxix. 29. In the Books of 
Chronicles this distinction is, in general, observed; and Samuel is 
named Roeh; Gad, Chozeh; and Nathan, Nabi.” 1 Dr. Moses 
Stuart has thought fit to speak contemptuously of any attempt to 
explain the use of these terms, and denies the existence of any dis¬ 
tinction at all.* The following remarks may, perhaps, serve to 
express how the case really stands. 

Hiivernick 8 (who considers that Roeh and Chozeh have the same 
signification) clearly proves that Nabi has a meaning peculiar to 
itself, and that it invariably expresses the official title of the prophets 
of God. On the other hand, the word run (and, according to 
Hiivernick, n&O) denotes “ the act of receiving a single revelation 
(cf. the New Testament phrase 4 ltcok 6 .\v$iv #x«v— 1 Cor. xiv. 26), but 
not the particular function” Of the distinctive use here assigned to 
the term Nabi he gives the following examples. In 2 Kings xvii. 
13, we read : “The Lord testified against Israel and against Judah 
by the hand of all His Prophets, and of every kind of seers 
(nTrr^D IfcOnj ,—keri wnj)—i. e., the prophets, as public teachers 
of the people, gave their testimony in Israel; but, at the same time, 
others, private persons, also received communications from God— 
the personal pronoun pointing out the distinction between the official 
prophets and the ordinary seers. “ Here the words are rendered 
according to the* ‘kethib/ for the ‘keri'is merely a gloss, which 
scarcely deserves contradiction. The Masorites omitted the pro¬ 
noun, because ntn has no suffix; and they were either ignorant of, 
or did not observe, the distinction between the two ideas.”—s. 57. 
Again, 1 Sam. xxviii. 6, the Lord answered Saul, “Neither by 
dreams [i. e., employing part of the idea for the whole, by the non¬ 
official seers, D'tnJ, nor by Urira [i. e., by the High Priest; cf. the 
case of Caiaphas, supra , p. 217, note*], nor by prophets [i. e., by the 

1 “ Real - Wort erbuch,” art. Prophiten. 

* “ Httvemick,” writes Dr. Stuart, “ has laboured at length to show that even 
the Scriptures themselves make a distinction—a palpable one—between a 

prophet ,—or PITH a seer. Labour surely bestowed in vain.How 

easy to have prevented such a mistake as he has made, by duly consulting a 
Hebrew Concordance. Had he done this, he must have seen that Nabi, and 
Roeh, or Chozeh, are undistinguishingly used to designate the very same indivi¬ 
duals.’ 1 — The Old Test, Canon , p. 254. 

a “ Einleitung,” Th. 1, Abth. i. s. 56 flf. 
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official agents of the Theocracy].” Isaiah, too, has no less clearly 
pointed out the distinction: 44 The Lord hath poured out upon you 
the spirit of deep sleep, and hath closed your eyes , the prophets 
(DW3jn) ; and hath veiled your heads , the seers (Dnnn).”—xxix. io; 
where Isaiah, as appears from the principle of “ parallelism,” has clear¬ 
ly two distinct classes of persons in view ;—the seers being termed 
44 heads,” inasmuch as they were usually leading personages in the 
Theocracy, either kings or priests. Observe David “the king” is 
never called Nabi. 1 2 

Now, while I fully adopt the principle that H '22 is a distinctive 
term denoting those 44 men of God ” who were officially prophets, and, 
therefore, conveying an idea altogether different from that expressed 
by nrn,—I must dissent from the other branch of Havemick’s con¬ 
clusion, viz., that n&n and mn are synonymous. On the contrary, 
the term nrn is, I submit, equivalent to &023, and, consequently, as 
distinct from ntn as itself. This appears from the statement of 

1 Sam. ix. 9, where the term Roeh first occurs as applied to an 

agent of God:— 44 Beforetime in Israel, when a man went to inquire 
of God, thus he spake, Come, and let us go to the seer: for he that 
is now called a prophet was beforetime called a seer (nfcn),”— 

words which expressly state that Roeh was merely the ancient tide 
assigned, in popular usage, to the official Nabi. The usage of the 
Old Testament fully confirms this view. Samuel (to whom the tide 

is given, 1 Sam. iii. 20;* 2 Chron. xxxv. 18) calls himself “the 
seer” (nmn) in 1 Sam. ix 19; and such, in general, is his tide 
throughout the Books of Chronicles, viz., 1 Chron. ix. 22 ; xxvi. 28; 
xxix. 29. The term mn is nowhere applied to him. The only other 

1 This official position seems also indicated by the duties which the prophet 
(fc 03 J) discharged. Thus, at stated times, the people were wont to assemble to 
hear his words and admonitions. The Shunamite’s husband said to her, “ Where¬ 
fore wilt thou go to him [Elisha] to-day ? it is neither new moon nor sabbath."— 

2 Kings iv. 23. We are told that “ Elisha sat in his house, and the elders sat 
with him.”—vi. 32. The “ Elders of Judah," and the “ Elders of Israel" came 
to Ezekiel and “ sat before him.”—viii. I; xiv. 1. We also read:—“And they 
come unto thee as the people cometh, and they sit before thee as My people, and 
they hear thy words, but they will not do them.”—Ezek. xxxiii. 31. Cf. the ob¬ 
vious reference to the official position of the in the following passages 
Jer. xiv. 18; Amos vii. 14 ; Ps. lxxiv. 9 ; Dan. ix. 24. 

* “ All Israel, from Dan even to Beersheba, knew that Samuel was established 
to be a Prophet of the Lord.” 
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person to whom the title Roeh is given in the Old Testament is 
Hanani, who is called n*nn in 2 Chron. xvi. 7, 10. 

Let us now turn to the term run. In the first place, Roeh is dis¬ 
tinguished from it precisely in the same manner as Nabi:—“ Which 
say to the seers (D'fcO^), See not; and to the prophets (Dnn b), Prophesy 
not (nnm6) unto us right things,” &c.—Isaiah xxx. 10; a passage 
where the distinction is quite lost in the English Version, but which 
is exactly parallel to Isaiah xxix. 10, already quoted. In the next 
place, Chozeh and Nabi are both applied to Jehu, the son of Hanani; 
who is called Nabi in 1 Kings xvi. 7, 12, and Chozeh in 2 Chron. 
xix. 2. The only other instance in which these titles are inter 
changed is that of Gad, who is called Nabi in 1 Sam. xxii. 5; while 
he is described as “ the prophet (Nabi) Gad, David’s seer (Chozeh),” 
in 2 Sam. xxiv. 11. Gad is in like manner called “David’s seer,” 
1 Chron. xxi. 9; and “ the King’s seer,” 2 Chron. xxix. 25. In 
1 Chron. xxix. 29, he is simply styled “ the seer.” With respect to 
these apparent exceptions, adopting Hiivernick’s premisses, I again 
dissent from his inference as to the manner in which they are to be 
explained. The case of Gad affords the clue to the difficulty ; as it 
clearly indicates that, attached to the royal establishment, there was 
usually a prophet styled “ the king’s seer ” (who might at the same 
time be a Nabi), by whom the Lord was wont to reveal His 
will on any emergency, and by whose instrumentality the king 
could seek for the divine assistance. 1 Thus, we read of “ the seers 
(DUnn) that spake to Manasseh in the name of the Lord God of 
Israel.”—2 Chron. xxxiii. 18. With respect to the application of the 
title Chozeh to Jehu, son of Hanani, everything, as in the case of 
Gad, denotes that it was in his capacity of “ king’s seer ” that he 
went out to meet Jehoshaphat: “And Jehu, the son of Hanani, the 
seer went out to meet him, and said to king Jehoshaphat, Shouldst 
thou help the ungodly? Nevertheless there are good things found 
in thee,” &c.—2 Chron. xix. 2. Hence, therefore, I infer that both 
Gad and Jehu were officially prophets : and that each also filled the 
office of Chozeh in the royal household. (Havemick considers that 
Gad was not, properly speaking, a Nabi at all: he does not consider 
the case of Jehu. 8 ) 


1 In Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible” (Art. “ Prophet”) this result is objected 
to, because “ there is nothing in the word Chozeh to denote the relation of the 
prophet to the King.” 

* Havemick proves that “ Iddo the seer,”—2 Chron. xii. 15, and “ the prophet 
Iddo,”—2 Chron. xiii. 22, are different persons.— tec. cit ., s. 59. 
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If the foregoing remarks have any weight, the titles Roeh and Nabi 
equally point out the official prophet (the former term being merely 
the archaic and popular designation of an offiicc which had been 
defined from the very first by Moses,—see supra , p. 162, note *): 
while by Chozeh are indicated those persons who occasionally, or for 
some specific purpose, were chosen to convey a communication from 
God; and who possessed the prophetic gift, but not the prophetic office: 
e. g., the authors of sacred poetry, such as Asaph (2 Chron. xxix. 30), 
are so called. And hence, the Nabi might be styled Chozeh, but not 
conversely. 


APPENDIX L. 

“ THE DAY OF THE LORD.” 

(Lecture IV.— Page 191.) 

The opinion which I desire to combat,—viz., that the Apostles 
entertained and expressed, in their inspired writings, erroneous 
views as to the Second Advent of the Lord,— as well as the reply 
that at once suggests itself, may be thus briefly stated at the 
outset:— 

Dr. Arnold having referred to the pre-eminent inspiration of 
S. Paul, goes on to say: “Yet this great Apostle expected that the 
world would come to an end in the generation then existing .... 
Shall we say then that S. Paul entertained and expressed a belief 
which the event did not verify ? We may say so, safely and reve¬ 
rently, in this instance; for here he was most certainly speaking as 
a man, and not by revelation; as it has been providentially ordered 
that our Lord’s express words on this point have been recorded 
[‘ Of that day and hour knoweth no man.’—S. Matt xxiv. 36].”— 
Sermons on the Christian Life> p. 489. In the first place, then, it 
may be urged in reply that it is inconceivable either that S. Paul 
should have been ignorant of our Lord’s words here quoted by Dr. 
Arnold; or that, knowing His determination of the matter, he should 
have hazarded a mere conjecture of his own. Secondly, we are to 
remember that S. Paul has himself warned the Church against any 
such misinterpretation of his meaning, when he writes: “ We beseech 
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you, brethren, by the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ .... that 
ye be not soon shaken in mind, or be troubled, neither by spirit, 
nor by word, nor by letter as from us, as that the day of Christ 
(var . leet . 1 of the Lord ’) is at hand (or, ‘ is present * ... for [that day 
shall not come] except there come a falling away first,” &c —2 Thess. 
ii. 1-3. 1 The following criticism, too, on Dr. Arnold’s statement 
deserves all attention. Mr. Greg, to whom I have already referred 
(Lecture ii. p. 64) as denying the possibility of a Revelation from 
God to man, having quoted the remark of Dr. Arnold, “ Most truly 
do I believe the Scriptures to be inspired; the proofs of their inspi¬ 
ration grow with the study of them” (toe. cit ., p. 486),—proceeds 
to comment on it as follows: “Yet he [Dr. Arnold] immediately 
afterwards says in reference to one of S. Paul’s most certain and often 
repeated statements (regarding the approaching end of the world), 
* we may safely and reverently say that S. Paul in this instance enter¬ 
tained and expressed a belief which the event did not justify.’ .... 
It is particularly worthy of remark (and seems to have been most 
unaccountably and entirely overlooked by Dr. Arnold throughout his 
argument), that, in the assertion of this erroneous belief, S. Paul ex¬ 
pressly declares himself to be speaking ‘ by the word of the Lord ’ 
[‘ This we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that we which are 
alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord,* &c.—1 Thess. iv. 
15].”— The Creed of Christendom , p. 25. From the further observa¬ 
tion of Dr. Arnold, “ Can any reasonable mind doubt that in what 
he [S. Paul] has told us ... of that Great Day when we shall arise 
incorruptible, and meet our Lord in the air, he spoke what he had 
heard from God,”—Mr. Greg draws the irresistible conclusion : 
“ What is this but to say, not only that portions of the Scripture 

1 It is of little moment whether the words 8C ivurr. wr 81 vhmv refer to S. Paul’s 
first epistle to the Thessalonians, or not: nor, again, is it material how ivforrjKev 
is translated whether, as in E. V., it = “ at hand,” or whether it be taken as = 
“ is present.” It is obvious that the Apostle here announces that “ the Day of the 
Lord ” ( 1 ) ijfUpa too Kvplov = ^ xapovcla, vv. 8, 9,—the technical term employed 
in the N. T. to denote “ the coming of the Lord ”) is not at hand : — that, as 
Dean Alford remarks, “ the Aro/uot, in the full prophetic sense, is not yet come 
the “ man of sin ” is not to be looked for until “ immediately before the coming 
of the Lord and that “ when this shall be, is as much hidden from us as it was 
from the Apostles themselves .”—The Greek Test., vol. iii., Prolegg., pp. 67-69. 
On this fact that the inspired writers were not made acquainted with “ the times 
and the seasons ” (cf. 1 Thess. v. I) of the fulfilment of the predictions which they 
uttered, see supra, p. 201, &c. 
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are from God, and other portions are from man—that some parts are 
inspired, and others are not—but that, of the very same letter, 
by the very same Apostle, some portions are inspired, and others are 
not—and that Dr. Arnold and every man must judge for himself 
which are which> —must separate by his own skill the divine from the 
human assertions in the Bible ?” 

Dean Alford, however, does not seem to feel that there is any 
inconsistency in so understanding the language of Scripture. His 
comment on 1 Thess. iv. 15, is as follows : “ 15,] Confirmation of 
last verse by direct revelation from the Lord. toOto —this which fol¬ 
lows : taken up by \6y<p Kvp., * in (virtue of) the word of the 

Lord/—i.e., by direct revelation from Him made to me. rwr 4 cn», 

oinc dtp' iairrfo, dXkd xapd rod xpurroO paOdvres \4yop.cr. Chr. : 4 k Oelas ryu* 

dxoKdk6\p€un ij didcuricdkla yeyiyrjrax. Thdrt. That S. Paul had many special 
revelations made to him, we know from 2 Cor. xii. 4; cf. also Gal. 

i. 12 ; Eph. iii. 3 ; 1 Cor. xi. 23 ; xv. 3. - rjpeis ol {5*re*.] Then 

beyond question, he himself expected to be alive, together with the 
majority of those to whom he was writing, at the Lord's coming. 
For we cannot for a moment accept the evasion of Theodoret (cf. 
also Chrys. and the majority of ancient commentators, even down to 
Bengel'), ofa ixl rod 4aurou xpoounrov rideucev, d\X’ ixl rfo /car* 4k€?po* rbo 

Kcupb* xtpibvTup &*6pihxw .but must take the words in their 

only plain grammatical meaning, that oi {fores oi xept\. are a class 
distinguished from oi KOi^eipres by being yet in the flesh when Christ 
comes, in which class, by prefixing Vets, he includes his readers and 
himself. That this was his expectation, we know from other pas¬ 
sages, especially from 2 Cor. v., where see notes. 8 It does not seem 

1 “ ijpets, nos] Sua oetate sic loquentes Sancti auxere subsequentium artatum 

obligationem expectandi Dominum.Homines omnium actatum conjunction 

unum quiddam repraesentant: fidelesque jam dim expectantes, habentesque se 
loco illorum, qui victuri sunt in adventu Domini, pro eorum persona locuti sunt. 

.... Sic r6 nos hie ponitur, ut alias nomina Cajus et Titius .Neque eo 

asseruit Paulus, tam propinquum esse diem Christi, vid. 2 Thess. ii. 2. Similis 
locutio, Rom. xiii. 1 x; 1 Cor. xv. 51; Jac. v. 9; 1 Pet iv. 5 *, Matt. xx. 42.” 
—Bengel, in loc . 

* On referring to these notes the sole allusion to this subject that the reader 
will find is the remark on 2 Cor. v. 4 :—“ The feeling expressed in these verses 
was one most natural to those who, as the Apostles, regarded the coming of the 
Lord as near, and conceived the possibility of their living to behold it.” So, also, 
on 1 Cor. vi. 14, the assertion is repeated, again without any proof, that S. Paul 
“ expected to be alive at the xapovola.” 
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to have been so strong towards the end of his course; see, e.g., 

Phil. i. 20-26.At the same time it must be borne in mind, 

that this inclusion of himself and his hearers among the tfWet and 
Tc/HXeiTfyxo'oi, does not in any way enter into the fact revealed and 
here announced.” 

This comment, which is to the same effect as that of Olshausen, 
appears to me in every possible point of view inadmissible. And, 
first of all, let us take the idea conveyed in the closing remark of the 
passage just quoted. It is simply this, that, of the brief sentence 
which announces to the Thessalonians what Dean Alford truly de¬ 
scribes as a “ direct revelation” to S. Paul, a certain portion may be 
regarded as involving an error on the Apostle's own part—an error, 
too, which he repeats in ver. 17, and to which he refers in ver. 18 as 
a ground of consolation: “ Wherefore comfort one another with 
these words,”—“ these words,” explains Dean Alford, <c which I have 
by Inspiration delivered to you.” The principle on which this idea 
is founded is of such a nature that one can neither avoid sharing in 
the feeling of surprise expressed by Mr. Greg in his remarks on the 
same view as held by Dr. Arnold, nor dispute the logical inference 
which he has drawn from it in disproof of the authority of Scripture. 
But, indeed, the principle rests altogether upon the unsupported 
assertion of some modern writers ; it is, confessedly, opposed to the 
opinion of “ the majority of ancient commentators, even down to 
Bengeland these are facts which entitle one to decline the task 
of seriously discussing it. In the second place, Dean Alford further 
states that this misconception of the Apostle li does not seem to have 
been so strong towards the end of his course; see e.g. Phil i. 20-26.” 
The notion which this remark conveys is more fully developed in his 
Prolegomena to 1 Thess.“ If, then, I find in the course ofS. Paul's 
Epistles, that expressions which occur in the earlier ones, and seem 
to indicate expectation of His almost immediate coming, are gradually 
modified,—disappear altogether from the Epistles of the imprison¬ 
ment,—and are replaced by others speaking in a very different strain 
of dissolving, and being with Christ, and passing through death and 
resurrection, in the latest Epistles,—I regard it not as a strange 
thing, not as a circumstance which I must explain away for fear of 
weakening the authority of his Epistles, but as exactly that which I 
should expect to find; as the very strongest testimony that these 
Epistles were written by one who was left in this uncertainty,—not 
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by one who wished to make it appear that Inspiration had rendered 
him omniscient.”—p. 49. (See supra , p. 200, note 1 .) 

Adopting this theory respecting the character of S. Paul’s writings, 
—a theory of which one might reasonably expect some other kind of 
proof than the unsupported assertion just considered,—the degree of 
trust to be reposed in the Apostle’s statements can be meted out ac¬ 
cording to a graduated scale. The “ earlier ” Epistles contain the 
largest share of error; this amount of error “ gradually” diminishes; 
it “ disappears altogether from the Epistles of the imprisonment,”— 
absolute accuracy not being attained until “ the latest Epistles.” In 
fact, the authority appertaining to S. Paul’s writings varies in the 
inverse ratio of the distance of their composition from the date of the 
Apostle’s death :—for it can scarcely be seriously maintained that his 
liability to error was confined to this single instance of misapprehen¬ 
sion respecting the date of the Lord’s Coming. 

Now when such a theory is gravely propounded, the reader not 
unnaturally expects to find some amount of agreement in the conclu¬ 
sions of critics as to the dates of the several Epistles. Entire reliance 
may be placed, he is told, on the Apostle’s judgment in the case of 
the later, but must be withheld in the case of the earlier Epistles. It 
is not unreasonable, therefore, should the New Testament be accepted, 
in any sense, as a rule of faith, to require that accurate information 
should be afforded as to which are the earlier, which the later com¬ 
positions. If, however, the order of chronological sequence be not 
established, if critics even invert that order in the case of some of 
the Epistles,—what notion can be formed, by those who adopt Dean 
Alford’s theory, of the authority of the Bible as an inspired docu¬ 
ment ? 

Now, Dr. Tregelles, the latest English writer on the subject, hav¬ 
ing observed as to the Epistles of S. Paul: “ The order of their dates 
has not yet been satisfactorily or unanimously settled ” (Home’s 
Introd., 10th ed. vol. iv. p. 510), proceeds to assign to them the 
following periods : First and Second Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
and Epistle to the Galatians, a.d. 52. (Galatians perhaps early in 
53); 1 Corinthians, a.d. 57 ; Romans, end of 57 or beginning of 
58; 2 Corinthians, 58; Ephesians, 61; Philippians, before end of 
62, or beginning of 63 ; Colossians, 62 ; Philemon, end of 62, or 
early in 63; Hebrews, end of 62, or early in 63 ; 1 Timothy and 
Titus, 64 ; 2 Timothy, 65. 

According to Wieseler (“ Chronologie des apost. Zeitalters,” s. 594, 
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ff), the order is as follows:—i and 2 Thess., a.d. 52 and 53; 
Galatians, a.d. 55 ; 1 Timothy, a.d. 56 ; 1 Corinth., written at 
Easter, Titus, between Easter and Pentecost, 2 Corinth., July or 
August, a.d. 57; Romans, a.d. 58; Philemon, Colossians, and 
Ephesians, a.d. 61 ; Philippians, a.d. 62; 2 Timothy, a.d. 63. 

Ewald (“Die Sendschreiben des Ap. Paulus,” Gottingen, 1857) 
thus arranges the Epistles which he receives as authentic: I. The 
second great missionary journey :—(1) The (so-called) Second Ep. 
to the Thess. (2) the (so-called) First Ep. to the Thess. II. The 
the third great missionary journey :—(1) Galatians ; (2) 1 Corinth.; 
(3) 2 Corinth. ; (4) Romans. III. The imprisonment at Rome:— 
(1) Ephesians 3 (2) Philippians ; (3) Philemon; (4) Colossians. 

But the case of a single Epistle, that to the Galatians, 1 will more 
fully exemplify the present state of criticism :—Dr.. Davidson (In- 
trod. to the N. T., vol. ii. p. 292) states that there are eight distinct 
opinions as to the date of this Epistle. According to him, 1) Wein- 
gart and Beza place the date before Acts xiv. 28. 2) Mack night 

before Acts xv. 30. 3) Michaelis and Townsend during the second 

missionary journey, Acts xvii. 1. 4) Drusius, L’Enfant, Beausobre, 

Lardner, Benson, Barrington, Tomline, and others, during the Apos¬ 
tle’s residence at Corinth, for eighteen months. Acts xviii. 11. 
5) “Capellus, Witsius, Wall, Rosenmuller, Bertholdt, Eichhom, 
Hanlein, Ruckert, Hug, Feilmoser, Schott, De Wette, Olshausen, 
Usteri, Winer, Neander, Burton, Greswell, Anger, Guericke, Meyer, 
Wieseler, &c., date it from Ephesus, when Paul was there a second 
time, and stayed nearly three years (Acts xix. 1).” 6) “Grotius, 
Fabricius, Pearson, and Stein date it from Corinth, during Paul’s 
second visit to the city (Acts xx. 2, 3).” 7) Mill thinks that it was 

written from Troas, Acts xx. 6. 8) “ Theodoret dates it from Rome 

agreeably to the subscription. So, also, Flacius, Sixtus of Siene, 
Baronius, Bullinger, Hunnius, Lightfoot, Calov, Hammond.” “ Mar- 
cion held that it was the first of Paul’s Epistles. So too in modem 

1 Dr. Tregelles writes“ There is great diversity of opinion among learned 
men concerning the date of the Epistle to the Galatians. Weingart supposes it 

to have been written so early as the year 48.Theodoret, who is followed 

by Dr. Lightfoot and some others, imagines that it was one of those Epistles which 
S. Paul wrote from Rome during his first confinement; but this opinion is contra¬ 
dicted by the Apostle’s silence concerning his bonds, which he has often men¬ 
tioned in the letters that are known to have been written at that time.”— Loc. cit. t 
p. 530. I quote this passage as giving a favourable example of the arguments on 
which critics rely when advancing statements as to the dates of the Epistles. 
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times Michaelis, Baumgarten, Zachariae, Schmidt, Mynster, Niemeyer, 

Kopp, Keii, Bottger, and Ulrich.”.“ It is not very certain 

whether any except Koehler and Schrader have pronounced it the last 
of all Paul's Epistles.” 

Be this as it may, the general opinion appears to be that the Epis¬ 
tles to the Thessalonians were those first written. Admitting this to 
be a settled point, we are there clearly told by S. Paul that the 
theory as to his less perfect knowledge at this early period of his 
career was certainly not held by himself. He writes (I quote accord¬ 
ing to Dean Alford's translation): 44 For this cause, we also thank 
God without ceasing, because when ye received the word which you 
heard from us, coming from God, ye received it being not the word 
of men, but as it is in reality the word of God-”— i Thess. ii. 13. 
Cf. supra , pp. 242, 308.) 

The theory just considered is thus more fully stated by Mr. Jowett: 
44 It would be hard indeed to suppose that S. Paul, when he wrote 
the Epistle to the Thessalonians, could have felt and thought exactly 
as the same S. Paul in writing the Epistles to the Romans or the 

Galatians.We should naturally argue that the same Apostle 

.... who constantly received visions and revelations of the Lord, 
who spake with tongues more than they all, could hardly have re¬ 
mained stationary in his view of Christian truth. 1 .... That some 
such change did take place in the Apostle himself is not a mere a 
priori theory based upon the common nature of the human mind. 
.It is implied further in a passage of the Apostle’s own writ¬ 
ings : 4 Yea, and if I have known Christ according to the flesh, hence¬ 
forth I will know him no more,’ 2 Cor. v. 1 6. It is impossible to 
suppose that in this passage the Apostle is speaking of the time be¬ 
fore his conversion .”—The Epp . of S. Taut, Introd., vol. i. pp. 6, 7. 
The clear and simple explanation given by Olshausen removes all 
difficulty from this passage, and overturns at once the strange theory 
built upon it by Mr. JowettThe Apostle had just remarked that 
because Christ had died on behalf of all, therefore all were dead, 
44 And he died for all, in order that they who live might no longer 


1 It is instructive to notice that we have here an error with which the earliest 
of the Fathers were called upon to deal: “ Nec enim fas est dicerc, quoniam ante 
prsedicaverunt, quam perfectam haberent agnitionem, sicut quidam audent dicere, 
gloriantes, emendatores se esse Apostolorum.”—S. I rente us, Contr. liar.) lib. iii. 
c. i. p. 174. 
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live to themselves, but to Him that died and rose again for them,” 
vv. 14, 15. On this principle, he regards all believers as dead with 
Christ in “ the old man —he sees in them only “ the new creature.” 
The term otdtva (ver. 16) is not to be taken absolutely, it is explained 
by ip Xpi<rr$ (ver. 17). The /card (r&pica (ver. 16) corresponds to the 
dpxata (ver. 17), just as Kern'd is to be completed by icard Tlvevfta. 
Hence, the words relied on by Mr. Jowett merely imply: “So that 
from this time I know no one according to the flesh—Dot even Christ 
Himself, to Whom one might imagine so general a statement could 
not be applicable—i e. Christ's life /card adpxa was merged, at the 
Resurrection, in His life *ard nveC/xa; and in this alone, S. Paul 
means to say, does he know Christ:—he now knows Christ only as 
the Glorified One (“Bibl. Commentar.,” B. iii. s. 826.) Cf. the ex¬ 
cellent remarks, in Cramer's “ Catena ” (in toe,), of the old Greek 
Commentator who refers to Clemens Alex. 


APPENDIX M. 

“spiritual gifts/* i cor. xii.-xiv. 

(Lecture V.— Page 245.) 

In the following remarks it is not by any means intended to enter 
upon a minute inquiry into the nature of those Spiritual Gifts, or 
Charismata, so often referred to in the New Testament, and especially 
in 1 Cor. xii.and xiv. My object here is merely to illustrate the fact 
that there are such “ diversities of gifts,”—even of the extraordinary 
gifts of the Holy Ghost,—a fact which fully confirms, a fortiori , the 
conclusion that there also exists an absolute difference in kind be¬ 
tween the Inspiration of Scripture, and that ordinary operation of 
the Holy Spirit on the hearts of all Christians to which the name 
Inspiration has likewise been assigned. (See supra , pp. 236, 246.) 

In the Apostolic age two contrary tendencies exhibited themselves, 
which were afterwards developed in the Gnostic 1 and Montanist 
systems. The former resulted from that effort of the mind of the 

1 Cf. dpTiOitrcis Tift ipevdwvtifiov yvtfoews .—1 Tim. vi 2 a 
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ancient world, in its yearnings after knowledge and dissatisfaction 
with the present, to appropriate the treasure which the Gospel prof¬ 
fered to mankind 1 * 3 * it consequently aimed at incorporating into 
Christianity the existing elements of mental culture. The tendency 
of the latter system, on the other hand, was to repel and abjure what 
was natural:—its aim therefore was to retain for ever in the Church, 
in their primitive energy, all the elements of the Supernatural . The 
germs of this latter extreme are prominent in that abuse of Spiritual 
Gifts against which S. Paul directs his warning in the chapters under 
consideration. Everything connected with the operation of these 
Spiritual Gifts is now involved in the darkest obscurity. S. Chrysos¬ 
tom, who lived so many centuries nearer the Apostolic age than we 
do, confesses his ignorance on the subject. His exposition of i Cor. 
xil opens with the remark :—“ This entire passage is exceedingly 
obscure : an obscurity which is caused as well by our ignorance of 
the facts, as by the circumstance that what then took place happens 
no longer.** He proceeds, however, to point out, with great acute¬ 
ness, some particulars which may guide us in applying the Apostle’s 
words. The abuse of Spiritual Gifts arose, he suggests, not only from 
a spirit of envious rivalry among those who possessed the different 
Charismata,—an abuse not peculiar to the Corinthians, as we learn 
from Rom. xii. 6,—but also from the fact that the system of heathen 
divination prevailed extensively in Corinth, with which the converts 
to Christianity had been tempted to compare the Gifts of the Spirit 
of God. Hence, 8 the Apostle commences (xii. i) : “ Concerning 
the endowments imparted by the Spirit ( tQ>v ibevnaTiKQv) I would 
not have you ignorant. Ye know that ye were Gentiles carried away 
unto these dumb idols. Wherefore I give you to understand,” &c. 
The Apostle, adds S. Chrysostom, does not broadly state his purpose, 
because he wrote to persons who clearly understood his allusions: 
and to this absence of detail, throughout, the obscurity of the passage 
is chiefly owing. 

The nature of a “ Spiritual Gift” (x&pur/Ma), in general, has been 
well defined by Neander to be that prominent endowment (Tuchtig- 
keit) of an individual in which the power and working of the Holy 


1 Sec Neander, “ Anti*Gnosticus,” Einleit. 

* “ In Epist. i. ad. Cor. Homil. xxix.,” t. x. p. 257. 

3 Aid Kal apx6ficvoi, tt pQrrov t 6 ytaov fiavrelas Kal rpotprjrclat rlOrpi .— 

Loc . r//., p. 258, 
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Ghost Who animates him manifest themselves :—the 4 *uf 4 pwni 
roO n vrinaros (i Cor. xii. 7) peculiar to each/’ 1 The comparison of 
the members of the human body, of which the Apostle avails him¬ 
self (1 Cor. xii. 12-27), points out, moreover, that there was no capri¬ 
cious or arbitrary distribution of these qualifications, but a “ regulated 
development of the New Creation in a sanctified natural order.” In 
ch. xii. 4-6, before proceeding to enumerate the distinct Charismata, 
S. Paul guards himself against any possible misconception by ex¬ 
pressly laying down that, distinct and diverse though the Gifts may 
be, their source is still the same (see supra, p. 245, note),—viz. the 
Godhead itself; to each Person of Which each particular Charisma 
can be referred, under whatever external form it may have appeared 
to the observer.* This being premised, he proceeds (vv. 8-10) to 
give a definite enumeration of nine distinct Gifts which he classifies 
under three heads (these, however, by no means correspond to the 
three &cupt<rtii of w. 4-6; since there, each member comprehends, as 
has been said, all the Gifts):—the distinction being marked (1) ver. 
8, by (f iUp\ (2) ver. 9 by 4t4w 54 ; (3) ver. 10, again by irtpy 54. 
The change from dXXy to Mpv, whereby each new category is intro¬ 
duced, places this beyond doubt. Meyer (in loc.) clearly exhibits 
this classification:— 

I. Gifts which are to be referred to the intellectual powers :—(1) 
\6yoi ffcxplai, (2) \5yos yvuxrctos. 

II. Gifts of which the condition is the zealous exhibition of Faith :— 
(1) xUrns itself. (2) The efficiency of this Faith in acts , viz., a. 
idfiara , b . Sw&fieis. (3) The efficiency of this Faith in words, viz., 


1 “ Geschichte der Pflanzung der Christl. Kirche,” 4te. Aufl., B. i. s. 233. 
Bishop Ellicott, on Eph. iv. 7, observes, that xdpes is not simply equivalent to 
X&purtta, but has somewhat of a transitive force, and denotes the energizing grace 
which manifests itself in the peculiar gift, or charism: cf. Rom. xii. 6.” 

* On ver. 4, 11 Now there are diversities of Gifts, but the same Spirit,” 
S. Chrysostom writes:—“ And first he attends on him that had the lesser Gift, 
and was grieved on this account. ‘ For wherefore,’ saith he, ‘art thou dejected? 
because thou hast not received as much as another ?*.... Wherefore he added, 
‘ but the same Spirit’ So that even if there be a di Here nee in the Gift, yet is 
there no difference in the Giver. For from the same Fountain ye are drawing, 
both thou and he. . . . Seest thou (vv. 5,6), that he implies ‘ there being no differ¬ 
ence in the Gifts of the Father, and the Son, and the Iloly Ghost * ? . . . For that 
which the Spirit bestows, this he saith that God also works; this, that the Son 
likewise ordains and grants.”— Loc. cit ., p. 261. (Oxf. transl., p. 401.) 
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vpofarcta. (4) Its efficiency in power of discernment, viz., Siaxpuru 

TVetiflCLTUJV, 

III. Gifts of Tongues :—(1) speaking with tongues ; (2) interpre¬ 
tation of tongues. 

This enumeration is preceded by the emphatic statement of the 
principle that “ the manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man 
to profit withal" —ver. 7 : a statement which enables us to turn to 
ch. xiv., in which S. Paul discusses the violation of this principle. 1 

Let us consider, for a moment, the manner in which one of the 
Gifts, the Gift of Tongues, had been abused. An instance of this 
is given in ch. xiv. 14, a verse which Dean Alford well explains :— 

“ T* m>. /4ov, * my (own) spirit,* taking himself as an example, as 
above, ver. 6 : a use of the word familiar to our Apostle, and here 
necessary on account of 6 povs /*ou following. * When I pray in a 
tongue my higher being, my spirit , filled with the Holy Ghost, is 
inflamed with holy desires, and rapt in prayer: but my intellectual 
part, having no matter before it on which its power can be exercised, 
bears no fruit to the edification of others.”* The Gift of Tongues had 
a two-fold object:—the edification of the individual who possessed 
the gift (ver. 4); and to serve “ for a sign to them that believe not” 
(ver. 22). In the case described by the Apostle, neither end was 
attained: the speaker’s “understanding was unfruitful” (ver. 14); 
and the Church was not edified (cf. ver. 5) : “ If, therefore, there 

1 The possibility of such abuse of Spiritual Gifts is declared by S. Paul himself, 
where he tells us that “ the spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets.”— 
xiv. 32 . “ Consider,” observes Bishop Butler, “ a person endued with any of these 
Gifts; for instance, that of tongues: it is to be supposed that he had the same 
power over this miraculous Gift as he would have had over it had it been the effect 
of habit, of study, and use, as it ordinarily is *, or the same power over it as he 
had over any other natural endowment.”— Analogy , Part II. ch. iii. 

* Meyer correctly observes that, as this passage proves, wpeu/ia in ver. 2 “ is not 
to be understood of the objective Holy Spirit, but of the higher spiritual being of 
man (opposed to the vovy) [cf., supra , Appendix G, p. 540, note *] ; which, how¬ 
ever, in those who are inspired is filled by the Holy Spirit (Rom.viii. 16) : and thus 
irvevfjLaTL \a\e~ip (ver. 2), means—“ to speak by means of the activity of the higher 
consciousness raised above all concerns of life (fiberweltlichen) without the inter¬ 
vention of reflection.” What is uttered, therefore, is termed /iixrHjpta ,—that is, 
its sense is hidden from the hearers. On the other hand, Olshausen (in loc. t 
s. 713) and Beck (“ Prop&d. Entwickl.,” s. 232) consider that the state of ecstasy, 
proceeding from the impulse of the Holy Spirit (cf. 2 Cor. xii. 2 ; Acts xxil 17); 
is intended :—Trved/ut /sou (writes Olshausen on ver. 14) = rb IIv. 0eoO i/tol; 
and these writers compare XaXef fivor^pia with ipprjra /ty/iara.—2 Cor. xii. 4. 
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come in those that are unlearned (tttwrac—* plain believers/ that is, 
not endowed with the Gift of Tongues, see ver. 16), or unbelievers, 
will they not say that ye are mad ?”—ver. 23. As at Pentecost the 
charge of drunkenness had been brought, so the yXweai must sound 
to hearers now, as an unmeaning jargon. It is only when the Gifts 
of Class 1. (viz., “ the word of wisdom,” and “ the word of know¬ 
ledge”—ch. xii. 8) are possessed that any communication of religious 
truth can take place. 

The Apostle, in short, teaches that general edification could only 
be obtained when several of the single gifts co-operated— either by 
their combination in the same person 1 (vv. 5, 13) ; or when the Gift 
possessed by one person completed those possessed by others, as we 
learn from ver. 26, &c. Finally, the principle according to which all 
Spiritual Gifts should be employed is defined in the words: “ God is 
not the author of confusion, but of peace 99 (ver. 33); and on it is 
founded the general regulation : “ Let all things be done unto edify¬ 
ing” (ver. 26), which S. Paul, in the verses that follow, applies to the 
case before him. 8 

1 “ Let him that speaketh in an unknown tongue pray that he may interpret” 
(ver. 13), that is, pray for the Gift of interpretation,— tva diepfirjvt&g. Meyer, on 
the other hand, appealing to the connection of TTfxxreiJXwOcu (ver. 14), by ydp, to 
Trpoff€vxt(r 0 (t> in ver. 13, translates, “ Let him pray with the view afterwards to 
expound what he had spoken with the tongue”— “For if I pray with a tongue, my 
spirit prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful ” (ver. 14). Dean Alford thus 
explains ver. 15: “I will pray with the (my) spirit; I will pray also with my 
mind ” (i.e. will interpret my prayer for the benefit of myself and the Church), &c. 
This resolution or expression of self-obligation evidently leads to the inference by 
and by clearly expressed, ver. 28, that if he could not pray rip vot, he would keep 
silence. ^a\w] hence we gather that the two departments in which the Gift of 
Tongues was exercised were prayer and praise . On the day of Pentecost it was 
confined to the latter of these.” (Observe that Tischendorf here omits ydp ; and 
also reads simply irip<p i in xii. 9, 10.) 

* Dean Alford explains this application :—“ Ver. 26, ] most probably a 

hymn of praise, to sing in the power of the Spirit, as did Miriam, Deborah, 
Simeon, &c., see ver. 15. an * exposition of doctrine * or moral teaching: 

belonging to the Gift of prophecy , as indeed do also ipaXfi. and dxoKaXv\f/LPj the 
latter being something revealed to him to be prophetically uttered.” The general 
rule, ver. 26, “ Let all things be done unto edifying ” is applied to the several 
gifts,—in vv. 27, 28, to the speaking with tongues . -jMeyer explains ver. 27 : — 
** Kurd Mo] &c., sc. Xa Xdrwaav (as w. 11, 16): ‘Let him know that in any 
assembly two, or at the most three, are to appear speaking with tongues :*—xai 
dva pdpoi] ‘ and this, too, in succession, one after the other, rot several at once : 
— kclI cts diepp.] * and let one (not several) state the exposition :* ' unus aliquis, 
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In the case of the Apostles this end was attained in the highest 
degree. All possibility of abuse was precluded by the union , in their 
persons , of the several Charismata . In their inward life personal con¬ 
sciousness (vofo), and spiritual activity (irrev/ui), co-operated. S. Paul, 
who says that he spoke with tongues more than all the others (ver. 
18), had already stated, 44 1 will pray with the (my) spirit; and I will 
pray with the (my) understanding also” (ver. 15). In the Apostles 
their spontaneous feelings, and their reception of the several Spiritual 
Gifts, were harmoniously and mutually balanced. The full energy 
of the Spirit was infused into each element of their being, and was, 
therefore, apprehended with a clear consciousness. Consequently, 
when they acted as instruments of God for the edification of the 
universal Church, they were supplied with every needful qualifica¬ 
tion:—to adopt S. Paul's own conclusion (xiv. 18, 19), their under¬ 
standing (voOs) was enlightened so as to be in perfect accordance with 
the Spiritual influence. For the attainment of this end the following 
gradation in the conferring of Spiritual Gifts had been (as he points 
out in ver. 6) necessarily observed :— Revelations , or new communi¬ 
cations of Divine Truth (droKaXtyeis) had been conveyed to their 
minds; unclouded insight , and clear perception (yvQxm) had next been 
granted; the power of expounding (a-po^i/re/a) 1 had also been con- 

qui id donum habet ’ (Grotius); and it appears from ver. 13, that the speaker with a 
tongue might himself interpret. Ver. 28] ‘ but in case no interpreter is present, 
let the speaker with tongues keep silence ; in private devotion , let him speak to 
himself and to God.* ” J Vv. 29-33 give the regulations as to prophecy . |Meyer 
on ver. 29.—“ ‘Let the prophets speak two or three* (the drd pdpos, ver. 27, is 
rendered specially prominent, ver. 30), Kal ol AWot Sioucp.] ‘ and let the other pro¬ 
phets (i. e., who do not come to speak) judge * (i. e., whether what has been said pro¬ 
ceeds or not from the Divine Spirit). Thus we see that the Charisma of * discerning 
of Spirits * (with which even those who were not prophets might be endowed, 
xii. 10), was in certain cases combined with the Gift of prophecy Ver. 3a] 
“ ‘But if a Revelation shaU have been made to another (prophet) while sitting 
by, let the first (who was prophesying) hold his peace * (give place to the other: 
but clearly not as ejected by the second in any disorderly manner: probably, by 
being made aware of it, and ceasing his discourse), Vv. 31, 32.] He shows that 
the 6 wpOroi ovydru is no impossibility, but in their power to effect: ‘ For ye 
have the power, one by one, all to prophesy (i. e., you have power to bring about 
this result—you can be silent if you please), in order that all,* &c., ver. 32.] * And * 
(not, for: but a parallel assertion to the last, ‘Ye have power, &c., and*) the 
spirits of (the) prophets (i. e., their own spirits filled with the Holy Spirit) are 
subject to (the) prophets.’ ” (See supra t p. 572, note *.) 

1 Cf. S. Chrysostom's remark, quoted above, respecting the question which 
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ferred, and of expressing what others could only utter in an unknown 
tongue; to all which had been added the Gift of doctrinal application 
(StSaxI )- 1 (See Beck, loc . cit . 9 s. 234.) 

Hence we perceive that, while in those who received the Gifts of 
the Spirit in and for themselves , the separate Gifts, “ the Spirit divid¬ 
ing to every man severally as He will” (xii. 11), appeared singly, or 
two or more combined (xii. 8-10),—nevertheless, in order to secure 
that such Charismata should be productive, in any degree, , for general 
edification, several of them must have co-operated. Taken singly , 
they were not designed to propagate the Gospel; but, under due 
restrictions, to adorn it before the world, and to support individual 
members of the Church during her early struggles. Such was the 
case of the Tyrian prophets (Acts xxl 4), who had not “ the word 
of knowledge ” (cf. what has been said on this subject, supra , p. 30); 
or of S. Philip, who had “ the Gift of healing ” (Acts viii. 6), but who 
could not confer the Holy Ghost by the “ laying on of hands ” (vv. 
14, 15); or* again, of the other inferior teachers, “Judas and Silas, 
who, being prophets also themselves, exhorted the brethren with 
many words and confirmed them” (Acts xv. 32). With respect to 
this last Gift, special care was requisite—so much so that the distinct 
Charisma of “ discerning of spirits ” was added, for the purpose of 
checking any abuse. Thus, S. Paul wrote to the Thessalonians: 
“ Quench not the Spirit: despise not prophesying: prove all things 
— t 6 lvt(x Si SoKiii&{€T€.” (i Thess. v. 19-21); words which, as the 
context shows, can only refer to the Si&xpiais Tvevfsdrw of 1 Cor. 
xii. 10, to which S. John also alludes : “ Beloved, believe not every 
spirit; but try (Soki/hI{ct€) the spirits (whether they are of God; be¬ 
cause many false prophets are gone out into the world”—1 S. John 
iv. 1. “It was only in the Apostles ,” writes Olshausen on 1 Cor. 
xiv. 29, “ that the power of the Spirit revealed itself with an energy 
so mighty, and of so many aspects, that all error was removed. In 
their case alone one Gift immediately completed another , so that their 
expressions were subjected to no further Sidtcpuns .”— Commentary 

S. Paul here discusses, with what we know of the nature of heathen divination 
(see supra , p. 78, and p. 206, note *); and we can feel little doubt as to the sense 
in which the Corinthians must have understood the word trpwfnjrela ;—to the 
miod of the Gentile world the was no more than the interpreter of the 

inspired /* 4 rr<f. 

1 See supra , p. 212, on the relation between Revelation and Prophecy, know¬ 
ledge and teaching. 
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B. iil s. 728 ;—cf. the words of S. Chrysostom quoted supra , p. 245, 
note. 

It follows from the foregoing remarks as an additional and no less 
important result, that, notwithstanding the preservation of the 
human element in the composition of the different portions of Scrip¬ 
ture, ample provision was made for securing to the sacred writers 
perfect freedom from error of every kind. This was effected by 
means of the principle that the distinct Charismata co-operated, 
whenever the general edification of the Church required. 1 

1 I am here compelled to express my dissent from a statement of Dean Stanley. 
Having said, on 1 Cor. xii. 1,—“ Every believer, male or female, old or young, 
free or slave, found himself instinct with this new life, varying in degree, and ac¬ 
cording to the strength of his natural mind and character, but stiU sufficiently 
powerful to be a constant witness to him of the reality of the new faith, which it 
had accompanied.”—Dean Stanley adds :—“ It resembled in some degree the 
inspiration of the Jewish judges, Psalmists , and Prophets ; it may be illustrated by 
the ecstasies and visions of prophets and dreamers in all religions; but, in its 
energy and universality, it was peculiar to the Christian society of the Apostolical 
age.”— S. Paul , Epp . to the Cor. } vol. i. p. 253. Now, although the Spiritual 
impulse which actuated “ the Jewish Judges ” (see supra , p. 162, notes) may be 
“illustrated” by, or even, we may allow, “have resembled ” such exhibitions of 
Spiritual gifts—I can neither on the one hand, admit that the Inspiration of “ the 
Jewish Psalmists and Prophets ” in any true sense of the word “ resembled *’ such 
partial manifestations of the Spirit’s power; nor can I, on the other hand, regard 
the hallucinations of fanatics “ in aU religions ” (e.g., those adduced by Dean 
Stanley, p. 304,—the “ Prophets of Cevennes,” or “ the followers of Mr. Irving”) 
as supplying any adequate “ illustration ” of the real working of the Holy Ghost. 
I must object still more strongly to another statement of Dean Stanley :—“The 
nearest written example of this gift [of Tongues] is that exhibited in the abrupt 
style and the strange visions of the Apocalypse, of which the author describes 
himself almost in the words of S. Paul, as being * in the Spirit on the Lord’s Day,* 
and ‘ hearing a voice as of a trumpet,’ and * seeing a door open in heaven,* and 
* a throne set in heaven,* and seeing * the New Jerusalem,* * the river of life,* and 
1 the tree of life.* **— Loc . cit., p. 296. 

In reply to both statements I refer to the remarks which I have already offered 
on the nature of the Inspiration of Scripture. 
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2 TIM. III. l6. 

(Lecture VI.— Page 267.) 

Bishop Ellicott*s note on 2 Tim. iii. 16 :— 

“ * Every Scripture inspired by God is also useful,* &c ; so Origen 1 
expressly, Horn . xx. Jos., Syr. (both, however, omit cal), Hammond 
and the Vv. of Tynd. and Cranmer. In this important and much 
contested passage we must notice briefly (a) the construction, (b) the 
force and meaning of the separate words. It may be first remarked 
that the reading is not perfectly certain; cal is omitted in some Vv. 
(Vulg., Copt., Syr., Arr.) and Ff., but it seems highly probable that 
this is due rather to non-observance of the true ascensive force of 
the particle than to any real absence in the original MSS. With re¬ 
gard then to (a) construction , it is very difficult to decide whether (a) 
$€bwv. is a part of the predicate, teal being the simple copula (Auth. 
Ver., aL) ; or whether (p) it is a part of the subject, teal being ascen¬ 
sive, and i<rrt being supplied after (as Syr., Philox, Ital., al.). 

Lexicography and grammar contribute but little towards a decision : 
for, on the one hand, as ypa<M here appy. does mean Scripture (see 
below), the connexion by means of kcU copulativum is at first sight, 
both simple and perspicuous (see Middleton, in loc.) ; on the other 
hand, the epithet, thus associated with was and an anarthrous subst., 
is in a position perfectly usual and regular (e.g., 2 Cor. ix. 8 ; Eph. 
L 3; 1 Thess. v. 22 ; 1 Tim. v. 10 ; 2 Tim. ii. 21; iii. 17 ; iv. 18 ; 
Tit. i. 16; iii. 1 ; comp. iii. 2 ; al.), and in that appy. always as¬ 
signed to it by S. Paul: contrast James iii. 16; 1 Pet. ii. 13, where 
the change of position is appy. to mark the emphasis, see Winer Gr. 
§ 35, 4, p. 275. We are thus remanded* wholly to the context: and 

1 Origen’s words here referred to are os follows :— pi} iKKOKupcv ofV dKouoyret 
ypatpuv, As ov voov/iev, dXXA yevrfO^rta iyu* card tcIctiv ijfudv, f)v teal 
vuTTifafuv, Urt Tcura ypcupdi debrvfvaTot o&ra, u^>At/x6y l<m * rb ydp iv tQv 
30o $ct 9 % Tapa&d-aadai ixl ro&ruv tup ypatpuv, f) 6rt ovk dal debirpevaroi, irel 
oO k tlalv &$4\ipoi, ut inroXcLfipdvoi 3v 6 Anaroi, f) tit Ttarbs rapabi^aadai, 6ri 
iwtl daur AfiXifioi, Oebirpevcrol tlaip.—In Jtsum Nave, Horn, xx., t. ii. p. 
443 - 

P P 
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here when we observe (i), on the negative side, the absence of every¬ 
thing in the preceding verses calculated to evoke such a statement, 
— the Beoirrtwrria of Scripture had not been denied even by implica¬ 
tion, comp. Huther ; (2) that if koI be copulative, , it would seem to 
associate two predications, one relating to the essential character of 
Scripture, the other to its practical applicabilities, which appear 
scarcely homogeneous ; and (3), on the positive side, that the terms of 
ver. 16 seem in studied and illustrative parallelism to those in ver. 15, 
ypatf being more specific than yp&ppaTa, Bed*?, than Up6s (see Tittm. 
Synon . i., p. 26), and teal t b<fd\. *. r. A., showing the special objects of 
the more general r<3t bw. <re aotplacu, and with koI ascensive detailing, 
what cofUrai might have been thought to fail to convey, the various 
practical applications of Scripture. When (4) we add that Chrysost. 1 
—whose assertion xSaa ot>v ij roiaOrri Bed**, (see below) would really 
be pointless if the declaration in the text were explicit ', and not, as it 
is, implicit — Theodoret (ixtib)) k. t. X., jeal Tty avrQp CxfdXciar bifidacd), 
and certainly the great majority of Vv., viz., Syr. (both), Ital., Vulg., 
Goth., Arab., Copt.; appy. AEth., and Slav. (??), all adopt construc¬ 
tion (P), we have an amount of external evidence, which coupled 
with the internal evidence, it seems impossible to resist. We decide, 
therefore, not without some confidence in favour of (p ); so Huth., 
Wiesing., but not De Wette. We now notice (&) some individual 

expressions.--To<ra ypatyfi] * every Scripture * not * tota Scripture/ 

Beza, Auth. Ver.,—a needless departure from the regular rules of 
grammar. Hoffman and others still defend this inexact translation, 
adducing Eph. ii. 11 ; but it may be observed that in Eph. /. c. there 
are strong reasons for a deviation from the correct transl. which do 
not apply to the present case ; see notes in loc .* Here *Sura yp. im¬ 
plies every individual ypa<f>ti of those previously alluded to in the 

1 See supra , p. 265, note *. 

* “ ircura olKodoptj] ‘ all the building.* There is here considerable difficulty, as 
grammar and exegesis are at issue. External authority is distinctly in favour of 
the omission of rj f the grammatical translation of which would be 1 every build¬ 
ing :* this, however, is totally irreconcilable with the context, for nothing can be 
more clear than that S. Paul is speaking of a single building. Nor can it be ex¬ 
plained away, for rcura oixod. can never mean ‘ every part of the building* (Chrys.), 
nor olxoS. (per se) 1 a Church’ (Mey.). We seem, therefore, compelled either to 
adopt the Rec. t and insert ij with A, C, Chrysost. (text), Theoph., or (which is 
perhaps safest) to admit the usage of later Greek, although no distinct instance 
occurs in the N. T., and to translate raaa * tota comp, xcura ItmtoXi}, Ignat, 
Eph. § 12, and Pearson, Vind. Ignat . ii. 10. 1.” 
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term Upd yp, ; Toura, Tola; Tcpl 1 }s etrov, <prjal, ircura Upd . rciaa otiv 

1 i rotcuJny OtbTvtwrrot —Chrys., see (thus far) Middleton, Greek Art • 
p. 392, ed. Rose, comp, also Winer, Gr . § 17, 10, 6, p. 131 .—ypattf 
has by some interpreters been translated * writing ;* so appy. the 
ru'c* noticed by Theoph., and, perhaps, Theodoret, r$ Stopiapf 
Xprjodpevot dW/c/Mve rd rrjs dvBpiarUrjs ao<pias cvyypdppara. This, however, 
owing to the perpetual meaning of 7in the N. T., seems very 
doubtful. It may be observed, indeed, that with the exception of 
this and four other passages (John xix. 37 ; Rom. i. 2; xvi. 26 ; 
2 Pet. i. 20) ypa<ph or ypa<pal always has the Article, so that its 
absence might warrant the translation. As, however, in John xix. 
37, ypa<M clearly involves its technical meaning, ‘another passage of 
Scripture' and as the context requires the same in 2 Pet. /. c ., so 
here and in Rom. //. cc. there is no reason to depart from the current 
qualitative interpretation, especially as the associated epithets, and 
here, moreover, the preceding Upd ypdpp *, show that that special 
meaning was indisputably intended by the inspired writer.” 

Dr. Donaldson writes:—“ It appears to us really surprising that 
any one calling himself a scholar should for a moment hesitate to 
recognize that Bcbryevoros here is an epithet and not a predicate. 
First of all, it is the obvious intention of the writer to say of the 
ypdpfxara which he has already called Upd, that they are dwdpwa <To<plaou, 
Or ib^iXipa Tpds didaffKaXlay k. r. X., not that they are Bebrvtwrra. Again, 
there is no example to prove that 7 patf, without an article or epithet, 
denotes the sacred writings of the Jews or any special work. When 
the Scripture, as such, is designated, we have i) ypatf^ al ypa<pal, or 
some collocation (V&ra Tfxxfnrrela 7 pa<fnjs 2 Pet. i. 20), or epithet 
(iv ypaipah dylcus, Rom. i. 2, 7 pa<pQr Tpoifarucwv, xvi. 26), which 

serves the purpose of definition. The same is the result of the 
addition of such epithets as irtpa (John xix. 37), and al XoitclI 
(2 Pet. iii. 16). Again, the parallel construction in the first Epistle 
(r Tim. iv. 4) shows that BedTuevaros , is here also the limitation of a 
general phrase; for in tom Krlapa Bcov koX 6 v the genitive 0 eoO, corre¬ 
sponding to the adjective Bc 6 Tvev<rToi } determines the universal to* 
rrUrpui, and naX6v the predicate is appended like w<p4Xiftos without a 
copula. Again, the Greek idiom shows that koX is placed between 
the limiting epithet and the main predicate to imply the apodosis of 
a condition included in the former. The Apostle says to Timothy, 

4 you know from a child the Upd ypdp.pa.TOj which are able to make 
you wiseand adds : 4 every writing, if it be Upbs or tfeWwrrot must 

p p 2 
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be also profitable for instruction/ &c. Just in the same way, Aristotle 
says (Eth. Nic ., i. io, § io) : tolttwv 5* airrQr al Tifuihrarat, teal fiotnfuirrartu, 
* of these very virtues the most valuable are also the most permanent.’ 
Lastly, the Fathers were not unable to see the true construction. 
For although Clemens Alexandrinus ( Cohort . ad Gentes y \x. p. 71, 
Potter) rather inverts the sentence, he implies that Mryevaros is an 
epithet, when he says : rAt ypa<f>bs dicoXoOBut* 6 aMs drbffroXot deorveu- 
(Trout jcaXe? Sx/teXl/xovs ofoas. And others of the Fathers directly interpret 
it as we do. Origen (ii. p. 443, ed. Delarue) cites the passage thus : 
raff a ypa<f^) BcbrwevffTos cfa a SxpiXifibi l<m* Joannes Damascenus (Dc 
fide orthodoxa y lib. iv. s. 17, t. i. p. 282, ed. Le Quien, Paris, 1712) 

thus : rdffa toIpvp ypa<frt) BebrrtvffTot rdwruts koI uxpfXifiot, Stare jrdXXtoror 
Kcd fvxwpeXtffraTOP ipewdr rAt Belas ypa<f>dt. Ruffinus (ExpOS. in Symb. 
Apost ., p. 26, ap. Cyprian., ed. Amstel. 1691) thus : “ Omnis Scrip>- 
tura divinitus inspirata utilis est ad docendum .”—Christian Ortho - 
doxy , p. 172. 


APPENDIX O. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE SYNOPTICAL GOSPELS. 

(Lecture VII.— Page 330.) 

The following statement of the different theories which have been 
proposed for the purpose of accounting for the “origin” of the 
Gospels, unaccompanied as it is by any comment, will, perhaps, of 
itself justify the remarks in which I have adverted to this branch of 
criticism. I am far from insinuating that the several hypotheses are 
on a par in point of ingenuity, or of literary merit; but it can scarcely 
be asserted that any among them possesses much superiority over its 
fellows on the score of probability :— 

I. The hypothesis that the Evangelists made use of a common 
document, or common documents. 1 

1 See Marsh, Dissertation on the Origin and Composition of our three first 
Gospels,” in vol. iii. part 1, of his translation of Michaelis’s “ Introduction to the 
New Testament.” Also Ebrard, “ Wissenschaftliche Kritik der erang. Geschichte," 
s. 5 ff. 
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Without dwelling upon the various hints thrown out in the 
different works which have appeared between more recent times, and 
the days of Le Clerc who first suggested the idea of a common Greek 
source of the Synoptical Gospels ; or of Lessing who, in 1778, con¬ 
ceived the idea of a common Syriac or Chaldaic original,—it will be 
sufficient to start from the hypothesis of Eichhom, with whom the 
modern aspect of the question may be fairly said to have com¬ 
menced. 

Eichhorn at first assumed the existence of an “ Original Gospel” 
in the Aramaic dialect. A particular recension of this document 
(which he named A) was the basis of the Gospel of S. Matthew. To 
a second recension (B) S. Luke’s Gospel owes its origin. A third 
(C), arising from a comparison of A and B, was employed by S. Mark. 
In fine, S. Mark and S. Luke, in addition to these distinct sources, 
both made use of a fourth recension (D) with which S. Matthew had 
not been acquainted. 

According to this hypothesis, A, B, C, and D were written in 
Aramaic: it afforded, consequently, no explanation of the agreement 
of the Evangelists in single Greek expressions (e.g., irreptiyw rod UpoQ 
S. Matt iv. 5 ; S. Luke iv. 9 ;— inofoios, S. Matt. vL 11 ; S. Luke xi. 
3 ; &c.). To meet this difficulty, Bishop Marsh suggested another 
hypothesis 1 “ compared with which the former appears as an inno¬ 
cent child” (Ebrard). He assumed (1) an Aramaic original docu¬ 
ment N. (2) A translation of this into Greek, K. (3) This latter 
document with certain additions (N + A + a). (4) A variation of 

this (« + B + P). (5) A combination of Nos. (3) and (4) was 
the foundation of S. Mark’s Gospel (N-fA + B + a + /s). 
(6) No. (3), with other additions, was the foundation of S. Matthew's 
(N + A + r + a + 7). (7) No. (4), with other additions, was the 

foundation of S. Luke’s (K + B + r + p + 7). (8) An auxiliary 

1 “Let N denote all those parts of the XLII.general sections which are contained in 
all three Evangelists [see supra , p. 330]. Let a denote the additions made to N 
in the Gospels of S. Matthew and S. Mark, but not in that of S. Luke. p. The 
additions made to N in the Gospels of S. Mark and S. Luke, but not in that of 
S. Matthew. 7. The additions made to K in the Gospels of S. Matthew and 
S. Luke, but not in that of S. Mark. A. Whole Sections found in the Gospels of 
S. Matthew and S. Mark, but not in that of S. Luke. B. Whole Sections found 
in the Gospels of S. Mark and S. Luke, but not in that of S. Matthew. r. Whole 
Sections found in the Gospels of S. Matthew and S. Luke, but not in that of 
S. Mark.”—Marsh, Dissertation , p. 148. 
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document 2 was employed by S. Matthew and S. Luke. “ The 
genealogy, when simplified,” writes Ebrard, “ appears thus — 




K + m k + n 



K + m + r K + m+ n K + n + r 

S. Matthew. S. Mark. S. Luke. 


Where m- A 4 - a, n = B + ftr = r + 7 + 3. 


“ Since this hypothesis,” continues Ebrard, “ was evidently still far 
too simple , Eichhom devised a second 
i. An Aramaic document 

а. Its Greek translation (=«). 

3. = A. A recension of 1.— S. Matthew . 

4. = A Greek translation of 3, in which 2 was made use of ( = a!). 

5. = B. Another recension of 1.— S. Luke\ 

б. = C. A document resulting from A and B.— S. Mark . 

7. = D. A third recension of 1.— S. Matthew and S. Luke . 

8. = A translation of D, in which 2 was made use of (= 3 ). 

9. = E. An Aramaic Gospel of S. Matthew (A + D)* 

10. The Greek form of S. Matthew , arising from E, with an abridg¬ 
ment of 4 and 8. 

11. S’. Mark , arising from C; use having been made of 4 and 5. 

12. S. Luke, the result of B and 8. 

Simplified, the matter stands thus :— 

N a 

t -*-N 

A—a B 9 —D 


S. Mark. S. Luke. 

~ - - - —■ 

S. Matthew in Greek. 
S. Matthew in Hebrew. 


II. Such views having soon lost favour with critics, it was next at¬ 
tempted to explain the convergence of the Gospels by assuming that 
each Evangelist was acquainted with, and made use of, the Gospel or 
Gospels which had been written earlier than his own. The question, 
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however, at once arose, in what or (Ur did this take place ? and hence, 
from the very nature of the case, this hypothesis branched into six 
divisions, each of which has had its advocates (see p. 584, No. 2):— 


1. S. Matt., the first. 

2. S* Matt., ,, ,, 

3. S. Mark, „ „ 

4. S. Mark, „ „ 

5. S. Luke, „ „ 

6. S. Luke, „ „ 


S. Mark, the second. 

S. Luke, ,, „ 

S. Matt., „ „ 

S. Luke, ,, „ 

S. Matt., „ 

S. Mark, „ ,, 


S. Luke, the third. 1 
S. Mark, „ „ 

S. Luke, „ „ 

S. Matt., „ „ 

S. Mark, „ „ 

S. Matt., „ „ 


III. The third hypothesis, although suggested at an earlier period, 
owes its celebrity chiefly to the learned essay of Gieseler, so often 
quoted in the preceding pages,—“ Historisch-kritisher Versuch fiber 
die Entstehung und die frfihesten Schick sale der schriftlichen Evan- 
gelien,” Leipzig, 1818. In it Gieseler maintained that, for several 
years after our Lord’s death, the Apostles—at least the majority of 
them—lived together at Jerusalem. The events of their Master’s 
life, as well as His discourses, naturally formed a constant subject 
of their conversation; and thus, mutually aiding each other’s remi¬ 
niscences, facts and doctrines became fixed in their memory. Hence 
arose a permanent type of oral teachings diversified by the private 
recollection of the different Apostles: and from this traditional 
source the Gospels in process of time were reduced to their present 
written form. 1 

It is unnecessary to recount how later writers (e. g., Olshausen, 
“ Bibl. Comment.” B. i. Einleit., § 3) have combined this “ Tradition- 
theory ” with that of the successive use, by the Evangelists, of the 
earlier written Gospels. 

In addition to the preceding, the following theories have also been 
proposed:— 

I. “ isl.® Several of the Apostles, including Matthew, Peter , and 
John, committed to writing accounts of the transactions of our Lord 
and His Disciples in the language spoken by them, i. e., Syro-Chal- 


1 Townson and Hug advocate this aspect of the present hypothesis. 

* It has been often remarked that this theory of Gieseler, according to which 
the composition of the Gospels has been brought down to the latest possible period 
consistently with historical statements, has formed the point of transition to the 
mythical hypothesis of Strauss. 

* “ Dissertation on the Origin and Connexion of the Gospels,** by James Smith, 
Esq., of Jordan Hill, F.R.S., p. xxv. London : 1853. 
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daic or Aramaic, known in the New Testament and the works of the 
Fathers as Hebrew. 

“ 2nd. When the Apostles were driven by persecution from Judea, 
a history of the life of our Lord was drawn up from the original me¬ 
moirs, in Hebrew and in Greek, by the Apostle Matthew, for the use 
of the Jewish converts—the Greek being the same as the Gospel ac¬ 
cording to Matthew. 

“ 3rd. S. Luke drew up, for the use of Theophilus [but see, supra , 
Lecture vii. p. 328, note l ], a new life of our Lord, founded upon the 
authority of eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word,—including the 
Hebrew memoir of Peter, and the Greek Gospel of Matthew. 

“ 4th. After Peter's death, or departure from Rome (*£o 3 o*), S. 
Mark translated the memoir, written by Peter, into Greek. 

“ 5th. John, at a still later period, composed his Gospel from his 
own original memoirs, omitting much that was already narrated by the 
other Evangelists, for reasons assigned by himself (xxi. 25).” 1 

[II. “ Synopticon : an Exposition of the common matter of The 
Synoptic Gospels by W. G. Rushbrooke, M. L. ” (London, 1880- 
1881). This work is founded on Dr. Abbott’s Article “ Gospels 
contributed to the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica . The 
conclusion aimed at by Dr. Abbot is to prove to demonstration, by 
exhibiting the common matter of the Three Synoptists, “that 
S. Mark (at all events in many parts) contains the original document 
or tradition from which S. Matthew and S. Luke have borrowed.”] 

1 I cannot at all see in what sense Mr. A. Roberts (“ Discussions on the Gos¬ 
pels,” London, 1862), can regard the following “hypothesis” as “another contri¬ 
bution to the chaos of opinions that have already been collected on this subject ” 
(p. 437) : . . . “ My hypothesis is simply this The Lord Jesus Christ spoke in 
Greek [see supra , p. 338], and the Evangelists independently narrated His actions 
and reported His discourses ip the same language which He had Himself em¬ 
ployed. This theory I propose as adequate to account for all the phenomena 
presented by the first three Gospels, and thus, as marked out by its sufficiency no 
less than by its simplicity, from all those that have preceded it ” (p. 438). “ The 

only possible difficulty which I can imagine any one still to feel in connexion 
with the hypothesis which I have proposed, is how to account for those verbal 
coincidences which occur in the properly narrative portion of the three Evan¬ 
gelists ” (p. 447). 
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DID S. MATTHEW WRITE IN GREEK? 

(Lecture VIII.— Page 389.) 

“ If any statement of the ancients,” observes Thiersch, 1 “ can lay 
claim to our confidence as being primitive, universal, and never 
contested, it is this— that Matthew wrote his Gospel in the Hebrew 
language. On this point all writers, including those best informed, 
are agreed : but as to how the Greek copy, received in the universal 
Church, has come into existence, they leave us (to all appearance 
at least) strangely in the dark. In its place the Apocryphal Gospel 
of the Hebrews—that Proteus of criticism—lets itself be seen in 
enigmatically changing forms, and is by many of the Hebrew Chris¬ 
tians asserted to be the original document written by Matthew.” 

Such appears to be the natural result to which external evidence 
leads when we inquire as to the original form of our Gospel; and 
which, notwithstanding the ingenious efforts of Hug, 1 De Wette, and 
others, to prove that S. Matthew never wrote in Hebrew, is received 
by the most trustworthy critics as the only legitimate conclusion. 

The evidence may be briefly stated :—We learn from Eusebius 
(iiL 39), that S. Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis (circ. a.d. no,— 
’Ivdrrov fUv d/cowr-rip, UoXvicdprov di irdipos — S. Irenseus, lib. V. C. xxxiii. 
p. 333)i was the author of a work wherein several particulars were 
detailed respecting the contemporaries of the Evangelists, and the 
composition of the Gospels; and in which “ John the Presbyter 
was referred to as the chief authority. The statement of S. Papias 
commences thus,— Kat rodd * 6 Tparporcpot fXcye, and proceeds to de¬ 
scribe the origin of S. Mark’s Gospel. T aura ofo, adds Eusebius, 

larhfnrrax r£ liar/? T€pl rod MApcou* Ttpl & rov M arOaLov ravr tlpjjrai' 

144 Versuch der Herstell. d. hist. Standpuncts fur d. Kritik d. N. T. Schriften,” 
s. 185. 

* 44 Einleitung,” Th. ii. s. 14 ffi 

* 44 Halloixius ( 4 Vit. S. Papiae, p.661, Vitt. P. P. Oriental.’) qui aithunc Joannem 

nnum fuisse e lxx. discipulis.Nec amplius habeo, praeter 4 Constit. A post.' 

illud in lib. vii. c. 46, quod tradit constituisse Joannem Apostolum cognominem 
hunc suum Ephesi episcopum.”—Routh., ReL Sacr. , voi. i. p. 36. 
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Mardcuoy ptv otp 'E \ppat8i BiaXiimp rd Adyta ffvrrr&Zaro. jjpufytvet 8* adrdt «* 

«wardy [i^varo] Itcturroy. — (ap. Routh., M Rel. Sacrae,” VOl. i. p. 13). 
This passage, 1 which must be regarded as the keystone of the con¬ 
troversy, may be designated (A). 

S. Irenaeus writes :*—i P-ip to) Mardaiot ip rots 'Eppalou rjj IBlq. 
BiaXiicrtp clvtujp, koI y pa<pty iftpeyiccp EdayyeX/ou, rou Uirpov teal rou Uai/Xou 
ip *Pt bprj edayyeXt {opivuv, teal dtpLcXiotiprup Hfp iKicXiplap .— Cottf . Hctr., lib. 
hi. c. i., p. 174. 

There are many other vouchers for this fact. E. g., Origen (ap. 
Euseb., “ Hist. Eccl.,” lib. vi. c. 25, p. 290; cf. Origen’s “Comm, in 
Joann.,” t. iv. p. 132); Eusebius himself (“ Hist. Eccl.,” lib. iii. c. 24, 
p. 116); and S. Jerome in several places, of which the following must 
for the present suffice:—“ Matthaeus . . . primus in Judaea propter 
eos, qui ex Circumcisione crediderant, Evangelium Christi Hebraids 
Uteris verbisque composuit 8 : quod quis postea in Graecum transtulerit, 
non satis certum est.”— De Vir. Jl/ustr. c. iii., t ii. p. 819. This pas¬ 
sage I shall call (B). 

To the foregoing evidence must be added the strictly independent, 
and, therefore, from the nature of this controversy, most important 
testimony of S. Pantaenus (a. d. 181). Eusebius tells us that S. Pan- 
taenus preached the Gospel as far as India; and that he there 
found some persons acquainted with S. Matthew’s Gospel, to whom 
S. Bartholomew the Apostle had already preached, adroit re 'E/ 9 pai«r 

yp&fificurt t^p rou M arBalov tearaXet^ai y pa<pJjp’ fjp teal oufeodai e<y tBp BrjXoufMepop 
xp6pop. — Hist. Eccl., lib. v. c. 10, p. 223. 

1 Hug, who considers the testimony of S. Papias to be of no value, but who 
cannot reject that of John the Presbyter, admits that we must ascribe to John the 
statement of this passage as to S. Mark. He attempts to show, however, that 
we are not authorized to understand it as implying that S. Papias derived from 
the same source the information which it gives with reference to S. Matthew.— Loc . 
(it., s. 16. 

1 Hug endeavours to evade the force of these words by arguing that this state¬ 
ment is but a repetition of that of S. Papias, whom S. Irenaeus highly venerated 
[which, of itself, is surely some reason why the testimony of S. Papias should be 
regarded as of weight]; and, therefore, that it cannot be considered as independent 
evidence (s. 17). It is curious to notice, however, that, when subsequently quoting 
the words with which the passage in the text concludes , viz., pxrh. Bi tup rofrnae 
[seil. S. Paul and S. Peter] tt-08 op, M dpKos 6 padrjritt teal ipfirfpevHit Uirpou, 
k. r. X.,—Hug should write: “This witness (S. Iren«us), whose veracity has 
never been impeached, informs us as follows respecting Mark’s Gospel,” &c.— 
Loc. cit., § 16, s. 61. 

* S. Jerome founded upon this fact an important apologetic argument. Julian 
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I. The evidence, of which a sketch has thus been given, 1 must be 
held to establish the fact that S. Matthew originally wrote in Hebrew, 
or rather Syro-Chaldaic 1 ; on which the important question arises— 
Whence the Greek form of the Gospel which bears his name ? Now, 
while it must be admitted that Hug has altogether failed in shaking 
the evidence which has been adduced on this subject, he has, at the 
same time, urged with great force many considerations which prove 
that our Gospel of S. Matthew is itself an original work; and that 
S. Matthew was its author . As Townson has truly observed: 
“ There seems more reason for allowing two originals than for con- 


had urged, as an objection against Christianity, that “ quod de Israel scriptum est 
[Hos. xi. i, cf. S. Matt. ii. 15], Matthaus Evangelista ad Christum transtulit, ut 
simplicitati eorum qui de Gentibus crediderant, illuderet. ,, S. Jerome replies: 
“ Cui nos breviter respondebimus ; primum Matthseum Evangelium Hebrseis 
literis edidisse, quod non poterant legere nisi hi qui ex Hebrseis erant,” &c,— 
Comm, in Osee y t. vi. p. 123. 

1 A complete summary of the passages bearing on this subject will be found in 
Michaelis's “Introd. to the N. T. f ” Marsh’s ed., vol. iii. part i. p. 116, &c. See 
also the arguments of Dr. Tregelles, in Home’s Introd.,” 10th ed., vol. iv., p. 
416, &c. 

* Mr. A Roberts in the work cited supra y p. 584, maintains that S. Matthew 
never wrote in Hebrew, observing (1) that “ the internal ought, in point of order, to 
take precedence of the external evidence” (p. 312); and (2) “ that the maintainers 
of the Greek original are perfectly entitled, if they choose, to avail themselves of 
the testimony of Irenceus, Papias, and others, to the effect that S. Matthew did 
write a Gospel, although they reject the statements of these writers as to the lan¬ 
guage in which that Gospel was composed” (p. 367). The former of these prin¬ 
ciples I entirely repudiate. I maintain that its converse is the only foundation 
on which any criticism deserving of attention can rest As to the latter, I would 
remark that when two facts are equally attested, it does not seem quite legitimate 
to assert that we are at liberty to receive one of these facts as true, and to reject 
the other as false:—if we must reject the evidence given in the one case, it is hard 
to see how we can rely upon the evidence of the same witness given in the other. 
Mr. Roberts, indeed, does not seem to be acquainted with the recognized distinc¬ 
tion between testimony in support of opinions , which is always valueless; and 
testimony in support of facts, which is allowed to be a natural ground of assent. 
Thus, when one demurs to his statement that critics are “ perfectly entitled ” to 
reject, “ if they choose,” the testimony of S. Papias and S. Irenaeus to the fact of 
S. Matthew having written originally in Hebrew, while accepting their testimony 
as to the Greek Gospel,—Mr. Roberts considers it sufficient to reply: ‘‘This is 
much the same as if we should be told that, unless we acknowledge with Tacitus 
that Christianity is an exitiabilis superstition we can make no use of that historian’s 
statement, that our religion arose in Judaea in the reign of Tiberius, and that its 
author bore the name of Christ” (p. 367). 
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testing either.” The following arguments, in support of this opinion, 
may be assigned :— 

Olshausen has drawn attention to the fact that “while all the 
Fathers of the Church relate that Matthew has written in Hebrew, 
yet they universally make use of the Greek text as a genuine Aposto¬ 
lic composition, without remarking what relation the Hebrew Mat¬ 
thew bears to our Greek Gospel. For, that the earlier Ecclesiastical 
Teachers did not possess the Gospel of Matthew in any other form 
than we now have it , is quite made out” 1 A few illustrations of this 
important fact may be given*:— 

Origen, who, in the passage referred to above, had stated that 
“ Four Gospels only are admitted without controversy by the Church 
of God” (cf. supra , Lecture ii. p. 45, note), and had described 
S. Matthew’s as ypdfxp.aaiv 'E ppaXKolt ffvyrerayixtvoy —“ seems in his 
book * On Prayer,’ to suppose it published by him in Greek too: for, 

1 “Nachweis der Echtheit s&mmtl. Schriften des N. T." s. 35 . 

* Until TischendorPs discovery of the “Codex Sinaiticus” (“ Nov. Test. Sinaiti- 
cum, sive Nov. Test, cum Epist> Barnab® et Fragments Pastoris, ex Codice 
Sinaitico.”—See above, p. 486) the MSS. of the Epistle of S. Barnabas, all of them 
modern, were defective at the beginning ; the text of the first five chapters being 
gathered only through a very corrupt Latin version. Ch. iv. ended thus, the 
reference being to S. Matthew xx. 16 ; xxii. 14: “ Adtendamus ergo, ne forte, 
sicut scriptum est, multi vocati, pauci electi , inveniamur.” On this Dressel, (“ Patr. 
A post. Opp.,” ed. alt., Lipsi®, 1863) notes: “ Vocc. sicut scriptum est glossam 
olent;” and, to the same effect, Credner, “ Beitr.” I. 28. “ How great,” writes 

Tischendorf (see his letter to the Saxon Minister of Worship, Von Falkenstein, 
announcing the discovery of the “ Codex Sinaiticus,” published in the “ Leipziger 
Zeitung,” April 15, 1859), “ was my wonder when I found the whole of Barnabas 
in this MS., at the close of the Revelation” ! Critics can now no longer ascribe 
the quotation of our Gospel of S. Matthew as ypa<pfi (see supra , p. 262) to the 
gloss of the old Latin translator, for we read in the recovered Greek text (p. 136): 
rpocexufjicv firjrore ws yey parr at ttoXXol kXtjtoi 0X170 1 ckXcktoi eupedupcp. 
If the closeness of this quotation to our present text be not deemed sufficient to 
prove the originality of the Greek Gospel, it is, at least, a proof that the New 
Testament was quoted as Scripture in the first century. Cf. the following testi¬ 
mony from the second century: Clemens Al. quotes S. Matt. i. 17, with the words: 
kv rip xarA Mar 0 . WayyeXUp .— Strom, i. p. 409. S. Irenffius quotes verbalim 
S. Matt. i. I, and 18, as follows:—Martfatos rfy tear' fodpwror a food ybnrqaw 
KTjp&rrci, Xiywtr k. t. X. — Cont. Herr., lib. III. c. xi. p. 191 (cf. supra , p. 85, note *). 
So also Tertullian :—“ Ipse in primis Matthaus, fidelissimus Evangelii commenta¬ 
tor ... . ita exorsus est : 1 Liber genitur® Jesu Chrisli, Filii David, Filii Abra¬ 
ham.’ ”— De Carne Christie c. 22, p. 376. 
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in discoursing on the word 'Exiofoioy he considers it as a word formed 
by the Evangelist himself.” 1 

S. Cyril of Jerus., when arguing with the Jews in proof of the 
Resurrection, having observed that the Apostles were all Jews, asks :— 
AiA rl otir rots ’IovSaioit dTurrevre ; Nay, he adds, MarOalos, 6 ypdfas rd 
EuayyiXior, 'EftpatSi yXuxr<ry tovto (ypa\f/e.—Cattchesis xiv. C. 15, p. 212. 
But, within a few pages he quotes the Greek Gospel (ch. xxvi. 64) 
Under S. Matthew’s name : ip pAp ybp rif Kard MarBaior E£ay yeXUp yi- 
ypairTcu' irX^p X4yu> i>pup, ax’ Aprt decode rbv Tidr too ’Ay 6. k. t. X •— Jbid. y 

c. 29, p. 220. Cf., too, his literal transcription of S. Matt. i. 1, 
“ Catech.” xi. c. 5, p. 151. 

Eusebius, commenting on Ps. lxxviii., observes that the phraseology 
of the lxx. is different from that employed by S. Matthew , who, him¬ 
self master of the Hebrew language, has cited the words according to 
his oum translation :—6 StddoKei koI tj tut* lepwv Et/ayyeX/a/r ypatfrif, 81 ijs 
ttpqTai , 8ti xarra ravra iXdXrjcer 6 ’I rjoovs ip rapafioXcut ro?t SxXoit, k. t. X. 

[S. Matt. xiii. 35].Arrl ydp roO, <t>Qiy%opai rpo^X^para dr* 

&PXV*, *E ftpatos S>p 6 Marfafos, o/zce/p irSbeei Kixpyrai elrwv’ ipev£o- 
fiai K€Kpvp.fiiva drb Kara^oXrjs’ dyd ’ o 5 6 pip ’AxiJXas, dfipptprw alvlypara 
4 ( dpxv&er, iK 848 u)KCP‘ 6 8i 'Ltifipax 0 ** dpafiXfow, k. r. X.— Comm, in 
Psalm . (ed. Montfauc., p. 463).* 

Having quoted this statement, Hug 8 refers to the objection that, 

1 Townson, “ Discourse” ii. § 2, p. 29. The words of Origen are :— tL 8i Kal 

rb inotioiop, 1 } 8 r) Karavorfriov . cwijvix^l^ 0 ^ you* 8 MarOaTos koI 

6 Aovk&s T€pl aCrrijs prjdapuos diafepoua-rjs, aCrijp i^evijpox^Te s. —De Oratione, t. i. 
p. 245. 

* The following remarks of Eusebius have also been quoted. H.e is discussirig 
the relation of S. Matt, xxviii. I, to S. John xx. I :— 6 flip ydp EbayyeXurrrjs 
Mardcuos 'E( 3 pat 8 t yXurrrxi xa pidutKe rb Evayy iXiop. 6 8 i iirl rijp 'EXXijvujv 
rfnap^p /xera/SaXcbv airrb, t^p irupwoKovoav &par els rijp KvpiaK^v ijpipap, 6 \pi 
<ra pfidruiP rpoceirep. On this he proceeds to argue as if the Greek term 6\J/4 
had proceeded from S. Matthew ; as well as from the use of the plural , oapfidrur :— 
o&rws o8p 6 MarOatos rbr Kaipbv rbv irKpavoKovra els rijp iuj rrjs KupiaKijs 
ypipas , eaftfidrwp 6 \j/i dipbpasrep* ovk elirojp ioripap rod eaftfidrov ovbt 6 \f/i 
oapfidrov. — Quasi '. ad Marin, (ap. A. Mai., “ Script. Vet. Nova Coll.,** t. i. 
pp. 64-66). 

* On Hug*s inference from this passage,—to which he considers it “hardly 
necessary to allude,”—Dr. Davidson (and here he follows Meyer, “ Evang. des 
Matt.,” Einleit. s. 7), observes : “ But the term 6c$<x ns does not signify translation . 
It denotes recension. The phrase 'EppaTot Cjp indicates the native country of the 
Apostle, and so determines the sense of oIkcios. Matthew, being a Hebrew, used 
that recension of the Old Testament text, which was current in his native land; 
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as S. Matthew had written in Syriac , the version of the Psalmist’s 
words given in our Greek Gospel is not made from the Hebrew, but 
from the Syriac: he appeals, in reply, to the manner in which 
Eusebius compares this version with that of Aquila, adding:—“ Did 
Matthew, then, write his Gospel in Syriac, and cite passages in it 
from the Old Testament in the Greek language ?' — loc. at., s. 19. 

In connexion with the argument founded upon this passage from 
Eusebius, and still more unambiguously intimating that S. Matthew 
himself translated the Hebrew text of the Psalm into Greek , cf. the 
quotation from S. Jerome prefixed to Lecture vii. S. Jerome, it is 
true, says in the passage (B) that it is not quite certain who was the 
translator of the Hebrew Gospel. It would appear, too, from many 
parts of his writings, that he regarded S. Matthew's Hebrew Gospel 
as agreeing substantially with that received by the Nazarenes and 
Ebionites, and which he himself had translated, E. g.:—“ In Evan- 
gelio, quo utuntur Nazaraeni et Ebionitae (quod nuper in Grecum de 
Hebraeo sermone transtulimus, et quod vocatur a plerisque Matthaei 
authenticum),” &c.— Comment, in Matt. xii. 13, t. vii. p. 77. 1 On all 
such statements two remarks are to be made:—(1) S. Jerome would 

and had the Hebrew words to which ipc6£ofiau KtKpvfifUra, «t. r. X. , and not 
QOiySofiM, k. t. X., correspond.”— Introd. to the New Test., vol. i. p. 12. Were 
such a principle, indeed, true, or capable of even probable proof, it would afford 
a simple means of accounting in all cases for the form in which quotations from 
the Old Testament meet us in the New. It would at once entitle us, on the 
authority of the inspired writers of the New Testament, to alter our Hebrew text 
in conformity with that '‘recension” to which our Lord and His Apostles must 
(on Dr. Davidson's supposition) have given their sanction. The existence of such 
“ recensions,” however, has yet to be proved : and I do not find that Dr. Davidson 
has availed himself of this principle in his useful discusson of “ Quotations from 
the Old Testament in the New” (*‘ Sacred Hermeneutics,” ch. xi. pp. 334-515. 
But the matter is placed beyond dispute by the use of itcdiStoice* in this very 
passage, to signify the manner in which Aquila interpreted or rendered the same 
words. Cf., too, the use of Marty by Origen in the passage quoted supra, at foot 
of p. 500. 

1 A writer in “The Edinburgh Review” (July, 1851, p. 39), observes:— 
“ Jerome himself at first thought that it was the authentic Matthew, and trans¬ 
lated it into both Greek and Latin from a copy which he obtained at Beroea in 
Syria. This appears from his Catalogue of Illustrious Men, written in the year 
392. Six years later, in his Commentary on Matthew, he spoke more doubtfully 
about it,—‘ quod vocatur a plerisque Matthaei authenticum.' Later still, in his 
book on the Pelagian heresy, written in the year 415, he modifies his account still 
further, describing the work as the * Evangelium juxta Hebraeos, quod Chaldaico 
quidem Symque sermone, sed Hebraicis Uteris scriptum est, quo utuntur usque 
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surely not have translated this document into Greek, had it not 
differed considerably from the Canonical Gospel, (a) Whenever 
S. Jerome refers to the Gospel of S. Matthew, he quotes it according 
to our present Greek text; and when he introduces diverging state¬ 
ments of the “ Hebrew Gospel,” he does so in a manner which proves 
that he regarded it as of no authority whatsoever. Thus, speaking 
of the difference between S. Matthew’s mode of giving an Old Tes¬ 
tament passage and the translation of that passage by the LXX. (e.g., 
ch. ii. 6), he writes : “ Quanta sit inter Matthaeum et lxx. verborum 
ordinisque discordia, magis admiraberis, si Hebraicum videas, in quo 
ita scriptum est,” &c .—Ad Pammach ., Ep. lvii. t. i. p. 311. And 
again, discussing what the rending of the Veil of the Temple might 
mean, he incidentally mentions a statement of the “ Hebrew Gospel,” 
—of which he takes no further notice ; and then proceeds with his 
examination of the Greek text (“ In Evangelio autem quod Hebrai- 
cis literis scriptum est, legimus, non velum Templi scissum; sed 
superliminare Templi mirae magnitudinis corruisse .”—Ad Hedibiam y 
Ep. cxx., t. i. p. 825). To which considerations if we add the fact 
that all Versions, even the ancient Syriac (in which dialect, be it ob¬ 
served, the Gospel is said to have been originally written), 1 are taken 
from the present Greek text of S. Matthew, and not from an unknown 
Aramaic original,—it clearly follows (1) that the Hebrew Gospel 
can never have been regarded as Canonical; (2) that it belonged to 
that class of writings to which I have referred supra , Lecture ii. p. 43, 
&c., which although composed by inspired men, were never designed 
to form part of the Bible ; and (3) that, since the concurrent voice 
of antiquity declares the first of our four Greek Gospels to have 
proceeded from S. Matthew, we are justified in assuming that it 
actually has proceeded in its present form , from the pen of that 
Apostle. But— 

II. This inference is strongly confirmed by the admitted fact that, 
“ our Greek Matthew is of a character so peculiar, that one cannot 


hodie Naiareni secundum Apostolos, sive ui plerique autumant juxta Matthseum, 
quod et in Casariensi habetur Bibliotheca/ ** 

1 This fact is the more to our purpose when we call to mind the nature of the 
Syrian tradition on this subject Assemanni (“ Bibl. Orient., vol. iii. p. 8) thus 
translates a passage in Ebedjesu’s “ Catal. Libror. Syrorum “ Cujus [sc it. Novi 
Testamenti] caput est Matthaeus, qui Hebraicc in Palcestina scrips it” on which 
Assemanni notes \—H*e est communis Syrorum sententia de sermone, quo primum 
Evangelia conscripta dicuntur,” &c. 
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believe it to be a mere translation. Suppose a man to translate an 
important work from one language into another;—will he allow 
himself to make alterations in the book to be translated, will he 
change the ideas it presents i Something of the kind must, however, 
have taken place in the case of the Greek Gospel of Matthew in re¬ 
lation to the Hebrew. .... Since, then, it is precisely on this inde¬ 
pendent form of the text in the citations from the Books of the Old Tes¬ 
tament that the entire line of proof is, at times, founded, —a line of proof 
which cannot have accorded at all with the Hebrew Gospel of 
Matthew,—it is clear that our Greek Matthew cannot be a mere ver¬ 
sion.”—Olshausen, loc. cit ., s. 36. 1 This independent character of our 
Greek Gospel, as inferred from its manner of quoting the Old Tes¬ 
tament, is allowed almost universally by critics. 8 (I should add that 
Ebrard questions the force of this argument; on the ground that the 
Greek Gospel is but the translation of an Aramaic original, in which 
the Hebrew texts had been already translated. No independence, there¬ 
fore, he argues, can be ascribed to the Greek :—see his “ Krit. der 
ev. Gesch.,” s. 766.) 

III. But the most important branch of the argument remains:— 
“ The assumption that some obscure person translated the Hebrew 
Matthew, and that this translation is our Canonical Gospel, is, at the 
outset, contradicted by the circumstance of the universal diffusion of 
our Greek Matthew;—a fact which makes it absolutely necessary to 
suppose that the translation was executed by a man of acknowledged 
influence in the Church—indeed, of Apostolic authority. In any 


1 A translator, in short, would either have borrowed from the LXX. its version of 
the Hebrew quotations inserted in the Aramaic original; or he would have him¬ 
self supplied a translation according to the Hebrew: —in no case would he have 
ventured to alter the literal meaning by a free translation. The cases in which the 
author of our Greek Gospel has freely used the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, 
and departed from the lxx., are, S. Matt. xii. 19 ; xiii. 35 ; viii. 17 (cf. supra, 
p. 362); xxvii. 9, 10 (cf., supra, p. 347, note) ; xv. 9. See Hug, loc. cit., § 12, 
s. 52. 

* De Wette observes : “ On account of its relation to the other Gospels, partly 
in its use of the LXX., partly in Greek expressions, so much is certain that we by 
no means have in it the simple translation of an Aramaic original composition 
proceeding from an Apostl e.”—Ein/eit., Th. ii. § 97, s. 166. And he quotes 
Credner, who has proved (“ Einleit.,** s. 94) that all the quotations from the Pen¬ 
tateuch evince, by the form in which they are cited, their Greek origin : especially 
ch. xix. 5 ; xv. 4 ; xviii. 16, &c. The Greek foundation, too, of the form in 
which the Prophets are quoted is no less unmistakable (ibid., s. 168). 
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other case, would not opposition to this Matthew have arisen in some 
quarter or other ; particularly in the country where this Apostle himself 
had laboured , and where all his written works were accurately known ? 
Of such opposition, however, there is nowhere to be found the slight¬ 
est trace.”—Olshausen, loc. cit., s. 35. Let some particular features of 
the case be here glanced at All are agreed that S. Matthew was the 
first to write. The passage from S. Irenaeus 1 quoted above (p. 586), 
places the date of S. Matthew’s (Hebrew) Gospel between the years 
60-70; and Eusebius states what he had ascertained as to the occasion 
of its composition,— viz. that when S. Matthew (who alone had re¬ 
mained up to this date at Jerusalem) “ was on the point of going to 
preach elsewhere, he left to the Church his Gospel, written in his 
native tongue, in order to supply the want of his presence (<i* (fuXk* 

teal if iripovs Urcu t rarpUp yXurry ypcuf>jj rapaSods rb tear' CLirrbv EbayytXiov, 

k. r. X.— Hist Eccl., lib. iii. c. 24, p. 116).” Here comes in the im¬ 
portant testimony of S. Papias (A) which, as Thiersch shows, directs 
us to the author of the Greek Gospel, and which he translates as 
follows :—“ Matthew had composed the sacred traditions in the 
Hebrew language, and each interpreted them as best he could,” [“ if 
we thus,” writes Thiersch, “ translate his words (the aorist as pluper¬ 
fect), they point—if they are not to be considered as fragmentary to 
the extent of being unintelligible—to the following thought as their 
completion”], “ until Matthew himself published the Greek docu¬ 
ment, which is read in the whole Church as his Gospel.” 1 If mere 


1 Bishop Wordsworth interprets this passage so that S. Irenaeus speaks of the 
Greek text of S. Matthew, viz.,—“ He preached and wrote to the Hebrews in 
their own tongue, and he also put forth ( 0 -) to the world his written Gospel, in 
Greek, when S. Peter and S. Paul were at Rome, and were founding the Church 
there .”—The Four Gospels , Introd., p. xlix. 

* Loc . cit., s. 193. Thiersch explains the meaning of the word “ interpreted " 
(j)ppi)vev<Tc) in this place, by assuming that in this Christian community of native- 
born Jews, the established custom of the Synagogue worship (see supra , Lecture vii. 
p. 368, note) had been adopted ; and that the reading of the Hebrew document 
was followed by an “interpretation ” for the benefit of those who understood only 
Greek. He refers to Neander (“ Allg. Kirchen-Geschichle,” B. i. s. 522), who 
states that “ in many Egyptian and Syrian towns there were ecclesiastics, as in 
the Jewish synagogues , who forthwith translated what was publicly read into the 
vernacular tongue in order that it might be generally intelligible,”—quoting the 
words of S. Epiphanius when enumerating the different ecclesiastical offices: 
'EppyvevTal yXuxrorjs els yXwroav, iv rats dvdyvuxjeoiv, ir rats vpooopi- 
Xleus.—Expos. Fid. Cathol ., c. xxi. (“ Adv. H*r.” lib. iii., t. i. p. 1104). 

Q Q 
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natural capabilities be looked for, who more competent to undertake 
such a translation than u Matthew the Publican,” who, from his office^ 
was necessarily acquainted with the Greek language, so generally 
spoken in Palestine ? And as to the solicitude of the Apostles for 
the Hellenistic Jews, we have a sufficient proof in the case where 
“ there arose a murmuring of the Grecians against the Hebrews,” in 
a matter of ordinary detail (Acts vi. i ).* We cannot doubt, there¬ 
fore, that, as soon as the want was felt of a Greek translation of the 
Hebrew Gospel, means were taken to supply it; to which the addi¬ 
tional motive was added of providing a work profitable for the Church 
Universal, which day after day was taking deeper root among the 
Gentiles as it was spumed by the Jews. The Hebrew Gospel, there¬ 
fore, was at once supplanted by its Greek successor, which from the 
earliest times has occupied the first place in the New Testament 
Canon. On no other hypothesis, indeed, than that of S. Matthew 
having himself supplied the present form of his earlier work, 1 can we 
account either for the profound silence of ancient writers respecting 
the translator 3 —whose version, as we have seen (p. 588), was every- 


1 That the publication of such a translation by the author himself was nothing 
unusual, Townson proves by the evidence of Josephus, who states in the preface 
to his narrative of the Jewish War, that his Greek work is but the translation of 
an earlier composition in Hebrew; which he translates from motives nearly the 
same as those that have been suggested in the text as likely to have given rise to 
the Greek form of our Gospel. 

* Stier considers the relation between the two works to be closer than the evi¬ 
dence seems to me to warrant: *' We for our part .... with Guericke abide by 
the supposition of an Aramaic original, the translation of which, although not 
always literal, yet always an exact rendering, was executed at all events under the 
authority of the Apostle, either by himself, or by others.**— The Words of the Lord 
Jesus (Clarke’s For. Theol. Lib., vol. iii. p. 22). 

* When I say that we have no early information as to the translator, of course 
I do not mean to ignore the existence of the following hypotheses, which have 
been started by later writers. E.g.:—In the “ Synopsis Scripture Sacre,’* to be 
found among the works of S. Athanasius (t. ii. p. 202), but which Credner (“ Zur 
Geschichte des Kanons,** s. 127, ff.) proves to be, at the earliest, a work of the 
tenth century, the ingenious conjecture is offered that it was translated by S. James, 
“ the Lord’s brother, and first Bishop of Jerusalem :**—cf. what has been said in 
the text as to the solicitude of the Church for the Hellenizing Christians at Jeru¬ 
salem . In the “ Chronicon** of S. Isidore of Seville, a.d. 595, S. Barnabas is 
named (p. 272). Theophylact, A.D. 1077 (“ Comment in Matt” Pr«f., t. i. p. 2), 
is followed by Euthymius Zigabenus, A.D. 1116 (“ Comm, in Evang. Matt.,** t. i. 
p. 15, ed. Matthau, Lips. 1792) in representing S. John as the translator. 
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where received and quoted as if it had actually proceeded from 
S. Matthew himself; or for the absence of the least trace of any other 
Greek Translation of the Hebrew original. John the Presbyter (to 
whom unquestionably the statement of S. Papias (A) must be traced) 
clearly represents the time as past, when each used to interpret for 
himself the Hebrew Gospel. He evidently implies that our present 
Greek Gospel was the element of the Canon contributed by S. Mat¬ 
thew ; and he states the fact of its original form merely as a piece of 
casual information, likely to interest those who inquired respecting 
the origin of the Gospels. The same may be said of all succeeding 
writers who repeat that information, but who quote, as we have seen, 
the Greek Gospel as an original work of S. Matthew. 

Should this conclusion not be received, no one, at least, can refuse 
to accept the conclusion of Ebrard, “ that the translation was pre¬ 
pared during the lifetime of the Apostles; unquestionably, too, under 
their inspection, and by their commission.”— Loc\ cit ., s. 786. It is 
only by means of these facts—viz., the early composition, and Apos¬ 
tolic recognition of our Greek Gospel—that we can account for the 
disappearance of the Hebrew original, or explain the absence of any 
satisfactory information respecting it. And this is all that is required 
in order to remove every difficulty as to the inspiration of the Greek 
form of S. Matthew’s Gospel. 


Q Q 2 
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u CYRENIUS," S. LUKE II. 1 , 2. 

(Lecture VIII.— Page 414.) 

The words of the Evangelist, according to the Textus Receptus, are 
as follows:— 

'Rytrero ip rati IjtUpatt iiccbw, i$f)k$c 56yfia rapA KaUrapos kiryafarc*, 

droypd^wBai tcutclp t^p oUovfUpyjp. atm) [fl droypa^ wp<&n§ iyiwero 
pefopTet t9)% 2 vplat K vprplov. 

The objections urged against the accuracy of this passage in 
S. Luke's Gospel are stated supra % p. 411 : the following modes of 
translating it have been proposed :— 

(1.) Tp<Jm) is to be taken in connexion with the verb iyipera, and 
stands in place of the adverb (cf. Bishop Middleton “ On the Greek 
Article/'ed. Rose, p. 214): “This census took effect for the first 
time under Cyrenius,"—a parenthetical clause, denoting that the 
Emperor’s decree was first carried out under Cyrenius, and that then, 
for the first time, was taxation imposed upon the Jews,—the &xoypa*rt, 
at first imperfect, being at length completed, and rendered an actual 

dxarlfiijaif. 1 

(2.) By changing the accents, if in place of atfrr) we read oH 
we may render: “ In the days of Herod the decree went forth, but 
the taxing itself took place for the first time under Cyrenius.” Strauss 
admits that by this translation the chief difficulty is " most easily” 
removed; but he strongly protests against such an arbitrary altera¬ 
tion in the text! * 

(3.) S. Luke desired to show that the birth of the Messiah coin- 

l Wieseler, 44 Chron. Syn. der vier Evang., s. 75, quotes “ a jurist of Cent. ii. 
1 Fragment. Dosith. de jur. specieb. et de manumissione,’ § 21, ed Lachmann: 
* Sed in urbe Roma tantum censum [dvorLfirjaip] agi notum est, in provinciis magis 
professionibus [droryfXKpcus] utuntur.’ 11 

* 44 It is well known,” observes Tholuck (“ Glaubwiirdigkeit der evang. Gesch., 
s. 186), 44 that, with the exception of the single codex D. Claromontanus, our un¬ 
cial codices are written without accent and spiritus: and even as to this codex 
connoisseurs decide that in the great majority of passages, the accents have been 
added by a later hand. Griesbach, Symb. Crit. ii. s. 82." So also Hofmann, 
“ Weissagung und Erfiillung,” ii. s. 54. 
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cided with the political slavery of his nation which novr y for the first 
time , was practically exhibited in consequence of the Emperor’s Edict: 
“The taxing itself [see ( 2 )] took place—and this, too, the first 
unheard-of insult of the kind !—when Cyrenius, &c. f the census at 
our Lord's birth being regarded merely as the preliminary stage of 
the taxing (diro7pa^ being susceptible of this double sense) conducted 
by Cyrenius (Acts v. 37) -.—both events being necessarily known to, 
and thus distinguished by S. Luke. Cf. Ebrard, “ Krit. d. ev. Gesch.,” 
s. 175 ff- 

(4.) Wieseler ( loc . cit. y s. 111, u. s. 116) omitting the article, with 
Lachmann [after fit, B, D], reads —afrni dvoypa<frii wpiSm iyiptro, k. t. X.: 
he considers that afrnj refers back to ver. 1,—“ this act of Augustus, 
viz. the issuing an edict to take a census of the whole Empire, became 
(not 7 vas t — for yiyveadcu is not = clvcu) an dvorfpa<frij i.e., * in conse¬ 
quence of this fact, an diroyp. came to pass ’ — the pronoun aflny, by 
attraction , taking the gender of the following predicate. He explains 
the passage thus : “ In the days of Herod, Augustus issued an edict 
to effect a census of the whole Empire; and thus a first census (in 
Palestine) came to pass when Cyrenius governed Syria. And all (the 
inhabitants of Palestine) journeyed, in order to be enrolled in the 
census, each to his own city.” Wieseler here assumes that the census 
was begun under Herod, but, interrupted by his death, was first com¬ 
pleted by Cyrenius; and that its date is defined by the yfear in which 
it was completed. 

The more common explanation (adopted formerly by Le Clerc, 
Perizonius, Ussher, Petavius, Noris, Ernesti, &c., and recently main¬ 
tained by Tholuck and Huschke) is as follows :— 

(5.) rpdm 7 stands for lrporipa \ and jiycwctovTos depends on the 
comparative. Thus we should render, “This census took place 
before Cyrenius was Praetor of Syria,” words which are added in order 
to obviate the possibility of misconception, just as S. John (xiv. 22 ) 
has inserted the parenthesis, “ not Iscariot.” For the use of vpdmi 
in place of wportpa, see S. John i. 15, 30 (vpCrrin plov) ; xv. 18 ( vp&rw 
i/fMp) : cf. 2 Macc. vii. 41 (^xdrTj dt ruv vICjp rj primp iTe\e&ni<rc). For 
the use of the participle, as if S. Luke had written vpt> to 0 
see Jer. xxix. 2 (LXX) : odroi ol \6yot rijs pip\ov, O0S &TriaT€ikcp 'lepepiat 

. forepov i£e\ 06 pros ’I cxopIov, k. t. X.— i.e. “after Jechonias had 

departed,” instead of 0$r cpop rod ^e\0efr. 

As to this mode of rendering, Winer observes: “ If it is main¬ 
tained that vpdrrot, when we speak but of two, stands for the com- 
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parative (VpArepo*), e. g., Rev. xxi. i ; Heb. x. 9; Matt. xxi. 36; 
Acts i. 1; 1 Cor. xiv. 30,—this is only from the standpoint of the 
Latin: the Greeks, even when they think definitely of only two, quite 
usually say, irp&roi, fatrrepos, not Tp&rcpcs, ftrrepot. Even vpCrrot, with 
the genitive, as John i. 15, 30, and the adverb, xv. 18, is not pro¬ 
perly prior me y prior vobis , but the superlative merely includes the 
comparative.”— Loc. cit ., s. 218. And Zumpt writes : l —“ Hanc in- 
terpretationem etiamsi concedamus non abhorrere ab Gr«c« linguae 
consuetudine (ac de hac quoque re non immerito potent dubitari), 
recedere certe intelligo ab eo, quod aptum et naturae est conveniens 
.Longissime vero recedit ab vetustissimorum doctrinae Chris¬ 
tianas patrum opinione, qui Lucae fidem similiave testimonia ita 
sequuntur, ut anno 3 a. Chr. exeunte, vel anno 2 ineunte, et censum 
a Quirmio actum et Christum natum esse existiment. Apertissime 
dicit Eusebius hist. eccl. L 5 :—-Hp te ody toOto Scfrrepotr teal Tcrpaxorrto 

fros rrjt kityotorov paaiXdat, kly&rrov te vxorayijs . 6y8oor frot k al 

tlxoarbv, brnirU co 6 cwr^p Kad jctfpto* Ijttwr ’I rj<rovs Xp. brl rijs r6rc irptSmft 
diroypaipTjs, ^ye/wi'etfoi'TOf K vptrlov rijs Xvplat . b BrfdXeifi yerrarcu rip 

’lovdalas. Augusti imperatoris annos apparet numerari ab anno 43 a. 
Chr., quo primum consul factus est, ex quo quadragesimus et alter 
incidit in annum 3 a. Chr., idem duodetrigesimus ab ^Egypto subacta, 
ex quo tempore omnino ^Egyptios tunc annos numerare consuevisse 
notum est Nihil igitur dubii est, quin Eusebius anno 3 a. Chr. et 
censum actum et Christum natum esse censuerit, itemque Irenaeus 
adv. haer. iii. 25, Tertullianus adv. Judaeos c. 8, p. 89, Clemens 
Alexandrinus Strom, i. p. 147 ”—p. 89. 

Bishop Wordsworth (in loc.) considers “ two interpretations, and 
two only , of this passage ” “ conformable to grammatical laws.” “The 
first is, this first taxing took place (iytvcro, not ty, cp. iybero, Acts xi. 
28) when Cyrenius was Governor of Syria. (See the similar use of 
^ycAtoK«/orros in ch. iii. 1.) According to this translation, Cyrenius 
was Governor of Syria at the time of the Nativity , as well as ten years 
after it. This is not impossible; indeed, Justin Martyr , who lived 
in Palestine in the second century, says, in three places, that this 
was the case. He says (Apol. i. 34, p. 65), ‘Jesus was bom at 
Bethlehem, thirty stadia distant from Jerusalem; as you may learn 
from the enrolments that were holden (dvoypa<puy tQv ycpofUr «r) under 


1 “ Augusti W. Zumptii Commentationura Epigraphicarum ad Antiquitates 
Romanas pertinentium volumen alteram,” Berolini, 1854. 
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Quirinus your first Governor , in Judaea.* This testimony is more 
important because it is addressed to the Emperor, Senate, and People 
of Rome . Justin says also (Apol. i. 46, p. 71), ‘ Christ was born 150 
years ago, under Quirinus.* And in his Dialogue with Trypho the 
Jew (cap. 78) he says that * Joseph went up from Nazareth, where he 
dwelt, to Bethlehem, whence he derived his origin, when the first 
taxing in Judaea was held under Quirinus .* .... Nor is this state¬ 
ment inconsistent with Tertullian's account, that the census of the 
Nativity was holden by Saturninus . Tertullian’s words are (Marcion, 
iv. 19), ‘census actos in Judced per Sentium Satuminum.* And 
Sentius Saturninus might have had local jurisdiction in this matter 
in Judcea , while Quirinus was Praeses of Syria; as Coponius was 
afterwards Procurator of Judaea, while Quirinus was Praeses of Syria 
(Joseph . Antiq. xviii. 1, t. i., p. 896); and S. Luke himself uses the 
term trwuvrbwTm rrft 'lovdadat (iii. 1) as a distinct one from toj 

rip Ivplat” [Cf. supra , p. 412, note, where the offices here ascribed 

to Saturninus and Quirinus are reversed].“ Secondly; if 

this interpretation be not admissible (and it may be said that accord¬ 
ing to it the original words would rather have been aOrrj ^ vp&nj 
dr oypa<M, than aOrrj ij &voypa<ft vpiimj), then, perhaps (as the colloca¬ 
tion and rhythm of the words seem to suggest), the passage may be 
rendered as follows—‘ this Taxing or Enrolment became rpurrri , or first , 
when Cyrenius was Governor of Syria—i. e., since we know that 
another census was held by Cyrenius, when President of Syria (see 
Acts v. 37), “ the Evangelist thus instructs his readers, that, in order 
to find the names of Joseph and Mary, and to obtain official evidence 
from the Roman archives of Christ’s birth at Bethlehem, they are not 
to look in the Register which was made by Quirinus, but to refer to 
that other and earlier Registration which then began to be entitled 
ypc&ny dvoypatf, because it was then first succeeded by a tcvripa, or 
second diroypa^.” . . . “ The later or second taxing under Quirinus is 
called i dvoypa<M (the taxing) by S. Luke himself (Acts v. 37). And 
so S. Luke shows that he knew of the existence of two d*oypa<pal, 
and how and when they were distinguished from one another,—the 
one as ‘ the first Registration/ the second as * the Registration.* ** 

I now turn to the dissertation of Zumpt already referred to (p. 414, 
note), of which some idea may be briefly given. Zumpt proposes to 
ascertain the succession of the Governors of Syria from Augustus to 
Vespasian ; that is, from B.c. 30 to a.d. 66. We are only concerned 
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with the following names, which appear in the general result stated 


in pp. 150, 151: 

C. Sentius Saturninus, from the year b.c. ... 9 

P. Quinctilius Varus,.6 

P. Sulpicius Quirinius,.4 

M. Lollius (see Horace, Odes, iv. 9, 30; Ep. i. 2), 1 

C. Marcius Censorinus, in the year a.d. 3 

L. Volusius Saturninus, from a.d. 4 

P. Sulpicius Quirinius.6 

Q. Caecilius Creticus Silanus,.n 


P. Quinctilius Varus, under whose command the Roman legions 
subsequently met their great disaster in Germany, succeeded Satur¬ 
ninus b.c. 6 (Joseph., “Antiq.,” xvii. 5, 2). Varus must have con¬ 
tinued in the government of Syria until the death of Herod, and 
almost to the close of the year b.c. 4, for we read (Joseph., “ Antiq., 
xvii. 10, 9) of his quelling the serious sedition at Jerusalem of which 
Tacitus speaks (“ Histor.,” v. 9). The question is, when did he 
leave the province ? We know nothing further of his proceedings in 
Syria; and there is an unaccountable lacuna in the narrative of 
Josephus, both in the “ Antiquities ” and in the Jewish War,” for the 
space of ten years; during which period events of importance are 
passed over in silence, such as the arrival in Syria of Caius Caesar, 
the adopted son of Augustus, and the Parthian War. Our next 
account of Varus is that, in a.d. 7, he again succeeded Saturninus 
in Germany, as he had formerly succeeded him in Syria. Here 
direct evidence fails us, and we possess no record of the name of 
any governor of Syria until we come to P. Sulpicius Quirinius (the 
Cyrenius of Josephus, “Antiq.,” xviii. 1), a.d. 6. Now, one of the 
regulations adopted by Augustus, at the suggestion of Maecenas (Dio 
Cassius, lii. 23), was that no governor should hold an imperial pro¬ 
vince for more than five, or less than three years. How, then, is 
this blank of ten years to be filled up? Cardinal Noris (“Cenota- 
phium Pisanum,” iii. 16, 11) suggested that the name of some inter¬ 
mediate governor had been lost. Since Noris wrote, the name of 
one governor during this interval has been discovered, that of L. 
Volusius Saturninus, who is described on a coin of Antioch (Eckhel, 
“ Doctr. Numm.,” vol. iii. p. 275) as “ Legatus Syriae” in the year 
35 of the era of Antioch, or year beginning from the autumn of 
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A. d. 4. He must have held the government till a. d. 6, when 
Quirinius succeeded to it:—“ A quo anno,” observes Zumpt, “ si 
regredimur ad annum 6 a. Chr., quo P. Varum inisse constat, effici- 
untur undecim vel duodecim anni, qui ex more Augusti, quem supra 
diximus, duorum consularium legationibus expleri nequeunt, unde 
efficitur, et unus certe legatus inter P. Varum et L. Volusium inter- 
cesserit; sed duo etiam facile ferentur .”—p. 88. 

Here, the passage in S. Luke's Gospel comes to the aid of the 
annalist:—“ Lucas enira evangelista c. 2 init. quo tempore a Maria 
conceptus sit Christus, censum actum esse scribit per totum im- 
perium Romanum eumque censum primum fuisse praeside Syriae 
Quirinio 

The leading testimony respecting Quirinius is the passage of Ta¬ 
citus which I have already quoted from Ussher (p. 411, note 1 ): 
M Mox expugnatus per Ciliciam Homonadensium castellis (Quirinius) 
insignia triumphi adeptus datusque rector C. Caesari Armeniam obti- 
nenti Tiberium quoque Rhodi agentem coluerat. Quod tunc pate- 
fecit (Tiberius) in senatu laudatis in se officiis et incusato M. Lollio, 
quem auctorem C. Caesari pravitatis et discordiarum arguebat.”— 
Anna/., iii. 48. The questions here discussed by Zumpt are as fol¬ 
lows : “ Homonadensium castella per Ciliciam ab eo expugnata esse 
scribit Tacitus. Quseritur, cui provinciae Quirinius praefuerit, cum 
hanc victoriam reportaret atque triumphi insignia mereretur, quod ut 
inveniatur, videndum est, ubi Homonadenses siti fuerint.”—p. 90. 
Zumpt concludes that, from the year b.c. 22, when Cyprus was 
assigned to the senate (Dio, liv. 4), Cilicia was separated from it, 
united with Syria, and placed under the same governor. It conti¬ 
nued so united until the time of Vespasian; for, as we read in 
Tacitus (“ Annal.,” vi. 41 ; xii. 55), the governors of Syria sent troops 
. to subdue the Clitae, a tribe of “ Cilicia aspera,” both in a.d. 36 and 
a.d. 53. The result of this inquiry is thus stated:—“ Quae cum ita 
sint, P. Sulpicium Quirinium eo tempore, quo Homonadensium 
castella per Ciliciam expugnavit, certum est fuisse legaturn Augusti 
pro praetore Syriae.”—p. 98. The date is now to be fixed; and it is 
restricted by the language of Tacitus to the period between b.c. i 2, 
when Quirinius was Consul, and the death of C. Caesar, a.d. 4, to 
whom, as we have seen, Quirinius was “ rector.” It cannot be placed 
during the year when he was for the second time governor of Syria, 
which, as we know from Josephus and other writers, was not 
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till a.d. 6. This space of fifteen years is again narrowed to seven or 
eight years by our knowledge of other governors down to fi. c. 4; 
and this, again, is still further reduced by what we know of M. Lol- 
lius (Suetonius, “Tiber.,” c. xii.; c. xiii.; Velleius, ii. 102),—viz, 
that he was “ rector” of C. Caesar from the close of b. c. 1, to the 
beginning of a.d. 2. Now, the office of “rector” was to direct all 
public, and especially military acts :—who, then, so fit to discharge 
such duties near the person of C. Caesar, when on his mission to the 
East, as the Proconsul of Syria ? just as Piso was afterwards added 
by Tiberius as “ adjutor” to Germanicus, having been first placed 
over Syria in order to qualify him for the post. From this, and 
other reasons too intricate to be here described, Zumpt infers that 
Quirinius preceded Lollius both as Governor of Syria, and " rector” of 
C. Caesar; and moreover, that he succeeded Varus, who, at the dose 
of b. c. 4, returned from Rome to Syria. During this period, there¬ 
fore (from the close, that is, of b.c. 4 to the end of b.c. i), he subdued 
the Homonadenses ; and, in the last year of his government, acted 
as “ rector” to C. Caesar. He was succeeded, as stated above, by 
Lollius, on whose death, by his own hand, a.d. 3, C. Marcius Cen- 
sorinus, as Zumpt (p. 103) gathers from the words of Velleius (ii. 
102), filled the two offices “ Sed quam hunc (M. Lollium) deces- 
sisse laetati homines, tarn paulo post obisse Censorinum in iisdem 
provinciis graviter tulit civitas.” As we have seen above, L. Volusius 
Saturninus succeeded to the government of Syria, a.d. 4; and in 
in a.d. 6, on the banishment of Archelaus, Quirinius, for the second 
time, presided over the province. 1 Tacitus (“ Annal.” ii. 4) mentions 
“ rectorem Syriae Creticum Silanum and the period is fixed by coins 
of Antioch (Eckhel, “ Doctr. Numm.” vol. iii. p. 276), as commenc¬ 
ing from the close of a,d. ji. 

1 See the words of Josephus :— Kvp^wios . . . <n>* dXlyois iirl Zvplas rapip, 
inrb Kalcrapoi SiKaioddnji tov tdpovs dyecrraX/A^ros, xal Tifiijrijs rdtw oixnfo 
y€vrjff6fi€Pos. Konr&vids re airr<? avyKaravifurerai .... ijyrj<r6fi€POS 'lov&aiuv t{ 
ivl Taxriy i^ovcUf^ vaprj* Kad KvpJjviot eh rijw ’Io vdaUar Tpoa&fycrp rijs 
Zuplas yevopAv7)v, dxorifiijaSfievds re avrwv rdf ovclas, <c. t. X .—Antiq lib. 
xviii. c. i. t. I. p. 896. 
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“inspired reasoning/* 

(Lecture VIII.— Page 426.) 

I have selected Mr. Morell as the exponent of this opinion, merely 
because his statement of it is characterised by considerable ability, 
and is advocated with more than usual force. In general, the charac¬ 
ter of Inspiration has been denied to the reasoning of the sacred 
writers for the sole purpose of evading the force of certain passages 
in Scripture, which could not be reconciled with some favourite 
theory. Thus, Bishop Burnet, in his remarks on the sixth Article of 
the Church of England, observes:—“ When divine writers argue 
upon any point, we are always bound to believe the conclusions that 
their reasonings end in, as parts of Divine Revelation : but we are 
not bound to be able to make out, or even to assent to y all the pre¬ 
misses made use of by them.” Paley, who quotes and adopts this 
statement adds :—“ In reading the Apostolic writings, we distinguish 
between their doctrines and their arguments. Their doctrines came 
to them by Revelation, properly so called ; yet in propounding these 
doctrines in their writings or discourses, they were wont to illustrate, 
support, and enforce them, by such analogies, arguments , and consi¬ 
derations, as their own thoughts suggested.The doctrine of 

[of the call of the Gentiles] itself must be received; but it is not 
necessary in order to defend Christianity to defend the propriety of 
every comparison, or the validity of every argument , which the Apos¬ 
tle has brought into the discussion. The same observation applies 
to some other instances.” 1 — Evidences of Christianity , part iii. ch. ii. 

The form in which Mr. Morell has stated this objection is 
plainly founded upon that particular view of syllogistic reasoning 
according to which, when you admit the major premiss, you assert 

1 Bishop Hinds justly points out that to suppose the writers of the New Tes¬ 
tament “ left liable to any false reasoning or to any mistaken application of old 
prophecy,*' is simply to theorize gratuitously : ** because the question is not really 
one of fact, as the Bible may be confidently defended against the charge of actual 
error of either kind.”— Inspiration, p. 162. 
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the conclusion either directly, or by implication ; l —in other words, 
the view which represents the conclusion as an inference from the 
major premiss.* If this doctrine of the syllogism be received, the 
reply to the objection may be briefly stated. The major premiss 
being allowed (as by Mr. Morell) to be some truth divinely revealed, 
the objector argues that, as the human mind by its own powers can 
proceed according to the rules of Logic, no Inspiration was required 
to draw the conclusion which, according to the doctrine assumed, is 
but an inference from the one admitted truth. Is it, however, a 
proposition which commands the assent of all, that human reasoning 
proceeds in a course so orderly and undeviating as to require no 
guidance ? Do the opinions of mankind, deduced from facts univer¬ 
sally received, or from principles which the understanding, of neces¬ 
sity, acknowledges,—present a unanimity so striking as to justify the 
assertion that an inspired development of that Truth which God has 


1 Thus, Archbishop Whately (“ Logic, 9th ed. p. 239} states that “ the object 
of all Reasoning is merely to expand and unfold the assertions wrapt up, as it 
were, and implied in those with which we set out, and to bring a person to per¬ 
ceive and acknowledge the full force of that which he has admitted.” Mr. J. S. 
Mill illustrates, as follows, the nature of his objections to this theory: “ I do not 
say that a person who affirmed, before the Duke of Wellington was born, that all 
men are mortal, knew that the Duke of Wellington was mortal; but I do say that 
he asserted it; and I ask for an explanation of the apparent logical fallacy of ad¬ 
ducing, in proof of the Duke of Wellington’s mortality, a general statement which 
presupposes it. Finding no sufficient resolution of this difficulty in any of the 
writers on logic, I have attempted to supply one.”— A System of Logie , vol. L 
ch. iii., 3rd ed., p. 207, note. 

* Under this aspect the subject is discussed by S. Thomas Aquinas, when con¬ 
sidering the question “ Utrum Sacra Doctrina sit argumentativa “ Sicut ali» 
scientific non argumentantur ad sua principia probanda, sed ex principiis argumen- 
tantur ad ostendendum alia in ipsis scientiis ; ita haec doctrina non argumentatur 
ad sua principia probanda, quae sunt articuli Fidei; sed ex iis procedit ad aliquid 
ostendendum : sicut Apostolus 1 ad Cor. xv. ex Resurrectione Christi argumenta¬ 
tur ad resurrectionem communem probandam.Utitur Sacra Doctrina etiam 

ratione humana, non quidem ad probandam Fidem sed ad manifestandum aJiqno 
alia quee traduntur in hoc Doctrina. Cum igitur gratia non tollat natural *, sed 
perfeiaty oportet quod naturalis ratio subserviat Fidei, sicut et naturalis indinatio 
voluntatis obsequitur caritati. Unde et Apostolusdicit 2 ad Cor x. 5: ‘ In captivi- 
tatem redigentes omnem intellectum in obsequium Christi.’ Et inde est quod 
etiam actoritatibus Philosophorum sacra doctrina utitur, ubi per rationem natura- 
lem veritatem cognoscere potuerunt, sicut Paulus, Act. xvii. 28, inducit verbum 
Arati, dicens: ' Sicut et quidam poetarum vestrorum dixerunt: Genus Dei sumus.’” 
Summ. Theol. t pars ima, qu. i. art. viii. t. xx. p. 7. 
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revealed is either superfluous, or unnecessary? Of course no one 
will maintain such an assertion for a moment: and, accordingly, the 
objection, as I have already observed (p. 425) is at once removed by 
referring to the distinction between Inspiration and Revelation; as 
well as to the importance of the former in its relation to the latter 
(see supra , p. 149). Of the neglect of this distinction no clearer illus¬ 
tration can be given than the remark of Paley just quoted : l what I 
have already said therefore (p.426) is of itself sufficient to meet this 
aspect of the question. 

A still more complete answer, however, is supplied, and this whole 
subject has been placed in its true light, by the profound theory of 
syllogistic reasoning put forward by Mr. J. S. Mill f of which the 
following is a rapid sketch:— 

Ordinarily the major premiss of a syllogism may be regarded as a 
general proposition or formula which records or registers the infer¬ 
ences already made from particular cases; and ** the conclusion is not 
an inference drawn from the formula, but an inference drawn accord - 
ing to the formula : the real logical antecedent, or premisses being 
the particular facts from which the general proposition was collected 
by induction.” -According to the indications of this record we draw 
our conclusions: and the rules of the syllogism are a set of precautions 
to insure our reading the record correctly. In this view of the ques¬ 
tion we assume that our knowledge has been derived from observa¬ 
tion ; but there are other sources, from which we may also suppose it 
to come. It may present itself as coming from testimony, and it 
may present itself as coming from Revelation; and this latter species 
of knowledge, " thus supernaturally communicated, may be conceived 
to comprise not only particular facts, but general propositions, such 
as occur so abundantly in the writings of Solomon, and in the Apos- 

1 Compare also Spinoza’s representation of this objection :—“Si ad modum 
etiam attendamus, quo in his Epistolis Apostoli doctrinam Evangelicam tradunt, 
eum etiam a modo Prophetaram valde discedere videbimus. Apostoli namque 
ubique ratiocinantur, ita ut non prophetare sed disputare videantur. Propheti® 
vero contra mera tantum dogmata et decreta continent, quia in iis Deus quasi 
loquens introducitur, qui non ratiocinatur, sed ex absoluto su® nature imperio 
decerait Et etiam quia Prophet® auctoritas ratiocinari non patitur; quisquis 
tnim vult sua dogmata ratiom confirmari , eo ipso ea arbitrali uniuscujusqut judicio 
submittit. . . . Itaque tam modi loquendi quam diserendi Apostolorum in Epis¬ 
tolis clarissime indicant easdem non ex revelatione et divino mandato, sed tantum 
ex ipsorum naturali judicio scriptas fuisse.”— Tract Theol. Polit. cap. xi. 

* Loo. cit. } 216, &c. 
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tolic Epistles. 1 * * Or the generalization may not be, in the ordinary 
sense, an assertion at all, but a command; a law, not in the philo¬ 
sophical, but in the moral and political sense of the term : an expres¬ 
sion of the desire of a superior, that we, or any number of persons, 
shall conform our conduct to certain general instructions. So far as 
this asserts a fact, namely a volition of the legislator, that fact is an 
individual fact, and the proposition, therefore, is not a general pro¬ 
position. But the description therein contained of the conduct 
which it is the will of the legislator that his subjects should observe, 
is general. The proposition asserts not that all men are anything, 
but that all men shall do something.” " These two cases,* of a 
truth revealed in general terms, and a command intimated in the 
like manner, might be exchanged for the more extensive cases of any 
general statement received upon testimony 8 and any general practical 
precept. But the more limited illustrations suit us better, being 
drawn from subjects where long and complicated trains of ratiocina¬ 
tion have actually been grounded upon premisses which came to 
mankind from the first in a general form, the subject of Scriptural 
Theology, and of positive Law.” 4 “In both these cases the gener¬ 
alities are the original data, and the particulars are elicited from 
them by a process which correctly resolves itself into a series of 
syllogisms. .... The only point to be determined is whether the 
authority which declared the general proposition intended to indude 

1 These latter words are taken from the first edition of Mr. Mill’s work (vol. i. 
p. 260). In the third edition, the passage stands thus, more generally expressed, 
but equally conveying the same sense :—“ It may present itself as coming from 
testimony, which on the occasion and for the purpose in hand, is accepted as of 
an authoritative character : and the information thus communicated may be con¬ 
ceived to comprise not only particular facts, but general propositions, as when a 
scientific doctrine is accepted without examination on the authority of writers.— 
p. 217. 

* This statement is omitted in the third edition; cf. the first ed., voL L p. 26a 

* See note 1 in this page. 

4 On this theory of Mr. Mill, Dr. Whewell observes :—“ I say then, that Mr. 
Mill appears to me especially instructive in his discussion of the nature of the 
proof which is conveyed by the syllogism; and that his doctrine, that the force 
of the syllogism consists in an inductive assertion , with an interpretation adde d to 
it ', solves very happily the difficulties which baffle the other theories of this sub¬ 
ject. I think that this doctrine of his is made still more instructive by his ex¬ 
cepting from it the cases of Scriptural Theology and of Positive Law, as cases in 
which general propositions, not particular facts, are our original data." — Of 
Induction , p. 85. 
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this case in it .”—and this “ operation is not a process of inference, 
but a process of interpretation .” “ When the premisses are given by 

authority, the function of Reasoning is to ascertain the testimony of 
a witness, or the will of a legislator, by interpreting the signs in 
which the one has intimated his assertion, and the other his com¬ 
mand. In like manner, when the premisses are derived from obser¬ 
vation, the function of Reasoning is to ascertain what we (or our 
predecessors) formerly thought might be inferred from the observed 
facts, and to do this by interpreting a memorandum of ours or 
of theirs.” 

Now, were we to pause here, it would of itself be obvious how 
essential it was that the sacred writer, when interpreting the divinely 
revealed Truth from which his reasoning flows, should have been 
himself divinely guided, in order to insure certainty, or even to 
obtain an insight into the applicability of the divine command to any 
particular instance : but we must go a step farther. There are cases, 
it is true, in which the minor premiss (which always affirms a re 
semblance between a new case, and some cases previously known ” 1 ) 
is obvious to the senses, or at once ascertainable by direct observa¬ 
tion : it may not, however, be thus intuitively evident, but may itself 
be known only by inference. It may itself be the conclusion of 
another argument; and must, therefore, be inferred from some other 
general proposition, which presents the record of a class of observa¬ 
tions that may be totally different.* This clearly may take place many 
times in succession; and hence arises a train of reasoning. 

Under this form almost every instance of reasoning in Scripture 
presents itself. The sacred writer, desiring to apply some one pro¬ 
position that expresses the Revelation from which he proceeds, 
introduces a second proposition in order to exhibit its applica¬ 
bility. Now this second proposition may be merely the result of 
some other divine Truth; or be itself a revealed proposition. In 
such a train of Reasoning each new premiss may have been super- 
naturally communicated (cf. the remark of Professor Archer-Butler 

1 See Mr. Mill’s remarks, loc . cit t ch. iv. p. 233, &c. 

* Mr. Mill gives the following example:—“All arsenic is poisonous; the sub¬ 
stance which is before me is arsenic; therefore it is poisonous. 1 * Here to prove 
the minor, viz., “ the substance which is before me is arsenic,” we proceed thus :— 
“ Whatever forms a compound with hydrogen, which yields a black precipitate 
with nitrate of silver, is arsenic; the substance before me conforms to this condi¬ 
tion ; therefore it is arsenic.’*— Ibid., p. 234. 
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quoted, supra , p. 426, note); and thus, in point of fact, the inspired 
reasoner but connects the different threads of the Divine Counsels, 
exemplifies how “ deep answereth to deep ” in the mysteries of 
Revelation, and presents in one connected train of argument those 
words of God which had been uttered “at sundry times and in 
divers manners.” 1 

1 E. g., the reasoning of S. Paul, I Cor. iii. 16, is plainly a case of this kind. 
His argument may be thus stated:—“ The habitation of the Spirit of God be¬ 
comes thereby the Temple of God ; ye are the habitation of the Spirit of God; 
therefore, know ye not that ye are the Temple of God.” Here (the argument having 
been stated under the form of an Enthymeme, the minor piremiss being expressed), 
the suppressed major premiss is a general proposition which defines the true nature 
of the Temple of God; and may be regarded either as being itself a new revela¬ 
tion, or, perhaps, merely as the record or register of earlier revelations on the 
subject. The minor premiss, in turn, is itself a revelation; for Christ had already 

declared: “The Spirit of Truth Whom the world cannot receive.He 

dwelleth with you, and shall be in you.”—S. John xiv. 17. The conclusion, thus 
deduced, becomes, in the next place, a premiss in the argument stated in the fol¬ 
lowing verse :—“ If any man defile the Temple of God, him shall God destroy; 
for the Temple of God is holy, which Temple ye are” 
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. 213,276 
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PRINCIPAL TEXTS QUOTED, 


518 


S. John— continued. 


xiv. 25, 26, 

P»ge 
• 119,277 

xv. 26, 

. 129, 277, 295 

xvi. 7, 

• > 29 . 275 

xvi. 12-15, 

69, I >9, 277, 278, 280 

xvi. 23, 

. 276 

xvii. 12, 

• 69, 354 

xviii. 8, 9, . 

. 352 

xviii. 16, 25, 

. 407 

xix. 14, 

. . 400 

xix. 24, 

. 352 

xix. 28, 30, 

. 106 

xix. 36, 

. 215,342 

37 , 

• 359 

xx. 21, 25, . 

. 127, 214 

xx. 31, 

. 231, 300, 328 

xxi 18, 25 

. H 5,259 

i. 8, 

Acts. 

. 404 

i. 18, 

. 396 

i. 21, 

. 170, 296, 344 

ii. . 122 

, 217, 281, 343, 344, 355 

iv. 8, 

. . . 241,281 

iv. 36, 

. 485 

v. 32, 37 , • 

. 295,412 
. 100,271,346,543 

vi_vii. 

vii. 56, 

• > 29 . 387 

viii. io, 

• >33 

viii. 26, 

. 416 

viii. 32, 

. 367 

ix. 3 , 4 , 

. I 13 

x. • 131, 149, *76, 207, 233, 282 

xi. 16, 28, . 

. 285, 296 

xiii. 7, 

. . . . 416 

xiii. I, 15, 41, 

• 296. 3 SS. 368 

xiv. 3, 

. 230 

xiv. 15, 

. 243 

XV. 

. 235, 242, 282, 285 

XV. 17, 

• A 3 60 

XV. 25, 28, 

. 282, 284, 297 

xvi. 3, 4, . 

. . 66, 244,284 

xvi. 6, 

. 234 

xvii. 23, 

. 409 

xviii. 14, 

. 286 

xx. 22, 23, 35, 

3>. >73. 263, 296 

XXL 4, 

• 30 , S 7 S 

xxi. 11, 

• >>S. 272, 296 

xxvii. 7, 

. 416 

i. 2, . 

Romans. 

. . . . 264 

i. 17, 20, . 

5. 378 

ii. 22, . 

. hi, 193 

iii. 10-18, . 

• . . . 346 

iv. 23, 

. 378 

ix. 7, 8, 

. 348,386 

ix. 17, 

. 262,364 

ix. 25, 26, . 

• • • 33 S. 36 s 


Romans— continued . 


33 , 

Pace 

• 356,367 

x. 17, 

. >35 

x. 18. 

• 34 S. 356 

xv. 19, 

. *99 

xvi. 26, 

. 264, 3°7 


i Corinthians. 

ii. 4, 

• 121, 371 

ii. 9, io, 

. 120, 509 

ii. 13, 16, 

. 264, 301, 307 

iii. 16, 

. 446, 504, 608 

v. 9, 

. 49 

vii. 

. 302, 307 

viii. 6, 

.IO 

ix. 1, 

. 297 

ix. 8, 

.109 

ix. 16, 

. . . . .275 

X. 

108, no, 126* 155, 343, 379 

xi. 23, 

. . . . 148, 284 

xii.-xiv. 

209, 210, 245, 250, 328, 569 

xii. 13, 

.252 

xiii. 2, 

.245 

xiii. 9, 

.192 

xiv. 6, 37, 

. 212, 307 

xv. 54, 

.360 


2 Corinthians. 

iii. 3, 14, 

. 265, 306 

v. 16, 

.568 

v. 17, 

.... 118 

vi. 14, 

. . . 109 

xi. 6, 

. 37 * 

xi. 16, 

• 308 

xii. 1.4, 

• >74. >77. 178, 283 

xii. 9, 

. >30 

xii. 12, 

. . . . 122, 232 

xiii. 3, 

• *37, 306 


Galatians. 

i. 8, 

.299 

i. 12, 

. 120, 148, 283 

ii. 2, 6, 

. 235,306 

ii. 9, 

. 272, 305 

ii. 11, 12, 

*8, . 69, 235, 242, 243 

iii. 6-11, 

. 262, 344, 378 

iii. 16, 

. 385 

iii. 24, 

iv. 22-26, 

. 61, 106, 107, 216, 34& 


Ephesians. 

ii. 7, 

.* 9 * 

ii. 20, 

.299 

ii. 22, 

. *36 

iii. 5, 16, 

. 300,540 

iv. 6, 

. IO 

iv. 7, 8, 

• 344, 360 

v. 14, 

. 344 

v. 26, 

. *37 
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PRINCIPAL TEXTS QUOTED, 


Ephesians — continued . 


V. 31. 3 *. 

Pftge 

. 348.358 

vi. 17, 19. 

. 135 . > 36 , * 4 i. 555 

i. 1-25 

PHILIPPIANS; 

.* 4 * 

it 12, 

. *45 

ii. * 5 . 

.24* 

iii. 8-10, 

.281 

iii 12, 

.242 

i 17. 

COLOSSIANS. 

.IO 

ii. 17, 

. 105, 193 

iv. 16, 

. 49 

ii. 13 . 

1 Thessalonians. 

33 > *42, 30* 

iv. 9, 

.264 

iv. 15, 

. 5 6 4 

v. 23, 

.540 

ii. 2, 3 , 

2 Thessalonians. 

. 46,241,563 

ii. 15, 

.300 

i. IO, 20, 

1 Timothy. 

. 252.3*8 

iv, 1, 

. 3 '. *96 

iv. 4, 

.266 

v. 18, 

. . . . no, 263 

ii. 17, 

2 Timothy. 

.3*8 

iii. 5, 15, 

. 61,108, 193, 264, 266 

iii. 16, 

58, 81.246, 264, 461, 577 

iv. 13. 

. 73 

iv. 16, 

.273 

iii. 5 > 

Titus. 

.65 

i. 1, 3 . 

Hebrews. 

10, 66, 135, 505 

i. 5 * 

• 158. 345 

ii. 4 i 7 » 

• * 99 . 359 

iii. I, 

.126 

iii. 7, 

.292 

iv. 6, 

. 348 

vi. $, 

. • 135 . 381 


II ebrews— continued . 



Pnn 

viil 5, 9. • 

214, 357 

ix. 5, .... 

• 350 

ix. 6 t ... 

. 292 

X. 5 , ... 

• 358 

X. 15. 38, • 

293 » 344 

XI. 3, .... 

* 35 . *37 

xi. 21, .... 

• 359 

xiii. 15, ... 

• 359 

S. Jambs. 


i- .. 

• 446 

iv. 5, .... 

• 344 

1 S. Peter. 


i. 11, 99, no, 120, 137, 192, 

214, 268 

i. 12. 

215. 295 

i- *8, .. 

• 342 

». * 4 . *5 . 

• 344 

ii. 6, . ... 

. 356 

ii. 24, .... 

344 t 363 

iv. 7, .... 

- I 9 i 


2 S. Peter. 

i. 16-21, 62,133,213,246,264,268,296 
iii. 2,.300 

iii. 15, 16, . . 49, 263, 264, 272 

1 S. John. 

iv. 1,.46, 3*9 

3 S. John. 

9 , .49 


The Revelation. 


1. 1, • 



• *37 

i. 2, . 



. 172,296 

L 7 » • • 



. 360 

i. 9 » • 



. 117 

i. 10, . 



• * 3 *» 132 

i. 11, 19, . 



• 327 

ii. 1, 6, 7.23 



160, 327, 506 

iv. 3 . 
xi. 8, 



. 21*6, 348 

xix. 9, 



• 327 

xix. 10, 



• 99 

xix. 11, 



. 130 

xxi. 5, 



. 118, 327 

xxi. 19-21, 



. 144 

xxii. 8, 



. 117 
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GENERAL INDEX. 


. (Insp. = Inspiration; Rev. = Revelation; SS. = Scripture ; v. = vide.) 


A. 

Abaelard, words of, misunderstood by 
Tholuck, 234 ; anticipated a modern 
error respecting the Evangelists, 240, 
535 - 

A bar bawl\ Isai. ii. 2, and Mic. iv. 1, 
336; charges Josephus with corrupt¬ 
ing Hebrew text. 418 ; author of no¬ 
tion of three “degrees’ 1 of Insp., 
469. 

Abraham , ecstatic condition of, 176 ; 
his symbolic vision, 180. 

Accommodation , principle of, 63 ; two¬ 
fold, 67 ; positive, nowhere found in 
SS., 69; not to be applied to quota¬ 
tions from O. T. in N. T., 350; ex¬ 
amples of, 421. 

Acts of the Apostles, discourses in, suit 
each speaker’s character, 285 ; ex¬ 
hibit the minute accuracy of S. Luke, 
414-416. 

Agahus, his symbolical action, 115, 209. 

Agobard, S., his just views as to Insp., 

53 2 * 

Alexander Alensis quoted, 107. 

Alexander the Great, his death, 398. 

Alford, Dean, ascribes historical mis¬ 
takes to S. Stephen, 100, 547 ; on 
characteristics of sacred writers, 241, 
his view as to quotations from O. T. 
in N. T., 340 ; as to harmonists, 391; 
the hour of the Crucifixion, 401; the 
day of the Lord,” 564; S. Paul’s free¬ 
dom from error progressive, 565; 
mments on Acts i. 18, 396 ; Rom. 
? 18, 308; Rom. ix 12, 262; Rom. 
7 l * 17,262,365; 1 Cor. vii. 304; 1 Cor. 

-xiv., 245, 572; 2 Cor. xi. 16, 
X1K ; Eph. Vi. 17, 555. 

3 oSrical, system of Origen, 349, 488, 

Allego 


Allegory , how related to Types, 216 ; in 
what sense found in SS., 348. 

Ambrose , S., on 2 Tim. iii. 16, 266 ; 
quoted, 45, 112. 248, 361. 

Amos resembles S. Paul, 170, 183, 275 ; 
and Joel, 336. 

Amphtlochius , S., quoted, 507. 

Angel of Jehovah, the, 124 ; referred to 
by Philo, 126 ; and in Heb. iii. I, ib 
presence of uncreated, withdrawn, 128, 
553 - 

Angelic appearances, 113. 

Anomceans denied Insp., 73. 

Anselm , S., quoted, xxv., 121, 534. 

Apelles , the Marcionite, cavil of, 393. 

Apocryphal Gospels, 45. 

Apicrypha, the, quoted, 52; the Church 
of Rome and the Lutherans, 482. 

Apostles, the, preparatory discipline of, 
169; signs of, 231; influenced by the 
Spirit, 234 ; Insp. of, not a perma¬ 
nent gift, 242, 273 ; union of Spiritual 
Gifts in persons of, 244, 574. 

Apostolic Constitutions, the, quoted, 40, 
5 ° 3 - 

Aquinas, v. S. Thomas . 

Aristeas, fable of, as to LXX., 339, 492. 

Aristobulus, on Insp. of O. T., 54. 

Arnobius , uses the argument from 
Miracles, 230; on language of SS., 
368. 

Arnold, Dr., xv.; explains “ accom¬ 
modation,” 64; his view of Prophecy, 
153, 194; the Book of Daniel, 154 ; 
“ the day of the Lord,” 191, 237, 
563; confounds the two senses of 
Insp., 237. 

Assyria, symbols of, 185. 

Athanasius , S., refers Creation to the 
Logos, 7, 9; relation of Logos to the 
Spirit, 78, 137; quoted, 77, 92, 124, 
1*5, 128.294,484, App a. 
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AtkenagoraSy quoted, 25; not a Mon- 
tanist, 81 ; App. G. 

Augustine, S., ‘lost Books* of O. T., 
43; S. Terome’s transl. of Bible, 85 ; 
Nathans prediction, 154, 158; the 
prophetic condition, 177; Balaam, 
220, 248 ; the argument from pro¬ 
phecy, 228; authority of Evangelists, 
240; opposes S. Jerome on S. Peter’s 
controversy with S. Paul, 244, 248 ; 
the Synoptical Gospels, 330; the 
Gospel harmony, 390; on textual 
criticism, 495 ; quoted, 102, 145, 256, 
312, 376, 400, 403, 432, App. G. 


B. 

Baton, the channels of Rev., 6 ; Mira¬ 
cles and Creation, 121; Prophecy, 159; 
the Alchemists, 332 ; Science and 
Religion, 427. 

Baier, his modification of, “mechanical ” 
theory of Insp., 23. 

Balaam , 169, 218, 496, 525. 

BamabaSy S., the Ep. of, 46, 47, 92, 
382, 485; in Cod. Sinait., 483, 588 ; 
date, 490. 

Basily S., on 2 Tim. iii. 16, 266; Eph. 

vi. 17, 557 ; quoted, 133, 144, 174, 
475 , App. G. 

Baumgarten, Crusius, quoted, 78, 119, 
160, 171, 188, 264, 465. 

-, M., on Acts xvi. 6, 234; Acts 

xvii. 23, 409 ; Acts viii. 26,417. 

Becky prophetic numbers, 218; quota¬ 
tions from O. T. in N. T., 338 ; “de¬ 
grees ” of Insp. according to, 470 ; 
I Cor. xiv. 14, 575. 

Belshazzar, 397. 

Bengel, on S. Matt. xvi. 13, 388 ; Acts 

vii. 4, 546 ; I Thess. iv. 15, 564. 

Benson , Dr. G., distinguishes the Gos¬ 
pels of Apostles and non-Apostles, 
240. 

Bible, the, of what books composed, 11; 
an organized whole, 13, 41, 113, 141, 
448 ; two elements of, 18, 23; three¬ 
fold division of, by the Jews, 52, 104, 
466; facts as to, to be accounted for, 
43 ; style of, 50, 368; efforts to 
destroy, during persecutions, 88 ; evi¬ 
dence for Insp. afforded by, legiti¬ 
mate, 93; doctrines of, not distinct 
from history of, 106, 380 ; structure 
of both divisions of, 115 ; Rabbinical 
exposition of, 383 ; v. Scripture, Tes¬ 
tament . 

Bilrothy quotations from the O. T. in 
N., 339 * 


Birch, Mr., the epitaph of Amenemha, 
432 . 

Blackail, Bishop. Rev., possible, 226. 

Sleek, his view of quotations from O. T. 
in N., 339, 340; Ep. of S. Barnabas, 
487. 

Blunt, Mr., on Ex. xvii., 320 ; 2 Kings 
xvi. 10, 326 ; 2 Chron. xxii. 22, 398. 

Sretschneider , the term “ manifesta¬ 
tion,” 5 ; Rev. and Insp., 6 ; “ac¬ 
commodation,” 67 ; the fides Humana 
and fides divina of SS., 95 i under¬ 
values O. T., 97 ; Perrone agrees 
with, 262. 

Bull, Bishop, “ the Angel of Jehovah,” 
123,124,128. 

Bunsen , who wrote “ Muratori’s Frag¬ 
ment ?” 47 ; how long did the Israel¬ 
ites remain in Egypt ? 432 ; S. Bar¬ 
nabas, 486, 488, 490 ; the Liturgy of 
S. James 5 ° 2 * 

Burgh, Be, Dr., the Book of Job, 450. 

Burnet , Bishop, Acts xv. 28,297; denies 
Insp. to reasoning of SS., 603. 

Butler, Bishop, quoted, 9^ ill, 202, 
260, 261, 380,408, 422,430.437. 57*- 

Butlery W. Archer, the Logos 66 in¬ 
spired reasoning,” 426, 607. 

Buxtorf, Fil., Hebrew vowel points in- 
spired, 457, 458. 


C. 


Ctesarius, S., quoted, 517. 

Caiaphas “ prophesied,” 217, 525. 

Caius the Presbyter, quoted, 509. 

Calamy , Edm., quoted, 211. 

Canaan , the type of divine blessings, 
348 . 

Canon , the, of SS., formation of, 48, 51, 
314, 482 ; Philo and Josephus on, 
59, 491 ; errors as to, do not imply 
errors as to Insp., 34, 72; meaning of 
the term, 96. 

Canonical, Books to be ranked as, 11, 
43 ; distinction between “ deutero-” 
and “proto-canonical,” 483; in what 
sense applied to SS., 512. 

CanuSy Melchior, distinguishes between 
Rev. and Insp., 27, 475. 

Carlyle, Mr. T., his view of the Psalms, 
294 ; of the Book of Job, ib. 

Carpzorvius, illustrates the “mechanical” 
theory of Insp., 22 ; on sacred music, 
167. 

Cassiodorusy his use of the term “ Intro¬ 
duction,” 18; his collation of Bib¬ 
lical manuscripts, 499 ; quoted, 410, 


430 , 475 * 


Castalio, Seb., his view of Insp., 32. 
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Cave misrepresents S. Jerome, 371. 

Chaldean symbols, 185, 186. 

Cherubim , the, 17; mystery of, 350. 

Chinese equivalent for word ‘‘God,” 65. 

Choteh , meaning of, 164, 559. 

Christy Rev. perfected by, 14, 254; 
never uses false “accommodation/* 
69; error of Schleiermacher respect¬ 
ing, 97 ; testifies of O. T., 102; typi¬ 
fied in O. T., 106; appeared as “ The 
Angel of Jehovah/* 126. 553; titles 
not applied to, 137; on four occa¬ 
sions promised His Apostles the aid 
of the Spirit, 269 ; these promises 
fulfilled, 273, 284; His promises of 
aid not confined to oral statements of 
Apostles, 300 ; expounds SS., 352; 
in the Synagogue at Nazareth, 368 ; 
commands what facts are to be re¬ 
corded, 381 : hour of His Cruci¬ 
fixion, 400; v. Logos. 

Christian Remembrancer, quoted, xxii., 

379,427.428,448. 

- Reformer, quoted, 414. 

Chronicles , the Books of, sources of, 
332, 479 ; the object of, 453. 

Chrysostom , S., Spiritual Gifts, united 
in Apostles, 245 ; on 2 Tim. iii. 16, 
265 ; language of SS., 369; SS. an 
organized whole, 448 ; on I Cor. xii., 
570; qudted, 32, 67, 83, 299, 376, 
571 * 574 . 576 , App. G. 

Churchy the Christian, attests, by a spe¬ 
cial rite, the authority of SS., 40 ; 
evidence of, respecting Insp., 70, 96, 
483, 498 ; a continuation of the 
Jewish, ill; Code of Universal, 512. 

-the Anglican, the Canon of, 11, 

505 ; its use of word Insp., 236, 249 ; 
revision of its Liturgy proposed in 
1689, 236 ; does not leave the doc¬ 
trine of Insp. “an open question,” 
5 * 4 - 

Churchy the Jewish, evidence of, respect¬ 
ing Insp., 51. 

ClemenSy Alex., on S. Barnabas, 47, 
485; quoted, 66, 76, 96, 127, 405, 
App. G. 

Clemens , S., Rom., the Ep. of, 46 ; how 
read in the Church, 484 *, allegorizes, 
488 ; quoted, 76, 120, 504, App. G. 

Clementine Homilies, the, criterion of 
true prophecy according to, 204. 

Codtx Sinaiticus, 486 ; quoted, 588. 

Coleridge , S. T., xv. ; examines the 
“ mechanical ” theory of Insp. only, 
28, 150; does not treat SS. as an 
organized whole, 41, 345 ; adopts 
theory of “ accommodation,” 42, 64; 
confounds opinions of ancient and 


modem Jews, 51 ; states effects of 
evidence of Church for Insp., 86 ; 
confounds two senses of word Insp., 
237 ; regards a portion of SS. as in¬ 
fallible, 319 *, the doctrines of SS. are 
essentially historical, 380; the har¬ 
monists, 390; cites 2 Chron xiii. 3, 
418 ; Natural Religion, 447. 

Commission , a divine, how attested, 224, 
230 ; to write Books of SS., 319. 

Contradictions do not exist in SS., 84, 

389- 

Coquerely M. Ath., neglects distinction 
of Rev. and Insp., 150; state of 
ecstacy, 199 ; proofs of Christianity, 
232. 

Cosmos Indicopleustes, held four Psalms 
only to be Messianic, 537. 

Cosriy the Book of, on the various read¬ 
ings in Hebrew MSS., 355. 

Council , the Fifth General, 71, 576,578; 
Deutero-Nicene, 83; of Antioch, 92; 
of Carthage, 510, 512; “InTrullo,** 
512 ; of Laodicea, 512. 

Cousin f on Abaelard, 535. 

Creation proceeds from the Logos, 7, 9; 
how related to Rev., 120. 

Crednery his work on the Canon, 88, 96; 
on a passage in “ Murat ori’s Frag¬ 
ment,” 160; on Ep. of S. Barnabas, 
588; the “Synopsis of Scripture/* 
594 - 

Creedy the, of Constantinople, 74, 96, 

Soi. 

CyrentuSy S. Luke ii. 2, 410, 596. 

Cyrily S , Alex., quoted, 66, 256, App G. 

-, S., Hieros., quoted, 80, App. G. 

Cyrusy Isaiah's prophecy respecting, 156, 
190, 202. 

D. 

Daniely the Angel Gabriel sent to, 117 ; 
the only prophet who speaks in first 
person, ib. ; ecstacy of, 175 ; showed 
Cyrus Jeremiah’s prophecy, 202: did 
not comprehend his own predictions, 
217. 

DateSy of Pauline Epistles, 566. 

Davidy King, his history, 152; founds 
a system of sacred music, 167. 

Davidsony Dr., on Heb. x. 5, 358 ; de¬ 
nies that S. John confirmed the other 
Gospels, 405 ; accepts Zumpt’s con¬ 
clusion as to Cyrenius, 414; ascribes 
to the Fathers “liberal” views of 
Insp., 519, 528, 530, 541; order of 
S. Paul’s Epistles, 567. 

Davisony Mr., Redemption and Rev., 
14; the Jews received, as inspired, 
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Books unfavourable to themselves 
44; 11 accommodation,” 68; develop¬ 
ment of Prophecy, 152 ; its “ double 
sense,” 158, 159 ; Types, 215 ; Zerub- 
babel a type of Christ, 216; Balaam, 
220; miracles, 231 ; prophecy, 232; 
predictions of Moses 252 ; prophecy 
of “ the Branch,” 335 ; the Religion 
of Nature, 447. 

Day, the, of the Lord, 192, 562. 

Degrees of Insp., 20 ; theory of, to be 
traced to modem Jews, 51, 460. 

Deylingins , history of Balaam, 219,220. 

Dick, Dr., three “degrees” of Insp., j 
47a 

Didymus , of Alexandria, quoted, 133, 
137 - 

Diodetian , the persecution of, 88. 

Dionysius , S., of Alex., quoted, 85 ; ac¬ 
cused of “ Judaizing,” 542. 

Dionysius , S., of Corinth, quoted, 484. 

Doceta ; the doctrine of, 22. 

Doddridge, his view of the testimony of 
the Primitive Church, 41; a curious 
opinion of, 462 ; “ degrees ” of Insp., 
470. 

Donaldson , Dr., xxv. ; xxx.; on 2 Tim. 
iii. 16, 266, 579. 

Domer , the Logos of Philo, 66, 126; 
Rev. in O. T. proceeds from Logos, I 
124. 

Douai, the University of, on Insp., 461. 

Dreams, prophetic, 113, 149, 175 ; ordi¬ 
nary, distinguished from, 233. 

Dressel on a passage in Ep. of S. Bar¬ 
nabas, 588. 

Dynamical , the, theory of Insp., 24, 
144; illustrated, 25, 26; by itself in¬ 
sufficient, 148; proof of, 140-196. 


Egyptology, 432. 

Eichhom , preservation of heathen ora¬ 
cles, 150; origin of Synoptical Gos¬ 
pels, 581. 

Eisenmmgir , on modern Judaism, 51. 

Eleazar , the High Priest, 54. 

Ellicott ’, Bishop, comments on Gal. i. 12, 
283 ; ii. 2, 236, 306; ii. 11, 242; iii. 
I 5 > 3°8; v. 17, 540 ; Eph. ii. 7, 191; 
ii. 20, 299; ii. 21, 578; iii. 16, 540; 
iv. 7, 571; vi. 17, 555; 2 Tim. iii. 16, 
266, 577. 

Ellis, Mr. T., on a Hebrew inscription, 
356 . 

Elwert ', his theory of Insp., 239, 280 ; 
opposed by Steudel, 242; on style 
of SS., 370. 

Ephram , S. Syrus, v. App. G. 

Epiphanius , S., quoted, 73, 80, 415, 

485, App. G. 

Erasmus , his view of Insp., 459; his 
use of the word Canonical, 514. 

Essenes , the, 54. 

Esther , the Book of, 451. 

Estius , drew up the “ Censura”of Uni¬ 
versity of Douai, 461; on 2 Tim. iii. 
16, id. 

Evangelists , the different objects of, 404. 

Eusebius, names of writers against Mon- 
tanism, 207 ; S. John confirmed the 
other Gospels, 405 ; origin of S. Mat¬ 
thew’s Gospel, 589; quoted, 45, 53, 
59 , 77 , 83 14*. * 50 , >85, 312, 484, 

486, 553, 585, 598. App. G. 

Eioald, order of S. Paul s Epp., 567. 

Ezekiel, imagery of, 185 ; did not com¬ 
prehend the sense of his own predic¬ 
tions, 223. 

Ezra , formed the Canon of O. T., 314. 


E. 

Ebrard, the hymn of the Virgin, 115; 
“ the Angel of Jehovah,” 126 ; foun¬ 
dation of Messianic Psalms, 158; illus¬ 
trates apparent discrepancies in Gos¬ 
pels, 396 ; two blind men healed at 
Jericho, 403 ; Josephus mentions two 
persons named Lysanias, 413; the 
Synoptical Gospels, 580; S. Mat¬ 
thew’s quotations from O. T., 592 ; 
his Greek Gospel, 594; S. Luke ii. 2, 



Ecstasy , 114, 131, 524 ; nature of, 175 ; 
S. Peter’s trance, 176; differs from 
somnambulism, 177; view of Heng- 
stenberg as to prophetic, 204; differs 
from the prophetic impulse, 214. 

Edinburgh Review, quoted, 590. 


F. 

Facundus , of Hermiane, defended Theo¬ 
dore of Mopsuestia, 536. 

Fairbaim, Mr., denies the “ double 
sense” of prophecy, 159; false pro¬ 
phecy, 224; on Ezek. xii. 13, 201 ; 
xx. 45, 223. 

Fathers , the, judgment of, 50, 70^ 73, 
498; opposed the error revived by 
Hengstenberg, 80, 204; Neander on 
views of, 83. 

Fichte, on Revelation, 4, 437. 

Finger, the, of God, 133. 

Francke, on Ep. of S. Barnabas, 489. 

Frassen, his view of Insp., 462. 

Fritsche, on Theodore of Mopsuestia, 

535 - 
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G. 

Gallican , the Confession, on Insp., 33. 

Gaudentius, S., v. App. G. 

Gaussen , M., quotes Philo incorrectly, 
58; his error as to Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, 71; as to Tertullian, 207; the 
modus operandi in a miracle, 424. 

Gaza, 416. 

Gems, S. John’s technical knowledge of, 

144. 

Genealogies, the Gospel, harmonized by 
Julius Africanus, 84. 

Geology and Religion, 426. 

Gesenius, on Isai. viii. 11,132; on Cyrus, 
157 ; Balaam’s prediction, 220; the 
Canon, 314, 323, 326} Micah iv. 1, 
and Isai. ii. 2, 335. 

Gfrorer, on Philo, 54, 493. 

Ghost, the Holy, the ordinary operations 
of, illustrate the Insp. of SS., 31 ; 
“spake by the Prophets,” 74, 501 * f 
the extraordinary, and ordinary ope¬ 
rations of, must be distinguished, 145, 
236 ; v. Spirit . 

Gibbon repeats an early objection 
against the Bible, 392 

Gieseler, the Evangelical symbols, 17; 
Ep. of S. Barnabas, 47; decline of 
Montanism, 83; the source of the 
Synoptical Gospels, 330, 583 ; this 
theory the point of transition to 
Strauss, 583; quotations from O. T. 
in N., 366; S. John completes the 
other Gospels, 405; the Evangelists 
do not contradict each other, 408. 

Gifts, spiritual, nature of, 245, 569. 

Glossa Ordmaria, on Canon of SS., 

5 * 4 - . . 

Gold mining, the nature of, described in 
Book of Job, 420. 

Goodwin , Bishop, xx. ; on Gen. ii. 7, 
247 . 

Gospels, the, why four in number? 16, 
17; of S. Mark and S. Luke, 45; 
Apocryphal, ib.; different degrees of 
authority ascribed to different, 240 ; 
relation of Synoptical, 330; different 
objects of, 404; origin of Synoptical, 

580. 

Gratian, his Decretum, quoted, 512. 

Gray, Mr., quoted, 420. 

Tpajrij, used in N. T. as a proper name, 
26£ 267; applied to N.T. in Cent, i., 

Greek, the language of Palestine in days 
of Christ, 338. 

Greg, Mr. W. R., denies possibility of 
a Rev., 64; “ accommodation,” 68; 
objects to argument from fulfilled pro¬ 


phecy, 202 ; states result of ascribing 
error to writers of SS., 303, 563; 
Luther on Insp M 457; on book of 
Jasher, 477. 

Gregory* S., the Great, prophets did 
not always speak by divine command, 
234, 535 > quoted, 38, 76, 140, 274, 
App. G. 

Gregory, S., of Naz., quoted, 96, 138, 
184, App. G. 

Gregory , S., of Neocaes., quoted, 511. 

Gregory, S., of Nyssa, quoted, 2, 264, 
App. G. 

Grotius, his view of Insp., 465. 

H. 

Habakkuk, the hymn of, 168, 169. 

Hagar, the history of typical, 107, 348. 

Hales, Dr., on Acts vii. 14, 552. 

Hand, the, of the Lord, 132. 

Hannah, Dr., his Bampton Lectures, 
xxx. 

Hare, Archdeacon, regards SS. as not 
infallible in matters of Science, 279. 

Harmony of Gospels, 389; four aspects 
of, 393 J question as to, illustrated, 
394 - 

Havemtek, changes in Hebrew lan¬ 
guage, 22 ; admission of a Book into 
the Canon, 51 ; testimony of Apo¬ 
crypha to Insp. of SS., 53; law of 
development of prophecy, 154; histo¬ 
ries of Josiah and Cyrus, 156; the 
Theocracy, 161; character of Samuel, 
163; the term Nabi, 165, 559; 
Amos, 170, 183, 184; prophetic in¬ 
tuition, 172; Prophecy and Vision 
differ, 174; symbolism, 179; pro¬ 
phetic imagery, 185 ; “ perspective 
character ” of prophecy, 188, 190 ; 
on error of Hengstenberg respecting 
prophecy, 204, 205, 209; titles of 
SS., 264; formation of O.T. Canon, 
314; the Book of Esther, 452; 
Books of Chronicles, 453 ; threefold 
division of O. T., 466. 

Hebrew text, relation of, to N. T. quo¬ 
tations, 355 ; letters interchanged, ib., 
360; numerals, 417. 

Hebrews, Ep. to, expounds spirit of O. 
T., 101: ascribes “ Law, Prophets, 
and Psalms” to the Holy Ghost, 292 ; 
“collective” quotations, 345; mira¬ 
cles, 381. 

Hegesippus , regarded by Bunsen as 
author of “ Muratori’s Fragment,” 
47; on I Cor. ii. 9, 509. 

Henderson, Dr., acurious remark of, 301; 
holds five “ degrees” of Insp., 470. 

Hengstenberg, xxvii.; on prophecy, 99, 
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117 ; denies law of its development, 
154 : hence his error as to Messianic 
Psalms, 156; the hymn of Habakkuk, 
167 ; imagery of the prophets, 184 ; 
“ perspective character” of prophecy, 
188, 190, 195 ; his view of the pro- 
hetic condition, 203, 204 ; criticised 
y Rudelbach, 206, 214; prophecy 
and Rev., 212; Balaam, 219; the 
Psalms, 293 ; the O.T. Canon, 314 ; 
Isai. ii. 2, xi. 9, 329; S. Mark i. 2, 
S. Matt, xxvii. 9, 335, 336; S. Matt, 
ii. 6, 355 ; S. John x. 34, 383 ; Bel¬ 
shazzar, 397; on threefold division of 
O. T., 466. 

Herculaneum , the destruction of, 405* 

Herod, family of, 415. 

Hilary , S., of Poitiers, quoted, 515. 

Hinds , Bishop, quoted, 231, 254, 603. 

History , in what sense anticipated, 194. 

Hippolytus, S., quoted, 79, 198, App. 
G. 

Hody, H., the use of O. T. in the N., 
339. 

Hoffmann , W., S. Luke ii. 2, 410 ; on 
Strauss’s criticism of Origen, 54 2 * 

Hofmann , J. C., “the witness of the 
Spirit,” 34; prophecy, 152, 154; 
formation of Canon, 318. 

Holden , H., his view of Imp., 462. 

Hooker , inclines to the “ mechanical ** 
theory of Insp., 22 ; SS. how shown 
to be divine, 38; Style of SS., 50; 
describes state of Insp., 82; the 
Psalms, 145, 293; expounds Acts xv. 
28, 297. 

Horsley , Bishop, on Ezek. xx. 45, 223. 

Hug, formation of N. T. Canon, 48, 
483 ; on S. Peter iii. 16, 49, 263 ; 
Marcion, 108 ; language of Christ in 
Synoptists and in S. John, 286; 
S. Luke’s dedications to Theophilus, 
328; language of Palestine in days 
of Christ, 338; S. John confirmed 
the other Gospels, 405 ; on Acts viii. 
26, 416; on the original language of 
S. Matthew’s Gospel, 586. 

Hume , his argument against miracles, 
226. 

Hurd , Bishop, on Rev. xix. 10, 99. 

I. 

Ignatius , S., quoted, 120, App. G. 

Imagination , the agency of, 178; the 
function of, 180 ; illustrated, 181. 

Immoralities alleged to exist in SS., 
408. 

Infallibility, does not imply “ Omni¬ 
science,” 200; to be ascribed to di¬ 


vine agents only when acting offi¬ 
cially, 241, 244, 279; ascribed by 
sacred writers to their own words, 
297. 

Inspiration , to be traced to an ultimate 
fact, 3; has been confounded with 
Rev., 6; required to complete re¬ 
sults of Rev., 18, 30, 149, 150, 175, 
216 ; not properly a branch of “ In¬ 
troduction,” 18, 40, 389; point at 
which theories respecting, take their 
rise, 18; two leading systems, ib.; 
modem opinions classed under three 
heads, 20 ; “ degrees ” of, ib., 469 ; 
this a notion of modem Jews, 51, 
466; two conditions of the problem, 
21, 26, 33, 148; “mecnanical” 
theory, 23, 145 ; “ dynamical” theory, 

25. 33. 144, >5*1 291. 33* ; distinc- 

tion between Insp. and Rev., 27, 33, 
148, 149. «S«. 277, 33 *. 335 . 425. 
475; defined, 27 ; its source the 
Holy Spirit, 29, 118; differs specific¬ 
ally from Rev., 29; altogether ob¬ 
jective, 31, 279, 282 ; language of, 
32, 297, 301, 368, 382; fallacy of 
many theories of, 33; “ the witness of 
the Spirit,” ib.; errors respecting, not 
implied in errors as to Canon, 34, 72, 
512 ; judgment of the Fathers, 5c*, 
74, 498 ; of the Jewish. Church :— 
the Apocrypha, 52; Eleazar and 
Aristobulus, 54; Philo, ib., 492; 
Josephus, 58, 496; Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, 71, 535 ; not really im¬ 
pugned by Theodore, 538; for fifteen 
centuries, by whom only questioned, 
73 ; similitudes employed by early 
writers, 81, 518; early opinions not 
modified by Montanism, 83 ; proof 
of, from SS. itself, not illogical, 93 ; 
facts by which we must be guided 
when inquiring as to, 142; technical 
knowledge conveyed by, 144; de¬ 
notes both the ordinary and the ex¬ 
traordinary influence of the Holy 
Spirit, 145, 236 ; the “ dynamical ” 
theory insufficient, 148; to ascribe 
infallibility to products of, is not 
to ascribe “ omniscience,” 200; 
Schleiermacher’s theory of, 238 ; not 
affected by the errors of individual 
authors of SS., 243, 453; Insp. may 
exist without “love,” 245; term 
“ inspiratio ” used from early times, 
246; a priori argument for, 258; 
Scriptural proof of, undervalued 
by Perrone, 261, 271, 302; how 
expressed in N. T., 264 ; Scriptu¬ 
ral proof of, 270; Elwert’s no- 
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tion of, 280 ; objection founded on 
I Cor. vii., 302-309; not affected 
by discussion as to origin of Gospels, 
331; experimentum cruets of theories 
of, 339; illustrated by quotations 
from O. T. in N„ 362; chief objec¬ 
tions against the strict view of, 389; 
difficulties as to, understood by pri¬ 
mitive Church, 391; modem theories 
of, 455 ; occasion of the sole early 
controversy as to, 532; v. Revelation, 
Spirit. 

Inspired reasoning, 425, 603. 

Interpretation, according to Philo, 54. 

- an analogy proposed by Origen 

suggests true principles of, 540. 

Introduction, results of, assumed in 
these Lectures, 18, 40, 389. 

Intuition , prophetic, 171, 173. 

Irenaus, S., on prophecy, 211; Canaan 
a type, 348; *• accommodation,” 350; 
S. Matthew’s Gospel, 586 ; quoted, 
8, 10, 17, 45, 73, 85, 118, 315, 568, 
App. G. 

Irving, Mr., on Christ’s human nature, 
mix. 

Isaiah wrote by divine command, 325. 

Isidore, S., of Pel., quoted, 102, 312, 
369 * 

Isidore, S., of Seville, quoted, 140, 173, 
189, 410, 594. 

Israel, a type of the Messiah, 101, 107, 
112, 141; the history of, typical, 152, 
342 - 

j- 

Jahn, distinguishes Rev. and Insp., 
151, 217; the “ perspective character” 
of prophecy, 189. 

fas her, book of, 476. 

Jebb, Dr. J., the sacred poetry of the 
Hebrews, 168; the Davidical Psalms, 

294. 

Jesuits, the, Less and Hamel, on Insp., 
461. 

Jeremiah, wrote by divine command, 
322 ; makes use of earlier writers, 
334. 

Jerome, S., his transl. of the Bible, 85 ; 
state of true prophets, 206; S. Peter’s 
“ dissimulation ” at Antioch, 244 ; 
sense of SS. allegorical, 349 ; quota¬ 
tions from O. T. in N. 312, 353; 
style of SS., 371, 530; S. Matthew’s 
Gospel, 586; quoted, 4,15, 17, 45 . 7 ** 
73 . * 7 *. *89, 198, 376, 405, App. G. 

Jewish Church, received O. T. in trust, 
39; fidelity of, 44; on Insp., 51; v. 
Inspiration, Church . 

Jews , modem, different from earlier, as 


to Insp., 51, 104; oppose Christian 
doctrine respecting the Holy Ghost, 
5 *- 

Job , the book of, 28, 294, 448. 

Joannes , S. Damasc., quoted, 505. 

Joannes, Scotus, quoted, 533. 

Joel , and Amos, 336. 

John, S., his relation to the later pro¬ 
phets, 116 ; his technical knowledge 
of gems, 144 ; according to Strauss, 
ascribes his own views to Christ, 
287 ; received a divine command to 
write, 327; confirmed the Synoptical 
Gospels, 405. 

Jonah, a type of Christ, 221, 222, 343. 

Jones, Mr. Jer., the “ unwritten ” say¬ 
ings of Christ, 286. 

Joseph, a type of Christ. 343. 

Josephus represents the Judaism of 
Palestine, 53; and of the Essenes, 
54; on Insp., 58, 496; no contra¬ 
dictions in SS., 60, 201, 408 ; views 
of, recognized in N. T., 61; “the 
Law and the Prophets, and the 
Psalms,*’ 104; the title “ Theocracy” 
given by, 161; illustrates the obscu¬ 
rity of Prophecy, 201; titles of books 
of O. T., 265 ; two persons named 
Lysanias, 413; Gaza, 416 ; accused 
by Abarbanel of corrupting the He¬ 
brew Text, 418; on Balaam, 496 ; 
Cyrenius, 600, 602 ; App. F. 

Josiah, King, the history of, illustrates 
law of development of prophecy, 156. 

Joshua, his “miracle,” 151, 419; the 
Book of, 477; ch. v. 13, 552. 

Jewett, Mr., on Inspiration, 309; the 
Canon of Philo, 495; on S. Paul, 
568. 

Judges, the, of Israel, the influence of 
the Spirit on, 163, 576. 

Julius Africanus, 84, 498. 

Justin, S., Martyr, the similitude of a 
musical instrument, 83; converted by 
argument from prophecy, 229, 230; 
quoted, 4 «. 75 . 77 . » 4 , 87 . 4°8,412. 
598, App. G. 

K. 

Kant, avails himself of Rev., 446. 

Keil, C. A., “the Angel of Jehovah,” 
127. 

Keil, C. F., Moses, 168; sacred lvrical 
poetry, 169; “Joshua’s miracle, 419; 
the Book of Job, 451. 

Kennicott, Dr, the quotations from O.T. 
in N., 358; Hebrew numerals, 418. 

Kepler, emoted, 424. 

Ktdder, Bishop, on Acts vii. 14, 551. 
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King, Mr. C. W., on * 4 Antique Gems,” I 

144. 

Knobely meaning of Nabi, 165; visions, 
177; four periods of prophecy, 317. 

Knowledge , Christian, the phrase, ambi¬ 
guous, 147, 280. 

Koppen , exposes fallacious reasoning in 
proof of Insp., 30; exposes false treat¬ 
ment of Gospel harmony, 395; the 
Book of Esther, 451. 

Kuenen , A., Prophecy in Israel, viii. 

L. 

Lactantius, quoted, 88, 92, 511. 

Larchety Alexander the Great, 399. 

Layardy Mr., prophetic imagery, 185 ; 
Hebrew inscriptions, 356. 

Leclerty Balaam, 222; the promises of 
Christ, 271 ; his 44 Letters ” on Insp., 
464. 

Leontius of Byzantium, opposes Theo¬ 
dore of Mopsuestia, 72, 536, 537. 

Lepnusy the Israelites in Egypt, 432. 

Less, on Scripture, 461. 

Logic, Inspired, denied bv Spinoza and 
Mr. Morell, 425, 426, 603, 605. 

Lightfooty Bishop, on the Canon of 
Philo, 495 ; on the Epistles of S. 
Clemens Rom., 504. 

Liturgy , proposed revision of the An¬ 
glican in 1689, 236. 

-of S. James, 502. 

Logos y the, mediates between God and 
man, 7; acts through Nature, id. ; 
the Revealer, 9, 11, 77, 130, 516; 
and this, as Creator, 120, 278; rela¬ 
tion of, to the Holy Spirit, 9, 10, 78, 
571; Philo’s conception of, 55, 66; 
the term, whence taken by S. John, 
66 ; the revelations of, how commu¬ 
nicated, 131; the personality of, does 
not appear in O. T., 135. 

*0 \ 6 yos rod OeoD differs from rd fiijjua 
TOV Ofov, 135, 556. 

\ 6 yoty classical use of, occurs once only 
in N. T , 285, 286. 

Losty the, Books of O. T., 43, 476; of 
N. T., 49 - 

Louis XlV.y coronation of, 415. 

Louvain y University of, on Insp., 461, 
462. 

Lowthy Bishop, Rev., how conveyed, 24; 
nature of Insp., 143; prophetic office 
related to sacred poetry, 169. 

Lugery the discourse of S. Stephen, 101, 
543; the Book of the Acts, 404. 

Luke, S., preface to Gospel of, 45, 298; 
his Gospel, 240; his dedications to 


Theophilus, 328; Cyrenius, 409, 410, 
412, 596; minute accuracy of, 415. 

Luthery his estimate of the Apocalypse, 
34; of Ep. of S. James, 72; this does 
not imply error as to Insp., ib .; his 
view of Insp., 456. 

Lutherans , symbolical books of, 458; 
their estimate of the Apocrypha, 483. 

Lyell, quoted, 404, 427. 

Lysaniasy Tetrarch of Abilene, 412. 

M. 

Macarius , S., v. App. G. 

Mai, A., on Theodore of Mopsuestia, 72; 
on treatises ascribed to Philo, 494. 

MaimonuleSy “degrees” of Insp., 51, 
468 ; 44 imagination,” 178 ; source of 
modem theories of Insp., 465; fol¬ 
lowed by Schleiermacher, 472. 

Maldonatus on S. Matt. xxvi. 28, 463. 

Manifestation differs from Rev., 4, 5, 6. 

Mdvrts, the, Plato’s definition of, 78, 
206; S. Chrysostom’s view of, 524. 

Marciotty O. T. opposed to N., n, 108; 
attempted to corrupt S. Matt. v. 17, 
IC2 ; error of, as to Gospels, 240; his 
catalogue, 393. 

Marky S., the Gospel of, 240, 282. 

Marshy Bishop, his views as to the source 
of the Synoptical Gospels, 58a. 

Maryy the Virgin, the hymn of, 115. 

Mas or ah, the, 355. 

Massay the meaning of, 171. 

Matthew , S., the Gospel of, expounds 
the spirit of O. T., 100; written at 
first in Hebrew, 389, 585. 

Maurice , Mr. F. D., on language of SS., 
32; confounds the two senses of Insp n 
249. 

Mechanical, the, theory of Insp., 23, 145 
151, 458; S. Agobard’s view of, 532. 

Memra , meaning of, 130. 

Merivale, Dean, the Cyrenius of S. 
Luke, 414. 

Messianic prophecy, 190. 

Meyer , admits the second Lysanias, 413; 
comments on 1 Cor. vii., 305; 
John v. 27, 387; 1 Cor. xiv., 572* 
573 - 

MichaeliSy 44 the witness of the Spirit," 
34 ; the speeches in the Acts, 285 ; 
S. Matthew s Gospel, 585. 

Middletony Bishop, on 2 Tim. iii. 16, 
267. 579 J S. John xvi. 13, 278 ; Sc 
Luke ii. 2, 590. 

Middleton , Dr. C., the language of SS^ 

369. 

Mill, Mr. J. S., metaphysical questions 
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as yet unsettled, 225 ; his doctrine of 
the Syllogism, 605. 

Mill , Dr. W. H., his argument against 
Strauss, 116; “the Angel of Jeho¬ 
vah,” 129, 552 ; his remarks on false 
“ accommodation,” 353. 

Millennaruins , opinions of, opposed by 
Origen, 542. 

MiUiadts wrote against Montanism, 207. 

Miracles , how related to prophecy, 121; 
6 v*dfjL€is, rlpara, (nj/xcta, 122 ; objec¬ 
tions of Hume and Schleiermacher 
against, 226 ; evidence of, why not 
urged by the Fathers, 230; prove a 
divine commission, 231 ; how desig¬ 
nated in the Ep. to the Hebrews, 
38 1 

Miraculous gifts, duration of, 41. 

Mohammed employs SS. f 257. 

Mohammedans , “degrees” of Insp., £2. 

Monod , A., illustrates Insp. by doctrine 
of Incarnation, xxxi., xxxvi. 

Montanism , 79, 203, 207 ; claims equal 
Insp. with SS., 80 ; charged against 
Athenagoras, ix., 81; did not modify 
the Church’s doctrine respecting Insp., 
83; periods of its rise and decline, ib. 

Mtmtfaucon, on sense of SokIiv, 306. 

Morelly Mr. J. D., xvii.; a disciple of 
Schleiermacher, 11; his view of O.T., 
13, 96, 146; sums up Schleierma- 
cher’s theory of Insp., 21 ; does not 
discriminate between Rev. and Insp., 
29; dwells solely on the subjective 
phase of Insp., 146 *, on infallibility 
of SS., 147 ; ascribes an imperfect 
morality to O. T., 251 ; neither oral 
nor written statements of Apostles 
verbally inspired, 300 ; denies a Di¬ 
vine Commission to write, 318; de¬ 
nies “inspired logic,” 425, 603; 
urges the “geological” objection, 
43a 

Moses , pre-eminence of, according to 
Philo, 56; and Josephus, 58; and Mai- 
monides, 468 ; human acquirements 
of, 24, 168; Psalm of, 169; prophecy 
of, respecting Messiah, 269 ; re¬ 
ceived repeated commands to write, 
320. 

Mosheim on Luther’s views of Insp., 
457 - 

Movers , the Books of Chronicles, 332, 
455 ; Hebrew numerals, 418. 

Mura tori , “ the Fragment ” of, date of, 
47; author of, according to Bunsen, 
ib ; the Apocalypse addressed to all, 
160; no contradictions in SS., 392; 
S. John confirmed the other Gospels, 
405. 


Murchison , Sir R., on gold mining, 
421. 

Music , sacred, 167, 168. 

Mythic theory, the, fails, 116, 164. 

N. 

Nabi % meaning of, 164, 467, 558. 

Nathan , the prophet, mistakes his own 
judgment for a divine command, 234. 

Natural Religion, 4 ; how related to 
Revealed, 6; borrows from Rev., 
447 - 

Nazareth , derivation of, 343. 

Neander % on heresy of Docetce, 23; style 
of SS., 50; Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
7 i; on Montanism, 79, 206 ; Athe¬ 
nagoras, not a Montanist, 81; visions 
and angelic appearances, 114 ; denies 
the type of Tonah, 221 ; ascribes 
“ unhistorical ” statements to S. Mat¬ 
thew, 200 ; “ the Christian consci¬ 
ousness,” 389 ; the Harmonists, 391 ; 
“ the flight to Egypt,” 402 ; the Ep. 
of S. Barnabas, 487; S. Agobard, 
532 ; “ Spiritual Gifts,” 570. 

Nehemuih and Ezra closed Canon of 
O. T., 314-316; does not quote the 
Books of Chronicles, 332. 

Newman t Mr. F. W., quoted, xxii., 
425. 

Nilus , S., quoted, 508. 

Nitzsch , C. J., “the witness of the 
Spirit.” 35 ; the evidence of the 
Church, 95 ; Schleiermacher, 98; 
prophecy, 155 ; Kant’s notion of 
Rev., 446. 

-C. L., no Rev. communicated to 

Christ, 137; confounds the two senses 
of Insp., 236. 

Novatianus % quoted, 511, 515. 

how rendered by lxx., 247. 

Numbers , employed in prophecy, 218 ; 
Hebrew, how originally expressed, 
417. 

O. 

0 Uopofda denotes the Incarnation, 66. 

Olshausen , relation of Divine Persons, 
how expressed in N. T., 9 ; “ lost ” 
Epp. of S. Paul, 49 ; genealogies of 
Christ, 84; SS. quoted by angels, 99; 
history of Israel typical, 101, 112, 
153; the Law, 105; “the Angel of 
the Presence,” 125; “ the Wisdom of 
God,” 134; xPVIWTiOfibt, ib .; t 6 firjfxa 
row 0eou, 135; “double sense” of 
prophecy, 159 ; Types, 216 ; how the 
Spirit guided the Apostles, 234, 241; 
S. Peter’s “ dissimulation,” 243 ; use 
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of \ 6 yoi in Acts xviii. 14, 286; Ep. 
to Hebrews, 293 ; Joseph a type of 
Christ, 343; texts of. 0 . T. are 
quoted “from memory” in N., 340, 
366 ; the various readings in N. T., 
431 ; the Greek Gospel of S. Mat¬ 
thew, 588; comments on S. Matt. x. 
41, 248; xi. 10, 367 ; xxii. 32, 383; 
S. Luke iv. 18, 368; S. John x. 34, 
384*, 1 Cor. vii. 303; 2 Cor. v. 16, 
568; xi. 16, 309; Gal. iii. 16, 385 ; 
Eph. iv. 8, 361; I Tim. iv. 1, 296; 
Heb. x. 5, 359. 

Optatus, Dupin’s ed. of, quoted, 88. 

OracleSy the Heathen, 78; imperfect pre¬ 
servation of, 150; v . Plato . 

Origen, distinguished Rev. and lnsp.,27, 
474; before Messiah, no proof of 
lnsp., 231 ; words of SS. are ipyart - 
xdr ffifMLy 301 ; exegetical system of, 
349 . 539 i style of SS., 371; on Be- 
thabara, S. John i. 28, 500; impor¬ 
tant analogy suggested by, 539, 543 ; 
his views on lnsp. styled “ liberal ” 
by Dr. Davidson, 541 ; how em¬ 
ployed by Strauss, 542 ; his excessive 
allegorizing, /A., 527; quoted, 10, 16, 
38, 45, 67, 76, 79. 82, 84, 94, 127, 
198, 292, 312, 376, 392, 402, 433, 
486, App. G. 

P. 


Palestine, language of, in days of Christ, 
338 . 

Paley, objects to reasoning of enrly Apo¬ 
logists, 230; denies validity of Apos¬ 
tles’ arguments, 603. 

Pamphilusy S., defends Origen, 527. 

PapiaSy S., on Gospel of S. Matthew, 
585 - 

Parecstasis, this term how used, 208 ; 
Valesius on, 208 •, whence borrowed, 
524 - 

Pascaly sincerity of early Christians, 89 ; 
contrasts Josephus with Moses, 253. 

Paul, S., ifxivtpuxTiSy 5; human acquire¬ 
ments of, 24 ; special guidance of, by 
the Spirit, 3a 234; “ lost ” Epp. of, 
49 ; his use of O. T., 108 ; his state 
of ecstacy, 114, 174, 177; resembles 
prophet Amos, 170 ; “signs of an 
Apostle,” 228 ; opposes S. Peter at 
Antioch, 238; history of, points out 
true idea of lnsp., 277 ; received his 
knowledge from Christ, 278. 

Paulusy the Apostles after Christ’s 
death, 269; the views of, answered 
by Strauss, 289. 

Pearson, on Heb. x. 5, 358; the Ep. of 
S. Barnabas, 487. 


Pertoney according to, Church authority 
the sole basis of belief in lnsp., 
261 ; agrees with Bretschneider, 262; 
proofs of lnsp. from SS., 271, 302; 
doctrine of Roman Church as to lnsp., 
463; on the Books called “ deutero- 
canonical,” 483. 

Perspective character of Prophecy, 188; 
illustrated, ib. y 192. 

Peter, S-, styles S. Paul’s Epp. Scrip¬ 
ture, 49, 263 ; his trance, 114 ; how 
suggested. 176 ; his “ dissimulation ” 
at Antioch, 242 ; his denial of Christ, 
250, 407 ; history of, points out true 
idea of lnsp., 271 ; his words. Acts 
x. 36-41, contain an epitome of Gos- 
nel of S. Mark, 282. 

Philo, Judaeus, represents the Judaism 
of Alexandria, 53 ; and of the Thera- 
peutffi, 54, 103; his theory of lnsp., 

54, 491 ; prophets, how regarded by, 

55, 182 ; his conception of the Logos, 
ib.y 66, 126; titles of Books of 0 . 1 % 

56, 61, 265 ; character of Moses, 56, 
168 ; fidelity of the Jews in guarding 
SS., 58, 89; his views recognized in 
in N. T., 61 ; on “ accommodation,” 
64 ; Balaam’s prophecy, 223 ; the 
vrorolat of SS., 348 ; Armenian ver¬ 
sion of, 494 ; followed by Origen, 
540 ; quoted, 38, 193, 205, 264, 540, 
557, App F. 

PhotiuSy describes a work by Stephanus 
Gobarus, 509. 

Plato, on heathen Prophets, 78, 205, 
206. 

Pliny, does not mention the destruction 
of Pompeii, 404. 

Pococke, quotations from O. T. in N., 

356 . 

Poetry , sacred, 168. 

Polycarp , S., quoted, 75. 

Pompeii, the destruction of, 405. 

Porphyry makes use of SS.,446; quoted, 

5 ° 7 - 

Predictions , two classes of, 187. 

Procopius , strange Latin version of, 522. 

Prophecy , fulfilment of, 15; how under¬ 
stood by Philo, 54 ; by Josephus, 58; 
law of development of, 153, 221 ; Sol¬ 
omon, Josiah, Cyrus, examples of this 
law, 156-8; the “doublesense”of, 158; 
relation of, to the Law, 162; differs 
from heathen Mantik, 171 4 gift of, 
not permanent, 172 ; Visions and 
Rev. differ, 174; “perspective cha¬ 
racter” of, 188; obscurity of, 194, 
200; prophets were ignorant of the 
full sense of, 201argument from, 
not affected by this ignorance, 211; 
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not to be understood before its accom¬ 
plishment, 213 ; relation of to Rev., 
214 ; the argument from, influenced 
the heathen, 228; proves a divine 
commission, 230; different periods 

of, 317- 

Prophetic preterite, 188. 

Prophets , now regarded by Philo, 55, 
78 ; definition of, according to Plato, 
78 ; Rev. how conveyed to, 113; offi¬ 
cial title of, 164, 560; schools of, 166; 
the ecstasy of, not a state of uncon¬ 
sciousness, 177, 207, 209; style of, 
varied, 183; varied symbolism of, 
184: in one case this symbolism did 
not vary, 186 •, the future how de¬ 
scribed by, 187 *, strive to compre¬ 
hend their own words, 203, 213 ; did 
not speak in ecstasy, 207, 524, 525 ; 
active as well as passive, 214; how 
convinced of their divine commission, 
224; at times relied on their own 
judgment, 234. 

Prophetesses , 162. 

Prophetic Order, 161; connected with 
sacred poetry, 169. 

Psalms , the, Messianic, 156, 157, 340, 
537; described by Hooker, Heng- 
stenberg, Carlyle, 293, 294; by S. 
Athanasius, 294. 

Purim , the Feast of, 451. 

Pythoness , the, 78, 79. 

Q- 

Quensledi , ignores the human element 
of SS., 19 ; “ mechanical” theory of 
Insp. modified by, 23; quotes Proco¬ 
pius, 525. 

Quincy , Dc, Mr., quoted, 113. 

Quinet, his opinion of Schleiermacher, 
II, 21, 228; character of Christ as 
drawn in N. T., 287 ; on rationalism, 
289 ; on Spinoza, 463. 

R. 

Rabbinical exposition of SS., 383. 

Rationalism , weakness of, exposed by, 
Strauss, 288. 

Rawlinson , Sir H., on Daniel’s account 
of Belshazzar, 397. 

Reformed, the, symbolical books of, 
458. 

Regeneration , doctrine of, illustrates 
“ dynamical ” theory of Insp., 26. 

Reimarus , 394. 

Religion , Natural and Revealed, 4, 14; 
proofs of Revealed, how far withheld, 
225. 


Td firjfxa rod 0€oD, 135, 

Revelation , universality of belief in, 3, 
437» what implied by, 4 ; related to 
Nature, 6; both forms of. exhibited 
by the Incarnation, 9; three epochs 
of, ib,; Redemption and Salvation 
connected with, 13; progressive, 14 ; 
how only to be apprehended by man, 
24, 177 ; to be distinguished from 
Insp., 26, 29, 60, 148, 331, 335, 425, 
475 ; definition of, 27 ; proceeds from 
the Logos, 29, 77, 118, 516 ; error of 
Schleiermacher respecting, 97 ; a 
characteristic of, 107, 544 ; founded 
on the original act of Creation, 120, 
278 ; communicated by agency of the 
Spirit, 131 ; not recorded immedi¬ 
ately after its reception, 149; neces¬ 
sity of Insp. to preserve, ib., 216 ; the 
laws of its development, 153; pro¬ 
gress of, 163 ; heathen conception of, 
171 ; two classes of, 173; S. Isidore 
of Seville on, 173; S. Thomas 
Aquinas ib. ; strongest proof of a, 
187 ; how related to Prophecy. 211; 
pre-forming character of, 213; spe¬ 
culative difficulties do not subvert 
proofs of, 226 ; personal excellence 
not essential to the perfect transmis¬ 
sion of, 248 ; relation of man to, ex¬ 
pressed in O. T., 293; Science not 
opposed to, 418 ; v. Inspiration, 
Logos . 

R it sc hi, the Law, 103; prophecy and 
Rev., 212 ; c il&v fUXXcw, 381. 

Roberts , Mr. A., origin of Synoptical 
Gospels, 584; original form of S. 
Matthew’s Gospel, 587. 

Roeh, meaning of, 164, 559. 

Rordam , the Ep. of S. Barnabas, 487, 
489. 

Rogers , Mr. H., Creation and Miracles 
related, 122; harmony of Gospels, 
395; “real” discrepancies in SS., 
418. 

Rome , Church of, doctrine of, respecting 
Insp., 460 ; the Apocrypha, 482. 

Rudelbach , Rev. transmitted through 
SS., 10 ; on view of Quenstedt, 23 ; 
the doctrine of Philo, 56; Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, 71 ; Christ’s testimony 
to O. T., 104; Types, 106, 215; on 
the theory of Hengstenberg, 206,214; 
quotations from O. T. in N., 341 ; 
Heb. x. 5, 35S ; Schleiermacher and 
Spinoza, 473, 474. 

Ruinart , “ Acta Martyrum,” 88. 

Ruffinus , v. App. G. 

Rushbrooke, W. G., origin of the Sy¬ 
noptical Gospels, 584. 

SS 
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S. 

Sack, Rev. through Nature, 6, 122 ; and 
by the Logos, 7 ; the Word and the 
Spirit, 9; the Evidence of the Church, 
41 ; SS. bears witness to Insp., 95; 
criticizes Schleiermacher, 98 ; “ the 
Angel of Jehovah," 124 ; 2 Sam. vii., 
158 ; how Christ speaks of David, 
292; defines qualifications of a writer 
of SS., 297 ; the doctrines of SS. not 
distinct from its history, 379. 

Sadducees , the, did not differ from other 
Jews as to the Canon, 60. 

Samuel , the theocratic Reformer, 163 ; 
founds “Schools of the Prophets,” 
166. 

Schleiermachrr , O. T. opposed by, to N., 
II, 97; his view of Insp., 21, 238, 
471 •, source of his error as to O. T., 
97; neglects miracles and prophecy, 
228; on hypotheses as to source of 
Synoptical Gospels, 331; denies se¬ 
cond miracle of feeding the multi¬ 
tudes, 403 ; follows Maimonides, 472; 
and Spinoza, 473. 

Schekinah , the, referred to in N. T., 
13a 

Schoolmen , the, 107 ; v. S. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

Science and Religion, 279, 422, 427. 

Scott , Mr., confounds Rev. and Insp., 
30. 

Scrifture, the record of Rev., 9 ; title 
Holy, ib. ; foundation of all just views 
respecting, II; one organized whole, 
13, 41, 113, 448; the language of, 
32, 297, 367, 382 ; no contradictions 
in, 84, 389; designed for future times, 
160, 326 ; personal feelings of writers 
of, 250; value of its evidence for 
Insp., 260 *, titles of, 262; successive 
Books of, used by its later writers; 
329; how far it contains allegory, 
349; facts of life of Christ com¬ 
manded to be recorded in, 381; 
statements of, not opposed to com¬ 
mon history, 408; or to results of 
science, 418; v. Bible, Testament . 

Seer , meaning of, 172, 188, 558. 

Septuagint , Version, anecdote told by 
Josephus as to, 59, 496 ; narrative of 
Aristeas, 339, 492; in what sense 
source of quotations from O. T. in 
N., 339 ; adopts its own reading of 
the Hebrew text, 354. 

Severiattus, quoted, 557. 

Simon, P. Rich., doctrines of SS. not 
distinct from history, 379,462. 

Slavery , how' treated in N. T., 252. 


Smith , Mr. James, the voyage of S. Paul, 
415; on Synoptical Gospels, 583. 

Smith , John (of Cambridge), xxxiiL; 
“ Schools of Prophets,” 166; 44 Ima¬ 
gination,” 178 ; truth may be cer¬ 
tainly revealed, 225 ; style of SS., 
372 ; Insp. illustrated, ib.; Maimoni¬ 
des, 472. 

Smith , Dr. J. Pye, his estimate of 
O. T., 12 ; O. T. not all inspired, 29. 

Somnambulism distinct from Prophetic 
ecstasy, 177. 

Solomon\ King, prophecy respecting, 
157; Songs of, 169, 477 * 

Son of Man, 387. 

Spinoza , on “accommodation,” 67; 
symbolical language of SS., 184; 
the source of Rationalism, 289; 
44 Joshua’s miracle,” 419 ; “ inspired 
reasoning,” 425, 605; author of 
doubts as to Insp., 463. 

Spirit , the Holy, related to the Logos, 
9 ; the source of Insp., 11, 27, 135 ; 
the supervision of, 233; v. Ghost . 

Spiritual influence, 135; gifts, 244, 569. 

Stanley , Dean, on “ Bethabara, ” 500 ; 
quotes Hegesippus and Stephanos 
Gobarus, 509; on spiritual gifts, 576. 

St. Croix , the death of Alexander the 
Great, 398. 

Stephanus Gobarus quotes Hegesippus, 
74 » 509 - 

Stephen , S., his discourse, 100, 543. 

Steudel , the “dynamical” theory of 
Insp., 25; theory of Elwert, 242, 
280, 370. 

Stewart ; Dugald, quoted, 422. 

Strauss , Dr. D. F., mythic theory of, 
116 ; unconsciously affords evidence 
of Insp., 287 ; on rationalism, 288; 
S. John xix. 14, 400; S. Luke ii. 2, 
iii. 1, 412; quotes Origen, 544; 
Giesler leads to, 583. 

Strauss , Otto, law of development of 
prophecy, 154; visions, 172 ; * per¬ 
spective character” of prophecy, 189; 
Nahum and Isaiah, 336; Joel and 
Amos, 337. 

Stuart , Dr. M., books quoted in Chroni¬ 
cles, 43; a “lost” Ep. of S. John, 
49; 44 accommodation,” 352; various 
readings, 431 ; Books of Chronicles, 
453 ; Nabi, 559. 

Swainson , Mr. C. A., his Hulsean Lec¬ 
tures, xxx., xxxvii. 

Swedenborg , xxxii, xxxiii, xxxix. 

Synagogue worship, 368. 

Symbolic acts, 113, 115, 179 ; whether 
performed externally, 180; visions, 
x 79 * 
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Synesius, quoted, 193. 

Synoptical Gospels, various hypotheses 
as to relations of, 330, 580; this fact 
does not affect the Insp. of, 331 ; 
hypothesis of Mr. J. Smith respect- 
ing, 583 ; of Mr. W. G. Rushbrooke, 

584* 

T. 

Tacitus, contrasted with the Evangel¬ 
ists, 253 ; quoted, 410, 411,416, 601. 

Tatian converted by the argument 
from prophecy, 229. 

Tertullian , N. T., designed for all. 
160; the state of ecstasy, 205; 
S. Peter’s “dissimulation,” 244 ; 
Canon of O. T.*, 3x5 ; quoted, 2, 46, 
67, 76, 79, 80, 87, 96, 102, 115, 204, 
206, 482, App. G. 

Testament , the New, bears testimony to 
O.T., 100; occasional composition of, 
159; designed for all time, 160, 328; 
different authority ascribed to differ¬ 
ent parts of, 240 ; this error ancient, 
tb.; O. T. quoted in, 337, 357. 

Testament , the Old, opposed to N.T., by 
Marcion and Schleiermacher, 11; in¬ 
separably connected with N.T., 14; 
N.T. placed on a level with, 48; from 
same source as N.T., 96; partial Insp. 
ascribed to, 106; use of, by S. Paul, 
108; connects ideas of Rev. and 
Creation, 122 ; “the Angel of Jeho¬ 
vah,” 123; manifestations of God 
referred to in, 130 ; title O. T. used 
by S. Paul, 265 ; ascribed to Holy 
Ghost in Ep. to Hebrews, 292; 
quoted on what principlein N.T., 337; 
not quoted “from memory,” 339, 
363; threefold division of, 466, 469; 
the “ lost” books of, 476; Theocracy , 
the nature of, 161. 

Theodore , of Mopsuestia, error as to 
Insp. incorrectly ascribed to, 71, 535 ; 
opinion of Cardinal Mai respecting, 
72; exegetical principles of, 349, 
542 ; quoted, 405, 537, 557, App. G. 

Theodoret quoted, 66, 73, 76, 77, 102, 
140, 258, 304, 305, 552, App. G. 

Theophilus , of Antioch, converted by 
the argument from Prophecy, 229; 
quoted, 77, 92, 127, App. G. 

Theophylact , auoted, 193. 

Theopneustia, 81; term used by some in 
place of Insp., 246. 

6c6n’er<rrot, signification of, 264; in¬ 
terpreted by S. Gregory of Nyssa, ib.; 
by S. Ambrose, 266 ; the term found 
in Pagan writers, 507. 

Therapeutic, the, 54, 103. 


Thiersch , hymns of Mary and Zacharias, 
115; Ep. of Council of Jerusalem, 
284; the Apostles do not designate 
heresies, 328; Christ pointed out 
facts to be recorded, 380; Gospels 
how to be harmonized, 393; Luther’s 
view of Insp., 456; S. Matthew 
wrote in Hebrew, 585. 

Tholuck , formation of the Canon, 46 ; 
fulfilled prophecy illustrated, 192; 
Balaam, 220 ; misunderstands words 
of Abaelard, 234, 535; school of 
Schleiermacher, 238; Christ’s pro¬ 
mises to the Apostles fulfilled, 286; 
refutes Strauss as to S. John’s record 
of Christ’s words, 287 ; Jer. xlviii. 
44 , 334 » the O. T. in the N., 341, 
351; “ accommodation,” 351; Heb. 
x. 5, 359 ; Gal. iii. 16, 386 *, the hour 
of the Crucifixion, 401; the Cyrenius 
of S. Luke, 410, 412, 596, 597 ; 
Lutheran view as to the Apocrypha, 

483- 

Thomas , S., Aquinas, on manner of 
prophetic knowledge, 173, 217 ; 
dreams, 175; gift of prophecy, 178; 
elements of a divine communication, 
181; prophetic imagery, 185 ; assur¬ 
ance of prophets that Rev. was real, 
224; prophecy can exist without 
“ love, 246; SS. how far allegorical, 
349; the reasoning of SS., 604. 

Thucydides , the voyage of Gylippus, 
4 * 5 - 

Tischendorf his discovery of the “Codex 
Sinaiticus,” 486, 588. 

Tollner , assumes credibility of SS-, 259; 
on 2 Tim. iii. 16, 267; on words of 
SS., 385 ; character of his work, 464. 

Tcnonson , genealogies in S. Matt., 101; 
the title “Most High God,” 388; 
the hour of the Crucifixion, 401 ; 
original language of S. Matthew’s 
Gospel, 587. 

Tregelles , Dr., order of S. Paul’s Epp., 
566. 

Trench , Archbishop, the term iraXiyye- 
vcola, 65 ; on S John xvi. 23, 276 ; 
OwnacrHipiw and 388. 

Trinity , the, the Persons of, how dis¬ 
tinguished in N. T., 9. 

Twesten , the finite cannot lead to God, 
5 ; inclines to disparage O. T., 12, 
106; connects ideas of Redemption 
and Rev., 14; illustrates the “ dyna¬ 
mical” theory, 26 ; Christ’s words as 
to O.T., 105 ; distinguishes doctrines 
of SS. from its history, 106, 379 ; 
connects ideas of Rev. and Creation, 
120; Insp. of Apostles, 239; con- 
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founds the two senses of Insp., ib.; 
Fichte’s “ Kritik,” 447. 

types, 106, 342; illustrate “double” 
sense of prophecy, 159; as also ob¬ 
scurity of prophecy before its fulfil¬ 
ment. 214, 216. 

typical predictions, 342; v. Israel , 
Jonah, Joseph. 

Tyrian prophets, the, illustrate distinc¬ 
tion of Rev. and Insp., 30; as also 
the distribution of spiritual gifts, 245, 
575 - 

U. 

Ullmann, on Porphyry, 446; identifies 
S. Barnabas with Barsabas, 485. 

'T irdroia, the, of SS., 348. 

Ussher, Archbishop, the Cyrenius of 
S. Luke, 411, 597; Epp. of S. Bar¬ 
nabas, 483; the age of Abraham, 
549 - 

V. 

Valkenaer, his “ Diatr. de Aristobulo,” 
54; the various readings of N. T. f 
43 i- 

Verrier , Le, M., on discovery of planet 
Uranus, 394. 

Visions, 113, 174,195; prophetic, 172; 
differ from prophecy, 174; are the 
result of ecstasy, 177 ; symbolic, 179; 
why described in poetic language, 
182. 

Vitringa, the O. T. Canon, 314, 325 ; 
on Isai. liii. 4, 364; Isai. liii. 8, 367. 

Voices from heaven, 113. 

Voltaire denied existence of fossils, 426. 

W. 

Warbwton , Bishop, on “organic” 
Insp., 145; writings of Apostles in¬ 
spired, 258. 

Wdterland , character of the Law, 109 

Westcott , Dr., connexion of parts of 
SS., 15 ; a saying of S. Cyprian, 17; 
the “mechanical” theory of Insp., 
22 ; on the language of Athenagoras, 
81; and of the Fathers, 82; his reply 
to Neander, 114 ; symbolic language 
of Christ, 115; rb t>7)/xa rod Oeov, 
136; the “dynamical” theory of 
Insp., 144; describes the opposite 


extremes, 148; replies to a statement 
of Strauss, 288; and of Neander, 
290; on the phrase tea r* inrayip, 
307 ; modem criticism, 389 ; Gospel 
Harmony, 394 ; quotes Origen, 433*, 
and a Council at Carthage, 410; 
Canon lx. of Laodicea, 512. 

Westminster Confession, its proof of 
Insp., 34. 

-Review, quoted, 394. 

Wette, De, evidence of the Fathers for 
Insp., 70; I Cor. vii., 304; theO.T. 
Canon, 314 ; on Rabbinical exposi¬ 
tion of SS., 383; the Book of Esther, 
451, 453; independent character of 
S. Matthew’s Gospel, 592. 

Whatcly , Archbishop, his Logic, 604. 

Whewell, Dr., quoted, 423, 428, 429, 
430, 433; on Mr. Mill's doctrine of 
the Syllogism, 606. 

Whiston , a “ lost” Ep. of S. Paul, 49. 

WieseUr, a “ lost ” Ep. of S. Paul, 49; 
S. Luke ii. I, 2, 411, 596, 597; Acts 
viii. 26, 417 ; the order of S. Paul’s 
Epp., 566. 

Wiesinger , on I Tim. v. 18,263; I Tim. 
iv. 1, 296. 

Wilberforce, Mr. R. I., quoted, 35, 302. 

Williams , Mr. Isaac, quoted, 112,175, 
183. 

Wilson, Bishop D M “degrees” of Insp., 
20. 

Winer, meaning of Oebroevorot, 264; 
use of article with iras. 267 ; S. Luke 
ii. 2, 414, 597; Eph. vi. 17, 556. 

Wisdom , of God, 133; term denotes 
the Logos in Book of Proverbs, 135. 

Wiseman , Cardinal, quoted, 415.' 

Wolfetibiittel Fragments, 394. 

Wordsworth, Bishop, Ep. of S. James, 
115 ; sense of ypatfdj in N. T., 263; 
no mention of S. Paul’s Ep. in the 
Acts, 328; on a passage in S. Hippo- 
lytus, 506 ; Acts vii. 16, 551; Acts 
vii. 14, 552 ; on a passage on S. Ire- 
naeus, 593; S. Luke ii. 2, 598. 

Z. 

Zacharias, the hymn of, 115. 

Zerubbabel , a representative of Christ, 
216. 

Zumpt , the Cyrenius of S. Luke, 414, 
599,601. 


Porteous and Gibbs, Primers, Dublin. 
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